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ESSAY 

O  N 

GRAM  MAR, 

AS  IT  MAY  BE  APPLIED  TO  TAB 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

In  TWO  TREATISES. 

The  one  Speculative,  being  an  Attempt  to inveftigate 
proper  Principles. 

The  other  Practical,  containing  Definitions  and  Rules 
deduced  from  the  Principles,  and  illuflratcd  by  a  Variety  of 
Examples  from  the  moil  approved  Writers.’ 


A/  qua,  tanquam  }arvat  fajlidiat  Grcmmaticet  Element  a  ;  non  pda  mapuo  JU  opera  Cemje- 
namtes  a  Vocalibus  difeemert ,  ipfafque  tat  in  Semivocaltun  Numerum ,  mulancmqut  fartiri  ; 
Jtd  quia  interiora  •volutifaeri  bujus  adnmtibut  apfarebit  mult  a  rerum  fubtilitat ,  qua  nan  mode 
aenere  lngtnxa  P ' ueriha. ,  fed  txercert  altijjimam  qnoqne  Eruditionem  ac  Scitntiam  pojjit. 
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TWO  very  different  opinions  concerning  t^e 
fubjed  of  grammar  have  prevailed  in  the 
world,  and  thofe  whp  entertain  either  of  thde 
opinions  may  be  inclined  to  look  upon  any 
new  treadle  on  the  fubjedt  as  quite  unneceffaiy.  Hence 
it  is  poflible  that  thofe  per/ogs  jnay  pot  dunk  the 
following  perfortnan.ee  worthy  of  .a  }  an4  W 

this  account  it  is  neceffary,  jn  jhis  placp,  Ip  connder 
both  thefe  opinions,  and  to  fteiy  how  fkr  the  one  or 
the  other  is  authorized  by  reafon. 

The  firft  opinion  is,  that  grammar  has  been  treated 
of  already  by  Co  many  writers  in  fo  ffiany  languages, 
that  whatfoevpr  can  now  be  faid  upon  the  fubjeft  muft 
be  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  £u4 
by  former  grammarians* 

The  other  opinion  is,  that  language  haying  been 
formed  at  the  firft  without  regard  to  the  principles  of 
grammar,  is  not  fubjedt  to  them  j  but  that  u(e  and 
cuftom  are  the  only  tefts  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  in 
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it,  and  the  only  certain  diredtors  for  the  application 

of  it 

With  regard  to  the  firft  of  thefe  opinions,  I  can  with 
truth  aflure  my  reader,  that  he  will  find  the  fpeculative 
treatife  to  be  at  leaft  original.  The  old  terms  of 
grammar  are  indeed  retained ;  but  the  inveftigation  of 
every  part  of  the  fubjedt  that  is  of  any  confiderable 
moment,  is  altogether  new.  I  am  likewife  in  hopes* 
that  fome  advances  in  the  art  will  appear  to  be  made, 
and  fome  difficulties  cleared  up  in  almoft  every  part 
of  the  fubje&.  For  having  (hewn  in  the  firft  place 
(as  I  hope,  with  fufficient  evidence)  the  true  nature  of 
the  conceptions  annexed  to  fingle  nouns  and  verbs,  I 
have  accounted  for  the  feveral  modes  of  proceeding 
by  which  thefe  conceptions  are  again  united  into  con¬ 
ceptions  more  and  more  complex  at  pleafure.  This  is 
by  much  the  moft  difficult  part  of  grammar,  and,  as 
Mr.  Locke  complained  long  ago,  has  not  been  luffi- 
ciently  attended  to  by  the  generality  of  thofe  who  have 
written  on  the  fubje<&. 

In  the  fecond  place ;  as  the  nature  of  words  them- 
felves  requires  certain  grammatic  forms  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  language  for  the  lake  of  dirediion  and  pre- 
cifion,  in  joining  the  words  of  a  feries  properly  together* 
I  have  {hewn  what  is  the  effedt  of  each  of  thefe  forms* 
and  why  fome  languages  have  a  greater  variety  of  them 
than  others :  and  particularly  why  the  Latin  and  Greek 
have  a  much  greater  variety  of  them  than  the  Engliffi- 
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And  in  the  third  place ;  becaufe  the  a&  itfelf  of 
applying  words  comes  in  aid  on  many  occanons,  fo  as 
to  afcertain  what  the  words  themlelves  leave  undeter¬ 
mined  y  I  have  {hewn  how,  and  in  what  inftances, 
this  comes  to  pafs. 

I  have  confulted  leveral  grammarians  of  note,  who 
have  written  in  fuch  languages  as  I  am  acquainted 
with ;  but  have  not  received  from  them  fo  much  &- 
tisfadion  as  I  hoped  for,  on  any  of  the  points  above- 
mentioned.  Indeed  the  two  laft  points  have  been 
either  quite  overlooked,  or  at  leaft  touched  upon  very 
llightly :  and  yet  no  lefs  depends  upon  them  than  the 
alcertainment  of  the  particulars  in  which  affirmation 
confifts.  Now  furely  the  nature  of  affirmation  ought 
to  be  fully  cleared  up  in  a  treatife  of  rational  grammar. 
For  words  are  connected  together  with  no  other  inten¬ 
tion  but  to  affirm  or  to  deny  ;  and  therefore  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  a  fpeculadve  gramma¬ 
rian  is  to  fhew  how  this  intention  is  accomplished. 
Indeed  all  the  particulars  above-mentioned  are  of  fo 
great  importance  in  the  art  of  grammar,  that,  if  any 
confiderable  degree  of  fatisfadlion  can  be  given  con¬ 
cerning  them,  it  is  furely  worth  the  while  to  take  fbme 
pains  for  the  fake  of  fuch  iatisfa&ion.  It  is  true,  that 
fome  of  thefe  particulars  are  of  an  abftra&ed  nature  $ 
and  when  fuch  are  treated  o£  a  fteady  attention  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  comprehend  what  is  laid  concerning  them. 
But  thofe  who  acknowledge  the  neceffity  of  being  well 
veried  In  the  principles  of  grammar,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  compleat  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  language, 
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will  not  be  unwilling  to  apply  their  attention  fteadily 
upon  a  treatife  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  invefli- 
gate  the  mofl  general  principles  of  the  art :  and  if  my 
reader  will  favour  me  with  fuch  attention,  I  would 
gladly  hope  that  he  will  find  no  great  difficulty  in  fol¬ 
lowing  me  through  any  part  of  the  work. 

But  thofe  who  think  that  cuftom  and  precedent  are 
the  only  principles  on  which  the  application  of  language 
proceeds,  will  be  apt  to  fay,  that  the  attention  which 
is  beftowed  upon  the  invefligation  of  rational  principles 
of  grammar ,  is  merely  thrown  away  both  by  die  writer 
and  reader.  Yet  furely  there  are  fuch  principles ;  for 
can  it  be  imagined,  that  any  confiftent  method  of  com¬ 
municating  the  rational  difcurfive  operations  of  one 
man  to  another,  can  be  the  random  effed  of  accident  ? 
Or  can  it  be  denied  that  every  language  is  fuch  a  me¬ 
thod  ?  If  then  the  plan  of  any  language  is  not  the  effed 
of  chance,  it  mull  be  the  effect  of  reafon ;  and  furely 
whatfoever  the  reafon  of  any  man,  or  of  any  commu¬ 
nity  of  men,  can  eftablifh,  the  reafon  of  other  men 
may  account  for.  It  has  been  long  obferved,  that  al¬ 
gebraic  fpecies,  when  ufed  in  conneded  feries,  form  a 
kind  of  language  applicable  to  quantity  only  ;  and  the 
reafon  why  thefe  artificial  marks  do  fo,  is  evidently  be- 
caufe  the  letters  exprels  conceptions  fimilar  to  thofe 
which  are  denoted  by  noun  fubftantives,  and  the  figns 
by  which  the  letters  are  connected,  denote  difcurfive 
ads  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are  denoted  by  the  figns  of 
cafes,  whilft  the  mark  of  equality  denotes  affirmation. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafc,  that  all  the  fpecies  on  the  one 
i  fide 
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fide  of  the  equation  are  confidered  but  as  one  quantity, 
and  all  the  fpecies  on  the  other  fide  allb  as  one  quan¬ 
tity,  and  the  whole  quantity  on  the  one  fide  is  equal 
to  the  whole  quantity  on  the  other.  But  the  a&ual 
operations  of  addition,  fubtra&ion,  &c.  by  which 
the  parts  on  either  fide  are  to  be  reduced  all  to  one 
quantity,  cannot  be  performed  lo  long  as  the  unknown 
quantity  remains  on  that  fide:  therefore  it  is  clear, 
that  the  figns  do  not  perform  thefe  operations,  but  are 
only  marks  invented  to  regifter  the  feveral  kinds  of  dif- 
curfive  operations  by  which  the  mind  proceeds  in  its 
inveftigation ;  and  the  figns  of  cafes  are  exactly  of  the 
fame  nature  with  thefe  figns,  only  lefs  definite  and 
precife.  Now  finely  no  man  will  fay  that  there  are 
no  general  principles  on  which  the  application  of  alge¬ 
braic  fpecies  proceeds,  and  if  this  cannot  be  laid,  nei¬ 
ther  can  it  be  truly  laid,  that  there  are  no  general 
principles  on  which  the  application  of  language  pro¬ 
ceeds.  And  if  the  former  are  clearly  difeovered,  why 
may  not  the  latter  ?  But  it  is  alledged,  that  every  lan¬ 
guage  at  the  firft  was  rude  and  imperfect,  the  confided 
jargon  of  lavage  uncultivated  men.  Every  art  was  at 
firft  in  a  rude  and  imperfect  ftate ;  yet  the  natural  rea- 
fon  of  man  gave  birth  to  every  art :  and  the  lame  rea- 
fon,  affifted  by  trial  and  experience,  continued  to  im¬ 
prove  it :  fo  that  language,  in  this  xefpe<ft,  is  only  on 
the  fame  terms  with  other  arts  and  feiences.  Now  it 
is  allowed,  that  there  are  general  principles  which  ob¬ 
tain  in  other  arts  and  feiences j  and  why  not  io  in  lan¬ 
guage  ?  The  perfons  who  would  refer  every  thing  in 
language  to  mere  ufe  and  cuftom,  feem  to  me  to  con- 
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fider  reodinejs  of  execution ,  as  the  fame  thing  with  pnth- 
priety  of  execution  :  and  it  muft  be  granted,  that,  in 
all  the  practical  arts,  readinefs  of  execution  entirely 
proceeds  from  conflancy  of  ufe  and  practice.  But,  in 
other  practical  arts,  every  one  is  fenfible,  that  when 
readinefs  of  execution  is  not  regulated  by  fome  con¬ 
sent  plan,  the  refult  of  fuch  execution  is  ufually 
faulty..  It  is  true,  that,  in  all  the  pradical  arts,  much 
ufe  may  fupply  the  practitioner  with  fo  many  prece¬ 
dents,  that  fome  of  them  may  be  ufed  as  patterns  by 
which  to  regulate  almoft  any  inftance  of  execution 
that  fhall  occur.  But  it  fhould  be  confidered,  that 
the  art  of  applying  the  patterns  or  precedents  perti¬ 
nently,  is  a  kind  of  fpeculative  plan  by  which  the 
pradice  of  each  art  is  regulated ;  that  even  this  ufually 
requires  the  inflruCtion  of  a  mailer  j  and  that  the  in¬ 
flruCtion  of  this  mafter  (though  not  reduced  to  a  regu¬ 
lar  fyflem  written  down)  fupplies,  fo  far  as  it  goes,  the 
place  of  fuch  a  fyflem.  If  the  practitioner  is  ingenious 
and  induflrious,  he  will,  by  his  own  oblervation  and 
reflexion,  improve  upon  the  inflruCtions  which  are 
given  him,  and  perhaps  will,  in  many  inflances,  cany 
on  his  reflexions  till  they  become  general  principles  of 
the  art  which  he  praClifes :  and,  if  fb,  he  arrives  at 
fcience  in  thefe  inflances. 

Thole  who  propofe  ufe  and  precedent  as  the  only 
rules  of  language,  in  effeCt,  propofe  the  proceeding 
above-mentioned ;  for  they  only  fey,  that  every  man  s 
own  reflexion  may,  from  the  cuflom  of  the  language 

in  which  he  fpeaks,  form  within  his  own  mind  what 
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will  be  equivalent  to  a  plan  of  grammar,  and  which, 
though  not  drawn  up  in  exadt  method,  will  anfwer  all 
the  purpofes  of  pra&ice.  I  {hall  not  undertake  to  de¬ 
termine  what  a  man  may  do,  but  it  is  evident,  that 
very  able  men  have  not  done  what  is  above  fuppofed  ; 
for  whofoever  (hall  perufe  the  Short  Introduction 
to  English  Grammar  with  Critical  Notes,  lately 
publifhed  by  Mr.  Dodlley,  will  find  that  our  authors, 
of  the  higheft  reputation,  have  fallen  into  fuch  inac¬ 
curacies  as  would  not  be  pardoned  in  a  fchool-boy,  if 
they  appeared  in  a  Latin  compofition.  And  finely 
the  worthy  author  of  the  above-mentioned  book  has 
done  very  great  favice  to  the  language,  by  point¬ 
ing  out  the  inaccuracies,  and  by  (hewing,  in  his  very 
judicious  preface,  the  true  lource  from  whence  they 
have  fprung.  This  proves  beyond  all  difpute  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  attending  to  practical  grammar  in  our  own 
language.  It  is  farther  urged,  Sat  mode  and  cuftom 
muft  be  the  only  rule  of  fpeech,  becaule  every  living 
language  is  perpetually  changing  by  their  foie  influence: 
but  fo  is  the  execution  of  every  pradtical  art  what¬ 
ever  j  for  does  not  the  ftile  of  building,  that  of  fur¬ 
niture  and  utenfils  of  all  kinds,  vary  continually  by  the 
lame  influence,  as  likewile  the  methods  of  cultivating 
the  earth,  of  making  war,  of  carrying  on  navigation, 
and  of  condudting  the  employment  of  almoft  every 
profeflion  ?  Yet  there  are  general  principles  by  which 
men  condudt  themfelves  in  all  thele  inflances,  and 
fiich  there  are  alfo  by  which  the  application  of  language 
is  condudled,  if  men  would  take  the  pains  to  find 
them  out. 
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But  ftill  it  may  be  faid,  that  pradical  grammar  may 
be  attended  to,  without  troubling  ourfelves  with  deep 
fpeculation  on  the  nature  of  language  in  general ;  and 
this  muft  be  allowed  to  be  true.  But  even  pnu5bc^ 
grammar  cannot  be  ’written,  fo  as  to  give  fatisfadion  to 
f  perfon  of  fagacity,  without  firft  confidenng  the 
general  nature  of  the  feveral  parts  of  fpeech;  for  as 
the  application  of  language  is  exceedingly -extenfive, 
and  as  the  fignification  of  the  words  and  ^gnsmadeufe 
of  is  of  a  very  complicated  nature,  much  abftraft 
confideration  becomes  neceflkry  to  diftinguifh  the  fje- 
ral  particulars  of  the  fignification  of  the  fame  part  of 
fpeech  one  from  another;  and  efpecially  m  the  noun 
and  verb.  Every  part  of  fpeech  m  fome  particulars  of 
its  fignification  approaches  to  the  nature  of  fome  other 

part  of  fpeech,  and  if  thefe  particulars  are  not  very  care¬ 
fully  obferved  by  a  writer  on  grammar,  his  definitions 
will  be  inaccurate ;  for  the  definition  of  one  jpajj* 
fpeech  will  comprehend  fome  other  part and  it  defi¬ 
nitions  are  thus  formed,  they  will  be  of  little  or  no 
ufe  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  grammatic  definitions 
are  made  as  accurate  as  the  fubjed  admits  of,  they 
muft  be  founded  on  properties  of  the  conceptions  of 
the  mind  which  are  fomewhat  remote  from  common 
obfervation.  This  creates  an  appearance  of  difficulty 
and  abftrufenefs  in  thefe  parts  of  grammar ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  not  proper  to  trouble  children  with  very 
cxadt  definitions  at  their  firft  entrance  upon  language. 
Yet  furely  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  tell  a  child,  that  a. 
noun  fubftantive  denotes  objeds  or  things  fo  conceived, 

that  if  feveral  of  them  be  taken  together,  they  may  be 
T  counted 
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counted  by  the  numbers  one,  two ,  three,  &c. :  and 
that  verbs  denote  ftates  fb  conceived,  that  any  of  them 
may  be  confidered  as  repeated  once,  twice ,  thrice,  or 
any  number  of  times  at  pleafure,  which  the  obje& 
denoted  by  fubftantives  cannot  be.  The  other  parts 
of  fpeech  may  likewife  be  diftinguiflied  to  a  child 
by  marks  which  may  be  eafily  comprehended,  and  a 
lift  of  feveral  of  them,  as  of  the  pronouns,  conjunctions, 
and  prepofitions,  may  be  actually  given :  which  will 
enable  the  child  to  diftinguifh  them  readily  from  other 
parts  of  fpeech.  This,  and  the  care  of  a  diligent 
teacher  in  refolving  the  language,  will  do  a  great  deal 
towards  giving  the  child  a  due  apprehenfion  of  the  ufc 
of  grammatic  rules  and  diftinCfions  j  and  as  reafon  ira^ 
proves,  and  reflexion  encreafes,  more  perfedt  inftruc- 
tions  may  be  given  by  the  matter,  and  will  be  under- 
ftood  by  the  child* 

But  as  many  perlbns,  who  are  arrived  to  maturity  of 
judgment,  may  have  occafion  to  learn  a  language,  or 
to  improve  their  knowledge  of  it  j  the  definitions  in 
a  grammar  for  the  ufe  of  fiich  perlbns  mutt  be  as  ac¬ 
curate  as  poflible,  and  the  rules  as  general  as  poflible  ; 
and  if  they  ftiould  at  firft  appear  to  be  fomewhat  ab- 
firufe,  the  ftudent  mutt  be  told,  that  the  nature  of  the 
fubjeCfc  makes  this  unavoidable ;  and  therefore  that  he 
muft  be  content  to  attend  clofely  to  them  till  they  are 
well  underftood  j  and  that,  if  they  are  once  perfectly 
comprehended,  the  application  of  them  will  become 
obvious  on  any  occafion.  Thus  far  eveiy  learner  is 
concerned  to  underttand  the  grammar  of  any  particular 
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language  which  he  would  write  comply  But  thofe 
who  profefs  to  teach  any  language,  would  do  well  to 
carry  their  refearches  ftill  farther  concerning  the  nature 
of  human  fpeech  ;  becaufe  fuch  refearches,  if  pru¬ 
dently  made,  will  enable  them,  m  many  inftances,  to 
give  thofe  whom  they  teach,  general  views  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  of  conftruaion,  which  is  the  only  fure  way  of  fix¬ 
ing  the  art  of  grammar  in  their  minds,  fo  as  to  enable 
them  to  know  when  they  may  fafely  depart  from  the 
ordinary  rules,  and  how  to  do  it  with  advantage.  And 
as  this  proceeding  is  the  duty  of  a  teacher,  it  is  likewife 
neceflkry  for  all  who  would  be  as  fldlful  in  language  as 
teachers  ought  to  be.  I  am  far  from  thinking  the  fol¬ 
lowing  treatifes  are  fully  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofes  above-mentioned ;  but  fpeculative  or  rational 
grammar  has  hitherto  been  little  cultivated  m  England, 
and  if  this  treatife  fhall  contribute  to  turn  the  thoughts 
of  men  of  reflexion  to  it,  I  fhall  think  that  I  have  done 

fome  fervice. 

I  have  given  the  fubftance  of  the  practical  grammar 
in  verfe,  for  the  eafe  of  memory.  In  this  I  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  fubjedted  myfelf  to  much  poetical  criticifm  ; 
but  if  I  have  made  the  lifts  of  irregular  words  more  eafy 
to  be  remembered,  by  putting  them  into  rhime,  how¬ 
ever  harfh,  or  the  rules  more  eafy  to  be  acquired  and 
retained  by  the  fame  means,  I  am  very  little  follicitous 
for  my  reputation  as  a  poet.  We  are  all  apt  to  cenfure 
the  aukward  meafiires  of  the  rules  for  the  genders  of 
nouns  and  the  preterperfedt  tenfes  of  verbs  in  the  com- 

toon  Latin  grammar,  and  yet  no  method  has  hitherto 

been 
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been  difcovered  which  anfwers  the  end  fo  well  as  tbefe 
rules  do,  although  man y  very  ingenious  men  have  at¬ 
tempted  other  methods. , 

I  have  received  fome  afliftance  in  this  work  from  a 
very  learned  and  ingenious  treatife,  called  Hermes  j 
as  likewife  from  the  Grammaire  Raifonnee  of  Meflieurs 
de  Port- Royal,  with  the  Abbe  Fromant’s  very  ufefrd 
and  ingenious  reflexions  upon  it;  alfo  from  Father 
BufHer’s  Grammar :  I  have  had  fome  advantage  from 
San&ius’s  Minerva;  fome  from  Dr.  Wallace’s  flhort 
piece  of  Englifh  Grammar,  and  more  from  the  excellent 
Introduction  mentioned  above ;  I  have  alio  received  fome 
helps  from  Dr.  Ward’s  four  Eflays  on  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  efpecially  from  the  lift  of  verbs  publiftied  at  the 
end  of  thefe  Eflays ;  I  have  likewifo  made  fome  ufe  of 
Mr.  White’s  treatife  of  the  Englifh  verb ;  but  above  all, 
Mr.  Johnfons  Dictionary  has  been  cf  ufe  to  me.  I 
could  not  have  written  feveral  parts  of  the  Practical 
Grammar,  had  not  this  moft  excellent  performance 
fupplied  me  with  examples,  and  other  helps.  If  I 
have  not  done  injuftice  to  the  originals  which  I  have 
followed,  I  (hall  hope  that  my  practical  treatife  may  be 
ferviceable  to  learners  of  all  kinds,  which  was  my  only 
view  in  writing  it  :  there  is  much  more  in  it  thai? 
is  neceflary,  or  even  convenient;  to  trouble  a  child 
with  at  the  firft  ;  but  not  more  than  is  neceflary  for 
grown  up  perfons  who  may  be  deftrous  to  learn  the 
language,  or  the  grammar  of  it.  My  defign  was  to 
make  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  Englifh  language 
a  ftep  towards  gaining  the  like  knowledge  in  other  lan- 

guages. 
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guages,  efpecially  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  s  therefore 
I  have  followed  the  ufual  heads  which  are  found  in  the 
grammars  of  thefe  languages.  To  depart  from  thefe 
heads  may  perhaps  feem  more  concife;  but,  in  reality, 
little  advantage  is  gained  by  it ;  at  leaft  no  advantage, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  inconvenience  of  a  new  plan 
and  new  terms,  to  thofe  who  have  been  accultomed  to 
the  old.  I  have  avoided  all  difputes  with  former  writers 
on  grammar :  for  my  intention  and  inclination  wasnot  to 
cenfure,  but  to  inveftigate,  and  to  apply  what  I  lhou 
inveftigate.  I  doubt  not  but  I  have  been  guilty  of 
miftakes  in  fo  very  abftrufe  a  fubjed  as  that  of  foecu- 
lative  grammar,  and  of  omiffions  in  fo  extenfive  a 
fubjed  as  that  of  a  pradical  grammar  of  a  language  lo 
little  reduced  to  rule  as  the  Englifh  has  hitherto  been. 
But  if  any  perfon  {hall  be  pleafed  to  inform  me  ot  any 
defed  in  the  work,  I  will  endeavour  to  amend  it,  it 
my  health  and  leifurc  {hall  permit  me  to  do  it. 
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SECTION  L 

Of  the  method  which  will  be  obferved  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  treatife. 

ALTHOUGH  the  principal  intent  of  this  treadle  is 
to  explain  the  principles  upon  which  the  application  of 
language  proceeds,  and  efpccially  of  the  Englilh  Ian* 
guagej  it  is  neverthelefs  necef&ry  to  give  lome  ac¬ 
count  of  the  figns  or  fymbols  themfelves,  which  are  a  kind  of 
inftruments  to  be  applied  in  the  u(c  of  language,  as  the  tn^ylry 
of  certain  kinds  of  conceptions  and  operations  of  the  tnm<j  of 
man.  This  account  will  therefore  be  given  in  the  firft  places 
fo  far  as  relates  to  language  in  general* 

I  fhall  proceed,  after  this  account  is  given,  to  confider  the 
nature  of  the  conceptions  which  are  annexed  to  the  feveral  forts 
of  words  whereof  language  confifts,  and  to  account  for  the 
union  of  thefe  conceptions  into  conceptions  more  and  more  com¬ 
plex  at  the  pleafure  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  to  fhew  what  is 
the  reafon  that  words  mufl  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  compleat 
fentence  for  the  purpofe  of  expreffing  truth  or  falffiood.  This 
cannot  be  done  till  the  nature  of  affirmation  is  explained,  and 
the  application  of  feveral  forts  of  words  is  ffiewn,  which  have 
the  power  of  deftroying  affirmation.  Hence  the  feveral  forts  of 
words  whereof  language  conffils  muft  be  particularly  confidered 
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one  after  another,  that  the  particular  power  of  each  fort  may  be 
difeovered,  and  the  effeft  of  its  application  in  any  inftance  may 
be  known.  For  till  this  is  done,  the  conne&ive  part  of  the 
fignification  of  words  cannot  be  explained  j  which  yet  is  the 
part  pf  language  that  requires  explanation  the  moft.  I  (hall  have 
an  eye  to  the  Englifh  language  principally  throughout  the  whole 
enquiry.  But  as  the  properties  obferved  in  many  forts  of 
words,  and  feveral  of  the  properties  of  connected  conftru&ion, 
equally  obtain  in  all  languages ;  thefe  properties  will  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  as  they  are  found  in  different  languages.  And 
as  the  plan  of  conftruaion  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  Englifh ;  the  reafon  of  this  difference  will 
be  (hewn.  For  this  proceeding  will  enable  us  to  form  fomc 
judgment  of  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  thefe  languages 
when  compared  with  our  own. 

In  order  to  avoid  confufion  in  this  enquiry,  it  is  neceffary  to 
give  each  fort  of  words  a  particular  name.  And  as  the  forts 
and  names  already  eftablifhed  in  grammar,  are  fufficiently  exadt 
to  prevent  confufion,  it  is  unneceflary  to  make  any  alteration 

in  them. 

It  has  been  obferved  long  ago  by  the  writers  on  the  Latin  and 
Greek  grammar,  that  the  forts  of  words  found  in  thefe  lan¬ 
guages  may  be  conveniently  reduced  to  eight  or  nine.  Thefe 
writers  have  called  words,  when  thus  confidered,  €C  the  parts 
of  fpeecbf  and  have  given  them  the  names  of  “  Noun— Pronoun 
—Verb— Participle— Adverb — Conjunction— Prepofition— Inter¬ 
jection”  This  divifion  fuits  the  Latin ;  but  in  Greek  and  Eng¬ 
lifh  there  is  another  part  of  fpeecb,  called c<  the  Article” 

Thefe  parts  of  fpeech  will  be  each  of  them  confidered  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  fet  down,  except  the 
article.  For  it  will  be  proper  to  confidcr  its  particular  nature, 

next  in  order  after  the  noun  fubflantive ;  becaufc  of  the  efpecial 

relation 
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relation  which  it  has  to  that  of  the  fubftantive.  But  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  confider  the  general  nature  of  fevcral  of  the  parts  of 
speech  together  on  many  occafions,  for  the  fake  of  difeovering 
the  properties  which  thofe  parts  of  fpeech  have  in  common  with 
each  other,  as  likewife  the  properties  in  which  they  difkgree. 


SECTION  IL 


Of  language  confider ed  with  regard  to  the  fou7ids>  letters * 
and  other  Jytnbols ,  ufed  in  the  exfrejfions  of  which  it 
amfifts • 


THE  word  41  language*  in  its  moft  extenfivc  acceptation, 
may  comprehend  every  method  by  which  the  knowledge 
of  the  perceptions,  thoughts,  and  purpofes,  of  one  man  can  be 
conveyed  to  another.  But  as  the  application  of  certain  founds 
of  the  voice,  and  that  of  letters,  ufed  as  marks  of  the  portions 
of  the  organs  of  fpeech  by  which  tbefe  founds  are  formed,  are 
by  much  the  moft  general  and  effe&ual  of  all  the  methods  of 
communicating  our  thoughts;  thefe  founds  of  the  voice,  and 
letters  applied  to  reprefent  them  for  the  fake  of  fuch  communi¬ 
cation,  are  generally  conceived  to  conftitute  what  is  properly 
called  t€  language ”  And  the  art  of  grammar  is  “  The  art  of 
applying  thefe  founds  and  letters  confiftently  for  the  purpofe 
of  communicating  the  thoughts  of  one  man  to  another.'* 


•« 


« 


The  founds  of  the  voice  which  are  applied  in  language  are 
ufually  called  u  articulate  founds to  diftinguhh  them  firom  the 
founds  which  brute  animals,  or  inanimate  things,  are  capable 
of  producing.  For  although  the  voice  of  man  is  capable  of 
imitating  thefe  founds,  this  is  done  by  fuch  pofitions  of  the  organa 
of  Ipeech,  as  require  more  time  or  labour  in  adjusting  them,  than 
the  produ&ion  of  articulate  founds  in  the  intercourfe  of  ijpeech 
admits  of. 

B  a 


It 
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It  is  found  by  experience,  that  the  principal  of  the  articulate 
founds  of  the  human  voice,  are  formed  by  pofitions  of  the  or¬ 
gans  of  fpeech,  attended  with  manners  of  emitting  the  breath, 
which  are  reducible  to  a  few  kinds.  The  obfervation  of  this, 
produced  the  invention  of  letters.  For  what  is  called  the  force 
or  power  of  a  letter  is,  the  diredion  which  it  gives  to  the  reader 
to  place  his  organs  of  fpeech  in  a  certain  pofition,  and  to  emit 
his  breath  in  a  certain  manner.  If  all  the  pofitions  of  the  organs 
of  fpeech,  and  all  the  manners  of  emitting  the  breath  which 
each  pofition  admits  of,  could  be  exadly  determined ;  an  exad 
alphabet  might  be  made  which  would  fuit  the  founds  of  all  lan¬ 
guages  whatfoever.  But  thefe  pofitions,  and  manners  of  emitting 
the  breath,  are  capable  of  a  very  great  variety  of  degrees  of  ap¬ 
proach  towards  each  other  ;  and  hence  the  articulate  founds  run 
into  one  another,  as  mufical  founds  do,  by  almoft  imperceptible 
degrees.  When  therefore  the  articulate  founds  were  firft  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  regiftered  by  letters,  only  the  principal  and 
leading  articulations  had  letters  afligned  to  them,  and  the 
others  were  either  left  to  be  underftood,  or  were  fupphed  by 
two  or  more  letters  which  denoted  the  two  extreme  articu¬ 
lations  between  which  the  articulation  required  was  thought  to 

exift. 

When  letters  were  once  invented,  almoft  every  nation  feems 
to  have  adopted  thofe  already  found  out,  and  to  have  adapted 
them,  as  far  as  could  be  done,  to  the  articulations  of  its  pccu bar 
language.  Now  almoft  every  language  has  articulations  peculiar 
to  itfelf,  and  therefore  fliould  have  peculiar  charaders  for  fuch 
articulations.  But  almoft  all  the  European  nations  have  adopted 
the  Latin  letters,  although  they  have  not  afligned  the  lame 
letter  to  the  fame  articulation.  For  to  mention  no  more ;  the 
French  have  afligned  the  letter  (e)  to  the  fame  articulation  which 
the  Englifh  have  denoted  by  (a).  And  the  Welch  have  evidently 
afligned  feveral  letters  to  articulations  very  different  from  thofe 
to  which  other  nations  afiign  the  fame  letters.  This  application 
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of  the  fame  alphabet  to  different  languages,  and  not  to  the 
articulations,  is  manifcftly  the  principal  reafon  which  has  ocou 
fioned  both  deficiencies  and  redundancies  in  the  manner  of  er- 
prefiing  founds  by  letters,  at  leaft  in  the  Englifh  and  French 
languages,  and  probably  in  moft  of  the  languages  of  Europe. 
For  the  Celtic  and  Runic  and  German  words  which  remain 
in  thefe  languages,  require  articulations  which  were  probably 
not  ufed  in  the  Latin  $  as  the  Latin  words  which  are  tafari  into 
thefe  languages,  had  probably  articulations  which  were  not 
ufed  either  in  the  Celtic  or  Runic  or  German  languages* 
Therefore  in  order  to  fuit  languages  made  up  of  a  mixture  of 
words  taken  from  feveral  languages,  a  more  complex  alphabet 
fhould  have  been  formed  than  that  which  might  have  fuited  any 
one  of  the  languages  before  they  were  mixed  together.  But 
this  not  being  done,  the  fimple  articulations  of  the  German,  or 
Celtic,  were  frequently  denoted  by  two  or  more  letters  of  the 
Latin  alphabet ;  and  the  Latin  letters  were  frequently  retained  in 
Latin  words,  when  ufe  had  affixed  articulations  to  thefe  letters 
different  from  thofe  which  the  Romans  affixed  to  them.  Thus 
for  inftance  j  a  fimple  articulation  which  the  Englifh  received 
from  the  Saxons,  is  denoted  by  the  two  letters  (th).  This  ar¬ 
ticulation  is  like  that  denoted  by  (s)  except  that  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  refts  again  ft  the  inward  edge  of  the  upper  teeth,  .whilfl: 
all  or  moft  of  the  breath  is  forced  through  the  teeth,  fo  as  to 
make  the  fides  of  the  tongue  vibrate  j  and  this  occafions  the 
found  which  foreigners  find  fo  difficult  to  be  pronounced.  As 
a  fimple  letter  is  wanting  in  Englifh  for  the  articulation  above- 
mentioned  ;  fo,  on  the  contraiy,  feveral  articulations,  which  are 
cxa&ly  the  fame,  are  fometimes  denoted  in  Englifh  by  one 
letter  and  fometimes  by  another.  Thus  the  articulation 
UK1  ally  denoted  by  (s)  is  denoted  in  the  words,  “  nation,  vex- 
ation,”  and  many  others,  by  a  (t).  And  abundance  of  in- 
itances  may  be  produced,  both  of  defers  and  redundancies,  in 
the  letters  which  arc  applied  to  the  Englifh  language.  Many 
peculative  men  have  propofed  methods  of  reftifyiog  thefe  im- 

propric- 
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proprieties ;  and  no  doubt  much  may  be  done  towards  regulating 
the  written  marks  of  articulations,  in  any  particular  language. 
But  whofoever  confiders  attentively  what  Dr.  Wallace  and 
Dr.  Holder  have  (aid  on  the  articulations  by  which  the  founds 
of  language  are  formed,  will  be  fotisfied,  that  it  is  not  poffible 
to  determine  exactly  the  great  variety  of  articulations  which  the 
organs  of  fpeech  admit  of:  and  if  this  cannot  be  done,  all 
attempts  to  make  an  alphabet  pcrfe&ly  exad  muft  be  inefie&ual. 
For  although  the  principal  articulations  (hould  be  marked  each 
by  a  diftinS  letter  j  and  although  points  or  other  marks  flxmld 
be  applied  to  affift  in  what  the  letters  themfclves  do  not  fully 
determine  5  yet  the  intermediate  articulations  would  partake  of 
the  principal  ones  in  fuch  various  degrees,  and  in  fuch  nice 
combinations,  as  no  marks  could  effedually  afeertain.  Hence 
much  muft  be  left  to  the  car,  and  to  the  imitation  of  founds 
actually  heard,  when  pronounced  by  thole  who  are  thought  to 
(peak  any  language  well 

But  although  feveral  of  the  articulations  of  fpeech  are  fo  difficult 
to  be  exactly  afeertained  ;  it  is  obvious  to  perceive  that  lome  of 
them  are  altogether  vocal,  and  others  not  fo  ;  that  is  to  lay,  that 
fomc  of  them  produce  founds  which  may  be  continued  as  long 
as  the  fpeaker  continues  to  impel  his  breath,  without  any 
change  of  the  pofition  of  his  organs  of  utterance  $  but  that  other 
articulations  either  prevent  all  paffage  of  the  voice,  and  fo  pro¬ 
duce  no  found,  or  if  they  do  admit  the  voice  to  pafs,  the  found 
produced  is  fo  indiftinft,  or  fo  difagrecable,  that  fuch  articula¬ 
tions  are  never  ufed  Angle  in  language. 

The  letters  which  denote  the  firft  kind  of  articulations  are 
called  •*  vowels”  and  thofe  which  denote  the  latter  kind 
“  confonants,  ”  becaufe  they  muft  attend  fomc  vocal  articula¬ 
tion  in  order  to  modify  its  found,  feeing  of  themfclves  they  cither 
produce  no  found,  or  no  diftindt  or  agreeable  one. 

Such 
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Such  articulations  as  may  cither  continue  unchanged,  or  can  be 
comniodioufly  run  one  into  another,  during  one  impulfe  of  the 
breath,  form  the  founds  which  are  exprefled  by  “  fyllables ” 
Hence  a  Angle  vowel  may  form  a  fyllable ;  becaufe  the  articula¬ 
tion  denoted  by  it  may  continue  unvaried  during  one  impulfe  of 
the  breath  j  but  no  Angle  confonant  can  form  a  fyllable $  for 
if  the  articulation  denoted  by  any  confonant  fhould  continue  un¬ 
varied  during  one  impulfe  of  the  breath,  either  no  found 
would  enfue,  or  one  fo  indiftinft  or  difagreeable,  that  it  would 
not  be  conAdered  as  an  articulate  found.  The  articulations  do- 
noted  by  two  vowels  may  be  run  into  each  other  during  one 
impulfe  of  the  breath ;  and  when  this  is  done,  thofe  founds  are 
produced  which  are  denoted  by  diphthongs.  And  the  articula¬ 
tions  denoted  by  two  or  more  confonants  may  be  run  into  the 
articulation  denoted  by  a  vowel,  or  even  into  the  complex  arti¬ 
culation  denoted  by  a  diphthong  ;  and  when  this  la  A  proceeding 
is  made  ufe  of,  the  fyllable  will  be  as  complex  as  the  organs  of 
Ipeech  are  capable  of  uttering  with  one  impulfe  of  the  breath. 

The  “  words  M  of  language  each  of  them  conAA  of  one  or 
more  fyllables.  For  one  vocal  impulfe,  at  lead,  of  the  breath 
muft  be  made  in  forming  every  articulate  found  5  but  any 
number  of  fyllables  which  can  be  conveniently  pronounced 
without  taking  breath,  may  be  included  in  one  word.  The 
fyllables  included  in  every  word  conAAing  of  more  than  one 
fyllable,  muA  be  fuch  as  will  eaAly  fucceed  each  other  in  fpeak- 
ing  ;  for  it  will  appear  in  the  following  work,  that  every  Angle 
word  in  language  denotes  either  fome  one  conception,  or  fbme 
one  mode  of  eAimation  of  the  mind,  and  therefore  no  Angle 
word  admits  of  any  difcernible  interrniffion  in  pronouncing  the 
feveral  parts  of  it. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  found  of  any  fyllable  may  be  pro¬ 
nounced  with  lefs  or  more  force  exerted  in  the  emiffion  of  the 
breath,  and  this  in  feveral  keys  or  pitches  of  the  voice*  For 
2  the 
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the  voice  may  be  kept  at  one  certain  pitch  in  pronouncing  a  feries 
of  words  or  fyllables,  and  it  may  be  kept  at  another  pitch  in 
pronouncing  the  fame  feries  over  again  (and  almoft  every  man's 
voice  admits  of  continued  fpeaking  in  three  of  thefe  pitches  at 
leaft)  and  a  particular  ftrefs  may  be  laid  upon  any  fyllable  with¬ 
out  altering  the  key  or  pitch  which  the  fpeaker  makes  ufe  of, 
and  this  ftrefs  is  what  we  now  call  <c  accent”  although  the 
word  properly  denotes  a  modulation  of  the  voice,  and  not 
merely  a  ftrefs  of  utterance.  When  a  feries  of  feveral  words  is 
pronounced  together,  it  contributes  much  both  to  the  agree- 
ablenefs  of  found,  and  to  the  precifion  of  fenfe,  to  ufe  fomc 
degree  of  modulation  in  every  claufc.  The  Greeks  fcem  to 
have  modulated  feveral  fingle  letters  in  their  ufual  fpecch ; 
which  letters  are  the  circumflexed  vowels  in  this  language  $  but 
this  cuftom  is  not  ufed  in  any  language  now  fpoken  that  has 
come  to  my  knowledge.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  all  nations  in 
continued  utterance  ufe  fome  modulation,  by  railing  or  dc- 
prefting  the  voice  in  fome  fyllables  of  a  claufc  above  or  below 
the  note  in  which  the  moft  of  the  fyllables  of  the  claufc  are 
fpoke.  This  modulation  is  ufually  called  c<  empbajts”  and  is 
very  different  in  different  languages,  and  even  in  different  pro¬ 
vinces  where  the  fame  language  is  ufed,  and  that  when  words 
are  fpoke  which  exprefs  the  very  fame  meaning.  Therefore 
the  ufual  emphafis  with  which  a  particular  fentence  is  fpoke 
niuft  be  learned  by  adually  hearing  it  fpoke,  or  by  letting  it  to 
a  mufical  feale.  But  the  fyllable  of  a  particular  word  which  is 
to  have  a  ftrefs  laid  upon  it,  in  whatfoever  key  or  pitch  the  word 
is  pronounced,  may  be  ascertained  by  a  mark .  and,  as  fome 
words  have  more  fyllables  than  one  which  require  fome  addi¬ 
tional  ftrefs  of  the  voice,  though  not  equally  ftrong  j  two  or 
more  marks  may  be  ufed  to  denote  different  degrees  of  the  ftrefs 
of  voice.  But  this  proceeding  muft  be  conduded  by  different 
rules  in  every  different  language,  and  therefore  has  little  relation 

to  univerfal  grammar. 


There 
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There  are  yet  fome  marks  to  be  confidered,  which  are  ufed 
at  prefent  in  the  written  language  of  almoft  all  nations.  Thefe 
are  the  points  or  flops,  by  which  fentences  and  claufes  of  fen- 
tences  are  feparated,  in  writing,  from  each  other  j  we  have  four 
of  them  in  Englifh  of  the  following  forms  c< 
thefe  are  diflinguifhed  by  the  names  of  “  comma — ■ fcmicolon — 
colon— and  full  Jlop  j”  and  thefe,  in  Englifh  pronunciation,  not 
only  dire#  certain  breaks  or  paufes  to  be  made  in  continued 
fpeaking,  and  thofe  paufes  of  different  lengths  ;  but  likewife 
direCt  certain  tones  of  the  voice  to  be  ufed  in  pronouncing  the 
fyllables  which  precede  each  of  them.  There  is  no  pofhbility 
of  giving  any  certain  account  of  the  tone6  which  each  of  thefe 
“  points  ”  requires,  becaufe  they  vary  according  to  the  remifnefs 
or  eagernefs  with  which  the  fpcaker  delivers  his  thoughts. 
Nor  can  any  certain  directions  be  given  where  to  ufe  any 
of  them,  except  the  full  flop  $  which  is  always  placed  at  the 
end  of  a  fentence.  But  if  any  one  has  a  dear  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  what  is  written,  he  will  eafily  perceive  where 
the  points  are  to  be  placed  $  and  if  he  has  obferved  good  fpeakers 
or  readers,  he  will  eafily  perceive  what  tones  are  to  be  ufed  pre- 
vious  to  each  point.  But  all  this  muft  refpeCt  fome  one  language, 
and  not  language  in  general,  of  which  I  am  principally  to  treat 
at  prefent.  I  therefore  proceed  to  that  which  is  the  principal  in¬ 
tention  of  rational  or  fpeculative  grammar,  viz.  to  explain  the 
proceeding  of  the  mind  in  forming  the  conceptions  annexed  to 
words,  and  in  applying  thefe  conceptions  by  the  means  of  words, 
fo  as  to  communicate  the  perceptions,  thoughts,  and  puipofei 
of  one  man  to  another. 


C 


A  Specu* 


A  Speculative  Grammar. 
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SECTION  I. 

Of  the  noun  and  verb  tn  general. 


r^HE  flighteft  conGderation  of  the  nature  of  language, 
is  fufficient  to  difeover  that  the  noun  and  verb  are 
t  the  principal  parts  of  fpeech  :  for  no  fingle  word, which 
is  not  a  noun  or  a  verb,  expreffes  compleat  fenfe; 
nor  does  any  feries  of  words,  which  has  not  a  noun  or  a  verb, 
or  both  the  one  and  the  other,  in  it,  exprefs  fuch  fenfe.  And 
upon  a  clofer  conGderation  it  will  appear,  that  the  general  nature 
of  the  one  of  thefe  parts  of  fpeech,  when  determined,  will 
contribute  much  to  illuftrate  that  of  the  other.  I  (hall  therefore 
proceed  to  give  a  general  view  of  both  of  thefe  parts  of  fpeech 
together,  in  order  to  account  for  fome  general  properties  in 
which  the  verb  appears  to  agree  with  the  noun,  whilft  yet  the 
nature  of  a  conception  denoted  by  a  verb  in  any  of  its  forms- 
(participles  not  excepted)  is  effentially  different  from  a  conception, 
denoted  by  any  fort  of  noun. 


f 

A 

t 


In  order  to  this  I  (hall  ufc  the  word  u  objtBn  in  a  fenfe 
fome  what  more  extenGve  than  that  in  which  it  is  commonly  ap¬ 
plied  ;  and  that  1  may  not  be  mifunderftood,  it  is  necelfery  to 

C  2  give 
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give  notice,  that  by  the  word  “  obje#"  is  meant,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  treatife,  not  only  whatfoever  produces  an  image  in  the  eye, 
whence  the  conception  thereof  is  conveyed  to  the  mind ;  but 
like  wife  whatfoever  produces  any  fenfation,  or  gives  occafion  to 
any  internal  conception,  fuch  as  that  the  mind  can  employ  its 
difeurfive  powers  upon  that  conception  only. 

DEFINITIONS. 

“  Nouns  are  the  names  of  objeds,  as  the  conceptions  thereof 
<c  are  diftinguilhed  in  the  mind  by  conftant  marks  or  charaders, 
<c  which  are  conceived  to  be  evidences  of  a  conftant  principle 
€i  of  exiftence  peculiar  to  each  objed,  whether  fuch  principle 
44  is  to  be  taken  notice  of  or  not/* 

Two  forts  of  conceptions  of  objeds,  which  are  apprehended 
to  be  in  themfelves  of  the  nature  mentioned  in  this  definition, 
have  introduced  two  forts  of  nouns  into  the  ufe  of  language. 
Thefe  are  the  noun  fubftantive,  and  the  noun  adjedive. 

In  the  conceptions  annexed  to  fubftantives,  notice  is  taken  of 
the  peculiar  feparate  principle  of  exiftence  of  the  objed  which 
each  fubftantive  denotes. 

In  the  conceptions  annexed  to  adjedives,  no  feparate  principle 
of  exiftence  is  to  be  taken  notice  of.  This  is  the  reafon  why 
thefe  words,  “  whether  fuch  principle  is  to  be  taken  notice  of 
««  or  notf  are  added  to  the  definition. 

44  Verbs  are  expreffions  of  ftates  of  being,  as  diftingui/hed  in 
€t  the  mind  by  marks  or  charaders,  which  may  be  conceived  as 
«  evidences  of  a  principle  of  exiftence  in  the  ftates.  But  not 
«  of  a  principle  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  be  conftantly  in  each 
«•  ftate,  or  peculiar  to  each  period  into  which  the  ftate  may 
44  be  diftinguiflied.** 
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As  the  conceptions  denoted  by  nouns  reprefent  objects  fo  ex¬ 
ceedingly  various ;  and  the  conceptions  denoted  by  verbs  like- 
wife  reprefent  fates  of  being  fo  exceedingly  various,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  difcover  any  property  which  is  not  found  in  any  verb, 
fo  general  as  to  extend  to  all  nouns;  and  to  difcover  a  property 
which  is  not  found  in  any  noun,  fo  general  as  to  extend  to  aU 
verbs.  Yet  the  conftant  and  peculiar  principle  of  exigence, 
upon  which  the  definition  of  the  noun  as  given  above  is  founded, 
and  the  inconftant  and  occafional  principle  of  exiftencc  on  which 
the  definition  of  the  verb  is  founded,  are  fuch  properties  as 
effedually  diftinguifh  the  conception  denoted  by  any  noun, 
whether  fubftantive  or  adjedive,  from  the  conception  denoted 
by  any  verb  in  any  of  its  forms  (participles  not  excepted.)  But 
as  this  may  not  appear  at  the  firft  fight  to  my  readers,  it  is  ne- 
cefiary  to  confider  the  feveral  parts  of  each  of  the  definitions,  in 

order  to  fhew  that  the  diftindions  upon  which  they  are  founded 
are  juft. 

Of  die  firft  definition,  fo  far  as  the  fubftantive  is  concerned 
in  it 

As  the  conceptions  denoted  by  noun  fubftantives  take  notice 
of  the  principle  of  exiftence,  which  is  apprehended  to  be  con- 
ftant  in  each  objed,  and  peculiar  to  it ;  thefe  conceptions  are 
made  to  reprefent  the  objeds  thcmfelves,  and  of  confluence 
become  fubjed  to  number.  Hence  if  foveral  fubftantives  are 
joined  by  the  conjundion  “  andf  the  expreffion  thus  formed 
will  be  that  of  one  complex  conception  :  but  the  objed  which 
it  reprefents  will  confift  of  more  individuals  than  are  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  fignification  of  cither  fubftantive  ufed  alone. 
Thus  “  a  man  and  virtue  ”  is  the  expreffion  of  a  plural  concep¬ 
tion  i  although  the  conception  denoted  by  ««  a  man  ”  and  that 
denoted  by  “  virtue  ”  are  each  of  them  lingular.  And  the  ex¬ 
preffion  “  and  virtues  ”  denotes  a  greater  number  of  objeds 
than  either  “men”  or  «  virtues ”  ufed  alone. 


Now 
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Now  any  two  fobftantives  may  be  united  by  the  conjunction 
“  W”  into  an  expreflion  of  one  complex  conception  »  and  as 
fuch  conception  always  reprefents  objeds  increafed  m 
it  is  evident  that  the  objeds  denoted  by  fobftantives  are  confidered 
as  in  themfelves  effentiaUy  feparate.  Hence  the  conceptions  de¬ 
nted  by  fobftantives  are  conceptions  feparately  afc^tainedmthe 
in  tolled,  and  laid  up  in  the  memory  as  fo  afeertamed  Forwere 
they  not  fo,  they  could  not  reprefent  objeds,  as  each  ofttem  is 
feparately  diftinguifhed  from  other  objeds  by  a  principle  of  ex- 

iftencc  peculiar  to  itfidf* 

Very  many  objeds  denoted  by  fobftantives  have  really  no  fo- 
parate  principle  of  exigence  in  themfelves }  as  for  tnftance,  ^llbc 
<<  -u/ rtues— vices — arts — -fei ettces,  and  all  relations— qu*kties--<tt- 
«  tributes,"  and  in  general  all  objeds,  the  conceptions  whereof  are 
ufually  called  abftrad  ideas.  But  the  mind  confiders  thefe  objeds 
as  if  each  of  them  had  a  peculiar  conftant  principle  of  exiftence 
in  itfelf ;  and  this  the  mind  does  merely  for  its  own  convenience. 
Therefore  the  conceptions  of  thefe  abftrad  objeds  are  feparately 
afeertained  in  the  intelled,  and  laid  up  in  the  memory  as  o 
afeertained,  in  the  very  fame  manner  as  the  conceptions  of  beings 
are,  each  whereof  has  a  principle  of  exiftence  peculiar  to,  and 
inherent  in,  itfelf,  independent  of  any  mode  of  conception  ct 

the  mind  of  nun* 


Of  the  firft  definition,  fo  for  as  the  adjedive  is  concerned  in  it. 

The  conception  denoted  by  a  noun  adjedive  cannot  be  fepa¬ 
rately  afeertained  in  the  intelled,  and  laid  up  in  the  memory  as 
fo  afeertained.  For  if  it  were  confidered  under  fuch  ssfcatiin- 
ment,  it  would  become  the  conception  of  an  abftrad  objed,  to 
which  the  mind  gives  a  feparate  principle  of  exiftence ;  and  fuch 
conception  might  be  denoted  by  a  fubftantive  which  correfponds 
with  the  adjedive.  As  for  inftancc,  the  conceptions  denoted  by 

the  adjedives  “  woody— fertile— ext<»five—defolaie"  if 
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dered  as  feparately  afcertained  in  the  intelledt,  become  the  ab» 
ftradt  conceptions  which  are  denoted  by  the  fubftantives  <c  woods* 
«  nefs— fertility— extent — deflation  ”  and  fo  of  other  inftanoes. 
Hence  it  is  clear,  that  every  adjedtive  cxpreflcs  a  conception, 
which  in  itfelf  is  capable  of  representing  an  abftradl  objedt  But 
the  gramma  tic  form  of  the  adjedtive  gives  notice,  that  the  con¬ 
ception  is  never  to  be  fo  confidered,  when  it  is  exprefled  by  its  ad¬ 
jedtive  name.  All  adjedlives  exprefs  abftradl  conceptions :  even 
fuch  adjedlives  as  are  derived  from  fubftantives  which  are  the 
names  of  real  beings.  As  for  inftance,  the  conceptions  denoted 
by  “  manly— brutijh— earthy 99  are  not  the  lame  with  thofe  de¬ 
noted  by  the  fubftantives,  “  man— brute— earthy9  but  with  thofe 
denoted  by  lt  manlinefs — brutijhnefs- — earthinefs  f  ’  and  fo  of  other 
inftances.  It  is  true,  that  many  adjedlives  have  no  abftradl  fab- 
ftantives  correfponding  with  them,  becaufe  fuch  have  not  been 
found  neceflary  in  language.  But  the  conceptions  denoted  by  fuch 
adjedlives  are  abftradl  conceptions,  notwithftanding  they  have  no 
abftradl  fubftantive  names.  Thus  the  adjedlives  €€  Trojan— 
“  Sicilian— Miltonic99  do  not  denote  the  lame  conceptions  which 
the  fubftantives  “  Trey— Sicily— Milton 99  denote ;  but  abftradl 
conceptions  formed  from  the  objedls  denoted  by  “  Troy— Sicily 
<c  — Milton  f  although  thefe  conceptions  have  no  fubftantive 
names.  Now  abftradl  objedls  (fuch  as  thofe  denoted  by  *c  man* 
“  linefs — brutifhnefsy9  above  mentioned)  have  no  principle  of  fc- 
parate  exiftence,  but  fuch  as  the  mind  of  man  gives  them  for  its 
own  convenience  ;  and  as  fuch  principle  is  given  to  them  merely 
for  the  convenience  of  the  mind  of  man,  it  may  be  taken  away 
from  them  when  foe  ver  the  like  convenience  requires  it.  And 
whenfoever  this  feparate  principle  is  to  be  confidered  as  taken 
away  from  an  abftradl  objedt,  the  conception  of  it  is  denoted  by 
an  adjedtive.  Hence  an  adjedlive  unites  with  a  fubftantive,  fo  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  name  of  the  objedt  reprefented  by  the  ex- 
prefiion.  For  the  principle  by  which  the  objedt  exifts  is  taken 
notice  of  in  the  conception  which  the  fubftantive  denotes,  and 
the  conception  denoted  by  the  adjedtive  takes  no  notice  of  any 
3  principle 
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principle  of  exigence,  but  unites  with  the  conception  which 
does  take  notice  of  fuch  principle.  So  that  the  principle  re¬ 
mains  fuch  as  the  fubftantive  denotes  it,  whether  an  adjc&ive 
be  added  to  the  fubftantive  or  not. 

Hence  it  is  manifeft,  that  what  is  denoted  by  an  adje&ive  can¬ 
not  be  the  objedfc  of  number,  becaufe  it  is  never  attended  to  fe- 
parately  by  the  mind  of  man ;  feeing  it  is  to  be  confidered  as  de- 
flitute  of  all  principle  of  feparate  exiftence. 

The  definition  of  the  verb  confidered  particularly. 


The  conceptions  denoted  by  verbs  mull  have  fome  of  the 
properties  of  the  conceptions  which  are  denoted  by  fubftantives, 
and  fome  of  the  properties  of  thofe  denoted  by  adjedtives.  For 
as  the  ftate  denoted  by  a  verb  may  be  confidered  as  having  a 
principle  of  exiftence  in  it,  the  ftate  under  fuch  confideration 
will  be  reprefented  to  the  mind  by  a  conception  that  is  feparately 
afeertained  in  the  intelled,  as  the  conception  denoted  by  a  fub- 
ftantive  is;  and  fuch  conception  muft  of  confequence  become  the 
objedt  of  number.  The  forms  of  the  infinitive  mood  of  verbs 
denote  verbal  ftates  under  this  kind  of  conception,  as  in  the  ex- 
preflions  "  to  think  and  to  /peak — to  have  laboured  and  to  labour  ” 
For  each  of  thefe  expreftions  denotes  a  plural  conception.  But 
thefe  verbal  ftates  exift  by  a  principle,  which  is  not  conftant, 
nor  peculiar,  to  each  individual  portion  of  the  ftate  which  may 
be  denoted  by  one  and  the  fame  form  of  one  and  the  fame  verb. 
Therefore  this  principle  may  be  communicated  to  the  ftate  and 
then  with-held ;  and  then  communicated,  and  then  with¬ 
held  ;  and  fo  on :  and  this  proceeding  will  diftinguifh  the 
parts  or  periods  of  a  verbal  ftate  one  from  another,  although 
each  part  or  period  is  conceived  to  exift  by  one  and  the  fame 
principle.  Hence  verbal  ftates  become  fubjedfc  to  a  kind  of 
number,  to  which  the  objedts  denoted  by  fubftanves  are  not  fub- 
jedt.  This  number  exprefics  the  fevcral  times  that  a  ftate  denoted 
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by  one  and  the  fame  verbal  form  is  repeated,  as  in  the  ex- 
preflions  “  to  J peak  once— twice — tbrice — many  times  /  6c c. 
The  participles  in  Englifh  are  ufed  in  this  conflrudlion,  as  well 
as  the  forms  of  the  infinitive  mood  of  verbs ;  as  in  the  expref* 
fion  il  /peaking  once — twice — tbrice — many  times”  &c.  So  that 
the  conceptions  denoted  by  participles  thus  ufed,  reprefent  flates, 
as  each  has  a  feparate  exiflence  5  but  as  that  exiflence  depends 
upon  a  principle  which  may  be  communicated  to  the  flates  oc- 
cafionally,  and  with- held  occafionally.  Hence  the  participles  in 
Englifh  are  continually  ufed  in  conflrudlion  like  fubflantives  *  for 
they  may  denote  flates,  as  having  in  them  a  principle  of  exiflence, 
although  not  conflantly.  If  this  principle  is  conceived  to  be 
with-held  from  any  period  of  a  verbal  flate,  fuch  period  becomes 
the  objedl  of  memory  only,  for  its  exiflence  is  over.  If  the 
principle  is  conceived  to  be  continued,  fuch  period  is  an  objedl 
of  adtual  perception,  for  its  exiflence  continues.  If  it  is  only 
forefeen  that  a  principle  of  exiflence  will  be  communicated  to  a 
verbal  flate ;  the  period  of  fuch  flate,  to  which  the  principle  will 
be  communicated,  is  an  objedl  of  forefight  only,  for  its  exiflence 
is  unbegun.  It  is  this  manner  of  conceiving  the  exiflence  of 
verbal  flates,  which  gives  occafion  to  the  three  Englifh  forms  of 
the  infinitive  mood  of  verbs.  As  <f  to  be— to  have  been— to  be 
tl  about  to  be  /  and  likewife  to  the  three  participles,  <c  being — 
<c  having  been— about  to  be”  whereof  the  two  forms,  4<  to  be— 
u  being/  exprefs  a  flate  of  being,  as  it  is  the  objedl  of  adtual 
perception:  the  two  forms,  “  to  have  been — having  been/  exprefs 
it  as  an  objedl  of  memory :  and  the  two  forms,  “  to  be  about  to  be 
“  —being  about  to  be/  exprefs  it  as  an  objedl  of  forefight. 

The  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood  is  ufed,  in  all  languages  that 
I  am  acquainted  with,  on  many  occafions,  as  if  it  were  a  noun 
fubflantive.  But  the  participles  are  ufed  in  this  manner  in  no 
language  which  I  am  acquainted  with,  but  the  Englifh  only. 
It  is  by  means  of  participles  ufed  as  fubflantives,  that  we  per¬ 
form  in  Englifh,  what  in  Latin  is  performed  by  thofe  verbal 

D  forms 
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forms  which  arc  called  gerunds  abd  fupines  %  and  what  m  Greek 
is  performed  by  the  article  placed  in  different  cafes  before  the  in¬ 
finitive  forms  of  the  verb.  Thus  what  is  expreffed  in  Englifh 
by  ««  of  /peaking — in  /peaking”  may  be  expreffed  in  Latin  by 
«« loqucndi—loqucndo/  and  in  Greek  by  nteyuv— retoyt*, 

For  as  verbal  ftates  muff  be  confidered,  on  many  occafions,  as 
objects  exiiling  by  a  principle  of  being  which  is  in  them  ;  when- 
foever  they  arc  fo  confidered,  the  expreflibns  of  thefe  ftates  muft 
be  ufed  in  the  fame  kibds  of  cohftru&ioa  in  which  fubftantivet 
are  ufed.  For  the  verbal  ftate6  under  this  confederation  become 
feparate  abftnfet  obje&s  ;  only  the  principle  by  which  each  ftate 
exifts  is  not  conceived  to  be  peculiar  to  it  only,  nor  to  be  cOtt- 
ftandy  in  k.  The  conceptions  of  verbal  ftates  thus  formed,  are 
of  confequence  to  be  applied  on  (he  fame  principles,  on  which 
the  conceptions  of  abfiraA  ftates  are  applied,  when  thefe  con¬ 
ceptions  are  denoted  by  fubftantives.  Or,  in  other  wotds,  they 
muft  be  denoted  by  eipreffions  which  admit  the  fignl  of  cafes 
to  be  united  with  them.  And  hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the 
infinitive  mood  of  the  Latiil  verb  is  declined  by  cafes  %  as 
%  1  dlcert^dkendt^^duendo — dt ceTidufn^—didi uTn-^-didl u :  and  that 
the  infinitive  mood  of  the  Greek  verb  is  declined  by  the  oafe  of 
the  article  prefixed  to  it;  as,  to  Aiyiiv — ra  Xtfur—Tf  kryttr. 

But  although  the  conceptions  of  verbal  ftates  may  be  fcpfcrately 
afcertained  in  the  intellect,  and  laid  up  in  the  memory  as  fo 
afeertained;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  conceptions  denoted 
by  fubftantives :  yet  verbal  conceptions  muft  be  made  to  unite 
with  the  conceptions  denoted  by  fubftantives,  or  by  any  words 
ufed  as  fubftantives ;  and  this  in  order  to  anfwcr  the  principal 
purpofe  of  cofcne&ed  language.  For  when  the  conception  of 
any  obje#  is  raifed  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  by  mentioning  its 
name,  or  by  ufing  a  fefries  of  words  equivalent  to  a  name  ;  foch 
ob}e&  muft  be  reprefen  ted  in  feme  ftate  of  being,  which  k  either 
might  or  might  not  have  been  in,  for  any  thing  tne  hearer  knew 

before  the  fpeaker  told  him,  Becaufe,  if  this  is  not  done,  the 
2  fpeaker 
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fpeaker  conveys  no  new  information  to  the  hearer*  Therefore, 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  moil  necefiary  point,  Some  verb  k 
placed  in  immediate  depend  an  oe  on  the  name  or  expreffion  of  the 
objeCt  which  is  to  be  represented  as  in  the  State  of  being  which 
the  verb  denotes  ;  and  this  flate  is  considered  as  having  an  occa¬ 
sional  exigence  given  to  it,  for  the  pur  pole  of  representing  the 
object  as  in  the  State.  Now  the  occaiion  may  require  that  this 
State  Shall  be  considered  as  existing  before  the  time,  or  at^he 
time,  or  after  the  time,  ia  which  the  words  are  fpoke.  And  this 
way  of  considering  the  existence  of  a  verbal  State  has  introduced 
thefe  forms  of  the  verb  which  constitute  the  tenfes  of  the  indi¬ 
cative  mooch  Or  the  occasion  may  require  that  the  existence  of 
the  State  Shall  be  considered  as  the  cffoCt  of  Some  command  or 
entreaty;  and  this  has  introduced  the  forms  of  the  knpecafree 
mood.  Or  it  may  be  requisite  to  consider  the  existence  ef  the 
State  as  attended  with  no  impoSfihility,  contradiction,  or  ahSurdky. 
This  has  produced  the  E&glifh  forms  of  the  verb  which  have 
“  may  ”  and  "  might  ”  before  them.  Or  k  may  be  requisite  lo 
consider  the  existence  of  the  State  as  the  effect  of  power,  cap*- 
city,  or  of  inevitable  neceSfity ;  and  this  has  produced  the  forms 
of  the  English  verb  which  have  u  can-^rcould^mufi'”  before 
them.  I  Shall  Shew  at  large,  when  the  verb  is  treated  of  ifi 
particular,  wherein  thoSe  definitive  forms  differ  in  Signification 
from  the  infinitive  forms,  and  the  participles.  But  k  is  clear 
that  a  verbal  State,  as  exprefiied  by  any  of  the  tenfes  of  any  of  the 
moods,  is  apprehended  to  have  a  principle  of  existence  which 
may  be  conceived  as  with-held  from  k  at  the  pleafure  of  the  mind« 
If  this  principle  is  conceived  to  be  always  with-held  from  any  past 
or  period  of  a  verbal  State,  Such  part  or  period  can  have  no  exist¬ 
ence.  Hence  the  negative  particle  M  not”  when  united  with  a 
verb,  exprefles  a  State  which  is  without  aCtual  existence*  Some* 
times  considered  as  an  abstract  State,  and  Sometimes  as  in  con- 
junction  with  Some  particular  objeCt ;  becauSc  the  principle  by 
which  it  Should  exiSl  is  never  communicated  to  it  Now  the 
occasions  of  connected  language  continually  require  us  to  consider 

D  2  States 
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ftates  of  being  which  are  prevented  from  exiding,  and  that  by 
various  means,  and  this  at  any  time  pad,  prefent,  or  to  come  j 
and  hence  the  negative  particle  is  fo  frequently  found  in  con- 
drudion  with  verbs  in  all  their  forms. 


It  is  evident,  that  the  dates  denoted  by  verbs  are  all  of  them 
abdrad  dates  ;  for  if  they  had  any  real  exidence  feparate  from 
that  of  other  objeds,  the  principle  of  fuch  exidence  mud  be  in 
the  dates  themfclvcs.  And  of  confcquence  fuch  principle 
could  not  be  confidered  as  with-held  from,  and  much  lefs  as  never 
communicated  at  all  to,  the  dates,  at  the  plcafure  of  the  mind 
of  man.  Therefore  no  objed,  which  is  conceived  to  have  a 
principle  of  being  inherent  in  itfelf,  can  be  denoted  by  a  verb. 
As  for  indance,  no  fuch  objed  as  is  exprefled  by  “  mind — body 

«  man _ a  be  aft— a  tree— a  mineral”  &c.  can  be  denoted  by 

any  verb.  But  dates,  the  conceptions  whereof  are  formed  by 
abftradion  from  the  objeds  above  mentioned,  may  be  denoted  by 
verbs,  if  thefe  dates  arc  conceived  to  exid  by  a  principle  which 
may  be  communicated  to  them,  or  with-held  from  them,  at  the 
pleafure  of  fuch  objeds  as  have  a  real  principle  of  exidence  in 
themfelves,  or  of  any  objed  to  which  the  mind  adigns  fuch 
principle  for  its  own  convenience. 


Therefore  the  fame  conceptions  which  are  denoted  by  verbs, 
may  be  denoted  by  adjedives,  if  the  occafional  principle  by 
which  verbal  dates  are  conceived  to  exid  is  not  attended  to. 
Hence  the  conceptions  denoted  by  verbs  may  unite  with  thofc 
denoted  by  fubdantives,  much  in  the  fame  manner  that  adjedive 
conceptions  unite  with  fubdantive  conceptions  j  except  that  the 
verbal  conception  will  carry  along  with  it  the  notion  of  the  in- 
condancy  of  the  principle  by  which  it  exids.  But  the  adjedive 
conception  will  carry  no  fuch  notion  along  with  it.  For  it  di- 
reds,  that  no  notice  is  to  be  taken  of  any  principle  of  exidence 
as  in  it,  but  as  in  fome  objed,  with  the  exidence  whereof  k 
unites.  Hence  the  adjedive  conception  is  to  be  adjuded  pro- 
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perly  to  coalefce  with  that  exiftence,  fo  as  to  continue  united  with 
it.  If  then  the  notion  of  the  inconflant  principle,  by  which  the 
flate  exifts,  be  quite  abftradted  from  the  conception  denoted  by 
a  verbal  form,  fuch  form  will  become  of  the  nature  of  an  ad- 
jedtive.  Therefore,  when  verbal  forms  are  ufed  to  denote  con- 
flant  or  habitual  flates,  they  appear  to  differ  in  no  refpedt  from 
real  adjedtives ;  as  is  manifefl  in  the  Englifh  expreffions,  *f  a  la - 
€t  bouring  man—- a  running  borfe—tbe  Jinging  pfalms — an  accent • 
“  plijhed  gentleman — a  determined  refolution”  and  innumerable 
other  inftanccs. 

The  definitive  forms  of  verbs  coalefce  with  the  objedtive 
names,  or  expreffions  on  which  they  depend,  as  participles  do : 
but  thefe  forms  have  part  of  their  fignification,  fuch  as  no  other 
forms  of  verbs,  nor  any  other  forts  of  words,  have.  This  part 
of  their  fignification  thews,  that  the  expreffion  on  which  any  of 
them  depends  is  fufficiently  compounded  for  the  fpeaker's  prefent 
occafion  (as  I  fhall  fhew  at  large  when  the  verb  is  treated  of  in 
particular.)  But  this  part  of  the  fignification  of  a  definitive 
verb  makes  no  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  flate  denoted  by 
the  verb  itfelf.  For  this  is  flill  conceived  to  depend  for  its  ex- 
iflence  on  a  principle  which  is  occafionally  given  to  it,  or  taken 
from  it,  or  never  given  to  it  at  all,  according  as  it  fuits  the 
fpeaker’s  purpofe  to  reprefent  the  flate.  And  therefore  the  verb 
in  its  definitive  forms  does  not  depart  from  the  effential  property 
of  a  verb  in  its  infinitive  and  participial  forms,  viz.  that  of  ex- 
preffing  a  flate  which  has  a  principle  of  exiftence  that  is  neither 
conflantly  in  it,  nor  peculiar  to  it. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  fuperfluous  repetition  of  words,  I  fhall 
call  a  conflant  principle  of  exiftence  peculiar  to  a  particular 

objedt,  and  to  it  only  “  an  incommunicable  principle  of  ex* 
u  iftence 


And 
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And  a  principle  of  exigence  which  is  not  confantly  in,  nor 
peculiar  to,  a  verbal  fate,  although  it  is  occafionalljr  in  k,  “  * 
“  communicable  principle  of  exiJUmt* 


SECTION  IL 

Of  noun  fuhjtantives  in  particular. 

NOUN  fubftantives  arc  the  names  of  objeds,  as  the  con- 
ceptions  thereof  are  feparately  compleatcd  in  the  intelled, 
and  diftinguifhed  by  marks,  or  charaders,  conceived  to  be  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  principle  of  cxiftence  which  is  coaftaat  and  peculiar 
to  each  objed ;  or,  in  other  words,  which  is  incommunicable  to 
any  other  objed^ 

The  confideration  of  the  proceeding  by  which  the  mind  of 
man  acquires  the  conceptions,  whereof  noun  fiibftantives  are  the 
names,  will  explain  die  fignification  of  any  fubftantive,  fo  far 
as  fuch  fignification  is  different  from  that  of  any  other  fort  of 
word*  except  that  of  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood  (the  Englifb 
participles  being  confidcrcd  as  included  in  this  mood.)  And 
the  confideration  of  the  principle  of  existence,  which  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  {hewn  by  the  charaders  that  diftinguilh  the  objeds 
denoted  by  fubftantives,  will  explain  the  difference  of  fignifU 
cation  between  a  noun  fubftantive,  and  a  verb  in  the  infinitive 


I  IUVi 


The  power  of  the  mind  is  not  merely  paffive  in  acquiring 
the  conceptions  above  mentioned,  as  k  is  in  receiving  the  per¬ 
ceptions  which  are  conveyed  to  it  by  the  fenfcs.  But  the  atten¬ 
tion  is  confined.  to  fome  particulars  of  what  may  be  before  the 
mind  at  once,  fo  that  the  reft  are  difiregarded,  till  the  parti¬ 
culars  which  arc  intended  to  be  taken  into  the  fignification  of 
one  fubftantive,  or  verbal  name,  are  fixed  in  the  intelled.  We 

acquire 
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acquire  in  our  carlkfl  infancy  the  cuflona  of  exerting  this  power 
of  confining  or  checking  the  attention.  For  this  is  conftantly 
done,  when  particular  things  (and  thefe  nioft  commonly  the 
objeds  of  fight)  ore  pointed  out,  or  prefented  to  us,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  we  fix  our  attention  on  them,  whilfl  their  names 
are  mentioned  to  us.  When  any  fet  of  particulars  has  been  fe 
attended  to  by  the  mind,  as  that  it  forms  a  conception  from  them 
feparately  confidcred,  and  denoted  by  a  fubflantive,  or  verbal 
name ;  the  event  is,  that  whenfoever  the  conception  recurs  to 
the  mind,  the  name  recurs  with  it  by  mere  recoliedion.  And 
converfely,  whenfoever  the  name  is  mentioned  to  a  perfon,  who 
has  not  the  conception  which  it  denotes,  a&ually  in  his  mind, 
but  who  has  previoufly  formed  it,  and  annexed  it  to  the  name  j 
this  conception  recurs  by  mere  recoliedion  to  fuch  perfon.  Hence 
when  what  we  call  the  fenfe  of  a  noun  fubflantive,  or  of  an 
infinitive  verb,  is  raifed  in  the  mind  of  a  perfon  to  whom  fuch 
fubflantive  or  verb  is  mentioned,  that  perfon  k  not  obliged  to 
exert  any  new  difeurfive  ad:  in  order  to  form  fuch  fenfe,  but  the 
whole  of  it  recurs  to  the  intelled  at  once  by  fimplc  reOolkdion, 

The  definitions  which  have  been  given  of  noun  fubflantive* 
by  almofl  all  the  writers  upon  grammar,  are  founded  fclely  on 
this  finglc  property  of  the  conception  denoted  by  a  fubflantive. 
Thus  the  definition  in  Lilly’*  Grammar  is, 

“  A  noun  fubflantive  is  that  which  ftandeth  by  kfolf,  and  rfc* 
“  quireth  not  another  word  to  be  joined  with  k,  to  fhew  its 
41  fignificatkxu” 

This  definition  is  evidently  true,  fo  far  as  k  extends.  For  a* 
noun  fubflantives  denote  conceptions  which  are  feparately  <xxb» 
pleted  in  the  intelled,  any  one  of  them  may  be  mentioned 
fingly,  and  the  meaning  of  k  will  inflantiy  recur  to  the  mind : 
fo  that  there  can  be  no  occafion  for  other  words  to  fhew  ks  figni* 
fication.  But  the  difference  between  a  conception  denoted  by  + 

fubflantive. 
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fubftantive,  and  a  conception  denoted  by  a  verb  in  the  infinitive 
mood,  is  not  hereby  afcertaincd.  For  the  verbs,  “  to ail  to 

[peak— to  be  ailed— to  be  Jpoke — aihng—ffxaking— being  ailed 
«  1 hieing  Jpoke,”  &c.  require  no  words  to  be  joined  with  them 
to  (hew  their  fignification,  any  more  than  the  fubftantives,  “  aBion 
«« —Jpcccb”  do. 

The  definition  of  a  noon  fubftantive  given  by  Johnfon  in  hit 
grammatical  commentaries  (from  which  thofe  of  Father  Buffier, 
Ruddiman,  and  many  others,  arc  not  materially  different)  is 

to  the  following  pUrpofe. 

«  A  noun  fubftantive  denotes  the  conception  of  an  objed, 
**  which  conception  fb  fubfifts  in  the  underftanding,  that  it  nuj 
4C  be  the  fubjedfc  of  affirmation.** 

Thefe  authors  purpofely  intend  to  include  the  verb  in  the  in¬ 
finitive  mood,  amongft  noun  fubftantives,  and  give  notice  of 
their  intention  to  do  fo.  They  have  manifeftly  adopted  the 
principle  firft  publifhed  (as  I  think)  about  a  hundred  years  ago  in 
the  Grammairc  Generate  et  Raifonie,  faid  to  be  written  according 
to  the  notions  of  M.  Amaud,  of  the  Society  of  Port  Royal.  In 
this  grammar,  no  form  of  the  verb  which  has  not  the  power  of 
affirmation  is  allowed  to  be  a  verb.  And  as  the  infinitive  forms  of 
verbs  have  not  this  power  of  affirmation,  they  arc  of  courfc  con- 
fidered  as  belonging  to  other  parts  of  lpccch.  This  proceeding 
is  only  fhifting  off  the  difficulty  of  (hewing  a  re&fon  why  it  is 
exceedingly  convenient  in  language,  that  fome  forms  of  every 
verb  (hould  have  the  power  of  affirmation,  whilft  other  forms 
fhould  not ;  as  likewife  of  determining  precifely  in  what  affirma¬ 
tion  confifts. 

Now  the  infinitive  forms  of  verbs  denote  u  Jlates  of  beings  as 
the  conceptions  of  them  arc  completed  in  the  intellect.  Conse¬ 
quently,  one  of  thefe  dates  is  as  perfect  in  the  apprehenfion  of 
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the  mind  of  man,  as  any  obied  denoted  by  a  noun  fubftantivt* 
Hence  a  fingle  verbal  ftate,  denoted  by  one  of  thefc  infinitive 
forms,  may  be  the  fingle  objed  of  the  mind,i  efpecial  attention, 
and  of  confequence  may  alone  be  the  fubjed  of  a  fcntence  j  for 
farther  compofition  is  not  abfolutely  required  to  compleat  the 
expreflion  into  that  of  a  conception,  to  which  the  mind  can 
confine  its  attention.  But  part  of  the  fignification  of  a  noun 
adjedive,  of  a  verb  (in  all  its  forms  but  thofe  of  the  infinitive 
mood,  and  of  the  participles  in  Englifli)  of  an  adverb,  of  A 
conjundion,  and  of  a  prepofition,  relates  to  what  muft  be  de¬ 
noted  by  fome  one  or  more  other  words.  If  therefore  filch 
other  words  are  not  found,  the  compofition  is  incom pleat  $  and 
no  definitive  verb  can  depend  on  any  expreflion  till  the  compo¬ 
fition  is  compleated.  This  will  fully  appear  when  the  verb  ii 
treated  of  in  particular.  Now  the  definitive  verb  determines 
the  fubjed  of  a  fcntence;  and  hence  it  comes  to  pafc  that  a 
fingle  word  of  any  of  the  lad  mentioned  parts  of  fpeech  is 
fcldom  made  alone  the  fubjed  of  a  fcntence ;  unlcfs  it  be  in  a 
treatifc  of  grammar,  or  in  a  didionary,  in  which  it  is  required 
to  fhew  the  fignification  of  fingle  words  of  every  part  of  fpeech. 
But  when  fingle  words  are  thus  applied ;  they  only  reprefcnt  the 
found,  or  vifible  appearance  of  each  ;  and  not  the  conceptions, 
which  are  annexed  to  each  of  them. 

But  notwithdanding  that  the  fignification  of  the  infinitive 
forms  of  verbs  is  compleated  in  the  intclled,  as  well  as  the  fig- 
nification  of  noun  fubftantives j  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  objeds 
denoted  by  fubftantives  are  apprehended  in  the  mind,  under  a 
different  mode  of  conception  from  that  under  which  the  dates 
denoted  by  verbs  are  apprehended.  For,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  no  verb  can  denote  an  external  objed  which  has  its 
principle  of  exiflence  incorpmunicably  in  itfelfj  fuch  as  an  am - 
€<  mal — a  plant — a  mineral”  hoc.  the  names  of  thefe  mud  all  be 
noun  fubftantives ;  and  the  conceptions  annexed  to  all  other 
fubdantives  have  been  formed  in  imitation  of  the  conceptions 

£  which 
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which  arc  annexed  to  the  fubftantives  above  mentioned.  For 
the  objedts  ‘denoted  by  thefc  are  the  firft  which  require  to  be 
expreffed  by  names ;  as  being  the  firft  which  ftrike  the  atten¬ 
tion,  and  occafion  it  to  be  confined  to  one  objedt  only.  Men 
are  foon  led  by  refledtion  to  give  fubftantive  names  to  objefe, 
which  have  no  feparatc  principle  in  themfclvcs  by  which  they 
exifl :  as  to  the  feveral  virtues  and  vices  (for  inftance)  and  to  all 
the  forts  of  objedts,  whereof  the  conceptions  are  ufually  called 
abftra&  ideas.  But  the  mind,  for  its  own  convenience,  con¬ 
fers  each  of  thefe  objedts,  when  denoted  by  a  fubftantive 
name,  as  having  a  principle  of  cxiftencc  incommunicable  to 
any  other  object;  as  animals,  vegetables,  and  other  external 
material  objedts  are  obferved  to  have.  Hence  thefe  abftradt  ob¬ 
jedts  arc  frequently  reprefented,  not  only  as  real,  but  alfo.  as  ra¬ 
tional  beings,  fpeaking  and  fpoken  to,  efpccially  in  poetry  and 
oratory ;  but  the  ftates  denoted  by  verbs  arc  never  reprefented 
in  this  manner  ;  for  they  are  not  conceived,  to  have  each  of 
them*  an  incommunicable  principle  of  cxiftence,.  fuch  as  is  fup- 
pofed  in  every  objedt  that  is  capable  of  fpeaking,  and  of  being 
fpoken  to :  and  therefore  this  different  mode  of  conception, 
conftitutes  the  eflcntiai  difference  between,  the  fubftantive  and 
verbal  name  of  an  abftradt  ftatc.  As  for  inftance,  between 
il  aftion— contemplation — - confidence "  and  “  to  aft — to  contemplate 
“•  — to  confide"  or  u  afting — contemplating-- confiding"  &c. 

The  forms  of  the  verb  “  to  be "  are  intended  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  every  fubftantive,  and  with  every  other  word,  or  feries 
of  words,  which  expreffes  a  com  pleat  objedt  of  the  intelledt  ; 
and  that  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  not  only  to  exprefs  the  objedt 
itfelf  as  11  being, "  but  likewife  the  conception  of  it*  as  In  the 
feveral  modes  of  being  which  fuch  conception  may  have  in  the 
mind  of  man.  Thus  the  communicable  nature  of  “  being" 
as  expreffed  by  verbs,  gives  opportunity  to  a  fpeaker,  not  only 
ta  reprefent  objedts  as  they  arc  in  themfclvcs,  but  as  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  them  are  in  his  mind;  which  is  manifcftly  the  princh* 
pal  intent  of  language.  Now. 
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Now  the  conception  annexed  to  almoft  any  Angle  fubftantive 
may  be  merely  in  the  memory  of  the  fpeaker ;  or  it  may  be 
impreffed  on  his  mind  by  the  prefence  of  the  objeCt  which  occa- 
(ions  it  5  or  it  may  be  barely  prefented  to  his  mind  by  its  power 
of  forefight.  It  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  vary  the  forma 
of  fubftantives  themfelves,  fo  as  to  exprefs  this  €t  diver Jity  of 
««  being ”  in  the  mind  of  man,  which  may  attend  the  concep¬ 
tions  denoted  by  them.  But  it  is  very  convenient  to  exprefi 
«  communicable  being”  as  an  objeCt  of  memory,  as  an  objeCt  of 
aCtual  perception,  and  as  an  objeCt  of  forefight,  by  different 
forms  of  the  verb  itfelf.  For  by  uniting  one  of  thefe  forms 
with  the  name  or  expreffion  of  any  objeCt,  the  conception  of 
fuch  object  is  reprefen  ted,  in  effeCl,  as  relating  to  time  paft, 
prefent,  or  to  come  ;  and  this  is  continually  required  in  the  ufe 
of  language.  On  this  account  almoft  all  languages  have  forms 
of  the  verb  fubftantive  (u  e.  of  the  verb  which  anfwens  to  the 
Englifh  verb  “  to  be”)  fome  of  which  relate  to  time  paft,  fome 
to  time  prefent,  and  fome  to  time  to  come,  as  thefe  diftinCtions 
are  determined  by  the  time  of  fpeaking :  whereas  thefe  diftinCtions 
are  included  in  the  fignification  of  very  few  fubftantives ;  but 
are  added  occafionally,  by  uniting  fome  temporary  form  with 
them.  All  verbs  include  in  their  fignification  the  power  of  the 
verb  <c  to  be  •”  for  they  all  denote  ftates  of  communicable  being. 
This  will  appear  fully,  when  we  confider  in  particular  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  conceptions  which  are  denoted  by  verbs.  Hence 
all  verbs,  in  aboil  all  languages,  have  grammatic  forms,  fome 
of  which  relate  to  time  paft,  others  to  time  prefent,  and  others 
to  time  to  come.  But  noun  adjectives  have  not  thefe  forms,  for 
they  denote  abftraCt  conceptions,  which  arc  not  to  be  confidered 
at  any  time  as  taking  notice  of  any  principle  of  exiftence,  ex¬ 
cept  fuch  as  is  denoted  by  fome  other  word :  fo  that  what  is 
denoted  by  adjectives,  “  remains  in  coalefcence”  with  fuch  principle 
as  is  in  the  objeCt  or  ftate  denoted  by  the  word  on  which  the  ad¬ 
jective  depends.  Confequently,  if  the  word  be  a  fubftantive  on 
which  an  adjeCtive  depends,  the  adjeCtive  conception  unites  with 

E  2  the 
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the  conftant  principle  of  exigence  of  the  objed  denoted  by  the 
fubftantive.  But  if  the  word  be  a  verb  x>n  which  the  adjcCtive 
depends,  the  adje&ive  conception  unites  with  the  inconftant 
principle  of  exigence  of  the  ftate  denoted  by  die  verb.  And  hence 
it  comes  to  pafs  that  adjectives  have  not  thofc  forms  which  verbs 
have,  to  denote  the  principle  by  which  they  exift,  as  communi¬ 
cated  to  them,  or  with-held  from  them,  occafionally. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  here  made,  in  order  to  account  for 
Ariftotle’s  definition  of  a  noun,  including  both  the  fubftantive 
and  the  adjedive.  This  definition  is  to  the  following  purpofc : 

u  A  noun  is  a  fignificant  word,  not  including  time.” 

That  is  to  fay,  not  including  time  as  eftimated  from  a  prefent 
point  thereof,  that  is  continually  fhifting :  or  not  from  a  prefent* 
which  is  to  be  confidered  as  always  that  point  of  time  in  which 
the  noun  is  fpoke.  And  in  confequence  of  this  way  of  appre¬ 
hending  the  conception  denoted  by  a  noun,  Ariftotle  was  natu¬ 
rally  led  to  define  a  verb  to  be  “  a  fignificant  word  including  time” 
i  e.  as  eftimated  from  a  prefent  point,  which  is  always  to  be 
confidered  as  that  in  which  the  verb  is  fpoke.  Thefe  definitions 
do  not  (any  more  than  the  two  quoted  before)  effectually  diftin- 
guifh  the  conception  denoted  by  a  noun,  from  that  denoted  by 
a  verb.  For  the  fubftantives  “  yefierday — to-day — to-morrow” 
include  time  in  their  meaning,  as  eftimated  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned ;  and  fo  the  adjeCHves  “  lafi— tbisr— next  ” 
united  with  the  fubftantives  “  moment — year— month”  &c,  form 
the  expreffions  “  this  moment — the  next  moment — lafi  year— this 
•«  yiar — next  year— lafi  month — this  month — next  month”  which 
likewife  include  time  in  their  meaning,  and  that  time  eftimated 
as  before. 

All  the  definitions  above  mentioned  are  ufeful,  though  not' 
exadt  Indeed  there  feems  to  be  no  other  diftin&ion  which 
2  extends 
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extends  to  the  conceptions  denoted  by  all  fubflantives  and  all 
verbs,  but  that  upon  which  the  definitions  arc  founded  that  were 
given  in  the  former  chapter. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  the  objeds  denoted  by  the  fuhftandvex 
“  attribute — quality— capacity  **  and  others  of  a  like  nature,  none 
of  them  fuppofe  a  principle  of  exigence  that  is  peculiar  to  each : 
becaufe  the  exigence  of  thefc  objects  is  conceived  to  depend  oil 
the  exigence  of  other  objects.  But  if  the  name  of  any  objed, 
as  “  a  many'y  and  the  fubftandve  name  of  any  quality,  as  “  good • 
“  nefs — vice— labour**  &c.  be  united  by  the  conjundion cc  and” 
the  expreffions  11  a  man  and  goodnefs — a  man  and  vice”  &c. 
will  denote  plural  objeds  j  which  effedually  (hews,  that  ** good- 
“  nefs'*  and  “  vice**  and  H  a  many**  when  denoted  by  fubftandve 
names,  are  confidered  as  objeds  exifting  feparateJy  in  the  appre- 
henfion  of  the  mind  of  man. 

Nouns  themfelves  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  verbs,  by  the 
difference  of  their  grammatic  forms.  But,  in  a  treadle  of  na¬ 
tional  grammar,  it  is  neccflary  to  fhew  why  nouns  bear  grammatic 
forms  different  from  thofe  of  verbs.  And  this  reafon  manifeftly  is, 
that  the  principle  of  exigence  which  objeds  denoted  by  nouns 
are  conceived  to  have,  is  of  a  nature  different  from  the  principle 
of  exigence,  which  is  conceived  in  the  ftates  denoted  by  verbs. 


SECTION  III. 

Of  the  different  hinds  of  noun  fubfantives. 

NOUN  fubftandves  are  ufoally  diftinguifhed  into  two  forts, 
the  proper,  and  the  common  or  appellative. 

Noun  fubftandves  proper,  are  more  ufoally  called  proper 
names,  and  are  made  u£e  of  to  diftinguifh  particular  objeds  with 

which 
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which  men  are  much  converfant.  Such  as  men*  women, 
countries,  rivers,  cities,  dreets,  palaces,  &c. 

As  objedts  denoted  by  proper  names  arc,  for  the  mod  part, 
individual  objedts  of  the  light,  the  mentionihg  of  the  name  of 
one  of  them  to  a  perfon  who  has  actually  feen  the  objedt:,  may 
place  a  kind  of  pidture  of  fuch  objedt  before  the  mind  of  the 
hearer.  But  if  the  hearer  has  never  feen  the  objedt,  he  cannot, 
upon  the  mentioning  of  its  name,  place  fuch  pidture  before  his 
mind  :  nevcrthelefs,  he  can  talk  as  intelligibly  concerning  fuch 
objedt,  as  he  could  do  if  he  had  feen  it,  and  could  place  a 
pidturefque  reprefentation  of  it  in  his  mind.  Only  he  cannot 
know  himfelf,  or  deferibe  to  others,  every  particular  of  the 
lhape,  lize,  colour,  &c.  of  fuch  objedt.  This  obfervation  will 
be  of  ufe  towards  explaining  the  nature  of  the  conceptions  which 
are  annexed  to  appellative  names* 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  noun fubflantives ,  common  or  appellative. 

BECAUSE  the  giving  a  name  to  every  particular  thing, 
as  to  e  very  leaf,  for  in  dance,  or  to  every  grain  of  land, 
would  multiply  names  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  mind  of  man 
could  neither  remember  nor  apply  them :  therefore  things  are 
conlidered  as  they  agree  in  certain  properties,  whether  natural 
or  acquired  ;  and  in  confequence  of  fuch  agreement,  they  are 
reduced  to  clafles  or  forts,  and  thefe  clafles  are  each  of  them  di- 
dinguifhed  by  a  particular  name.  This  name,  with  an  article 
placed  before  it  for  the  mod  part  in  Englilh,  is  the  common  or 
appellative  fubdantivc,  by  which  every  objedt  of  its  clafs  (or 
fpecies,  as  it  is  ufually  called)  is  denoted.  And  the  name  is 
thus  called,  from  its  being  an  appellation  common  to  all  the  in¬ 
dividual  objedts  of  which  the  fpecies  confids.  The  infinitive 
3  forms 
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forms  of  verbs,  and  the  participles  in  Engliflh,  are  likewife 
names  of  fpecies  of  dates  of  communicable  being,  and  therefore 
are  a  kind  of  appellative  names.  But  the  fpecies  of  dates  de¬ 
noted  by  them  are  not  conceived  to  be  made  up  of  ieparate  in¬ 
dividual  Tingle  dates,  which  can  be  didinguifhed  one  from  ano* 
ther,  as  particular  “  men — borfes—boufes”  6cc.  may  be.  The 
whole  plan  of  the  application  of  language  takes  its  immediate 
original  from  the  nature  of  the  conceptions  which  the  mind  of 
man  forms  and  affixes  to  fubdantives  and  verbs;  and  not  from 
the  nature  of  the  objedfcs  whence  the  conceptions  are  formed. 
And  for  this  reafon  it  is  necedary  to  condder  the  proceeding  of 
the  mind  in  forming  thefe  conceptions,  before  a  dear  account 
can  be  given  of  the  application  of  words*. 


SECTION  V. 

Of  the  nature  and  formation  of  the  conceptions  which 
are  annexed  to  names  of  fpecies* 

IF  we  fuppofc  any  particular  objedfc  to  be  prefent  to  the  mind 
of  a  man ;  whether  the  objedfc  be  conveyed  to  it  by  the  mean* 
of  the  outward  fenfes;  or  by  the  operations  of  the  mind  itlelf ; 
the  man  is  under  no  neccfiity  to  attend  to  the  whole  of.  fuoh* 
objedfc.  But  he  may  confine  his  attention  to  any  fet  of  powers, 
properties,  or  qualities,  which  he  perceives  in  it;  and  yet  he  can 
conceive  the  whole  objedfc  to  be  didinguifhed  by  fuch  fet  of 
powers,  properties,  and  qualities,  from  every  other  objedfc  which* 
has  not  the  like  fet  in  it.  The'  objedfc,  conceived  as  thus  didin— 
guifhed,  may  be  denoted  by  a  name :  and  the  confequcnce  will 
be,  that  whenfoever  “  any  objeft>”  which  has  the  like  fet  of 
powers  in  it,  prefent^  itfelf  to  the  mind  of  the  man,  the  name* 
will  recur  of  courfe.  And  converfely,  if  the  name  be  men¬ 
tioned,  the  conception  of  an  objedfc  which  has  the  like  fet  of: 
powers,  &c.  will  recur  of  courfe  to  the  mind  of  any  perfon 

who. 
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who  knows  the  meaning  of  the  name.  Indeed  the  other  parti¬ 
culars  of  fuch  objedt,  which  are  not  included  in  the  fet  of 
powers,  &c.  above  mentioned,  will  not  be  included  in  the  con¬ 
ception  that  is  raifed  by  the  mention  of  the  name  j  but  it  is 
neverthelefs  taken  for  granted  as  a  thing  known,  and  remem¬ 
bered,  that  fuch  conception  is  that  of  an  objedfc  which  the  mind 
can  contemplate  fingly. 

Thus  if  a  certain  mark  (hould  be  fet  upon  a  great  number  of 
things  very  different  in  themfelves  from  each  other,  and  the  fame 
name  (hould  be  given  to  every  one  of  the  things  which  had  the 
mark  upon  it:  and  if  <c  any  one 99  of  thefe  things  (hould  be  pre- 
fented  to  a  perfon  who  knew  the  meaning  of  the  name,  that 
name  would  immediately  occur  to  the  perfon.  But  if  the  name 
were  mentioned  to  him,  nothing  would  occur  but  the  remem¬ 
brance  that  a  thing,  with  the  mark  upon  it,  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  name.  This  remembrance  does  not  enable  the  perfon, 
to  whom  fuch  a  name  is  mentioned,  to  form  an  adhial  image  of 
the  thing  in  his  mind ;  but  it  enables  him  to  diftinguifh  the 
thing  mentioned  from  whatfoever  is  called  by  a  different  name, 
as  not  having  the  mark  upon  it.  The  mark  trfelf,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  fet  upon  the  objects  called  by  the  (ame  name, 
may  not  perhaps  be  exadtly  alike  upon  them  all ;  and  yet  the 
mark,  as  it  is  upon  any  one  object,  may  be  more  nearly  alike 
to  it,  as  it  is  upon  any  other  object,  than  any  different  mark  is. 

The  proceeding  of  the  man  who  firft  applied  the  fame  name, 
in  any  language,  to  feveral  different  objects,  was  much  like  the 
above-mentioned  proceeding.  For  he  perceived,  that  all  the 
objects  agreed  nearly  in  fome  refpctffs,  and  he  only  attended 
particularly  to  the  objedts  in  thefe  reljpedfcs,  when  he  applied 
the  name.  Only  he  kept  this  in  remembrance  •,  that  whatfoever 
the  name  was  applied  to,  was,  all  of  it  taken  together,  what 
the  mind  could  make  the  ieparate  objedfc  of  its  contemplation. 


The 
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The  refpcdls,  or  particulars,  in  which  objects  (hall  agree,  fo 
to  entitle  them  all  to  be  called  by  fome  one  particular  name, 
are  manifeftly  at  the  plcafure  of  him  who  fird  gives  that  name 
to  them  j  as  -likewife  how  near  they  fhall  approach  to  perfect 
famenefs  in  thofe  indances  in  which  they  do  agree.  For  any 
two  objects  which  the  mind  can  contemplate  feparately,  may  be 
called  by  one  and  the  fame  name,  be  they  ever  fo  different  from 
each  other  in  every  other  refpedl,  but  the  fingle  one,  “  of  being 
«  capable  of  becoming  feparately  that  •which  the  mind  confines  its 
“  attention  to  ”  The  agreement  in  this  fingle  refpedt,  is  that 
which  entitles  whatfoever  the  mind  does  confine  its  attention  to, 
in  the  manner  already  defcribed,  to  be  called  in  Englifh  <c  a  thing  " 
fo  that,  of  confequence,  whatfoever  can  be  denoted  by  any  noun 
fubdantive,  or  any  infinitive  verb  ufed  fubdantively,  may  be 
called  “  a  thing  ”  More  and  more  particulars  may  be  added  at 
pleafure  to  this  circumftance,  of  “  being  the  objetf  of  the  atten - 
“  tion  in  fingle ,  feparate ,  or  efpecial  contemplation  ;**  and  as  more 
and  more  particulars  are  added,  the  names  given  to  the  obje&s 
which  agree  in  them,  will  become  names  of  fewer  and  fewer 
objects. 

For  the  more  conditions,  or  circumftances,  are  taken  into 
the  fet  wherein- objedts  mud  agree,  in  order  to  be  all  of  them 
called  by  one  name,  the  fewer  obje<fts  will  be  found  agreeing  in 
fuch  fet. 

The  particular  objedts,  all  of  which  fo  agree,  that  they  are 
any  of  them  called  by  one  and  the  fame  name,  are,  when  con- 
fidered  together,  called  a  fpecies  (as  has  been  before  obferved) 
and  I  think,  that  the  fet  of  particulars  in  which  the  agreement 
is  attended  to  in  the  individuals  of  any  fpecies,  may  be  called 
the  charadteridic  of  that  fpecies. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  dcfcribe  the  charadteridics  of  many  fpecies, 
on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  particularities  which  are  com- 
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prehended  in  them.  Thus  the  charaAeriftic  of  the  fpecle* 
“  man"  contains  in  it  all  the  particularities,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  which  are  equally  perceived  in  every  man }  but  in  n« 
other  fpecies  of  objeAs.  And  many  of  thefe  are  very  imper¬ 
fectly  known,  notwithftanding  the  moft  laborious  refearchcs  of 
metaphyfician*  and  anatomifts :  and  the  fame  obtains,  in  fome 
degree,  with  regard  to  the  particularities  of  every  fpecies  of  na¬ 
tural  objects.  On  the  contrary,  the  charaCteriftics  of  feveral 
fpecies  of  abftraCt  objects  are  not  capable  of  being  dcfcribed,  on 
account  of  their  fimplicity.  Thus  the  feveral  fpecies  denoted 
by  “  fpac€-~time——f><nver'— motion — reft”  &c.  are  fo  very  fimple 
in  themfclves,  that  to  attempt  to  (hew  in  words  what  is  peculiar 
to  each,  would  be  impertinent.  But  on  the  other  hand,,  the 
character  iftics  of  many  fpecies  arc  eafily  (hewn,  efpecially  when 
thefe  chara&eriftics  happen  to  be  ftates  denoted  by  verbs.  Thus 
the  charaCteriftics  of  the  feveral  fpecies,  "  Jpeaker— bearer— 
««  deliverer”  &c.  are  the  ftates  M  faking — bearing — ieh- 
*  wring”  &c. 

It  will  appear  in  the  following  treatife,  that  the  charaCteriftics 
of  the  fpecies  denoted  by  the  pronouns  perfbnal  may  eafily  be 
determined ;  and  that  the  explanation  of  the  nature  and  properties 
of  thefe  pronouns  depends  on  the  determination  of  thefe  cha¬ 
raCteriftics. 

There  is  no  fpecies  of  external,  and  very  few  of  intelleaual 

ebjeCts,  in  which  the  individuals  are  all  conceived  to  be  cxaCtly 

alike ;  whilft  yet  the  particulars,  which  entitle  them  all  to  be 

called  by  the  fame  name,  arc  conceived  to  be  the  fame,  or,  at 

leaft,  to  approach  to  femenefs  in  them  all.  Therefore  the  mind 

always  remembers,  that  when  an  individual  is  expreffcd  by  the 

name  of  fome  fpecies,  to  which  fuch  individual  is  obferved  to 

belong;  the  individual  has  other  properties,  powers,  &c.  be- 

fides  thofc  which  form  the  chara&eriftic  of  the  fpecies  by  the 

name  whereof  it  is  called.  Hence  a  liberty  is  referred  of  adding 

other 
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other  expreffions  to  every  name  of  fpedcs,  as  occtfion  may  re* 
quire,  in  order  to  diftmguiih  the  object  under  confideration, 
from  other  objects  which  any  of  them  may  be  equally  called  by 
the  Same  name.  A4i03^9 

There  is  conftant  occafion,  in  die  ufe  of  language,  for  the 
adding  of  expreffions  to  names  of  fpedcs,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  objedt  denoted  by  fiich  name  with  more  and  more  precision. 
And  it  will  appear  in  what  follows,  that  the  dependent  cafes  of 
fubftantives,  together  with  adje&ives,  and  relative  claufes  of  fen- 
tences,  are  principally  introduced  into  language  for  this  purpofe. 
And,  indeed,  the  perfons  and  tenfes  of  verbs  are  evidently  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  purpofe  of  enabling  the  hearer  to  distinguish  the 
verbal  ftate  fpokc  of,  from  other  parts  or  periods  of  the  State 
which  may  be  expreffed  by  the  fame  verb  applied  to  different 
perfons  or  times.  An  objedt  ascertained  by  making  Some  of  thefe 
expreffions  dependent  on  its  name,  may,  together  with  the  cir- 
cum  fiances  denoted  by  thefe  dependent  expreffions,  be  made  the 
Single,  feparate,  or  efpecial  obj edt  of  the  mind’s  contemplation. 
But  in  order  to  this,  an  a &  of  difeurfive  judgment  muft  be  ex¬ 
erted,  upon  the  addition  of  every  dependent  word,  in  order  to 
form  what  is  Signified  by  each  part  of  the  complex  expreffipn 
into  a  confiflent  whole.  So  that  mere  memory  or  recoHodtioa 
will  not  ferve  the  purpofe  of  conveying  the  fenfe  of  Such  com¬ 
plex  expreffion  to  the  mind. 

It  will  appear,  when  we  confider  the  Signs  of  cafes*  and  the 
other  connective  parts  of  fpeech  in  particular,  how  the  mind 
proceeds  in  forming  the  connexions  denoted  by  each  of  thesis. 
But  it  is  neceffary,  in  the  firfl  place,  to  explain  die  procedure  of 
the  mind  in  forming  the  conceptions  annexed  to  different  kinds 
of  names  of  fpecies  $  and  thence  to  fhew  particularly  how  the 
conceptions  denoted  by  verbs  unite  with  the  conceptions  denoted 
by  fubftantives  $  whether  the  verbs  depend  upon  the  fubftantives* 
or  the  fubftantives  upon  the  verbs.  This  will  oblige  us  to  con- 
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fider  the  nature  of  verbs  farther  than  has  been  already  done,  and 
that  before  we  come  to  treat  of  the  verb  in  particular,  in  the 
order  wherein  it  is  now,  by  eftabliflied  cuflom,  fct  down 
amongft  the  parts  of  fpeech.  But  there  is  a  neceffity  of  giving 
an  account  of  the  communicable  nature  of  the  conception  de¬ 
noted  by  a  verb,  before  the  nature  of  the  connexions  fhewn  by 
the  figns  of  cafes  of  fubftantives  can  be  explained^ 

SECTION  vr. 

Of  the  proceeding  of  the  mind  in  forming  the  con ^ 
ceptions  of  fpecies  which  are  denoted  by  noun  fub - 
fantives .. 

AS  objects  are  reduced  to  fpecies  denoted  by  different  namer, 
principally  for  the  ready  conveyance  of  the  conceptions^ 
which  one  man  propofes  to  raife  in  the  mind  of  another ;  the  con* 
venience  of  conveying  in  the  quickeft  manner  fuch  conceptions,  as* 
were  of  the  mofl  conftant  occurrence,  has  occafioned  different  com* 
munities  of  people  to  range  objedfcs  into  claffes  according  to  fuch  di- 
Aindtions  as  thofe  feveral  communities  have  had  the  moft  frequent 
occafion  to  take  notice  of.  All  communities,  of  * all  ages  and  coun¬ 
tries,  have  occafion  to  take  notice  of  the  different  forms  which 
many  forts  of  animals,  plants,  minerals,  and  other  parts  of  nature,- 
prefent  to  the  fight,  as  like  wife  of  the  different  effects  which  they 
have  upon  the  other  fenfes.  And  therefore,  perhaps^  there  are 
no  nations  which  have  not  claffed  thefe  objects  by  the  diAindtions 
above  mentioned.  Gonfequently,  the  names  of  fpecies  of  ob- 
jedts  thus  claffed,  are  found  to  agree  with  one  another  in  all  lan¬ 
guages.  But  the  names  of  objedts  thus  diffinguifhed,*  make  up 
the  lead  part  of  the  names  of  fpecies  in  any  civilized  community.* 
For  the  ordinances  of  man  concerning  very  many  individual 
things  arc  what  principally  occafion  thefe' things  to  be  diAinguilhed' 
into  forts- denoted  by  different  namcSi 
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Thus  moft  of  the  utenfils,  and  inftruments,  which  are  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  various  arts  and  profefiions  of  life,  are  ranged  into 
clafles  or  forts,  from  fome  fimilarity  of  ufe  obferved  in  each  one 
of  a  fort.  And  as  to  the  diftin&ions  by  which  men  are  ranged 
into  clafles ;  it  is  manifeft  that  far  the  greateft  part  of  them 
proceeds  from  particular  ranks,  offices,  profefiions,  trades* 
and  other  circumftanccs,  which  are  altogether  of  the  ordw 
nance  of  man,  fo  as  to  differ  in  different  ages  and  communities. 
Hence,  in  the  languages  of  diflan  t  ages  and  nations,  and  in  the 
languages  of  any  nations  which  live  under  very  different  forms 
of  religion,  laws,  and  government,  it  comes  to  pafs  that  there 
is  little  agreement  amongft  the  conceptions  annexed  to  names  of 
fpecies,  which  take  their  chara&eriftics  from  inftitutions  peculiar 
to  each  nation.  And  this  is  one  principal  reafon  why  thefe  lan¬ 
guages  cannot  be  exadtly  tranflated  one  into  another  *  as  likewife 
why  none  of  the  antient  languages  can  be  made  to  anfwer  effec¬ 
tually  the  purpofes  of  a  language  proper  to  be  generally  ufed  at 
this  time.. 

The  terms  of  art  which  are  found  in  particular  fciences,  as 
likewife  the  names  of  many  inflruments,  tools,  and  operations, 
which  are  peculiar  to  particular  profefiions  and  trades,  are  formed 
upon  dift in dt ions  little  known,  or  attended  to,  by'anywhoare 
not  adtually  engaged  in  the  fludy  of  thefe  fciences,  or  in  the 
exercife  of  thefe  trades  and  profefiions.  Yet  thefe  names  are  all 
of  them  convenient,  and  many  of  them  of  abfolute  neceffity  to 
thofe  who  are  converfant  about  the  fubjedts  to  which  they  relate. 
And  this  is  the  only  reafon  why  the  mind  of  man  has  particularly 
attended  to  the  diftindtions  on  which  the  conceptions  denoted  by 
thefe  names  are  founded,  and  has  clafled  the  objedts,  denoted 
by  them,  according  to  thefe  diftindtions. 

As  the  mind  fo  naturally  founds  the  diftinguifhing  characters 
of  fpecies  upon  circumftances  which  are  the  refult  of  ufe  and  ap* 
plication*  it  is  natural  to  infer,  that  the  ufe  and  application  of 
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language  itfelf,  muft  give  occafion  to  feme  diftinaions  of  fpec«& 
Thf^rammatical  names  of  the  feveral  fortt  of  words  whereof 
language  confifts.  are  formed  Upon  fuch  ddhndions.  And 
ftlerf  the  perfonal.  relative,  and  demonftrauve  pronouns  are 
names  of  fpecies ;  the  individuals  of  each  whereof  are  diftrn- 
guiflied  from  thofe  of  other  fpecies,  folely  bythediffcrent  fitua- 
tions  b  which  they  appear  b  the  ad  of  applying  language  itfelf 
This  will  be  fully  fhewa  b  the  account  of  thefc  pronouns  an 

particular. 
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Of  aggregate  fpecies. 

THE  fpecies  hitherto  confidered,  are  conceived  to  be  made 
up  ofobjeds,  in  each  of  which  the  charader  is  obferved 
to  be  by  which  the  clafs  is  formed  that  conftitutes  the  fpecies. 
But  the  mind  can  take  feveral  individual  objeds  together,  and 
can  confidcr  them  all  as  one  objed.  It  frequently  happens, 
that  the  bdividuals,  of  which  one  aggregate  cfye£k.  is  made  up. 
are  of  very  different  kbds }  and  when  things,  m  thcmfelves  dif¬ 
ferent,  come  to  be  confidered  all  together  as  one  objed,  it  is  na¬ 
tural  to  attend  principally  to  the  mode  of  aggregation  by  which 
they  are  united  into  one  objed.  And  it  is  as  natural  to  confider 
any  other  objed  confidbg  of  feveral  bdividuals  united  by  the 
like  mode  of  aggregation,  as  an  objed  of  the  fame  fpecies  wi 
the  former.  Hence  the  charaderiftbs  of  thofe  fpecies  which 
arc  denoted  by  what  grammarians  call  nouns  of  multitude,  are 
ufually  fome  of  the  principal  circumitances  by  which  the  union 
is  formed  amongft  the  things  or  perfons,  or  both,  which  conlU- 
tute  what  is  confidered  as  a  fingle  objed  of  fome  aggregate  fpe- 
cies.  “  Community — company — regiment — troop— bundle— toUec- 
«<  tion—fet"  are  the  names  of  aggregate  fpecies,  the  charac- 
teriftics  of  which  are  formed  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. 
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And  the  fpecies  "  whole”  may  be  confidered  as  of  the  fame  order. 
For  when  any  objed  is  confidered  as  11  a  whole”  it  is  taken  for 
granted ,  that  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  many  objeds,  by  parting 
it  either  actually,  or  in  the  mind  only.  But  all  the  objeds  into 
which  it  is  capable  of  being  parted,  are  confidered  as  one  $  and 
this  entitles  the  objed,  fo  confidered,  to  be  called  w  a  whole” 
that  is,  to  be  an  objed  of  the  fpecics  f<  whole” 

SECTION  VIII. 

Of  dividual  fpecics . 

THESE  take  their  charadcriftics  from  fome  mere  mode, 
by  which  the  individuals  whereof  they  confift  are  fepa- 
rated  from  other  objeds.  “  Tart — fortiori— fragment — chip — 
“  faring”  and  many  others,  are  the  names  of  fpecics,  die 
charaderiflics  whereof  arc  thus  determined  j  and  the  proceeding 
by  which  they  are  determined,  as  likewife  that  by  which  the 
charaderiftics  of  aggregate  fpecies  are  determined,  evidently  fup- 
pofes  that  there  are  objeds  of  other  fpecies,  whence  the  objeds 
are  formed  which  are  denoted  by  thefe  names  of  (pedes. 


SECTION  IX. 

Of  correlative  fpecies . 

THESE  are  fpecies  fo  conflituted  in  pairs,  that  an  indiv* 
dual  of  any  one  pair  is  conceived  to  be  conneded  with 
fome  one  or  more  individuals  of  the  other  fpecies  of  the  fame 
pair,  by  means  of  the  adive  and  correfpondent  paffive  ftate  of 
fome  one  and  the  fame  verb.  €l  Creator — creature  M  parent — » 

offspring f  44 fubj eft — attribute”  u  whole fart,”  are  pairs  of 
correlative  fperies.  For  the  ftate  44  creating”  is  the  charaderifHc 
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of  the  fpecies,  “  creator "  and  the  (late,  <c  created  "  that  of  the 
fpecies,  “  creature-"  fo  “  a  parent"  is,  "  an  objett  generating" 
and  <c  ’offspring"  is,  "  an  cbjett  generated  "  like  wife  4<  afubjeft" 
is,  "  an  objeft  having  attributes  "  and  “  an  attribute  "  is, €C  an  objeti 
“  bad  by  a  fubjeft  -"  and  “  a  whole"  is,  “  an  oh] eft  containing 
“  parts]'  and  “a  part"  is,  "an  object  contained  by  a  whole"  Hence 
it  is  clear,  that  the  conception  of  either  fpecies  of  any  correlative 
pair,  fuppofes  the  conception  of  the  other  fpecies  of  the  fame 
paire  And  it  will  appear,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  correfponding 
a&ive  and  paffive  ftates  of  any  one  and  the  fame  tranfitive  verb, 
that  either  of  them  fuppofes  the  other ;  fo  that  if  the  verb  which 
expreffes  either  of  the  ftates  be  mentioned,  there  is  no  need  to 
mention  that  which  expreffes  the  other;  but  any  certain  mark, 
or  fign,  appropriated  for  the  purpofe,  is  fufficient  to  direct  the 
hearer  to  fupply  in  his  own  mind  the  verbal  ftate,  either  paffive 
or  a&ive,  which  is  the  correlative  to  that  which  is  actually  men¬ 
tioned. 


SECTION  X. 

Of  abfiraSi  fpecies . 

THE  individuals  which  compofe  the  feveral  kinds  of  fpe¬ 
cies  hitherto  mentioned,  are  ufually  fuch  as  are  conceived 
to  have  an  exiftencc  in  themfelves,  independent  of  any  mode  in 
which  the  mind  of  man  contemplates  them.  But  the  powers, 
properties,  qualities,  6rc.  of  the  individuals  above  mentioned, 
have  no  exigence  feparate  from  thefe  individuals.  Yet  thefe 
powers,  bcc.  mud  be  reduced  to  fpecies,  as  well  as  material,  and 
fpiritual  beings,  which  are  conceived  to  have  each  of  them  a 
principle  of  exiftence  peculiar  to  one  individual,  and  to  no  other 
whatfoever.  The  conceptions  of  thefe  powers,  &c.  when  at¬ 
tended  to  feparately  from  the  obje&s  in  \frhich  they  exift,  are 

ufually  called  abftradfc  ideas.  And  whatfoever  powers,  rela- 
~  lions. 
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tions,  &c.  give  occafion  to  thefe  conceptions ;  thefc  powers,  rela¬ 
tions,  &c.  are  the  individuals  whereof  abftradt  fpecies  con  G  ft. 
The  mind  itfelf  gives  to  thefc  objedts  a  feparate  exiftcnce,  which 
they  have  not  in  their  nature,  merely  for  its  own  convenience. 
For  not  being  able  to  attend  to  objedts  which  are  very  complex, 
it  is  able  by  this  method  of  proceeding  to  confidcr  all  objedts  by 
particulars ;  Arfl  attending  to  one  Angle  particular,  or  to  one  fet 
of  particulars,  and  then  to  another. 

Every  fpecies  of  abftradt  objedts  has  its  diflinguifhing  charac¬ 
terise  ;  by  which  every  individual  of  the  fpecies  is  known  from 
an  individual  of  another  fpecies.  And  this  chara&eriftic  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  an  evidence  of  a  principle  of  exiftcnce,  in  each  ob- 
jedt,  which  is  incommunicable  to  any  other  objedt  Whole  fets 
of  powers,  properties,  &c.  are  included  in  the  charadtenftics 
of  fpecies  of  external  beings :  but  the  chara&eriflics  of  thefe 
powers  and  properties  themfelves  become  more  Ample.  So  that 
after  a  few  abftradtions  from  abftradt  objedts,  the  mind  arrives  at 
conceptions  fo  Ample,  that  it  can  proceed  no  farther.  Thus 
the  charadteriflics  of  the  abftradt  fpecies,  “  extenjwn—folidity — 
<c  duration — power”  and  of  many  others,  are  fo  Ample,  that 
the  mind  cannot  form  other  conceptions  out  of  them  by  a  frill 
farther  abflradtion  ;  but  is  obliged  to  flop  in  its  proceeding  of 
making  fpecies  more  and  more  general  of  any  of  thefe  orders. 

Many  abftradt  fpecies  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  them  muft  be  gained  by  abflradtion  from  feveral  objedts 
at  once.  All  relations  which  are  denoted  by  names,  muft  be 
Arft  conceived  in  confequence  of  this  kind  of  abflradtion ;  fuch  as 
,c  equality— fuperiority— inferiority— refemblance—concomitancef 
and  many  others ;  for  none  of  thefe  can  exifl  but  between  two 
objedts  at  the  lcaft. 

The  more  any  community  attends  to  arts  and  fciences,  the 
more  names  of  abftradt  fpecies  muft  be  introduced  into  the 

G  language 
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language  of  fuch  community.  For  all  arts  and  feiences  abfo- 
lutely  require  abftrad  conceptions  to  be  formed,  and  to  be  re*- 
duced  to  fpecies  denoted  by  different  names,  before  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  thefe  arts  can  be  taught. 

There  is  no  neceffity  to  dwell  on  abftrad  fpecies,  as  they  are 
denoted  by  fubftantives,  in  a  treatife  of  grammar ;  feeing  the 
conceptions  of  them  are  formed  on  the  fame  principles  with 
thofe  on  which  the  conceptions  of  fpecies  of  external  material 
objeds  are  formed.  Only  the  reflexion  of  the  mind  itfelf  feems 
to  be  more  immediately  afliftant  in  the  formation  of  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  abftrad  objects,  than  in  that  of  material  external  ob¬ 
jeds.  But  the  attention  is  equally  checked  or  confined  in  the 
conception  of  each  fort.  The  incommunicable  principle  of 
exigence  is  equally  fuppofed ;  the  charader  of  diflindion  of 
either  fort  equally  occurs  to  the  mind  on  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  the  fpecies  j  and  the  mind  equally  remembers  that  the 
whole  objed,  denoted  by  fuch  name,  is  what  it  can  make  fingly 
the  efpecial  objed  of  its  contemplation.  Hence  the  fubftan- 
tive  names  of  abflrad  objeds  are  applied  in  language,  on  the 
very  fame  principles  with  the  names  of  thofe  objeds  which 
are  obferved  to  have  a  feparate  principle  of  exiftence  in  them- 
felvcs,  independent  of  any  mode  of  conception  of  the  mind 
of  man. 


SECTION  XI. 

Of  the  proceeding  of  the  mind  tn  forming  the  conceptions 

denoted  by  verbs. 

WHEN  the  conceptions,  denoted  by  noun  fubftantives, 
are  formed  in  the  mind,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  the 
objeds  themfelvcs,  from  whence  the  conceptions  arc  gained,  are 
all  of  them  in  a  certain  date,  which  may  be  made  the  cha- 
2  raderiftic 
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raderiflic  of  a  fpecies,  of  which  all  thefe  objeds  arc  individuals. 
This  flate  is  that  of  lieparate  intelledual  “  being,  ?9  and  this  €€  beingn 
is  the  charaderiftic  of  the  fpecies  denoted  by  the  fubflantiye, 
€t  thing”  in  Englifh.  For  every  conception  which  the  mind  of 
man  can  confider  feparately,  has  the  flate  of  <c  being 9*  in  the  in- 
telled.  Whereas,  every  conception  which  is  not  fo  far  compleated, 
as  that  the  mind  can  confider  it  feparately,  has  not  yet  gained  its 
“  being 99  in  the  intellect.  And  all  the  objeds  which  occafion 
conceptions  of  the  former  kind,  may  be  called  **  things  ”  if  this 
word  be  taken  in  its  largefl  acceptation.  But  the  circumflances 
which  produce  the  latter  kind  of  conceptions,  cannot  be  & 
called.  As  for  in  fiance,  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  adjedivc 
“  good  or  great”  or  by  the  prepofition  <c  of  or  to99  or  by  the  con- 
jundion  “  and  or  but99  cannot  be  called  a  "  thing ?* 

The  flate  of  €t  being?9  above  deferibed,  may  be  confidered 
in  a  twofold  view.  For  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  abflrad 
objed,  and  as  fucb,  may  be  feparately  confidered  in  the  mind, 
and  be  denoted  by  the  word  “  being?*  taken  as  a  fubftantive. 
Or  it  may  be  confidered  as  communicating  with  every  objed 
whatfoever  which  occafions  a  compleat  conception  of  the  in* 
telled,  whether  fuch  objed  be  denoted  by  one  word,  or  by  a  fc- 
ries  of  words.  For  it  is  the  charaderiflic  of  a  fpecies,  whereof 
every  fuch  objed,  as  is  above  mentioned,  is  an  individual.  When 
this  flate  is  confidered  as  communicable $  expreffions  of  a  parti* 
cular  form  mufl  be  introduced  into  language  to  denote  it  under 
this  confideration ;  and  this  gives  occafion  to  the  verbal  forms 
"  to  be— -being?*  &c. 

Thefe  forms  themfelves  exprefs  compleat  conceptions  of  the 
intelled,  as  noun  fubflantives  do.  And  therefore  thefe  concep¬ 
tions  have  a  compleat  intelledual u  being?9  but  this  **  being9 9  is 
confidered  as  communicable  with  that  of  any  objed  whatfoever, 
to  which  the  mind  can  confine  its  attention. 

G  2 
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Hence  thefe  forms  may  be  applied  for  a  double  purpofe  in  the 
ufe  of  language.  For  the  ftates  denoted  by  them,  may  either 
be  confidered  as  fo  many  feparate  objedts  of  the  intelleft ;  or  as 
coalefcing  with  any  other  compleat  objea  of  the  intellect,  and 
fhewing  the  ftate  of  “  being  ”  in  which  fuch  objea  is  obferved, 
or  fuppofed.  Now  whatfoeVcr  modification  can  be  perceived, 
or  made  in  any  objea  itfelf,  may  very  naturally  be  conceived  as 
a  modification  of  the  ftate  of  “  being »  of  fuch  objea  j  and 
hence  every  modification,  which  is  perceived  or  made  in  any  ob¬ 
ject  whatfoever,  is  applicable  to  “  verbal  being hence  it  comes 
to  pafs,  that  the  forms  of  the  verb  “  to  be”  take  into  themfelves 
the  charaaeriftics  of  all  fpecies.  For  every  individual  objea  is 
included  in  fome  fpecies,  and  confequently  has  the  charadteriftic 
of  the  fpecies  in  it ;  and  therefore  the  verbal  communicable 
“  being  ”  of  fuch  objea  may  be  confidered  as  taking  the  lame 

characlerlftic  into  it. 

Now  we  obferved,  when  we  treated  of  the  nature  of  fpecies, 
that  the  charaaeriftics  of  many  of  them  are  very  difficult  to  be 
determined.  When  this  happens,  and  it  is  required  to  unite  the 
charadteriftic  of  fuch  a  fpecies  with  the  verbal  ftate  of  “  being” 
we  place  the  name  of  fpecies  itfelf  (ufually  with  an  article  before 
it)  in  dependence  upon  fome  form  of  the  verb  to  be ;  and 

fuch  an  expreflion  denotes  communicable  being  modified  by  the 
charaaeriftic  of  the  fpecies  taken  into  it.  Hence  the  expreffions 
“  to  be  a  man — a  judge”  “  being  a  man — a  judge”  are  real  verbs. 
As  likewife  all  other  expreffions  of  like  conftruaion.  For  no¬ 
thing  more  than  the  charaaeriftics  of  the  two  fpecies,  “  man  " 
and  "judge”  are  here  confidered  as  modifying  verbal  “  being” 
without  any  regard  to  the  incommunicable  principle  of  exiftence 
which  is  in  any  man,  or  in  any  judge.  This  will  fully  appear, 
if  we  place  the  words  “  being  a  man— being  a  judge”  in  depend¬ 
ence  upon  any  proper  name  ;  as  in  the  expreflion  “  Mr.  N 
“  being  a  man — being  a  judge.”  For  although  there  are  two 

diftina  obiedts  concerned  in  each  of  the  expreffions,  viz. 

J  «  Mr. 
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<c  uir.  N*'  ■—  cnd  a  man— Mr.  N-  —  a  judge”  yet  the 
fenfe  or  refult  of  either  expreffion  is  not  a  plural  conception  % 
which  yet  muft  have  been  the  confequence,  if  the  incommunicable 
principle  of  exigence  in  the  obj  eds,  “  a  man  ”  and  <c  a  judge” 
had  been  attended  to. 

But  we  have  farther  obferved,  in  treating  of  fpecies,  that  the 
charaderiHics  of  many  of  them  are  Hates  eafily  afcertainable. 
As  for  in  fiance,  in  the  fpecies  c<  haver— fpeaker — reader ”  the 
ftates  “  having — -/peaking — reading  ”  are  the  charaderiHics ;  and 
if  thefe  Hates  be  confidered  as  taken  into  “  communicable  being” 
the  expreflions  thereof  become  of  that  kind  of  words  which 
in  grammar  are  called  verbs;  as  “  to  have— having/  11  to /peak 
«<  J peaking ,”  <c  to  read— reading”  &c.  i.  e.  "  to  be  having— to 

be  J peaking &c.  “  being  having— being  /peaking”  &c. 

The  Hates  “  having— /peaking— reading”  may  be  confidered 
as  Hates  of  <c  exertion  ”  in  the  moH  extenfive  acceptation  of  the 
word.  But  there  are  many  Hates  which  are  the  charaderiHics 
of  fpecies,  and  which  may  be  confidered  as  Hates  of  <c  reception 
“  of  the  effett  of  fome  exertion  ”  As  for  inHance,  whatfoever  is 
called  “  a pcjfe/ion”  muH  be  “  fometbing  poffejfed  ”  fo  “  a  fpeecb” 
muH  be  u  fometbing  /poke y”  and  “  a  leElure”  muH  be  l€  fometbing 
“  read”  Of  confequence  the  receptive  Hates,  “  pojfejfed—fpoke 
“  — readf  may  be  united  with  “  verbal  being”  as  well  as  the 
exertive  Hates,  “  having — /peaking — reading  f  and  they  are  thus 
exprefled  in  the  verbal  forms,  “  to  be  poffejfed— /poke  read” 
“  being  poffejfed— /poke— read”  Hence  the  diHindions  of  verbs 
adive  and  pafiive  appear  in  language.  And  as  there  are  few 
Hates  of  exertion  which  can  exifi  without  a  correfpondent  Hate 
of  reception  exifiing  at  the  fame  time,  much  the  greateH  number 
of  verbs  have  both  adive  and  paflive  forms  correfponding  with 
each  other,  as  the  Hates  denoted  by  thefe  forms  are  themfclves 
conceived  to  do. 


Verbs 
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Verbs  arc  all  of  them  exprcffions  of  fpecies  of  abftra&  ftates, 
which  the  mind  may  conceive  at  its  pleafure,  either  as  communi¬ 
cating,  or  not  communicating,  in  their  principle  of  exiftence, 
with  other  obje&s  *  and  this  is  the  effential  property  which 
diftingui/hes  a  verb  from  every  other  kind  of  word  in  lan¬ 
guage. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  thofe  conceptions  which 
are  denoted  by  fubftantives,  and  by  verbs  which  are  frequently 
applied  in  fomc  of  their  forms  as  fubftantives  j  I  proceed  to 
confider  the  different  forms  under  which  fubftantives  appear  in 
language,  and  to  fhew  the  reafon  why  thefe  different  forms  have 
been  introduced  into  the  ufe  of  fpeech. 

Thefe  different  forms  appear  in  what  is  called  in  grammar, 
the  declenfion  of  nouns ;  which  fhews  them  as  of  different 
numbers,  and  as  of  different  cafes  in  each  number. 


SECTION  xn. 

Of  the  numbers  of  noun  fubftantives . 

THESE  are  in  Englifh  only  two,  the  Angular  and  the 
plural ;  and  this  diverfity  of  number  is  only  obferved  in 
names  of  fpecies.  For  if  a  name  is  fo  peculiarly  appropriated 
to  one  certain  objetft,  as  to  be  applicable  to  that  objedfc  only,  there 
can  be  no  reafon  to  give  fuch  name  a  plural  form.  Yet  the  mind 
may  unite  fuch  an  objedfc  with  fome  other  j  fo  as  to  form  a  plural 
objedt  out  of  both.  But  when  this  is  done,  two  different  names 
are  joined  by  the  conjun&ion  €t  and*9  as  in  the  expreffion 
“  Greece  and  Italy99 

But  when  feveral  individuals  of  one  and  the  fame  fpecies  are 
confidercd  as  forming  a  complex  objedfc,  it  would  be  very  inconve¬ 
nient 
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nient  to  repeat  the  fame  name  as  many  times  as  there  are  Angle 
obie&s  included  in  the  complex  one.  And  to  prevent  this  incon¬ 
venience,  the  formers  of  all  languages  which  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  have  introduced  the  plural  forms  of  fubftantives. 
Thefe  exprefs  more  than  one  individual  of  the  fpecies  whereof 
any  particular  fubftantive  is  the  name,  as  united  into  a  complex 
objedt.  When  the  mind  unites  feveral  objeds  of  a  fpecies  into 
a  complex  objed,  notice  is  ufually  given  of  it,  in  Engiifh,  by 
adding  an  €t  j”  to  the  name  of  die  fpecies,  and  fometimes  by 
adding  the  fyllable  “  es  j”  and  in  fome  few  fubftantives  by  other 
variations,  which  will  be  taken  notice  of  at  Sedion  IV.  of  die  prac¬ 
tical  part  of  this  work. 

This  property  of  plurality  in  fubftantives,  confirms  the  truth 
of  the  definition  of  a  fubftantive,  as  given  in  this  book.  For 
although  fevcral  individual  objeds,  which  are  each  of  them  de¬ 
noted  by  the  fame,  or  by  different  fubftantives,  may  be  formed 
into  one  complex  objed;  yet  the  objed  will  be  a  plural  objed, 
i.  e.  the  being  of  the  feveral  individuals  will  not  unite  into 

one. 

But  if  feveral  verbs,  ufed  as  fubftantives,  exprefs  a  complex 
ftate,  fuch  ftate  is  ufually  confidered  as  fingular ;  as  in  the  ex- 
preffion  “  to  think  and  fpeak  requires  time”  i.  e.  the  ftates 
“  thinking ”  and  J peaking ”  are  confidered  as  uniting  their  be¬ 
ing  into  one.  But  theft  ftates  may  be  confidered  as  feparate  in¬ 
dividuals  united  into  a  plural  objed,  if  the  mind  pleafes  fo  -to 
confider  them  ;  as  in  the  expreflion,  44 to  think  and  to  fpeak  art 
44  proofs  of  obfervation.” 
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SECTION  XIII. 

Of  the  cafes  of  nouns  in  general. 

I  HAVE  hitherto  confidered  noun  fubftantives,  both  proper 
and  common,  as  alfo  the  names  of  verbal  fpecies,  as  they 
denote  conceptions,  which  the  mind  can  make  the  feparate  ob¬ 
jects  of  its  contemplation.  But  the  applying  them  for  this  pur- 
pofe  only,  would  not  anfwer  the  intent  of  language.  This  in¬ 
tent  requires,  that  the  conception  annexed  to  any  noun  fubitan- 
tivc,  or  to  any  verb,  (hould  be  modified  innumerable  ways ;  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  applying  one  conception,  fo  as  to  mo¬ 
dify,  or  give  an  additional  afeertainment  to  another.  Ail  the  con¬ 
nective  parts  of  fpeech  are  ufed  for  this  purpofc ;  and  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  have  varied  their  nouns  by  alterations  of  the  laft 
(yllabies,  in  order  to  make  thefe  forms  of  the  fubftantives 
themfelves  connective  parts  of  fpeech.  The  noun,  whether 
altered  in  its  final  (yllabies,  or  not,  is  confidered  as  the  fame 
noun ;  and  the  feveral  forms  of  it  are,  by  eftabliftied  cuftom, 
called  the  cafes  of  the  noun. 

Now  although  the  Englilh  nouns  have  little  of  that  variation, 
which,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammars,  is  called  a  cafe }  it  is 
by  no  means  unneceflary  for  the  underftanding  of  the  fcientific, 
or  (peculative  principles,  on  which  language  is  founded,  to 
explain  what  the  cafes  of  nouns  are  in  thefe  languages $  and  to 
(hew  by  what  means  the  Englilh,  or  any  language  of  like  con- 
ft  ruCtion  with  it,  fupplies  the  want  of  cafes  in  its  nouns.  For 
whatfoever  expreflions  correfpond  with  the  cafes  of  nouns,  in 
the  languages  abovementioned,  muft  of  neceflity  recur  conti¬ 
nually  in  the  ufe  of  any  language :  feeing  the  cafes,  in  fuch 
languages  as  have  them,  are  introduced  for  no  other  purpofe  but 
to  anfwer  the  occafions  which  mod  frequently  occur  in  the  nature 
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of  things,  for  the  application  of  nouns  in  dependence  upon  one 
another,  or  upon  other  words. 

The  fame  reafon  which  has  directed  all  nations  to  diftinguiflx 
the  plural  number  in  their  nouns  by  an  addition  to,  or  alteration 
of,  the  fingular,  carried  on  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  give  notice, 
by  farther  variations  of  the  fubftantive  in  both  the  numbers,  when 
fuch  fubftantive  was  applied,  not  merely  to  raife  a  conception  of 
a  fingular  or  plural  objeCt,  but  to  be  united  with  fomc  other 
word,  fo  as  to  form  with  it  a  compound  expreffion  of  a  con¬ 
ception  farther  circumftantiated  than  it  is,  when  exprefled  only 
by  the  word  with  which  the  dependent  cafe  of  the  fubftantivQ  is 
united  in  conftru&ion.  The  mind  founds  its  proceeding  on  dif¬ 
ferent  circumftances,  in  uniting  the  conceptions  denoted  by  fub- 
ftantives,  fo  as  to  particularize  by  them  the  conceptions  denoted 
by  the  words  on  which  the  fubftantives  depend.  This  diverfity 
of  proceeding  requires  diverfity  of  notices  in  connected  language  $ 
and  the  variations  of  the  cafes  are  ufed,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as 
notices  that  the  mind  is  proceeding  on  different  circumftances, 
in  forming  the  connection  between  the  objedt  denoted  by  the 
noun,  firft  in  one  dependent  cafe,  and  then  in  another,  and  that 
contained  in  the  fignification  of  the  word  on  which  the  different 
cafes  depend. 

Thus  in  the  expreffion,  u  the  motion  of  a  man*'  <c  from  a 
u  man ,  to  a  man ,  with  a  man ,  for  a  man*'  the  five  objects  de¬ 
noted  by  the  fame  name  of  fpecies,  “  a  manf  are  united  with 
the  objeCt,  <c  motion ,”  by  feveral  modes  of  eftimation,  founded 
on  different  circumftances;  and  the  different  modes  of  eftimation, 
and  of  the  circumftances  on  which  they  are  founded,  give  occa- 
fion  to  different  aCts  of  the  mind  in  apprehending  and  applying 
them.  The  variation  of  the  fubftantive  muft  be  made,  according 
to  fome  regular  plan,  to  anfwer  the  end  purpofed  by  it;  for 
otherwife  the  forts  of  fignification,  which  it  is  intended  the  diffe-. 
rent  cafes  fhall  bear,  would  be  confounded  one  with  another. 

H  Yet 
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Yet  as  it  was  found,  in  the  languages  above  mentioned,  that  all 
nouns  could  not  be  varied  conveniently  according  to  one  and  the 
fame  form,  or  pattern  ;  the  Latins  are  obferved  to  have  five 
forms  for  the  variation  of  their  nouns,  and  the  Greeks  three 
principal  or  capital  forms  for  the  variation  of  theirs,  which  are 
farther  fubdiftinguifhed ;  fo  that  the  whole  number  of  them  is 
ufually  reckoned  to  be  ten.  Thefe  forms  of  variation  are  called 
declenfions,  and  fame  fubflantives  are  varied  according  to  one 
form  of  declenfion,  and  others  according  to  another.  In  all  the 
declenfions,  the  difference  both  of  number,  and  cafc;^  is  de¬ 
noted  by  the  variation  of  the  laft  fyllables ;  £o  that  there  is  a 
neceffity,  in  order  to  avoid  the  confufion  of  number,  that  the 
plural  termination  of  a  cafe  fhall  be  different  from  the  fingular 
termination  of  the  fame  cafe. 

The  cafes  of  every  declenfion  in  the  Latin  are  confidered  as 
fix  in  the  fingular,  and  as  many  in  the  plural  number ;  and  are 
called,  the  nominative,  the  genitive,  the  dative,  the  accufative, 
the  vocative,  and  the  ablative  :  but  no  declenfion  has  fix  diffe¬ 
rent  endings  of  cafe  in  either  number  :  for  the  nominative  and 
the  vocative  are  the  fame  with  each  other ;  as  likewife  the.  da¬ 
tive  and  ablative  with  each  other;  in  the  plural  number  of  all 
the  declenfions.  And  in  the  fingular,  either  the  nominative  and 
vocative,  or  the  genitive  and  dative,  or  the  dative  and  ablative, 
are  the  fame  in  fome  one  declenfion.  But  as  this  likenefs  happens 
to  be  between  different  cafes  in  different  declenfions  $  the  gram¬ 
marians,  for  the  fake  of  regularity,  have  eflablifhcd  fix  cafes  of 
each  number,  in  every  declenfion ;  and  have  founded  their  rules 
for  the  conftru&ion  of  the  language  on  this  eftablifhmoQL 

There  are  but  five  cafes  in  the  Greek :  the  ablative  being 
cither  wanting,  or  always  the  fame  with  the  dative..  But  there 
are  three  numbers;  a  peculiar  termination  being  appropriated 
to  two  cafes  of  the  noun,  when  it  fignifies  an  object  confiftiog 

of  only  two  individuals  of  a  fpecies*  This  number  i  called 

the 
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the  dual  number,  and  the  firft  of  its  cafes  fupplies,  in  conftruc- 
tion,  the  office  of  the  nominative,  the  accusative,  and  of  the 
vocative  $  whilft  the  fecond  fupplics  that  of  the  genitive  and 
dative. 

The  method  which  is  taken  in  Englifh  of  forming  expreffions 
correfpondent  to  the  cafes  of  fubftantives  in  the  languages  above 
mentioned  (except  in  one  form  of  the  genitive  cafe,  and  in  the 
declenfion  of  fome  of  the  pronouns)  is,  by  retaining  the  termina¬ 
tions  of  the  nominatives  fingular  and  plural,  invariable  $  and  by 
prefixing  different  particles  to  thefe  nominatives  j  fo  that  the 
fame  particle  by  this  means  contributes  to  the  forming  of  two 
expreffions,  which  anfwer  to  the  fame  cafe  fingular  and  plural 
of  the  Latin  noun :  as  appears  by  the  declenfion  of  the  fub- 
ftantive,  “  dominus”  with  the  Englifh  expreffions,  €i  a  lord— 
“  of  a  lord”  &c.  as  fet  down  in  this  fedtion  5  and  in  a  different 
manner,  under  the  declenfion  of  nouns,  in  the  pra&ical  part 
of  this  book. 

The  method  of  the  Englifh,  and  of  other  languages  of  like 
conftrudtion,  in  forming  the  kind  of  expreffions  here  treated  o£ 
is  more  natural  than  that  of  the  Latin  and  Greek ;  as  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  more  fimple  and  regular.  But  the  cafes  in  thefe  languages 
have  a  variety  of  cadence,  which  their  correfpondent  Englifh 
expreffions  will  not  admit  of. 

The  names  of  cafe  and  declenfion  do  not  appear  to  have  any 
obvious  relation  to  their  grammatical  meaning:  for  the  vford 
ft  cafut ”  from  whence  the  Englifh  word,  u  cafe”  is  derived, 
fignifies  tl  a  fall ”  in  Latin.  But  it  appears,  that  it  was  m, 
cuftom  of  the  antient  grammarians  to  place  the  noun,  with  its 
variations,  in  fome  fnch  manner  as  the  following. 


5* 
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To  place  the  variations  of  the  noun  in  this  manner,  was  of 
confequence  to  confider  it  as  declining  both  ways  by  five  feyeral 
falls  from  the  nominative  of  each  number.  And  hence  it  is 
that  the  nominative  cafe  is  frequently  called  the  right,  or  up¬ 
right  cafe,  and  the  others  oblique  cafes ;  as  being  placed  on  lines 
oblique  to  the  upright  lines  on  which  the  nominatives  flood 

•  See  a  very  ingenious  book)  called  Htrmth  p.  277* 
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The  vocative  is  indeed  to  be  excepted  out  of  the  number  of 
oblique  cafes  ;  as  being  in  itfelf  a  nominative  of  the  focond 
perfon.  This  will  appear,  when  we  come  to  fpcak  of  the  cafe 
in  particular. 


SECTION  XIV. 

Of  the  figns  of  the  cafes  of  fubfantives . 

NOUN  fubftantives  have  been  hitherto  confidered,  as  the 
conceptions  annexed  to  them  reprefent  objects,  each 
whereof  is  conceived  to  exift  by  a  principle  which  is  conftant 
and  peculiar  to  it  5  and,  of  confequence,  as  each  obje&  may  be 
what  the  mind  contemplates  fingly.  But  there  is  a  neceffity  of 
applying  conceptions  derived  from  the  fame  objc&s,  to  reprefent 
the  mere  circumftances  which  attend  other  obje&s,  or  which 
attend  verbal  flates.  For  it  is  not  poflible  to  form  fingk  con¬ 
ceptions  denoted  by  tingle  names,  which  fhall  fuit  every  fort  of 
objedt,  or  every  fort  of  flate,  which  we  may  have  occafion  to 
confider ;  and  therefore  the  conceptions  which  are  ready  formed, 
and  laid  up  in  the  mind  as  denoted  by  feparate  names,  muft  be 
made  ufe  of  to  circumftantiate  each  other,  and  likewife  to  dr- 
cumtiantiate  verbal  ftates,  as  occafion  may  require. 

Now  the  conceptions  of  all  feparate  objects,  and  ftates,  are 
formed  by  confining  or  checking  the  attention  $  and  any  two^ 
or  more  of  them,  may  be  taken  into  one  complex  conception, 
merely  by  extending  the  attention  to  them  all,  and  then  check¬ 
ing  it.  But  this  conception  muft  neceffarily  be  attended  with 
ihe  increafe  of  number.  For  when  the  conceptions  of  objeds 
and  ftates  are  thus  united,  none  of  them  will  reprefont  mere 
circtimftances  coalefcing  with  fome  other  objedt,  but  each  of 
them  will  reprefent  an  objedt,  or  ftate,  as  the  conception  thereof 
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is  feparately  laid  up  in  the  memory ;  although  fuch  conceptions 
are  feveral  of  them  taken  together,  and  made  to  reprefcnt  a 
complex  plural  objed  to  fuit  a  prefent  occafion.  When  the 
mind  unites  in  this  manner,  the  conceptions  denoted  by  different 
fubftantives,  the  conjundion  «  and"  is  interpofed  in  Engliffi 
between  the  fubftantives ;  as  in  the  expreffion,  “  a  man  and 
C*  a  woman."  And  the  infinitive  forms  of  verbs,  and  the  Eng- 
lifli  participles,  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  kind  of  conftrudion, 
as  “  to  read  and  to  think— reading  and  thinking ,  which  are 
expreffions  that  denote  conceptions  equivalent  to  thofe  of  plural 

obje&s. 


This  kind  of  conftrudion  therefore  is  -of  no  ufe  .to  {hew  the 
conception  denoted  by  a  fubftantive,  or  by  a  verb,  as  reprefent- 
ing  a  mere  circumftance  to  be  united  with  fome  other  conception 
re  pre  fen  ting  fome  objed,  or  fome  date  of  being.  But  if  a  fub¬ 
ftantive  be  ufed  in  dependence  upon  a  verb  whether  the  fub¬ 
ftantive  be  in  an  oblique  cafe  or  not,  notice  is  then  given,  that 
the  conception,  denoted  by  the  fubftantive,  is  to  be  made  ufe 
of  merely  to  circuipftantiatc  the  ftate  denoted  by  the  verb,  on 
which  the  fubftantive  depends,  in  whatfoever  cafe  it  be  ufed. 
If  a  fubftantive  be  ufed  in  dependence  upon  another  fubftantive, 
or  upon  an  adjedive ;  the  fign  of  an  oblique  cafe,  or  fome  pre- 
pofition,  muft  be  made  ufe  of  to  {hew  the  nature  of  the  depend¬ 
ence  ;  unlefs  when  two  fubftantives  are  joined  together,  which  are 
both  names  of  the  fame  objed.  But  in  all  the  manners  in 
which  fubftantives  are  applied  merely  to  exprefc  circumftances 
attending  ftates,  or  objeds,  or  other  circumftances,  exprefled  by 
verbs,  or  fubftantives,  or  adjedives,  no  increafe  of  number 
enfues  upon  the  application  of  the  dependent  fubftantives.  Thus, 
«  t0  be  officers"  is  the  expreffion  of  a  fingle  ftate  •,  “  an  babita- 
«•  tion  of  men,"  is  the  expreffion  of  a  fingle  objed ;  and  “  nun 
in  arms,"  is  an  expreffion  of  no  more  objeds,  than  arc  e- 
noted  by  the  fubftantive,  “  men  j”  and  in  the  expreffion,  am~ 

“  bitious  of  honours,"  no  plurality  is  implied.  Therefore  it  is 
J  mamfeft, 
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manifeft,  that  the  feparate  principle  of  exiftence  of  objects,  do 
noted  by  dependent  fubftantives,  is  not  attended  to,  when  the 
complex  conception,  which  thefe  fubftantives  contribute  to  the 
expreflion  of,  is  formed  in  the  mind ;  becaufe,  if  fuch  principle 
were  attended  to,  the  notion  of  plurality  of  objects  would  be 
included  in  every  conception,  which  is  exprefled  by  any  feries 
of  words,  in  which  feveral  fubftantives  are  concerned;  as  iilte- 
wife  by  every  feries  in  which  a  dependent  fubftantive  in  the  plural 
number  is  concerned.  It  follows  from  hence,  that  in  every  con¬ 
ception,  denoted  by  a  feries  of  connected  words,  there  muft  be 
fome  capital  objeCfc  concerned,  to  which  all  the  circumftances  are 
referred,  which  are  exprefled  by  each  of  the  dependent  words  in 
the  feries.  For  the  principle,  by  which  this  objeCt  exifts,  is  the 
only  one  which  is  attended  to ;  and  therefore  all  the  circumftances 
which  can  be  confidently  united  in  the  expreflion,  muft  be  fuch 
as  are  capable  of  being  confidered  as  mere  modifications,  uniting 
in  the  exiftence  of  fuch  capital  objeCL 

Therefore,  what  is  principally  required  to  illuftrate  this  molt 
abftrufe  part  of  grammar,  is  to  determine  the  feveral  manners  in 
which  objeCts  exprefted  by  nouns,  or  ftates  exprefled  by  verbs, 
are  capable  of  being  modified  by  what  is  denoted  by  dependent 
fubftantives. 

Now  it  appears,  from  the  nature  of  the  conceptions  which  arc 
annexed  to  names  of  fpecies,  that  one  and  the  fame  objeCt  may 
be  included  in  feveral  different  fpecies ;  and  that  the  objeCt  may 
have  as  many  different  names  given  to  it,  as  there  are  different 
fpecies  in  which  it  is  included.  As  (<  a  many*  for  in  fiance,  may 
be  called  u  a  cr eat  ur e-—an  animal— a  fony”  or  perhaps  14  a  father 

'  a  mafitr — a  fubje£l—a  magijlrate  "  or  by  many  other 
names,  if  he  has  the  properties,  or  characters,  which  are  the 
marks  of  diftinCtion  of  the  feveral  fpecies  which  thefe  names 
exprefs.  f  hefefore  one  and  the  fame  objeCt  may  be  exprefted 

as  in  feveral  different  circumftances,  if  fuch  obje&have  different 
3  fubftantive 
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fubftantive  names  applied  to  it.  The  fame  obtains  with  regard 
to  verbal  ftates.  For  one  and  the  fame  ftate  may  be  denoted  by 
feveral  verbs.  As  for  inltance,  all  the  adive  dates  denoted  by 
verbs,  may  be  confidered  as  included  in  the  ftate  “  to  aft”  or 
«  to  be  afting  "  and  all  the  paflive  dates  denoted  by  verbs,  may 
be  confidered  as  included  in  the  ftate  “  to  be  fuffering.  .  If 
therefore  the  conception  of  the  principal  or  capital  object,  which 
is  concerned  in  a  feries  of  words,  be  raifed  in  the  mind  of  a 
hearer  or  reader,  by  mentioning  fome  name  of  fuch  objedtj 
feveral  circumftances  of  this  objedl  may  be  expreffed,  by  men¬ 
tioning  other  names  of  the  fame  objedt,  if  notice  be  given  that 
fuch  names  exprefs  circumftances,  and  not  capital  obje&s. 
This  notice  is  given  in  all  languages,  by  interpofing  fome  form 
of  the  verb  fubftantive  (i.  e.  of  the  verb  which  anfwers  to  the 
Englilh  verb  “  to  be”)  between  two  names  of  the  fame  objedt; 
as  in  the  expreflion,  “  a  mm  being— having  been  a  judge,"  or 
“  a  man  who  it— was— will  be — may  be—mujl  be— might  be 
“  jhouldbe — would  be  a  judge.”  For  as  the  fubftantive,  “  a  judge," 
is  made  dependent  upon  a  verb,  it  expreffes  nothing  more  than  a 
circumftance  which  modifies  the  verbal  ftate  of  “  being ”  in  which 
the  man  is  reprefented,  and  therefore  no  conception  of  plurality 
of  objedts  is  contained  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  exprcffions, 
although  the  two  conceptions,  denoted  by  “  a  man”  and  “  a 
“  judge,”  are  concerned  in  each.  This  manner  of  circumftan- 
tiating  objedts  may  be  called  “  the  deferiptive  mode”  if  any  one 
pleafes ;  for  this  mode  of  conftruaion  is  conftantly  ufed  in  de- 
feribing  objeas,  more  particularly  than  they  are  expreffed  by 
the  names  by  which  they  are  firft  mentioned.  Several  paflive 
verbs  admit  of  fubftantives  in  dependence  upon  them  by  the  fame 
mode;  fuch  as  the  verbs,  “  to  be  called—  named— made— ap- 
“  pointed — 5 deemed  •”  as  in  the  expreflions,  “  Mr.  N— —  bang 
«  called— named— made — appointed — ejleemed — a  judge”  I  fhall 
go  on  to  fhew  the  reafon  why  aaive  verbs  do  not  admit  of  this 
kind  of  conftrudtion :  but  it  is  neCeffary  to  obferve,  before  I 
proceed  farther,  that  this  mode  of  circumftantiating  an  objea 
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by  interpofing  a  verb  between  two  of  its  names,  never  requires 
the  dependent  fubflantive  to  be  ufed  in  a  different  cafe  from  that 
of  the  fubflantive,  on  which  the  verb  depends.  If  wc  examine 
into  the  reafon  of  this,  it  will  quickly  appear,  that  the  objcdl 
denoted  by  the  firfl  fubflantive,  and  that  denoted  by  the  fub¬ 
flantive  which  depends  on  the  verb,  are  reprefented  in  one  and 
the  fame  flate  of  being ;  for  in  the  examples  above, 4C  Mr.  N-  — — ” 
is  “  the  objeft  called— named”  & c.  and  <£  a  judge ”  is  likewife 
“  the  objeB  called— named  ”  & c.  confequently  the  conceptions 
annexed  to  “  Mr.  N - and  “  a  judge  ”  are  equally  con¬ 

ceptions  of  that  which  “  is  called— named”  &c.  and  therefore  are 
no  more  than  different  conceptions  of  one  and  the  fame  object 

If  we  now  take  the  a&ive  verbs  “  to  call — to  name”  &c. 
which  correfpond  with  the  paflive  verbs  above  mentioned,  and 
form  the  expreflions,  “to  call— name”  &c.  “  Mr.  N— —  &  judge” 
“  Mr.  N—  and  a  judge  ”  will  each  reprefent  the  cc  objeB 
“  called — named”  as  before ;  and  therefore  are  only  names  of 
one  and  the  fame  object  under  different  conceptions.  Bat  the 
flate  of  being,  in  which  the  obje6l  under  different  conceptions 
is  reprefented,  is  not  now  diredlly  exprefled ;  for  the  dates, 
u  to  call— name  ”  are  only  mentioned,  and  not  the  flates,  “  called 
u  —named”  Therefore  thefe  flates  are  to  be  fupplied  in  the 
mind  by  dedudlion  from  the  flates,  u  to  call — to  name  ”  which 
are  mentioned  $  and  the  objedl  denoted  by  the  fubflantives, 
“  Mr.  N ■■  ■  ■■ ,  a  judge”  is  to  be  confidcred  as  in  the  deduced 
flates,  and  not  in  the  flates  which  are  diredlly  mentioned. 

The  fubflantives,  “  Mr.  AT——,  a  judge  ”  are  therefore  in 
an  oblique  cafe,  when  thus  applied.  And  the  reafon  why  they 
arc  fo  is  manifeflly  this,  viz.  the  mind  is  under  a  neceflity  of 
fupplying,  by  its  own  operation,  fomething  which  is  not  dire&ly 
tnentioned,  in  order  to  determine  how  the  conception,  exprefled 
by  either  of  the  dependent  fubflantives,  reprefents  a  mere  cir- 
cumflance  of  the  verbal  flate,  “  to  call”  Therefore  the  eflcndal 

I  pro- 
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property  of  an  oblique  cafe  is,  “  a  direction  to fupply  in  tbe  mind 
“  fomewbat  not  diredlly  mentioned,  in  order  to  turn  tbe  conception  of 
“  an  object  into  that  of  a  dependent  circumjlance.”  That  which  is  to 
be  fupplied  in  this  inftance,  is  a  ftate  correfponding  to  the  verbal 
ftate  which  is  mentioned,  in  which  ftate  the  object  denoted  by 
each  of  the  dependent  fubftantives,  muft  be  placed.  Jf  only  one 
fubftantive  is  made  to  depend  on  one  of  the  verbs  above  men¬ 
tioned,  as  in  the  exprefiion,  “  to  call— name— Mr.  N  ; 

2yjr_  jq _ is  the  object  “  called — named  i.e.  be  is  in  a  ftate 

which  is  not  diredly  mentioned,  but  which  is  to  be  fupplied  in 
the  mind ;  and  therefore  the  fubftantive,  Mr.  N  > 
in  an  oblique  cafe.  This  cafe  is  called  the  accufative,  in  Greek 
and  Latin;  and  the  noun  in  thefe  languages,  when  in  this  cafe, 
is  fhewn  to  be  fo  by  its  termination ;  but  the  Englifh  language 
has  no  particular  fign  or  termination  for  this  cafe  (except  in  feme 
of  the  pronouns:)  mere  pofition  of  the  fubftantive  after  the  verb, 
ufually  fupplying  the  place  of  a  fign.  There  is  little  or  no  occa- 
fion  for  any  particular  fign  of  this  cafe  befides  mere  pofition  ;  be- 
caufe  the  word,  which  the  noun  in  this  cafe  depends  upon,  muft 
always  be  a  verb,  and  that  verb  of  a  particular  kind. 

The  grammarians  have  called  the  kind  of  verb,  on  which  a 
fubftantive  in  the  accufative  cafe  may  depend,  a  verb  tranfitive. 
The  explanation  of  the  nature  of  this  verb  will  contribute  much 
to  explain  the  nature  of  all  the  oblique  cafes  of  fubftantives,  as 
likewife  of  all  the  prepofitions ;  and  therefore  this  kind  of  verb 
muft  here  be  particularly  confidcred. 


Now  every  tranfitive  verb  has  two  fets  of  forms,  which  the 
grammarians  have  called  the  two  voices  of  the  verb.  One  of 
thefe  voices  is  confidered  as  exprelfing  ftates  of  adlion  •,  the  other 
ftates  of  fuffering  ;  and  this  way  of  confidering  the  nature  ol 
thefe  voices,  is  proper  enough  for  conveying  to  learners  a  general 
conception  of  the  nature  of  each.  But  a  verb  in  the  aftive 
voice  very  frequently  denotes  a  ftate  which  implies  no  real  a^“°D  * 
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as  for  indance,  <c  to  fuffer — to  refemble — to  exceed"  and  many 
others.  And  fo  a  verb,  in  the  paflive  voice,  frequently  denotes 
a  date  which  implies  no  real  differing  j  a $,  “  to  be  got — to  be  loft 

^ _ fo  be  found”  and  many  others.  The  true  nature  of  thefe 

dates  is,  that  thofe  of  each  pair  (that  is,  the  adtive  and  paffive 
dates,  which  are  denoted  by  the  correfpondent  forms,  or 
tenfes,  of  one  and  the  fame  verb)  are  conceived  to  derive  their 
exidence  from  one  and  the  fame  principle ;  fo  that  if  this  princi¬ 
ple  of  exidence  is  communicated  to,  or  with-held  from,  either 
date  of  a  pair,  it  is  communicated  to,  or  with-held  from,  the 
other  date  of  the  fame  pair.  Thus  the  dates,  “  to  fee — to  be 
«  fen"  “  to  fpeak — to  be  fpoke,”  «« to  love — to  be  loved”  exid 
each  pair  of  them  by  the  fame  principle :  and  in  general,  if 
cither  date  of  any  of  the  pairs  of  any  mood  is,  u  paft— prefer* 
«f  — or  to  come”  the  other  date  of  the  fame  pair  is,  “  paft—pre -■ 

“  fent or  to  come  ”  or  if  the  exidence  of  either  date  depends 

upon  €i  command— power— freedom  from  contradiction--" duty-"* 
«  or  necefpty,”  the  exidence  of  the  other  date  of  the  fame  pair 
depends  on  the  fame  principle.  Hence  the  fame  figns  of  tenie 
and  mood  are  ufed  with  each  date  of  the  fame  pair;  as,  <c  to  love 
u  — to  be  loved,”  “  to  have  loved — to  have  been  loved”  “  to  be  about 
“  to  Jove— to  be  about  to  be  loved f  u  I  tove—I  am  loved ,  **  1  loved 

<(  —/  was  loved,”  *f  1  have  loved — 7  have  been  loved f  “  1  bad 
“  loved— I  bad  been  loved”  “  7  fhall  love  I  fbati  be  loved, 
u  love  thou — be  thou  loved”  c<  7 can— may — -Jhould  would  love, 

“  7  can — may—fhould — would — be  loved,”  &c.  5  and  fo  of  the 
correfponding  dates  of  any  one  and  the  fame  tranfitivc  verb. 
But  although  thefe  correfponding  pairs  of  verbal  dates  are  con¬ 
ceived  as  each  pair  owing  its .  exidence  to  the  fame  principle ; 
yet  the  fame  object  is  not  ufually  in  both  the  dates  of  fome 
certain  pair  at  one  and  the  fame  time  ;  but  much  more  frequently 
one  objedt  is  in  one  of  the  dates,  and  another  objedt  in  the  cor¬ 
refponding  date.  And  almod  all  kind  of  relations  may  be  ex- 
preffed  by  confidering  one  objedt  as  in  one  of  thefe  dates,  and 
another  in  the  correfponding  date.  As  for  indancc,  the  relation 

I  2  of 
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of  equality  may  be  cxprefled  between  two  objeds,  by  confides 
ing  the  one  objed  as  in  the  ftate  “  e quailing  ”  and  the  other  as 
in  the  ftate  “  equalled  \”  The  relation  of  “  greater  ”  to  “  lefs ”  be¬ 
tween  two  objeds,  may  be  exprefled  by  conlidering  the  one  as 
in  the  ftate  “  exceeding”  and  the  other  in  the  ftate  “  exceeded ” 
The  relation  of  “ left”  to  "greater”  may  be  cxprefled  by  con- 
fidering  one  objed  in  the  flate  “  exceeded”  and  another  in  the 
flatc  “  exceding  ”  and  fo  of  a  great  variety  of  other  inftances. 
Now  if  an  objed.  is  reprefented  in  one  of  thefe  verbal  ftates,  and 
another  objed  in  the  fame  relation  to  the  firft  objed,  as  it  would 
be  if  the  correfponding  ftate  were  mentioned  and  this  other  ob- 
jed  reprefented  in  that  ftate ;  there  is  no  occafion  adually  to 
mention  fuch  correfponding  ftate,  but  to  give  notice  by  fome 
fign  that  it  is  to  be  fupplied  in  the  mind,  and  it  will  be  fupplied 
of  courfe ;  becaufe  the  one  of  thefe  correfponding  ftates  always 
fuppofes  the  other.  If  an  objed  is  mentioned  as  in  the  ftate  de¬ 
noted  by  the  adive  form  of  any  tranfitive  verb,  and  another  ob¬ 
jed  is  related  to  the  firft  objed  by  being  in  the  correfponding 
paflive  ftate  ;  the  name  of  fuch  correfponding  objed  is  placed  in 
Englifh  immediately  after  the  adive  verb,  and  this  pofition  is  of 
the  fame  effed  as  a  particular  fign  would  be,  of  the  relation 
which  exifts  between  the  two  objeds.  Thus  in  the  expreflion, 
"John feeing— equalling — excelling — James ”  James  is  in  the  fame 
relation  to  John,  as  he  would  be  if  he  were  reprefented  in  the 
ftates,  "  fee n — equalled — excelled  f  and  fo  of  other  inftances  of  the 
ufe  of  the  adive  tranfitive  verb,  with  a  fubftantive  in  the  accufa- 
tive  cafe  depending  upon  it.  Therefore  the  fign  of  the  accufa- 
tive  cafe  is  not  the  mark  of  any  one  certain  relation,  but  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  operation  of  the  mind  itielf,  which  can  be  performed 
upon  the  fort  of  conception  that  is  denoted  by  the  adive  form  of 
a  tranfitive  verb  ;  but  not  upon  the  conception  that  is  denoted  by 
any  other  fort  of  word. 

If  an  objed  be  reprefented  in  the  paflive  ftate  of  a  tranfitive 

verb,  and  a  fubftantive  be  made  immediately  dependent  upon 
«  the 
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the  verb,  fuch  fubftantive  is  conceived  to  exprefs  an  objedb,  which 
is  in  the  paffive  ftate  itfelf  that  is  mentioned,  and  not  in  the  cor¬ 
refponding  adtive  ftate ;  as  in  the  expreffion,  “  a  child  named 
«  join”  “  John”  as  well  as  “  the  child”  is  i€  the  object  named  f 
and  fo  of  other  inftances. 

Yet  it  is  frequently  necefiary  to  reprefent  an  objedt  in  the  ftate 
denoted  by  the  paffive  form  of  a  tranfitive  verb,  and  likewife  to 
reprefent  an  objedt  in  the  adtive  ftate  which  correfponds  with  the 
paffive  ftate  that  is  mentioned,  as  merely  circumftantiating  the 
objedt  in  the  paffive  ftate.  When  this  is  to  be  done,  there  is  no 
occafion  diredtly  to  mention  the  adtivc  ftate ;  but  any  certain  fign,  or 
mark,  ufed  with  the  name  of  the  objedt,  which  is  to  be  confidered 
as  if  it  were  in  fuch  ftate,  will  be  fufficient  to  diredt  the  mind  fo  to 
confider  it.  For  as  the  correfponding  paffive  ftate  is  adtually  men¬ 
tioned,  the  adtive  ftate  is  eafily  fupplied  in  the  mind  whenfoever 
there  is  an  occafion  for  it.  The  fign  “  by  ”  is  prefixed  in  Englifh 
before  the  fubftantive  which  follows  the  paffive  verb,  when  the 
mind  proceeds  to  connedt  its  conceptions  in  this  manner,  #.  e.  by 
the  means  of  paffive  ftates  adtually  mentioned;  and  by  underftand- 
ing,  or  fupplying  within  itfelf,  the  correfponding  adtive  ftates,  as  in 
the  expreffions,  “  James  feen . — equalled — » excelled  by  John”  where 
John  is  “  the  objeff  feeing — equalling — excelling’”  i.  e,  he  is  in  the 
adtive  ftates,  which  correfpond  with  the  ftates,  “  feen— equalled— 
“  excelled  ”  that  are  adtually  mentioned  in  the  expreffion.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  the  fign  “  by”  after  a  paffive  verb,  is  not  the  mark 
of  any  one  certain  relation ;  but  of  a  certain  kind  of  operation  of 
the  mind  itfelf,  which  can  be  performed  upon  the  conception 
denoted  by  a  paffive  verb.  It  is  conceived  in  Englifh,  that  the 
fame  kind  of  operation,  which  is  denoted  by  the  fign  u  by”  may 
be  performed  upon  other  forts  of  words,  befides  paffive  verbs  ; 
and  therefore  this  fign  does  not  always  refer  to  the  agent ,  as  it 
does  in  the  examples  given  above ;  and  the  various  ufes  of  this 
fign  will  be  confidered  particularly  in  a  following  chapter.  But 
it  is  raanifeft  that  the  expreffions,  <c  John — -feeing — equalling— 

“  excelling 
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«  excelling _ James”  (which  were  produced  as  examples  of  con- 

ftrudtion,  by  the  adtive  forms  of  verbs  with  the  accufative  cafi) 
are  exactly  equivalent  to  u  James  feen — equalled  — excelled  by — 
"  John-**  infomuch,  that  if  the  conceptions,  denoted  by  either 
of  the  expreflions,  could  be  painted,  the  very  fame  pidture  would 
be  formed.  This  will  be  very  evident,  if  we  take  the  verbal 
name  of  a  vifible  ftate  of  being,  and  apply  it  in  both  thefe  modes 
of  conftrudtion  ;  as  for  inftance,  the  verb  “  to  bold  ?  For  the 
appearance  which  is  exprefled  by  <c  John  bolding  James?  is  the 
very  fame  with  that  which  is  exprefled  by  “  James  held  by  John? 
and  confequently  the  very  fame  pidture  would  reprefent  that 
which  is  denoted  by  either  of  the  expreflions.  This  diverfity 
of  expreflion  of  one  and  the  fame  appearance,  arifes  from  hence  j 
that  we  are  at  liberty  to  confider  either  John  or  James  as  the 
capital  objedt  concerned  in  the  appearance ;  and  that  if  we  con¬ 
fider  John  as  fuch  objedt,  the  ftate,  “  bolding  James?  is  a  de¬ 
pendent  circumftance  of  the  complex  objedt,  exprefled  by  tx  John 
li  bolding  James  ?  but  if  we  confider  James  as  the  capital  objedt, 
the  ftate,  “  held  by  John?  is  a  dependent  circumftance  of  the 
complex  objedt,  exprefled  by  “  James  held  by  John?  fo  that  the 
conceptions  of  the  two  complex  objedts  differ  in  nothing  but  in 
the  modes  of  operation,  by  which  the  parts,  whereof  they  confift, 
are  put  together  in  the  mind  itfelf $  and  painting  can  take  no  notice 
of  thefe  modes  of  operation. 

Now  it  is  marfifeft  that  the  objedts,  between  which  every  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  relation  can  exift,  are  each  of  them  in  a  certain 
ftate  of  being,  in  confequence  of  fuch  relation ;  fo  that  to  confider 
two  objedts  as  the  terms  between  which  a  certain  relation  exifts, 
is,  in  effedt,  to  confider  one  of  the  objedts  as  in  a  ftate  of  be¬ 
ing,  with  which  the  ftate  of  being,  in  which  the  other  objedt  is, 
has  the  lame  kind  of  correfpondence  as  that  is  which  occafions 
the  relation.  And  this  is  manifeftly  the  reafon,  why  fo  many 
kinds  of  relations  may  be  exprefled  in  language,  by  reprefenting 
one  objedt  as  in  the  adtive  or  paflivc  ftate,  which  i6  denoted  by 
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fome  tranfitive  verb ;  and  another  objed  as  in  the  correfpondent 
paffivc  or  adive  ftate  of  the  fame  verb. 

If  verbal  ftates  could  be  mentioned  with  convenience,  as 
intervening  between  every  two  objeds,  which  are  confidered 
as  in  fome  certain  relation  to  each  other,  there  would  ma- 
nifeftly  be  no  occafion  in  language,  for  the  fign  of  any  cafe, 
except  that  of  the  accufative,  and  that  of  the  correfponding 
ablative,  which  is  the  fign  “  byf  in  Englifh,  as  we  have 
{hewn  above.  But  on  fome  occafions,  it  is  utterly  unne- 
ceffary  to  mention  the  particular  dates  of  being,  in  which 
objeds  are,  that  are  confidered  as  related  to  each  other ;  becaufe 
the  nature  of  the  objeds  themfelves  fufficiently  (hews  how  they 
are  related  $  and  therefore  any  mark,  or  notice,  to  dired  to  the 
name,  which  is  to  be  confidered  as  denoting  a  mere  circum- 
fiance,  and  not  a  capital  objed,  is  diredion  enough  to  enable  the 
mind  to  unite  the  conceptions  denoted  by  two  fubftantives,  into 
the  conception  of  a  capital  objed  farther  afeertained  by  the  cir- 
cumftancc  which  is  denoted  by  the  dependent  fubftantive..  The 
fign  “  of”  is  ufed  in  Englifh  between  two  fubftantives  for  this 
purpofe,  and  is  prefixed  to  the  fubftantive,  which  is  to  be  con¬ 
fidered  as  the  name  of  a  mere  circumftance.  Thus  in  the  ex- 
preffions,  “  a  man  of  learning— a  borfe  of  frengtb ,  notice  is 
given  that  the  fubftantives,  “  learning  and  ‘  frengtb ,  exprefs 
mere  circumftances.  So  that  the  learning  is  not  to  be  confider¬ 
ed  as  having  any  principle  of  exiftence,  other  than  that  by  which 
the  man  exifts  ;  nor  the  ftrength  as  having  any  principle  of  exift¬ 
ence,  other  than  that  by  which  the  horfe  exifts.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  the  dependent  fubftantives,  “  of  learning— ~ 
“  of  frengtb”  are,  in  this  application  of  them,  exadly  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  adjedives,  “  learned ”  and  “  ftrong  fo  that  the  ex- 
preffions  above  are  of  the  very  fame  import  with  “  a  learned  man 
•*  — a  frong  borfe  ”  But  the  expreffions  may  be  reverfed,  fo 

that  the  word  in  each  which  reprefented  the  capital  objed,  may 
be  made  to  reprefent  a  dependent  circumftance  j  and  that  which 

reprcfcntcd 
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rcprefented  a  mere  circumftance,  may  be  made  to  reprefent  the 
capital  objedt:,  and  this  merely  by  turning  the  fubftantives, 
4‘  a  man — a  borfe ,”  into  ,c  of  a  man — of  a  berfe f  and  confider- 
ing  the  fubftantives,  €i  learning ”  and  u  Jlrengtb  f  as  expreffing 
objects  circumftantiated  refpedtively,  by  what  is  fignified  by 
11  of  a  man — of  a  borfe  f  as  in  the  expreflions,  <f  the  learning  of 
u  a  man — tbe  firengtb  of  a  borfe  ”  Adjedtives  might  be  made  to 
exprefs  what  is  here  denoted  by  11  of  a  man — of  a  borfe  •”  but  it 
is  not  convenient  to  make  adjedtives  from  the  names  of  feal  ob¬ 
jects,  and  to  give  thefc  adjedtives  this  kind  of  fignification. 
For  every  adjedtive  (as  has  been  already  (hewn)  diredts,  that  no 
notice  is  to  be  taken  of  any  principle  of  exiftence  in  what  is  de¬ 
noted  by  it.  And  it  is  fomewhat  difficult  for  the  mind  to  lay 
afide  the  confideration  of  the  principle  by  which  a  real  objedt 
exifls.  But  it  is  eafy  to  confider  a  capital  objedt  as  in  fome  cer¬ 
tain  ftate  of  being,  and  any  other  objedt  by  which  the  capital 
objedt  is  circumftantiated,  as  in  a  ftate  of  being  correfpondent 
with  the  former  ftate.  Hence  the  kind  of  relation  that  is  given 
notice  of  by  the  fign  tC  off  placed  in  Eriglifh  between  two  fub- 
flantives,  may  be  more  exadtly  exprefled,  by  fubftituting  fome 
tranfitive  verb  inftead  of  the  fign ;  as,  a  man  of  learning— 
“  a  borfe  of firengtb”  are  expreflions  equivalent  to  w  a  man  bav - 
<f  ing  learning — a  borfe  having  Jlrengtb  f  and  thefe  expreflions 
may  be  reverfed,  if  the  correfponding  paflive  ftate,  cc  bad”  be 
fubftituted  inftead  of  “  having”  if  they  are  thus  reverfed,  they 
will  become  “  tbe  learning  had  by  a  man — tbe  Jlrengtb  bad  by  a 
*c  borfe ;  and  both  the  former  and  the  latter  expreflions  may  be 
eafily  turned  into  equivalent  expreflions,  in  which  a  relative  pro¬ 
noun  is  concerned  3  as,  cc  a  man  who  has  learning— a  borfe  which 
«•  has  Jlrengtb ,”  <c  the  learning  which  a  man  has — tbe  Jlrengtb 
9€  which  a  borfe  has”  The  reafon  why  a  relative  pronoun  has 
thi6  property,  will  be  made  fully  appear,  when  that  kind  of  pro¬ 
noun  is  treated  of  in  particular.  It  will  appear  that  fome  verb 
tranfitive,  either  in  an  adtive  or  paflive  form,  may  be  fubftituted 
for  the  Englifh  fign,  “  of”  on  every  occafion  when  the  fign 

connedts 
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connedts  two  fubftantives ;  as  for  inftance,  “  the  parti  of  a  wbok" 
is  equivalent  to  “  the  parts  confiituting,  or  which  confiitute  a 
it  whole-”  “  a  whole  of fo  many  parts”  to  “  a  whole  conjlituted  by 
c«  jo  many  parts ,  or  which  fo  many  parts  conjlitute  f  “  a  field  of 
a  Cornf  to  “  a  field  producing^  or  which  produces  com;”  “  the 
it  corn  of  a  field  ,”  to  “  the  corn  produced  by  a  field ,  or  which  a 
cc  jeu  produces  ”  and  fo  of  other  inftances  of  two  fubftantives 
conneded  by  this  fign  “  of!1  It  is  manifeft  therefore,  that  this 
mode  of  conftruaion  is  only  a  kind  of  fubftitute  for  the  tranfitive, 
and  correfpondent  paflive  modes,  above  deferibed  5  and  that  it 
takes  place  when  the  ftates  in  which  the  objea$  denoted  by  the 
fubftantives  are  to  be  confidered,  are  fo  obvious,  that  there  is  no 
occafion  to  mention  either  ftate  particularly.  This  fign,  “  off 
is  therefore  neither  the  mark  of  relation  in  general,  nor  of  one 
particular  fort  of  relation  ;  but  is  the  mark  of  a  certain  fort  of 
operation  of  the  mind  itfelf,  which  always  requires  two  concep¬ 
tions  of  a  certain  fort,  in  order  to  perform  it,  viz.  two  conceptions 
which  are  denoted  by  two  fubftantives.  A  conception  which  is 
denoted  by  an  expreflion  that  is  formed  by  the  pperation  above 
mentioned,  may  be  eafily  turned  into  an  adjedtive  conception  5 
for  nothing  more  is  required,  than  to  omit  confidering  the  prin¬ 
ciple  by  which  the  capital  objedt  cxifts,  and  of  confeqocnce  to 
denote  fuch  objedt  not  by  fubftantive,  but  by  an  adjedtive  name. 
Thus,  “  defire  of  praife”  becomes  “  defir ous  of  praife f  11  con* 
“  feioufnefs  of  guilt”  becomes  “  confctous  of  guilt;”  and  fb  of 
other  inftances.  Here  it  is  manifeft,  that ct  defirous  of  praife — 
“  confeious  of  guilt  f  are  only  a  kind  of  complex  adjedtives ;  and 
this  may  ferve,  as  one  example,  to  (hew  how  the  mind  com¬ 
pounds  words,  fo  that  a  whole  feries  of  them  taken  together, 
becomes  of  the  nature  of  a  (imple  word  of  a  particular  part  of 
fpcech. 

The  fign  “  off  in  Englifh,  has  yet  another  ufe,  befidcs  that 
which  requires  two.  fubftantives  when  it  is  applied.  In  this  ufe  - 
of  it,  the  fubftantives  to  which  it  is  prefixed  are  placed,  not  in 
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dependence  upon  other  fubftantives,  but  upon  verbs.  The  fub- 
flantive,  thus  applied,  anfwers  to  a  Latin  fubftantive  in  the  abla¬ 
tive  cafe,  fometimes  without  any  prepofition  before  it,  and  fome- 
times  with,  “  a — ah — de — e — ex  f  as,  <c  defc ended  of  an  an - 
“  tient  family  f  may  in  Latin  be  expreffed  by  **  ortu s  antiqud 
4t  Jlirpef  or  <c  ortus  ah  a?itiqua  firpe  f  But  the  figp  “  off 
when  ufed  with  two  fubftantives,  anfwers  to  the  genitive  cafe  in 
Latin.  This  double  ufe  of  the  fame  fign  in  Bnglifti  occafions  no 
ambiguity ;  becaufe,  in  the  latter  ufe  of  it*  the  fign,  with  its  fub- 
ftantivc,  muft  depend  upon  a  different  fort  of  word  from  that, 
upon  which  it  depends  when  it  anfwers  to  the  genitive  cafe  of 
Latin  nouns.  There  is  another  Englifh  fign,  which  always 
requires  a  certain  fort  of  word  to  be  made  dependent  upon* 
This  fign  is  “  thanf  which  always  depends  upon  fome  word 
that  requires  the  adt  of  comparifon  in  order  to  apply  it,  whilft  it 
diredts  to  the  name  of  the  objedt  which  has  in  it  a  degree  of  fome 
quality,  which  degree  is  made  the  ftandard  of  comparifon.  Thus 
in  the  exprefiions,  “  John  is  taller  than  James — John  proceeds  lefs 
(t  cautioujly  than  James  f  the  degree  of  tallnefs,  and  the  degree  of 
cautioufnefs  of  proceeding,  obferved  in  James,  are  made  the  fland- 
ards  of  comparifon;  and  it  is  inferred,  that  the  degree  of  tallnefs, 
obferved  in  John,  exceeds  the  degree  obferved  in  James ;  but  that 
the  degree  of  cautioufnefs  of  proceeding,  obferved  in  John,  comes 
fhort  of  the  degree  obferved  in  James.  The  fign  “  than ”  is 
therefore  a  mere  mark,  or  notice,  which  fuppofes  a  certain 
mode  of  eftimation  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  diredts  to  the  name 
of  fome  objedt,  upon  fome  quality  whereof  this  mode  of  efti- 
motion  is  applied.  Now  to  eftimate  a  relation  by  mentioning 
both  the  terms  between  which  it  exifts,  and  by  /hewing  how 
thefe  terms  are  connedted*  is  in  effedt  to  compare  thefe  terms 
together  in  fome  certain  refpedl ;  and  if  this  refpedt  be  the  pof* 
fefiion,  or  exertion  of  fome  quality  which  has  an  adjedtive  or 
adverbial  name  of  the  comparative  degree,  this  mode  of  eftima- 
tion  may  be  ufed  to  exprefs  the  relation.  Thus  the  exprefiions, 
“  to  Jland  above— below — before — behind  a  tnanf  may  be  turned 
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into  the  equivalent  expreflions,  “  to  Jland  higher  than— lower 
“  than — more  forward  than — lefs  forward  than  a  man  %*  and  the 
force  of  feveral  other  proportions  may  be  expreffed  by  the  com¬ 
parative  mode  of  conftrudtion  on  many  occafions ;  as,  <c  to  ad- 
“  vance  beyond  the  wood  *'  is  “  to  advance  farther  than  the 
woodf  &c. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  feveral  cafes  of  fubftantives  which 
require  words  of  particular  forts  for  their  application,  I  proceed 
to  confider  the  figns  by  which  a  fubftantive  may  be  made  depen¬ 
dent  upon  either  a  noun  or  a  verb. 

Now  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  verb  tranfitive  requires  no  affixed 
fign  in  Englifh  to  (hew  the  fubftantive  which  denotes  an  objedt 
that  is  related  to  the  (late,  by  being  in  the  paffivc  (late  which 
correfponds  with  the  date  that  is  mentioned.  But  if  more  ob¬ 
jects  are  required  to  circumftantiate  a  tranfitive  ftate,  different 
figns  muft  be  ufed,  to  (hew  the  different  manners  in  which 
the  conceptions  of  thefe  objedls  are  applied  to  fignify  mere  cir- 
cumftances  of  fuch  ftate.  One  of  the  principal  of  the(e  figns  is 
11  for y*  in  Engli(h.  This  fign  (hews  that  the  objedt,  to  the 
name  of  which  it  is  prefixed,  is  fo  confidered  as  to  be  <c  the  caufe 
“  — motive — reaf on— or  occafion  why  *'  fome  ftate  exifts,  or  fome 
objedt  exifts  in  fome  certain  ftate ;  as  in  the  expreffions,  M  to 

work  for  hire— a  maf  for  a  fitpf  &c.  This  kind  of  rela¬ 
tion  arifes  altogether  from  a  certain  mode  of  eftimation  of  fome 
rational  agent  $  for  where  there  is  no  reafon,  there  can  be  no 
final  caufes ;  and  where  nothing  is  propofed  or  executed,  there 
can  be  no  motive  of  intention.  It  is  therefore  moft  evident, 
that  the  fign  “  for  ”  (hews  the  objedt  to  the  name  of  which  it  is 
prefixed,  as  under  a  certain  mode  of  contemplation  of  the  mind 
of  man,  and  that  this  mode  of  contemplation  makes  fuch  objedt 
not  a  capital  object,  but  a  dependent  circumftance  on  fomething 
propofed  or  executed.  Hence  this  fign  is  the  mark  of  a  certain 
inode  of  contemplation  of  the  mind  of  man  itfclf.  But  this 
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mode  of  contemplation  is  made  the  elm  aderiftic  of  the  /pedes, 
™  final  caufer  and  of  confequence  what  objed  foevcr  *  under 
thU  mode  i  contemplation,  fuch  objed  becomes  of  that  fpec.es, 
and  may  be  called  “  a  final  caufe .”  So  that  the  kmd  of  relation 
in  which  the  object  ftands,  to  which  the  fign  "for  duc&s,  is 
afeertained  in  a  good  meafure  by  the  nature  ofthe  ipcoes  into 
which  fuch  objed  paffes  when  it  has  this  fign  before  its  name. 

The  other  Englifli  prepofitions,  which  may  be  coofidered  as 
the  figns  of  cafes  of  fubftantives,  are  “  to-frem-yntb-uu 
Each  of  thefe  are  notices  of  particular  modes  of  contemplate, 
by  which  the  mind  of  man  reduces  the  conceptions  of  objete 
to  thofe  of  mere  circumftances  dependent  on  feme  capital  ob¬ 
jed,  or  on  fome  verbal  ftate.  The  mode  of  contemplat.on 
denoted  by  •«  to"  is,  in  its  general  nature,  fitmlar  to  that  by 
which  the  mind  attends  a  moving  objed,  or  any  ftaie  of  mrtin, 
till  it  clofes  with  fome  fixed  objed.  That  denoted  *7  /™ 

is  in  its  general  nature,  f.milar  to  the  proceeding  of  the  m.nd 
when  it  confiders  a  moving  objed,  or  any  ftate  of 
forfaking  fome  objed  whence  it  recedes ;  “vntb  direds  to  fom 
objed  which  may  be  confidered  of  the  fpeaes  concomitant , 

or  “  adjuntl"  with  regard  to  fome  objed  or  ftate;  ‘  in  gives 
notice  of  a  mode  of  attention  fimilar  to  that  by  which  the  m.nd 
fpecifies  an  objed,  or  ftate,  by  Something  wh,ch  furrounds  or 
contains  it.  This  way  of  reducing  connections  to  forts  by  th- 
feveral  modes  of  attention  which  the  mind  exerts  m  a^rehe  d 
ine  and  applying  each  fort,  is  manifeftly  the  utmoft  effort  ofthe 
abftradivfpower  of  the  mind.  For  when  we  denote  concep¬ 
tions  as  of  different  forts,  merely  by  the  d.verfiues  j 

by  which  we  form  thefe  conceptions  from  prem.fes  fet  beforeus, 
his  clear,  that  no  diftindions  can  be  conceived  of  a  more  fimp 
nature  •  feeing  we  are  now  arrived  at  the  mere  internal  con- 

Sta*  which  ,hc  mind  h*  of  *.  fcv«d 

curfive  ads.  Thefe  diverfities  of  proceeding  of  the  nund  ttkh, 

in  apprehending  and  applying  the  kinds  of  connex.ons  and  r  ^ 
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tions  which  arc  denoted  by  the  figns  of  cafes  and  prepofitions, 
are  a  kind  of  charadieriflics  by  which  thefe  connexions  and  rela¬ 
tions  are  reduced  to  claffes  or  forts.  For  every  connexion,  or 
relation,  is  denoted  by  the  feme  fign,  when  the  feme  kind  of 
proceeding  of  the  mind  itfeif  is  ufed  in  applying  fuch  connexion, 
or  relation.  Now  I  have  /hewed,  in  what  is  feid  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  fpecies,  that  one  and  the  feme  objedl  may  be  exprefled 
by  different  names  of  fpecies,  if  fuch  objedl  have  the  charadbers 
of  different  fpecies  in  it.  In  like  manner,  the  feme  connexion 
or  relation  may  be  denoted  by  different  figns,  if  fuch  con¬ 
nexion  or  relation  can  be  apprehended  and  applied  by  different 
modes  of  proceeding  of  the  mind  itfeif.  But  every  kind  of 
connexion  or  relation  may  be  apprehended  and  applied  by  diffe¬ 
rent  modes  of  proceeding,  if  the  premifes  or  data  are  changed, 
by  which  fuch  connexion  or  relation  is  to  be  eflimated. 

Hence  the  fkuations  of  objedls,  when  they  require  thefe  par¬ 
ticular  modes  of  contemplation  in  order  to  turn  the  conceptions 
of  them  into  thofe  of  mere  circumflances,  may  ufually  be  con- 
fjdered  as  particular  ftates  of  being  in  which  the  objedls  are, 
when  the  conceptions  of  them  are  to  be  turned  into  thofe  of 
mere  circumflances  ;  and  if  thefe  flates  are  exprefled  by  either 
the  adtive  or  pafiive  forms  of  tranfitive  verbs,  and  the  objedl 
which  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  mere  circumflance,  is  reprefented  as 
in  the  {late  of  being  which  correfponds  with  that  which  is  ex- 
preffed,  it  is  evident  that  the  verb  itfeif  will  diredt  the  mind  to 
apply  the  objedl  denoted  by  the  fubflantive  which  depends  upon 
it,  fo  as  to  underfland  and  circumflantiate  the  correfpondent 
ftate  by  the  objedl :  and  the  flate,  when  fo  underflood  and  cir- 
cumflantiated,  will  have  a  correfpondence  with  the  verbal 
flate  which  is  expreffed,  of  the  feme  kind  with  that  which 
conflitutes  the  relation  that  is  between  the  objedls  that  are 
now  reprefented  in  thefe  verbal  flates.  Hence,  “  we  reached 
“  focb  a  place?  is  of  the  fame  import  in  Englifh  with  “  we 

came  to  fucb  a  place?  "  we  forfook  fuch  4  place?  with 
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<c  we  went  from  it-”  “  John  accompanying  James,”  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  “  John  being  with  fames lt  a  boufe  which  is  f unrounded 
«  by  a  wood"  to  “  a  boufe  which  is  in  a  wood-,”  “  contejls  for 
««  preferment to  c<  contejls  occafoned  by  defre  of  preferment  ” 
“  a  number  exceeding  another  *'  to  “  a  number  bigger  than  another -” 
and  fo  of  innumerable  other  inftances,  in  which  a  tranfitive  verb 
may  be  fubftituted  inftead  of  a  prepofition,  or  fign  of  a  cafe. 
This  fhews  clearly,  that  the  fame  relation  between  objeds  may 
be  expreffed  in  language  by  different  modes  of  eftimation,  if 
the  premifes  are  changed,  by  the  help  whereof  the  relations  are 
to  be  eftimated. 

Thefe  obfervations  evidently  prove,  that  although  the  figns  of 
cafes  and  other  prepofitions  are  the  notices  of  relations  exifting  be¬ 
tween  obj.eds  and  objeds,  or  between  verbal  ftates  and  objeds 
yet  that  each  fign  or  prepofition  only  direds  the  hearer  to  apply 
his  attention  in  a  certain  manner  upon  premifes  or  data  of  certain 
kinds,  in  order  to  apprehend  the  relation  exadly  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  expreffed  ;  for  if  the  premifes  are  changed,  the 
mode  of  operation  muft  be  changed,  in  order  to  eflimate  exadly 
the  nature  of  the  relation  in  queftion :  and  when  the  mode  of 
operation  is  to  be  changed,  a  different  fign  or  prepofition  muft  be 
ufed.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  one  and  the  fame  complex 
objed  may  frequently  be  expreffed  by  applying  the  fame  prepofi¬ 
tions  to  different  words,  or  different  prepofitions  to  the  fame 
words.  As  for  in  fiance,  tl  the  dijlance  of  London  from  York— 
“  of  York  from  London— from  London  to  York — -from  York  to 
“  London — between  London  and  York— between  York  and  London ,” 
are  all  exprefiions  of  one  and  the  fame  difiance,  under  different 
modes  of  eftimation,  which  modes  the  prepofitions  give  notice  of, 
by  changing  with  each  different  ufe  of  the  premifes  upon  which 
the  mind  applies  its  attention  in  carrying  on  the  eftimation. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  figns  of  cafes  and  other  prepofitions 

arc  indeed  the  marks  of  relation,  but  that  thefe  relations  are  re¬ 
duced 
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duced  to  forts  in  language,  by  confidering  each  relation  as  of  the 
fame  fort  which  requires  the  fame  fort  of  attention  of  the  mind 
itfelf,  to  apprehend  and  apply  it  with  the  fame  fort  of  premifes. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  figns  of  cafes  and  prepofitiotis  bear 
in  themfelves  a  lefs  determinate  fignification  than  nouns  and  verbs 
do ;  for  even  noun  adjectives  include  a  conception  in  each,  which 
may  be  denoted  by  a  fubftantive,  and  which  of  confequence  may 
be  feparately  attended  to  in  the  mind  •  but  the  kind  of  relation 
which  is  given  notice  of  by  a  fign,  cannot  be  fo  attended  to 
for  fome  premifes  muft  be  given,  and  the  mind  muft  exercife  its 
difcurfive  judgment  upon  them,  before  fuch  a  conception  of  the 
relation  denoted  by  a  particular  ftgn  will  arife,  as  can  be  diftio- 
guifhed  from  the  conception  of  fome  other  relation.  It  is  the 
bufinefs  of  grammar  to  determine,  as  precifely  as  pofiible,  the 
kinds  of  premifes  which  admit  of  being  circumftantiated  by 
fubftantives  in  each  particular  cafe.  And  I  have  attempted  this 
in  the  following  fe&ion,  with  regard  to  the  Englilh  language  in 
particular  ;  for,  with  regard  to  language  in  general*  little  can  be 
done  in  this  part  of  grammar.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  dif¬ 
ferent  communities  have  not  applied  the  fame  mode  of  eftima- 
tion  to  the  fame  kind  of  premifes,  in  order  to  exprefs  the  fame 
relations  amongft  obje&s  and  dates  themfelves.  For,  even  in  the 
ufe  of  the  genitive  cafe  of  one  fubftantive  in  order  to  circum^ 
ftantiate  another ;  in  Hebrew  (as  I  am  told)  it  is  not  **  the  cir* 
“  cumjiance ”  that  is  exprefled  by  the  genitive  cafe,  but  u  the  ob~ 
“jcft  which  is  circumftantiated f  which  proceeding  is  the  very 
contrary  to  that  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Englilh,  and,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve,  of  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  Yet  if  the  matter  is  cloiely 
attended  to,  the  proceeding  of  the  Hebrews  will  appear  at  lead 
as  reafonable  as  that  of  other  nations  5  for  in  the  English  ex- 
prefiions,  “  the  head  of  a  man — the  Jhape  of  a  triangle  y*  the. 
conceptions  denoted  by  “  bead”  and  “  Jhape  ”  are  really  altered 
in  the  mind,  in  confequence  of  the  fubftantive  which  is  made  de*. 
pendent  upon  each ;  whereas,  the  conceptions  denoted  by  “  n 
“  man — a  triangle”  remain  unaltered.  When  therefore  the  al¬ 
tered 
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tered  conception  is  exprefled  by  an  alteration  in  the  fubftantive, 
fuch  proceeding  is  by  no  means  unreafonable,  although  dire&ly 
the  reverie  of  the  proceeding  made  ufe  of  in  the  weftern  lan¬ 
guages. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  account  of  the  fignl  of  cafe* 
and  prepofitions,  why  mere  arbitrary  cuftom  has  fo  much  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  application  of  them  in  all  languages.  For  a 
mere  mode  of  attention  of  the  mind  itfelf  is  not  eafily  diftin- 
guilhed,  or  indeed  is  not  eafy  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  every 
other  mode  j  nor  is  it  eafy  to  afcertain  what  premtfes  are  all  of  a 
fort,  fo  as  all  to  require  the  lame  fign  to  give  notice  of  a  certain 
relation  as  exifting  among  fuch  premifes.  Hence  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  oblique  cafes  and  prepofitions  is  fo  various  in  the 
Greek,  as  fcarce  to  admit  of  being  reduced  to  rule;  and  in  Latin, 
the  rules  admit  of  very  many  exceptions  more  than  are  fpecified 
in  the  grammars  of  that  language.  And  the  fame  defe<a  mult, 
in  fome  degree,  attend  any  fet  of  rules  for  the  conftrudtion  of 
the  oblique  cafes  of  fubftantives  and  of  prepofitions,  in  every 
language.  Yet  fuch  rules  are  of  confiderable  ufe,  efpecially  to 
children  and  foreigners,  becaufe  they  not  only  bring  a  fubjefr, 
in  itfelf  very  extenfive  and  intricate,  under  a  few  general  heads, 
but  likewife  enable  the  learner  more  ealily  to  obferve  and  remem¬ 
ber  the  deviations  from  the  more  general  modes  of  conftrudhon. 
For  this  reafon  I  have  drawn  up  the  following  chapter  concern¬ 
ing  the  conftruftion  of  Englilh  fubftantives,  with  thofe  Cgns  be¬ 
fore  them,  which  anfwer  nearly  to  the  oblique  cafes  of  the  Latin 
fubftantives ;  and  lhall,  in  the  practical  grammar,  infert  a  feries 
of  Ihort  pradical  rules  for  the  fame  purpofe.  If  any  one  pleafes 
to  teach  a  child  to  apply  thefe  rules  to  the  Englilh,  much  m  the 
fame  manner  as  the  rules  are  applied  to  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
fuch  child  will  not  only  write  Englilh  more  correflly  than  without 
the  help  of  fuch  rules,  but  will  likewife  be  brought  much  fooner 
to  apprehend  and  apply  the  rules  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  o  any 
ether  language,  than  by  any  other  means.  c  E  c  T  j  Q  N 
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SECTION  XV. 

Of  the  cafes  of  fubfantives  in  particular. 


Of  the  nominative  cafe. 

THE  meaning  of  this  cafe  has  been  (hewn  in  the  account 
already  given  of  fubftantives  proper  and  appellative.  For 
the  noun  in  this  cafe  is  confidered  as  barely  railing  a  conception 
of  fome  objeCt,  lingular  or  plural,  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer, 
and  that  by  mere  recollection.  This  is  upon  a  fuppofition  that 
the  hearer  knows  the  meaning  of  the  fubftantive,  before  it  is 
mentioned  to  him ;  for  if  he  is  not  fuppofed  to  know  it,  the 
mentioning  of  the  noun,  only  raifes  the  conception  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  found  in  his  mind,  or,  if  the  noun  be  written  or  printed, 
of  a  certain  vifible  form,  to  which  a  conception  is  to  be  annexed, 
which  fhall  recur  to  his  mind  by  mere  recollection,  when  he  has 
once  gained  it,  and  fixed  it  in  his  mind.  Hence  the  mention¬ 
ing  a  noun  in  this  cafe  fingly,  conveys  no  information  to  the 
hearer;  for  he  either  knows  the  meaning  of  it^  or  he  does  not: 
if  he  does  know  it,  the  conception  of  the  objeCt  which  is  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  fubftantive,  recurs  to  his  mind  by  mere  recol¬ 
lection  :  if  he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  it,  more  words 
mult  be  added,  or  pointing  to,  or  (hewing  the  objeCf  intended 
to  be  exprefled,  mull  be  made  ufe  of,  to  convey  the  meaning 
of  the  noun  to  him.  On  this  account,  the  mentioning  of  a 
fingle  fubftantive  in  this  cafe,  is  never  conceived  to  exprefs  the 
whole  intention  of  the  fpeaker ;  but  fomething  muft  be  declared 
concerning  it,  either  by  words  or  figns,  before  that  intention  is 
conceived  to  be  fignified  to  the  hearer. 
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SEC  T  I  O  N  XVI. 

Of  -the  genitive  Vafe, 

TH  E  particle  “  of"  is  confidered  as  the  fign  of  this  cafe 
in  Englifh,  when  it  is  ufed  to  connea  fubftantives  of  all 
kinds  together,  which  have  no  verb  between  them.  There  is 
alfo  another  form  of  the  genitive  cafe  of  Englifh  fubftantives, 
in  which  an  “  s,"  with  the  mark  of  fcllfion,  is  placed  afterthe  fub- 
ftantive.  This  form  of  the  cafe  is  placed  before  the  fubftantive  on 
which  it  depends  in  conftruaion ;  but  the  formby  “  of'  is  placed 
after  the  fubftantive  on  which  it  depends*  as,  «  a  maris  boufe, 
or,  M  the  bouft  of  a  men.” 

It  -has  been  folly  (hewn,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the 
£gn  **  of”  when  ufed  to  join  fubftantives,  fupplies  the  place  of 
a  pair  of  correfponding  dates  of  fome  one  and  the  fame  tranfitive 
verb,  and  carries  on  the  mind  to  join  the  two  objeas  connoted 
by  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thefe  objeas  would  be  joined,  if 
one  of  the  participial  correfponding  dates  were  expreffed,  an 
the  other  fupplied  in  the  mind  *  and  one  of  the  objects  denoted 
by  thefe  fubftantives  were  in  the  one  ftate,  and  the  other  object 
in  the  other.  But  when  this  fign  is  applied,  the  verbalftates 
which  form  the  connexion  between  the  objeas  denoted  by  the 
fubftantives,  muft  be  fo  obvious,  that  the  mind  cannot  on  y 
fupply  the  dates  themfelves,  but  likewife  determine  which  ob- 
jea  is  in  the  aaive,  and  which  in  the  correfponding  paflive  ftate. 

As  the  conncaive  dates  themfelves  are  fo  exceeding  various, 
the  exiftence  of  which  between  objeas  are  nevcrthelefs  any  ot 
them  denoted  by  one  and  the  fame  fign,  it  may  be  thoug  t 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  fign  can  direa  the  mind  what  par¬ 
ticular  ftate  to  fupply  in  each  particular  inftancc  of 
a 
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united  by  it  Now  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  mind  does  this  in 
confequence  of  the  fame  power  of  judgment  by  which  it  can 
unite  the  fame  two  fubftantives,  whenfbever  there  is  occafioa  fo 
to  do,  by  expreffing  the  participle  that  is  underftood,  if  the 
fien  only  be  ufed.  Thus,  inftead  of  laying  “  a  whole  of  fo  many 
“  parts,"  a  man  may,  if  he  pleafes,  lay,  “  a  whole  containing  f> 

««  many  partsf  and  inftead  of  Ikying,  “  the  flip of  fucb Aawm, 
or  “  fucb  a  man’s  flip,”  he  may  lay,  “  the  flip  poffejfei  byfl4  a 
“  man and  fo  of  other  inftances.  But,  in  reality,  the  mind 
does  not  Hop  to  attend  very  particularly  to  the  precife  ftate  that 
forms  the  connexion  referred  to  by  the  fign.  It  is  fufficient  for 
the  purpofes  of  language,  that  the  mind  perceives  a  connexion 
between  two  objeds,  Similar  to  that  which  is  formed  between 
fome  pair  of  verbal  correfponding  Hates ;  for  when  that  is  perceived, 
the  fign  may  be  confiftently  applied.  Seeing  the  referring  the 
one  fubftantive  to  the  other  by  it,  is  not  to  ascertain  the  interme¬ 
diate  verbal  ftate }  but  to  afeertain  the  objed  denoted  b]|Mhe 
fubftantive  on  which  the  fign  depends,  and  this  by.  means  of  ,th^ 
other  fubftantive  that  depends  upon  the  fign.  In  confluence  of 
this  afcertainment,  the  objed  denoted  by  the  firft  fubftantive  may 
be  diftinguilhed  from  other  ohjeds  equally  capable  of  6ciog 
denoted  by  the  lame  fubftantive ,  and  when  this  is  efteded,  the 
purpofe  of  applying  the  fign  with  the  fubftantive  that  depend? 
upon  it,  is  accomplifhed. 

Thus,  “  the  foot  of  a  man ”  is  the  exprelfion  of  one  fort  of  foot, 
and  “  the  foot  of  a  borfe"  is  the  exprelfion  of  another  fort  of  foot  j 
“  the  flock  of  fucb  a  man ”  is  an  exprelfion  which  diftinguilhes  the 
flock  fpoke  of  from  other  objeds,  any  of  which  may  equally  be 

called  «  a  flock:'  “  Mr.  N -  of  fucb  a  place  ”  is,  in  like 

manner,  an  exprelfion  which  diftinguilhes  the  perlon  Ipoke  ofj 
from  any  other  who  may  happen  to  be  called  Mr.  N— — *> 
and  who  docs  not  live  at  the  lame  place  j  and  fo  of  other 
inftances, 

L  -2 
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It  is  true,  the  conneding  ftates  may  be  precifely  attended  to ; 
as  the  foot,  for  inftance,  may  be  confidered  as  “  a  part  conjli- 
«  tuting,"  and  the  man  and  the  horfe,  as  “  -wholes  conflicted 
the  flock  may  be  alfo  confidered  as  “  the  objeB  pojfeffed"  and 

the  particular  man  as  “  the  objeft  pojfejpng and  Mr.  N - 

may  be  confidered  as  “  an  objed  inhabiting,  and  the  place  as 
“  the  object  inhabited and  the  fpeaker  may  actually  mention 
thefe  verbal  ftates,  if  he  pleafes,  and  not  ufe  the  fign }  but  the 
mentioning  of  thefe  ftates  will  no  ways  promote  the  fpecification 
of  the  objed  which  the  firft  fubftantive  denotes,  by  means  of  the 
objed  denoted  by  the  fecond  or  dependent  fubftantive,  more  than 
the  ufe  of  the  fign  does.  And  therefore  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to 
mention  the  particular  connedive  ftate,  when  a  mark  or  fign  of 
the  general  mode  of  reference,  which  the  mind  is  making  ufe 

of,  will  anfwer  the  fame  end. 

There  are  indeed  feme  inftances  of  reference  by  this  fign, 
that  bear  an  ambiguous  meaning ;  and  therefore  in  fuch  inftances, 
it  may  be  proper  to  ufe  feme  verbal  form,  and  not  the  fign  “  of. 
This  ambiguity  arifes  from  the  fign  “  of"  being  ufed  to  refer 
either  an  objed  which  has  an  adive  ftate  in  it,  to  an  objed 
which  has  in  it  the  correfponding  paflive  ftate  ;  or  an  objed 
which  has  a  paflive  ftate  in  it,  to  an  objed  which  has  in  it  the 
correfponding  adive  ftate ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  concep¬ 
tions  annexed  to  many  fubftantive  names.  For  feveral  o  e  e 
may  be  confidered  as  containing  in  them  either  adive  or  paflive 
ftates ;  as,  “  love — bate— fear — conquejl — lofs,"  and  many  more. 
Now  if  it  happen,  that  thefe  conceptions  may  be  confidered 
either  as  adive  or  paflive  ftates  of  objeds  of  fome  one  and  the 
fame  fpecies,  the  referring  the  fubftantive  names  of  thefe  con¬ 
ceptions  to  fuch  names  of  fpecies  by  the  fign  “  of,’  will  pro  uce 
ambiguous  expreffions. 

Thus,  “  a  man  may  love — hate— fear  a  man  j”  and  therefore 
the  expreflions,  "  the  love— bate— fear  of  a  man,"  are  am  i- 
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guous;  becaufe  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  “  tbe  man ”  it 
“  the  objeft  loving — bating— fearing”  or  “  tbe  objeft  loved— bated 
«  feared .”  So  a  king  may  conquer  a  king ;  and  therefore  “the 
u  conqueft  of  a  king  ”  is  an  ambiguous  expreffion,  feeing  it  cannot 
be  determined  whether  the  king  mentioned  is  “  tbe  objeft  con* 
«  quering”  or  “  tbe  objeft  conquered”  In  like  manner  a  woman 
may  lofe  a  woman ;  and  therefore  “  tbe  loft  of  a  woman”  is  an 
ambiguous  expreffion :  and  fo  of  very  many  other  inftances. 

We  have  obferved,  that  there  are  two  forms  of  the  genitive 
cafe  in  Engliffi  ;  the  one  of  which  may  be  called  the  preceding, 
and  this  by  ct  of”  the  fuccecding  form.  The  ufc  of  the  preceding 
form,  prevents  the  ambiguity,  above  fpokc  of,  in  many  inftances $ 
thus,  “  a  mans  love— bate— fear”  are  moll  commonly  expreffion* 
of  thefe  paffions  confidered  in  the  perfon  “  loving — bating— fear- 
«« ing”  Ncverthelefs  there  are  feveral  inftances  in  which  the 
expreffion  by  either  form  of  the  cafe  is  equally  ambiguous ;  thus, 
«  fucb  a  mans  deliverance  ”  ufually  means  the  ftate  of  the  man 
who  is  delivered ;  but  fometimes  alfo  the  ftate  of  the  man  who 
delivers;  fo  “  a  mans  pardon ”  or  <c  tbe  pardon  of  a  man”  may 
either  of  them  equally  mean  the  pardon  of  the  man  who  gives, 
or  of  the  man  who  receives  it.  As  the  lign  "  of  ^  is  ufed,  either 
to  refer  an  obje<ft,  which  has  an  a<ftivc  ftate  in  it,  to  that  which 
has  in  it  the  paffivc  correfponding  ftate,  or  an  object  which  has 
a  paffive  ftate  in  it,  to  that  which  has  the  adtive  correlponding 
ftate  in  it ;  the  fubftantives  referred  to  each  other  by  this  fign 
mull,  in  very  many  inftances,  be  convertible.  For  when  we  lay 
“  a  field  of  corn  ”  for  inftancc,  the  field  is  confidered  as  c<  tbe 
“  obj eft  producing”  and  the  corn  as  “  tbe  objeft  produced  \  and 
when  we  fay  ,€  tbe  corn  of  a  field”  the  com  and  the  field  arc  ftill 
in  the  fame  Hates ;  and  the  reference  “  by — of”  proceeds  upon 
the  correlation  formed  by  thefe  ftates,  whether  the  objedl  in  the 
a&ive  or  paffive  ftate  is  firft  confidered.  But  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  that  two  fubftantives  are  conceived  as  in  one  kind  of  cor¬ 
relation,  when  they  are  taken  in  one  order ;  and  in  another  kind, 

'  when 
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when  they  are  taken  in  the  contrary  order.  Thus  in  the  ex- 
prefiion,  “  the  builder  of  a  boufe  ,”  “  the  builder ”  is  “  the  objeft 
«  building”  and  “  the  boufe ”  is  “  the  objett  built but  in  the  ex- 
preflion,  “  the  boufe  of  a  builder ,”  “  the  boufe  ”  is  confidered  as 
“  the  objett  pojfejedf  and  “  builder  ”  as  “  the  cbjcft  poffefjing  f 
and  fo  of  many  other  inftanccs. 

In  order  to  determine  when  the  fubftantives,  conne&ed  by 
this  fign,  are  convertible,  and  when  not,  the  intent  of  the  re¬ 
ference  muft  be  attended  to.  For  if  cither  fubftantive  denote  an 
object  which  is  not  obferved  to  attend  every  ob}e&  that  may  be 
denoted  by  the  other,  then  either  fubftantive  will  contraa  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  fignification  of  the  other,  by  being  made  to  depend 
upon  each  other  by  the  lign  of  this  cafe  j  but  if  the  one  obje<ft 
is  obferved  to  attend  every  other  object  denoted  by  the  other  fub¬ 
ftantive,  it  will  anfwer  no  purpofe  to  make  the  name  of  the  for¬ 
mer  objedfc  depend  upon  that  of  the  latter,  either  by  the  means  of 
the  fign  “  <ff  or  by  any  other  fign.  Thus  wc  may  fay  <c  a  boufe  of 
«  ftonef  or  “  the  fione  of  a  boufe  f  for  a  particular  kind  of  houfe 
will  be  denoted  by  the  firft  expreflion,  and  a  particular  fort  or 
parcel  of  ftone  by  the  fecond.  We  may  alfo  (ay  “  the  door  or 
€C  windows  of  a  boufe f  which  will  diftinguifti  the  door  or  windows 
fpoke  of  from  the  door  and  windows  of  a  (hip’s  cabbin,  and 
from  other  forts  of  doors  and  windows.  But  it  is  to  no  purpofe 
to  fay  t€  a  boufe  of  a  door,”  or  of  windows  f  becaufc  every  houfe 
is  fuppofed  to  have  a  door  and  windows  in  it. 

y 

It  is  ufually  laid  down  as  a  rule  for  the  conftru&ion  of  fub¬ 
ftantives  by  this  cafe,  that  they  muft  fignify  different  things  or 
objcdls,  which  are  united  by  the  means  of  the  genitive  cafe ; 
and  it  is  true,  that  the  fubftantives,  joined  by  either  form  of  the 
cafe,  are  much  the  molt  frequently  the  names  of  different  objects. 
This  comes  to  pafs  from  the  nature  of  the  pairs  of  correfponding 
dates,  denoted  by  the  correfpondent  active  and  paffive  forms  of 

the  fame  verb  y  for  one  of  thefe  dates  is  much  the  moft  frequently 

obferved 
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ferved  in  one  object,  and  the  other  ftate  in  another  objcd.  Bat 
they  may  be  both  in  one  objedt,  and  frequently  are ibj  and  when 
this  happens  (as  in  the  life  of  reciprocals)  two  names  of  the  fame 
objedt  may  be  joined  by  the  means  of  the  genitive  cafe.  This 
appears  in  the  expreffions,  “  an  injurer—an  extoller— a ferver 

« _ of  bimfelf for  in  thefe  inftances,  the  fame  perfon  i$4& 

once  ct  the  objeB  injuring — extolling— ferving?  and  M  the  objeB 
“  injured — extolled— ferved* 

Hence,  in  feme  few  inftances,  we  find  a  name  of  fpeciesani 
a  proper  name,  which  are  on  many  occafions  either  of  them  ap¬ 
plied  to  denote  one  and  the  fame  objedfc,  united  by  the  fign  df 
this  cafe;  as,  €t  the  city  of  London— of  York”  M  the  town  of  Bull 
«  — of  Newcaftle?  “  the  palace  of  Whitehall?  &c.*  but  in  this 
mode  of  conception,  “  the  city  ”  is  conceived  to  be  the  ytbolt 
limit,  within  which  the  buildings  and  ftreets,  called  41  Landed** 
and  “  York ?  are  comprehended,  as  €t  the  town  ”  is  conceived  to 
be  the  limit  comprehending  the  building  and  ftreets  of  “  Bull** 
and  f<  Newcaftle  ?  and  “  the  palace”  is  conceived  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  courts,  gardens,  &c.  belonging  to  the  building  called 
“  JVhiteball and  in  this  mode  of  conception,  “  the  objeB  com~ 
11  prebending”  is  referred  to  “  the  objeB  comprehended ”  by  the  fign 
4<  °f?  according  to  the  general  rule,  although  on  other  occafions 
the  words  “  London — York — Hull — Newcaflle?  or  other  proper 
names,  may  be  refpedfively  applied  to  denote  the  whole  limits  of 
London,  York,  or  any  other  city;  or  of  Hull,  Newcaftle,  or 
any  other  town  ;  or  of  Whitehall,  or  any  other  palace.  Cuftom 
is  divided,  as  to  the  application  of  the  proper  names  of  rivers  by 
the  fign  “  of  ?  for  we  fometimes  fay,  u  the  river  of  Ybames 
“  — of  Severn ?  and  fometimes,  t€  the  river  Ybames — Se- 
“  vern ?  &c. :  in  the  firft  manner  of  expreflion,  the  river  has 
been  conceived  to  denote  the  bed  or  channel,  and  the  proper 
names  only  the  water  or  ftream  ;  fo  that  the  river  is  “  the  objeB 
c<  containing?  and  the  Thames,  Severn,  &c.  41  the  objeB  con - 

“  tainei  ?  and  under  this  mode  of  conception,  the  fign  “  of” 

is 
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is  applied  according  to  the  general  rule:  but  in  the  fecond 
manner  of  exprefiion,  both  the  word  river,  and  the  proper 
names,  “  Thames — Severn,"  are  conceived  to  denote  the  whole 
of  one  and  the  fame  objed,  without  any  pair  of  correlative  ftates 
intervening,  and  confequently  the  names  are  joined  by  mere  ap- 
pofition,  without  the  mediation  of  any  fign. 

The  other  inftances  in  which  two  names  of  one  and  the 
fame  objed  appear  in  conftrudion  by  the  fign  “  of"  occur  only 
in  the  ludicrous,  or  familiar  ftile:  thus  Mr,  Pope  fays,  “  allow 
“  him  but  bis  play -thing  of  a  pen"  i.  t.  which  is  made  of  a  pen ; 
and  fo  the  expreffions,  “  a  jewel  g f  a  man”  “  a  brute  of  a  fellow. 

I  have  hitherto  confidercd  the  fign  ct  (f"  as  it  is  ufed  in  con- 
ftrodlion  with  two  fubftantives :  but  it  is  likewife  ufed  to  conned 
fubftantives  in  dependence  upon  adjedives. 

This  application  of  the  fign  depends  upon  the  fame  princi¬ 
ples,  as  the  application  of  it  depends,  when  ufed  to  conned 
fubftantives ;  for  the  reference  by  the  fign  is  occafioned  by  a  fub- 
ftantive  contained  in  the  adjedive;  thus,  “  tall  of  ftature—jlu- 
“  dious  of  elegance— fond  of  power"  are  only  “  tallnefs  ofjlature 

it _ fudy  of  elegance— -fondnefs  of  power"  made  adjedives;  and  fo 

of  many  other  inftances  of  like  conftrudion. 


There  are  a  kind  of  adjedives,  called  nouns  partitive,  to  which 
the  names  of  aggregate  fpecies,  above  fpoke  of,  or  the  names  of 
any  fpecies,  or  of  individuals  of  fpecies,  if  they  are  conceived 
to  contain  in  them  feveral  portions,  or  fubdivifions,  are  referred, 
on  many  occafions,  by  the  fign  “of:"  “all — fome— both—  either • 

«*  neither — much — many — any— little — a  little— few — a  few, 

&c.  as  likewife  adjedives  of  the  comparative  and  fuperlative  de¬ 
gree,  are  ufed  with  fubftantives  in  this  kind  of  conftrudion. 
The  relative  pronouns,  “  wbofoever—wbichfoever—wbatfoever ; 

and  the  interrogative  pronouns,  “  who"  and  “  which”  with 

11  whether ” 
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«  whether”  and  “fuch”  and  feveral  other  words,  which  are  ufu- 
ally  called  indefinites  in  grammar,  take  this  fign  before  a  fubftan- 
tive  in  dependence  upon  them. 

As,  11  all—fome—any  of  this  company  ”  “  fewer— more-*  the 
mojl  of  this  company”  “  wbofoever  of  this  company “  fucb  of 
«  this  company  as  can  do  fo  or  fof  "  who  of  this  company  can  dofo 

««  or  for  &c. 

This  kind  of  conftru&ion  Is  only  an  expeditious  manner  of 
expreflion,  which  takes  for  granted,  that  both  the  fpcaker  and 
hearer  knows  of  what  objects  the  aggregate  is  compofed,  that  is 
mentioned  by  a  noun  depending  on  the  fign  “  off  and  which 
leaves  the  mind  to  fupply  a  fubftantive  name  of  one  of  thefe  ob¬ 
jects.  Thus,  the  firfl  inflancc  above  is  equivalent  to  “  all  the  per - 
“  fons — feme  per  Jons — any  per  Jons  of  this  company  f  and  fo  of 
other  inftances. 

The  reafon  why  thefe  adjectives  and  pronouns  can  be  thus 
applied,  and  not  others,  is  that  they  exprefs  certain  circumstances 
which  may  attend  the  individuals  of  any  objeCt  that  confifts  of 
feveral  individuals  $  and  therefore  the  mind  is  left  to  fupply  the 
individuals,  fo  as  to  fuit  any  aggregate  objeCt  that  is  mentioned 
with  the  fign  u  of*  before  the  name  of  it ;  for  of  whatsoever 
kind  thefe  individuals  may  be,  the  circumftances  denoted  by  the 
adjedtives,  or  indefinites,  above  mentioned,  may  be  applied  to 
fuch  individuals.  This  comes  to  pafs  from  the  nature  of  names 
of  fpecies,  and  of  that  of  nouns  of  multitude ;  for  were  not 
one  and  the  fame  name  applicable  to  many  individual  objeCts, 
there  could  be  no  fuch  words  as  “  any — every — many — fomef  &c. 
in  language. 
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SECTION  XVIL 

Of  the  application  of  the  fgn  <c  of”  in  confruSlion 

•with  verbs . 

AS  every  verb  whatfoever  denotes  a  flatc  which  may  com¬ 
municate  immediately  with  fome  objedt  denoted  by  a 
fubflantive,  and  this  by  mere  pofition  of  the  verb  in  dependence 
npon  the  fubflantive  5  there  is  no  occafion  to  ufe  any  fign  or  pre- 
pofition  to  particularize  the  mode  of  attention  or  operation,  by 
which  the  mind  carries  any  verbal  flate,  either  adtive  or  paffive, 
into  the  name  of  an  objedt  with  which  either  the  adtive  or  paf¬ 
five  verb  immediately  communicates.  In  like  manner,  when  a 
verb  tranfitivc  is  exprefied,  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  fign  or 
prepofition  in  the  Englifh  to  diredt  the  mind  to  underfland  the 
paffive  flate  correfponding  with  that  of  the  tranfitive  verb,  and 
to  place  an  objedt  denoted  by  a  fubflantive  in  that  flate  \  for  the 
mere  pofition  of  the  fubflantive  after  the  tranfitive  verb  is  a  di- 
redtion  to  the  mind  to  perform  this  operation,  by  the  eflablifhed 
cuflom  of  this  language.  But  when  this  is  done,  the  connexion 
can  be  carried  no  farther  by  the  means  of  the  correfponding 
pairs  of  flates  contained  in  the  fignification  of  the  verb  itfelf ; 
for  thefe  pairs  of  flates  are  already  applied ;  the  one  being  confi- 
dcred  as  in  the  objedt  on  the  name  of  which  the  verb  imme¬ 
diately  depends,  and  the  correfponding  flate  in  the  objedt  the 
name  of  which  depends  immediately  upon  the  verb.  If  the 
paffive  form  of  a  verb  tranfitive  is  ufed,  and  a  noun  fubflantive 
is  placed  in  dependence  on  it  by  the  fign  ••  by ”  the  adtive  cor¬ 
refponding  flatc  is  applied  to  the  objedt  denoted  by  fiieh  fubflan¬ 
tive,  and  the  connexion  can  be  carried  no  farther  by  means  of 
fuch  correfponding  adlive  flate.  As  for  verbs  neuter,  they  can¬ 
not  be  carried  on  to  any  objedt,  by  fupplying  a  correfponding 
flate,  and  placing  fuch  objedt  in  it  j  becaufc  thefe  pairs  of  flates 

which 
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which  arc  conceived  to  belong  to  verbs  traafitive,  are  not  con- 
ccivcd  to  belong  to  verbs  neuter. 

Yet  verbs  tranfitivc  mud  be  carried  on  in  the  application  of 
language,  to  other  objedts  belides  thofc  which  have  ftates  in 
them  immediately  corrcfponding  with  thefe  verbs  ;  and  like  wife 
verbs  neuter  muft  be  carried  on  to  objedto  in  dependence  upon 
them  j  becaufe  the  ftates  denoted  by  verbs  neuter  may  be  confix 
dered  as  affedting  other  objedls  befidcs  thofe  in  which  the  ftates 
themfclves  arc  obferved  to  have  their  exiftence. 

In  order  therefore  to  continue  the  conne&ive  power  of  the 
tranfitive  verb  beyond  the  objedfc  which  immediately  depends  upon 
it,  and  likewife  to  add  fuch  conne&ive  power  to  the  verb  neuter, 
it  is  manifeft  that  additional  connedfcive  circumftances  muft  be 
conveyed  into  fuch  verbs,  and  thefe  of  different  forts,  according 
as  the  nature  or  fttuation  of  the  objedls  depending  upon  the  lame 
verb,  are  under  different  circumftances  of  connexion  with  either 
of  the  correfponding  ftates  of  fuch  verb.  Thus  in  the  expreffion, 
<(  John  borrowing  money  of  James ,”  John  is  cc  the  obje&  borrow* 
“  ing"  and  money  is  <c  the  objeft  borrowed  f  and  this  connexion 
between  “  John  "  and <c  the  money  "  is  determined  by  the  two  fimple 
correfponding  ftates,  “  borrowing ”  and  cc  borrowed**  But  if  the 
connexion  between  cc  the  money'*  and  “  James"  be  confidered;  as 
likewife  the  connexion  between  11  James"  and  “John?  the 
money  is  the  objett  borrowed  of  James"  and  James  is  “  the 
objett  borowed  of  by  John  "  which  is  to  lay,  that  the  Hate, 
“  borrowed"  is  confidered  as  aftate  of  remotion  or  forlaking, 
and  that  James  is  the  objedt  whence  this  ftatc  is  eftimated. 

Almoft  all  the  verbs  neuter  in  Englilh  admit  of  paffive  forms, 
when  additional  connedtive  circumftances  are  taken  into  them  i 
as,  “  to  think  of— to  be  thought  off  “  to  Jland  in— to  be  flood 
-  #  V  &C. 
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The  connective  circumftances  which  are  to  be  thus  united  with 
verbs,  are  all  given  notice  of  by  prepofitions,  and  the  prepofition 
“  of ”  is  ufed  in  Englifh  to  give  notice  of  the  exigence  of  certain 
forts  of  thefe  circumftances  along  with  certain  forts  of  verbal  ftates* 
There  is  no  danger  of  ambiguity  in  applying  the  fame  fign, 
which  is  ufed  to  conned!  fubftantives  when  under  any  kind  of 
correlation,  as  a  notice  of  the  exigence  of  certain  forts  of  con¬ 
nective  ftates  only,  when  this  fign  is  placed  in  dependence  upon' 
verbs ;  for  the  different  forts  of  conftruCtion  determine  the  diffe¬ 
rent  meaning  of  the  fign  in  the  two  different  applications  of  it,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  feveral  verbs  and  fubftantives,  which  are  the 
very  fame  words  both  as  to  fpclling  and  found,  have  yet  very 
different  meanings,  which  can  only  be  determined  by  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  conftruCtion  in  which  they  are  placed  on  different  oc- 
cafions. 

The  mode  of  contemplation,  or  eftimation,  which  is  made 
the  chara&eriflic,  attending  upon  all  the  connexions  denoted  by 
the  fign  (t  of"  when  in  conftruCtion  with  verbs  $  is  conceived  to 
be  that  by  which  the  mind  carries  on  its  attention  from  a  verbal 
ftate  to  an  objeCt  out  of  which  fomething  is  deduced  by  that  ftate. 
Hence  the  following  forts  of  verbs  are  found  in  conftruCtion 
with  fubftantives  depending  on  them  by  this  fign* 

1.  Verbs  of  “  making— framing — compofingf  and  fuch  like, 
require  the  fign  <c  of  ”  before  the  name  of  the  material,  out  of 
which  “  the  making — framing &c.  is  conceived  to  deduce 
fome  other  thing  5  as,  "  made— framed — compofed  of  timber— of 
€t  clayf  Icc. 

2.  Verbs  denoting  the  exertion  of  the  intellectual  or  difeur- 
ffve  powers  of  the  mind,  fuch  as  <€  to  think — to  freak — to  beat 

_/0  tellf  &c.  require  the  fign  “  of"  before  the  name  of  the 
fubjeCt,  out  of  which  that  which  is  “  thought — frokenf  6cc.  is 
deduced  ■,  as,  “  to  think  fo  or  fo  of  fuch  an  affair— to  bear  or  tell 

“  fuch 
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«  fuc],  a  Jlory  of  fucb  a  man.”  This  fenfe  of  the  fign  may  be 
exprefled  by  the  word  "  concerning” 

3 .  Verbs  of cc accufmg — condemning— convi Ring— convincing” 
£cc.  require  this  fign  before  the  name  of  the  €€  crime— fault— * 
«  error  ?  See.  whence  the  “  accufation — conviUion?  &c.  is  to 

be  deduced. 

4.  Verbs  of  <c  receiving — buying — borrowing— begging?  or 

of  any  kind  of  getting  which  is  not  attended  with  compulfion 
or  fraud,  require  the  fign  "  of  *  before  the  name  of  the  objedt 
whence  any  thing  is  got  by  the  means  of  thefe  verbal  dates ; 
as,  “  to  take . _ win— -earn— -procure --fuel  a  thing  of  fucb  a  man? 

5.  But  verbs  of  ft  robbing— cheating?  or  of  any  kind  of 
getting  attended  with  compulfion  or  fraud,  require  the  fign  u  of 
before  the  name  of  -that  which  is  got  from  the  objed  which  is 
robbed  or  defrauded;  as,  tc  to  rob — plunder— deprive— trick— a 
“  perfon  of  fucb  a  thing” 

Only  the  verbs,  €f  to  Jleal—to  pilfer ?  and  fome  few  others, 
require  the  fign  “  from  ”  before  the  objed  whence  any  thing  is 
got  by  dealing;  as,  “  to  Jleal  fucb  a  thing  from  fuch  a  perfon  or 
“  place.9* 

6.  Verbs  of  lineal  defeent  require  the  fign  <r  of99  before  the 
name  of  the  “  family ,  flock,  boufe  or  lineage?  whence,  or 
out  of  which,  the  defeent  is  confidered  as  proceeding ;  as,  €€  to 
“  come — to  be  derived  of  fucb  kindred— parents— race?  See. 

The  reciprocal  pronouns,  “  bimfelf—herfelf—itfelf?  frequently 
depend  upon  a  verb  by  the  fign  t(  of 9  This  conftrudion  is 
ufed,  when  the  power  which  occafions  the  verbal  ftate  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  proceed  from  the  objed,  on  the  name  of  which  the 

verb  depends,  whilft  the  effed  or  confequence  of  the  ftate  ap 

pears 
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pears  in  the  fame  objedl ;  as,  "  fucb  a  man  did  or  faid  this  or 
“  that  of  bimfelf?  i.e.  of  his  own  motion ;  “  the  glafs  broke  of 
•<  itfelf”  i.e.  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  agent. 

The  ftates,  “  choice — necejjity?  and  foroe  others,  are  placed 
after  verbs  by  the  fign  “  of?  to  denote  that  the  verbal  ftate 
is  deduced  from  or  out  of  thefe  ftates  denoted  by  fubftantives; 
as,  **  be  doei  it  of  choice— of  necejjity?  tec. 

The  fign  "  of"  was  much  ufed  formerly  to  refer  the  ftate  de¬ 
noted  by  a  verb  paflivc,  to  the  fourcc  or  agent  whence  the  ftate 
proceeds  j  as,  “  leji  a  more  honourable  man  than  thou  be  bidden 
of  him?  New  Teftamcnt.  But  the  fign  “  by"  is  now  con- 
ftantly  ufed  for  this  reference ;  fo  that  the  claufe  above  in  modem 
Englifh  would  be,  <c  leji  a  more  honourable  man  than  thou  be 
««  bidden  by  him”  and  fo  of  other  inftances. 


SECTION  XVIII. 
Of  the  dative  cafe . 


THE  noun  fubftantive*  with  the  fign  “to”  before  it,  is 
confidcred  as  of  this  cafe ;  and  the  general  mode  of  con¬ 
ception  denoted  by  the  fign,  whether  placed  in  dependence  upon 
a  fubftantive,  adje&ive,  or  verb,  is  fimilar  to  that  by  which  the 
mind  unites  a  moving  object  with  the  place,  or  other  object 
whither  the  motion  tends,  and  at  which  the  moving  object 
arrives. 


States  of  approach,  either  of  c<  local  motion?  or  of  l<  the  at - 
"  tent  ion?  or  of  “  direction?  are  of  confequence  the  moft  ge¬ 
neral  ftates  that  require  this  fign  in  dependence  upon  them. 
The  ftates  of  “  adding— giving— inclining— addrejfng — applying 

«  ...  qffro- 
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«c  —appropriating — comparing — proportioning ?  & c.  which  are 
ufually  called  acquifitive  ftates  in  grammar,  are  manifeftly  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  former,  and  of  confequence  are  capable  of  being 
referred  by  the  fign  “  to?  fo  as  to  be  connected  with  the  name 
of  the  objed,  which  they  oblige  the  attention  to  clofe  with  in 
confequence  of  applying  them ;  as,  tc  to  add  to  a  Jlore — addition 
«  to  a  Jlore?  “  to  apply  to  fuch  a  fludy — application  to  fucb  a  fludy 
“  _ applicable  to  fucb  a  Jludy?  &C. 

The  exprefiions  of  fuch  ftates  as  are  mentioned  above,  whether 
by  verbal,  fubftantive,  or  adjcdive  forms,  equally  admit  of  the 
fign  “to”  after  them;  but  the  verbs,  “  to  advantage — to  barm 
u  or  hurt— to  injure — to  benefit — to  profit?  and  fome  others,  are 
confidered  as  tranfitive  ftates  of  exertion,  and  confcquently  thefe 
verbal  forms  take  an  accufative  cafe  after  them. 

The  fubftantives,  “  advantage — difadvantage — benefit — profit 
“  —barm?  &c.  may  be  ufed  in  conftrudion  with  a  fubftantive, 
either  in  the  genitive  or  dative  cafe  depending  upon  them ;  as, 
u  an  advantage  ”  or  “  difadvantage  of  or  to  fucb  a  man  •?  but 
the  adjedives  which  contain  fuch  fubftantives  in  their  fig- 
nification,  require  a  fubftantive  in  the  dative  cafe  only ;  as,  “  ad* 
“  vantageous—difadvantageous  to  fucb  a  man”  or  “  to  fucb  a  cauft? 

A  kind  of  adverbial  expreffions  are  frequently  formed  by 
means  of  the  prepofition  “  to  ?  as,  “foot  to  foot— face  to  face? 
“  an  allowance  to  fucb  a  fum?  “  it  mufl  be  owned  to  the  honour— 
"  difgrace ,  &c.  of  fuch  a  man ?  “  a  man  knows— fees,  & c.  to  bit 
“  cofl — to  the  contrary ,  &c.  there  were  to  the  number  of  Jo 
“  many?  &c.  Thefe  are  elliptical  exprefiions,  in  which  a 
verbal  ftate  is  underftood  which  requires  a  reference  by  this  fign  \ 
”  foot  oppofed  to  foot?  “  an  allowance  amounting  or  extending 
to  fucb  a  fum?  “  tending  or  directing  to  the  contrary  ?  and  fi> 
two— or  ten— to  one?  meaning  “  two  or  ten n  oppofed  in  a 
wager  or  comparifon  to  ,f  one? 
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SECTION  XIX. 

Of  the  accufative  cafe. 

The  noun  in  this  cafe  is  of  the  fame  grammatic  form  in 
Englifh  with  the  nominative ;  but  the  perfonal  pronouns, 
«  l — thou — be”  &c.  and  the  relative  pronoun,  “  who”  have 
particular  forms  for  this  cafe  different  from  the  nominative ;  as 
“  me — thee — him — whom” 

The  noun  in  this  cafe  Is  diftinguifhed  by  this  certain  mark, 
viz.  that  the  objeft  denoted  by  it  has  always  in  it  the  participial 
ftate  that  correfponds  with  the  participial  date  in  <ling”  of  fomc 
verb  tranfitive,  on  which  ( the  noun  depends.  This  has  been 
fully  fhewn  already  in  what  is  faid  of  the  nature  of  the  figns  of 
the  cafes  of  nouns  in  general. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  languages  have  particular  grammatic 
forms  for  almofl  all  nouns  in  this  cafe ;  which  forms  give  notice 
that  the  objedl  denoted  by  the  noun  has  the  paffivc  date  in  it 
correfponding  with  the  adtive  date  of  fome  verb  tranfitive  that 
is  mentioned  in  the  fentcnce.  This  notice  obliges  the  mind 
to  look  for  fuch  verb,  in  order  to  take  the  date  correfponding 
with  that  contained  in  its  fignification,  and  to  place  the  ob¬ 
ject  denoted  by  the  noun  in  this  cafe,  in  fuch  correfponding 
date. 

The  grammatic  form  of  the  cafe  gives  an  opportunity, 
in  thefe  languages,  of  placing  the  noun  under  fuch  form,  in 
any  part  of  the  fen  ten  ce ;  fo  that  the  noun  in  this  cafe  is 
often  mentioned  fird,  and  the  verb  on  which  it  depends  con¬ 
cludes  the  period.  But  fo  long  as  fuch  verb  remains  unmen- 
-  tioned, 
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lioned,  fo  long  the  operation  which  the  fign  of  the  cafe  diredts, 
remains  unperformed,  and  of  confequence  the  precife  fenfe  of 
the  fign  continues  fo  long  fufpended.  It  is  therefore  a  defedt  of 
perfpicuity  in  thefe  languages,  that  the  noun  in  the  accufedvc 
cafe  does  not  follow  the  verb,  on  which  it  depends,  as  clofc  as 
pofliblc  ;  for  the  very  people  who  fpoke  the  languages  moft  have 
been  obliged  to  put  them  in  this  order  in  their  own  minds,  be¬ 
fore  they  could  comprehend  any  fcntence  which  was  not  very 
commonly  and  constantly  ufed. 

The  fame  may  likewife  be  obferved  concerning  the  placing 
the  noun  in  the  nominative  cafe  otherwife  than  before  the  verb 
that  depends  upon  it  j  for  till  fuch  cafe  is  mentioned,  the  con- 
nedtive  part  of  the  fignification  of  the  verb  which  depends  upon 
it,  remains  in  fufpencc. 

Now  furely  it  may  juftly  be  queftioned,  whether  any  accefiion 
of  harmony,  or  gracefulnefs  of  cadence*  can  make  up  for  the 
defedt  of  perfpicuity  occafioned  in  thefe  languages,  by  placing 
the  words,  fo  far  out  of  the  order  in  which  they  rauft  be  placed 
in  the  mind  in  order  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  them,  as  the 
words  are  placed  in  the  moft  approved  authors  who  have  written 
in  thefe  languages. 

Dr.  Wallace  will  not  allow  that  there  are  diverfity  of  cafes  in 
‘Englifh  fubftantives.  But  this  is  only  difputing  about  the  name  : 
for  the  force  of  the  cafes  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fubftantives  is, 
and  muft  be,  in  every  language  whatfoever  ;  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  mind,  when  it  applies  a  fubftantivc  in  different  kinds  of 
connexions,  muft  be  diftingui(hed  into  different  forts  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  teaching.  Now  although  the  fign  of  the  accufative 
cafe  in  Englifh  is  ufually  mere  pofition  after  a  tranfitive  verb.; 
yet  this  pofition  is  a  fign  to  diredt  the  mind  to  proceed  in  a 
particular  manner  with  the  words  connedted  in  fuch  pofition ; 
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and  the  termination  of  this  cafe  in  Latin  and  Greek  it  no  more 
than  a  direction  to  the  feme  effedt. 

SECTION  XX. 

Of  the  vocative  cafe. 

AN  O  U  N,  with  the  particle  “O'”  before  it,  is  confidered 
as  of  this  cafe ;  or  without  the  particle,  if  what  is  feid 
to  be  addreffed  to  the  obje&  denoted  by  the  noun.  The  demon- 
ftrative  circumftancc  therefore  attending  the  addrefling  of  what 
is  faid,  being  added  to  any  name,  proper  or  appellative,  makes 
the  objedt  denoted  by  that  name,  capable  of  being  expreffed 
by  the  noun  in  this  cafe. 

The  objedt  thus  diftinguiflied,  is  of  itfelf  a  compleat  objedt  of 
the  intelledt ;  for  the  mind  of  the  hearer  can  place  it  in  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  «  being  fpoken  to,"  by  adtnally  perceiving  the  de- 
monftrative  aft  of  the  fpeaker,  and  without  any  word  being 
ufed  on  which  the  noun  in  this  cafe  muft  depend ;  and  therefore 
an  objedt,  when  expreffed  by  a  noun  in  this  cafe,  may  alone  be 
the  fubjedt  of  a  fentence ;  and  is  frequently  fo  in  commands  and 
entreaties ;  as  in  the  inftances,  “  John,  go  tofucb  a  place— O!  Sir, 
«  do  me  this  favour ,”  &c.  Hence  this  cafe  is  in  effedt  only  a 
nominative  cafe  of  the  fecond  perfoh,  and  is  therefore  ufually 
excluded  out  of  the  number  of  oblique  cafes,  which  muft  be 
ufed  in  dependence  on  feme  noun  or  verb. 
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SECTION  XXL 

Of  the  ablative  cafe* 

THE  fix  prepofitions,  44  from — by— with — in— for  and 
«  than”  are  ufually  coniidered  as  figns  of  this  cafe ;  ne- 
verthelefs,  44  than"  is  a  redditive  conjundion  rather  than  a  prc- 
pofition,  as  will  appear  when  it  is  confidered  in  particular. 

“FROM.” 

This  fign  denotes  a  mode  of  eftimatian,  which  in  its  general 
nature  is  fimilar  to  that  by  which  the  mind  refers  a  moving  objed 
to  the  place,  or  other  objed,  whence  the  motion  is  direded. 

The  mode  of  attention  denoted  by  this  fign  is  of  confequencc 
the  reverfe  of  that  denoted  by  the  fign  44  to”  and  therefore  all 
kinds  of  dates  which  the  mind  can  confider,  as  for  faking  one 
objed  and  approaching  another,  may  be  referred  to  the  objed 
forfaken  by  the  fign  44  from ,”  and  to  the  objed  approached  by 
the  fign  44  to  ”  and  this,  whether  the  ftates  be  denoted  by  nouns 
or  verbs;  as,  44  a  journey  from  fucb  a  place  to  fucb  a  place  \ 

<c  a  continuance  from  fucb  a  time  to  fucb  a  time%  to  continue  from 

•4  fucb  a  time  to  fucb  a  timer 

Such  ftates,  as  44  freedom— deliverance— exemption— abjlinence 

«< _ reftraintr  &c.  are  ufually  referred  by  this  fign  to  the  ob- 

jeds  whence  thefe  ftates  are  conceived  to  remove  or  with-hold 
the  objeds  in  which  the  ftates  are  obferved  ;  as,  44  freedom  front 
44  labour— exemption  from  tribute &c.  44  free  from  labour— 
44  exempt  from  tribute f  44  to  free  men  from  labour — to  exempt 
44  them  from  tribute ,M  &c. 

By  an  elliptical  conftrudion,  tKls  fign  is  placed  before  feveral 
adverbs  and  prepofitions,  which  relate  chiefly  to  place  and  time; 
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as  “  from  above— from  afar— from  beneatb-from  below— from 
“  ’behind— from  before— from far— from  high— from  on  high— from 
.«  without— from  -within— from  amidjl—from  among— from  beyond 
«  _from  forth— from  off— from  out  of— from  under,"  and  forne 
others.  That  is  to  fay,  “  from  feme  place  above -from  fome  time 
«  or  place  before."  tsx. 

“  B  Y.” 

The  principal  ufe  of  this  fign  has  been  already  explained, 
viz.  when  placed  after  a  verb  of  the  paffivc  form,  to  diredt  the 
mind  to  fupply  the  adtive  ftate  correfponding  with  the  ftate  of  the 
paffive  verb,  and  to  place  the  objcdt  denoted  by  the  fubftantive, 
which  depends  upon  the  fign,  in  fuch  adtive  correfponding  ftate. 


Thus  in  the  expreflions,  “  John  Jlruck— injured— bated— by 

“  James by  the  multitude— by  himfelf “  James — the  multitude 

« _ or  John  Umfelf"  is  “  the  oljeB  friking-injuring— bating," 

or  “  tbejlriker — injurer — hater f  whilft  John  is  “  the  objefl 
“  Jlruck — injured— hated." 


The  fign  "  by"  is  likewife  ufed  to  refer  verbal  ftates,  either 
of  the  adtive  or  paflive  form,  to  the  names  of  objedts  which  are 
made  ufe  of  in  regulating  or  conduding  the  ftates ;  as,  “  to  live— 
■«  act _ proceed  by  fuch  a  direction “  to.build  by  a  plan— to  judge 

41  by  circumjiances 

Hence  many  forts  of  nouns  exprefling-  the  order,  courfe,  or 
method,  ufed  in  regulating  or  condudting  continued  adtion,  take 
this  fign  before  them  ;  as,  “  to  advance  by  companies— by  pairs— 
«  /,y  dozens “  to  fell  or  buy  by  the  ell— by  the  ounce “  to  travel 
«  by fea — by  land— by  night— by  day  j”  “  to  fit  by  one' sf elf. 


The  fame  noun  is  frequently  twice  repeated  for  this  purpofe, 

and  the  fign  “  by "  placed  between  the  two  nouns ;  as,  “  to-ex- 

«  amine  an  MeS  limb  by  limb— point  by  point ,"  “  to  confder  a  book 

“  page 
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a  page  by  page —chapter  by  chapter  ”  11  to  fearch  a  place  bouje  by 
11  boufe  “  to  pay  fums  year  by  year  "  $cc.  Thcfc  arc  a  kind 
of  adverbial  cxprcllions  of  order. 

In  like  manner  the  expreffions,  “  by  fucb  a  time — by  the  time 
a  that  fucb  a  thing  is  done — by  this**  without  the  word  *•  time ? 
and  others  of  like  conftru&ion,  are  a  kind  of  adverbs  of  time, 
denoting  that  the  coming  of  the  time  fpoken  of,  is  when  fome« 
thing  elfe  happens  that  is  mentioned  in  the  fentence^ 

The  fign  “  ly”  is  alfo  ufed  in  folcmn  forms  of  adjuration  or 
carneft  entreaty,  and  is  prefixed  to  the  name  of  fome  objed  for 
which  the  perfon  adjured  or  entreated  is  conceived  to  entertain 
the  greateft  regard  as,  “  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  Godf  “  I 

befeechyou  by  all  that  is  dear  to  you  f  &c. 

••WIT  H.” 

This  fign  implies  <f  concomitancy  •”  but,  like  all  the  other 
figns,  leaves  the  mind  to  fpecify  what  it  implies  in  general,  by 
attending  to  the  nature  of  the  dates  and  objeds  denoted  by  the 
verbs  and  nouns,  with  which  it  is  placed,  in  conftrudion. 

All  verbs  adive  denoting  iiich  dates  as  admit  of  an  indrument, 
being  ufed  in  effeding  what  is  produced  or  accomplished  by  the 
date,  as  likewife  the  paflive  forms  correfpondent  to  fuch  verbs 
adive,  take  the  name  of  the  indrument  in  dependence  upon 
them  by  the  fign  ••  with  *”  as,  “  to  work — to  be  wrought  with  a 
u  tool”  “  to  write— to  be  written  with  a  pen” 

Some  verbs  neuter  take  the  fign  •*  with”  in  the  likecondruc- 
tion ;  as,  *•  to  point  with  a  rod— to  look  at  an  cbjedl  with  a  tele* 
u  j cope but  much  the  greated  number  of  verbs  neuter,  take 
die  fign  “  by ”  after  them  in  this  reference  j  as,  ••  to  fall  by  the 
“  fword — to  perifh  by  the  band  of  an  enemy  ”  &c. 
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States  of  <c  contending— flriving — vying  ”  and  fuch  like, 
whether  cxprefied  by  nouns  or  verbs,  are  referred  to  the  objedt 
which  is  the  oppofite,  or  antagonift,  in  the  ft  ate,  by  the  fign 
“  with  •”  as,  “  a  Jiruggle—contefi  with  fuch  a  man”  <c  to  Jlruggle 
u  — to  contend  with  fucb  a  man”  &c. 

The  ftate  of  concomitancy  which  attends  all  fitoations  of 
mutual  intercourfe,  is  given  notice  of  by  this  fign  after  any  ex- 
preflion,  whether  noun  or  verb,  of  fuch  fituation  ;  as,  “  converfa- 
•*  tion  with  fucb  a  man*'  tc  to  converfe — live — eat— drink  with fucb 
u  people” 

The  ftatcs  of  <c  fharing— partaking— dividing— mixing— 
“  compounding”  and  others  of  a  like  nature,  take  this  fign  to 
connedt  the  ftate  with  one  of  the  objedbs  that  is  equally  concerned 
with  others  in  fuch  ftates ;  as,  <c  to  fhare — partake  of— mix  fucb 
€t  a  thing  with  others'*  &c. 

Some  particular  quality  or  circumftance  confidered  as  a  conco¬ 
mitant  of  another  ftate,  is  frequently  united  with  fuch  ftate  by 
the  fign  “  with”  as,  “  to  go  with  fpeed — to  labour  with  diligence  ** 

The  Englifli  adverbs  which  end  in  “  ly”  ufiially  exprcfs  the 
quality  or  circumftance  contained  in  their  fignification  under  the 
fame  connexion  as  that  which  is  denoted  by  this  fign  5  thus, 
“  to  go  with  fpeed**  is  of  the  fame  import  with  t4  to  go  fpeedily*' 
“  to  labour  with  diligence”  with  “  to  labour  diligently  ”  and  fo  of 
other  inftances. 

The  ftates  of  <c  being  fati sfied—  dijfati fed — pleafed — difpleafed 
“  — wearied— ref rejhed — loaded— befet  ”  and  fcveral  others,  are 
referred  by  the  fign  u  with”  to  the  name  of  the  objedfc  which  is 
conceived  to  be  a  kind  of  adjundt  to  the  ftate ;  as,  4<  tired  with 
“  labour— pleafed  with  trifles— befet  with  danger  ** 
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“  With”  has  alfo  a  fignification  denoting  the  objeds  upon  or 
amongft  which  fome  other  objeft  has  an  influence;  as,  "  to  have 
«  inter efi— credit — authority ,  &c.  with  fuch  a  man — with  fucb  a 

a  company” 

«  But  intereft  is  her  name  with  men  below."  Dryden. 
i.  et  amongft  men  below. 

As  “  with  "  in  all  its  fenfes  implies  fome  kind  of  concomitancy, 
it  is  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  fuch  a  ftatc  eftimated  by  the  life 
or  duration  of  fome  particular  objc& ;  as, 

<c  With  her  they  flourifh’d,  and  with  her  they  die.**  Pope . 

Sometimes  “  with”  is  ufed  to  give  notice,  that  as  foonasone 
thing  came  to  pafs,  another  alfo  was  done  ;  as, 

4t  With  this  he  pointed  to  his  face."  Drydetu 

i.  e.  as  foon  as  this  came  to  pafs  he  pointed,  &c. 

"  IN.” 

The  general  mode  of  attention  given  notice  of  by  this  fign, 
is  fimilar  to  that  which  is  ufed  when  the  fituation  of  one  obje&  is 
determined  by  another  that  extends  either  on  all  fides,  or  on  fe- 
veral  fides  of  it. 

As,  “  a  man  in  a  houfe — a  borfe  in  a  field— this  happened  in 
“  fucb  a  month— year &c. 

Bat  we  commonly  fay,  u  on  fuch  a  day— and  at  fucb  a  timer 

All  forts  of  ftates  which  can  be  fuppofod  to  continue  for  a 
time,  may  be  united  by  this  fign  with  the  objedfc  which  is  con* 
ceived  to  have  pafled  the  beginning  of  fuch  time,  and  not  to 
have  come  to  the  end  of  k  at  the  time  referred  to,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  thefe  ftates ;  as,  “  to  be  in  joy—forrvw — profperity — 
u  adverfityf  6cc.  “  to  have  been  in  pain — fickmfsc^ranjpcrt—in 
u  arms — in  a  confederacy— in  a  confpiracyf  ficc. 
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Any  “  objcfl  contained"  may  be  referred  to  “  the  objeSt  containing " 
by  this  fign,  as  well  as  by  the  fign  “  of"  for  the  ftate  of  “  being 
“  contained"  may  be  confidered  as  one  fort  of  “  being  encompajfed." 
Hence  the  part  is  frequently  referred  to  its  whole,  and  the  acci¬ 
dent  to  its  fubjeft,  by  this  fign,  as  well  as  by  “  of  j”  as,  *'  a  chap - 
<<  ter  of  ox  in  fucb  a  book }”  “  the  fpirit— virtue— fenfe  of  or  infucb 

€i  a  man." 

This  fign  is  frequently  ufed  in  expreffions  of  fomerate  or  pro¬ 
portion,  when  that  rate  is  confidered  as  analogous  to  fotne  two 
numbers  or  quantities,  the  lefs  of  which  is  contained  in  the  bigger ; 
as,  “  five  in  the  hundred— fixpence  in  the  pound." 

Some  expreffions  equivalent  to  adverbs  are  ilfo  formed  by  this 
fign;  as,  “  in  ail  likelihood — in  reafion — in  all  reafon — in jufiicey 

In  folemn  forms  of  denunciation,  the  name  of  the  objed  on 
the  power  or  influence  whereof  the  effcd  of  what  is  denounced  is 
conceived  to  depend,  has  this  fign  prefixed  to  it ;  as,  “  in  the  name 
“  of  God  let  us  do  fo  or  Jo 

<c  - - In  the  power  of  us,  the  tribunes, 

“  We  banifli  him.”  Sbakejp.  Coriolanus. 


FOR.” 

This  fign  direds  to  “  the  final  caufefi  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  objed 

which  rational  agents  confider  in  fuch  a  mode  of  eftimation,  that 

they  are  influenced  to  put  themfelves  or  others  into  particular 

ftates  on  account  thereof.  The  fame  fign  likewife  direds  to 

any  objed,  “  on  account  of  which y  fome  objed  or  ftate  appears  to 

be  fuitable  or  unfuitable,  ready  or  unready,  &c.  The  name  of 

any  quality,  ftate,  or  circumftance,  on  account  of  which  objeds 

become  regarded  or  difregarded,  approved  or  cenfurcd,  &c. 

likewife  appears  with  the  fign  “  for  ”  before  it ;  and  in  general, 

whatfoever  is  confidered  as  44  the  reafonwhy ”  things  are  fo  or  fo, 

may 
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may  be  placed  in  dependence  upon  this  fign.  Inftances  of  the 
fign  applied  in  the  firft  of  the  fignifications  above  mentioned, 
appear  in  fuch  phrafes  as  the  following ;  lt  to  work  for  hire — to 
“  fight  for  honour— to  ferve  for  another— to  go  for  fuch  a  per f on 
“  or  thing— to  fand  for  a  price  ”  &c. 

In  the  fecond  fignification,  in  fuch  phrafes  as  M  convenient — 
“  inconvenient  for  the  fummer—for  the  winter— for  the  fea” 
“  advantageous — dif advantageous  for  fuch  a  fur pofe— prepared-** 
u  unprepared  for  fuch  an  event  ”  tec. 

In  the  third  fignification,  in  the  phrafes,  <c  praifed— admired 
u  for  goodnefs — gracefulncfs”  &c. ;  4C  contemned— detefed  for 
c<  cruelty ,”  See.  >  “  remembered — remarked  for  fngularity &C. 

The  fourth  fignification  may  be  confidered  as  including  all  the 
foregoing,  and  extending  to  many  other  inftances.  Thus  the 
price  of  a  thing  may  be  confidered  as  c<  the  reafon  why**  the  thing 
is  parted  with,  and  the  thing  may  be  confidered  as  cc  the  reafon 
“  why"  the  price  is  given.  Hence  the  expreflions,  “  to  buy  or  fell 
11  fuch  a  thing  for  fo  much — to  pay  fo  much  for  fuch  a  thing &c. 
Any  thing  laid  by  way  of  wager  may  alfo  be  confidered  as  the 
“  reafon  why  ”  that  is  infilled  upon  to  be  fo  or  fo,  on  which  the 
wager  is  laid.  Hence  come  the  expreflions,  “  fuch  a  thing  is  or 
“  will  be  fo  and  fo  for  fucb  a  fum  as  likewife  expreflions 
of  the  following  form ;  “  for  all  bis  cunning  be  has  been  out - 
**  witte  d — I  cannot  do  it  for  my  life ” 

“  A  paltry  ring,  whole  poefy  was 
11  For  all  the  world  like  Cutler’s  poetry.”  Sbakefpear . 

/.  e .  though  all  his  cunning  has  been  at  ftake ;  though  my  life 
were  at  ftake ;  as  like  as  if  all  the  world  were  at  ftake  on  the 
exadnefs  of  the  likenefs. 

An  objed  is  frequently  confidered  as  of  a  particular  lpecies, 
and  proceeded  with  in  a  particular  manner  on  account  of  its 

O  being 
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being  of  fuch  a  fpecies.  The  fign  "fir”  is  prefixed  to  the  name 
of  the  fpecies,  or  fometimes  to  the  proper  name  of  an  objeft, 
bavin*  properties  in  it,  “  on  account  of  which”  anobjed  denoted 
by  another  name  is  conceived  or  treated  in  a  particular  manner ; 
as,  “  1  took  you  for  fuch  a  perfon— let  him  go  for  a  rogue —be  diet 

•*  for  a  deferter” 

The  adverbial  expreffions,  €l  for  me— as  for  you— as  for  fucb 
«  o  perfon  or  thing  ”  as  likewife,  “  fir  certain— for  fure-for 
<i  dead,”  dec*  arc  formed  on  a  mode  of  conception  fimilar  to  that 
on  which  the  expreffions  laft  mentioned  above  are  formed.  For 
the  perfon  denoted  by  ™  me— you,”  or  the  petfon  or  thing  de¬ 
noted  by  any  other  name,  is  confidered  in  fome  particular  refpeft 
when  fuch  name  is  placed  in  this  kind  of  conftruftion }  and  this 
refoeft  is  confidered  as  the  rcafon  why  the  perfon  or  thing  is  pro¬ 
dding,  or  treated  in  fome  particular  manner.  The  ftate, 
”  on  account  of  which,”  fome  object  is  affefted  or  regarded  in  a 
particular  manner,  is  frequently  underftood,  whilft  fome  noun 
fubftantive,  with  the  fign  "  for”  before  it,  correfponds  with 
what  is  underftood ;  as,  “  I  am  for  you,  i.  e.  ready  or  prepared 
for  yott  }  “  it  is  for  kings— for  minifters  to  confult  the  public  good, 
i.  e.  to  confult  the  public  good  is  “  ft— proper— right,  for 
»*  kings,”  Zee.-,  °  Jove  was  for  Venus — Ariflotle  is  for  poetic 
■W  juJHce—be  is  all  for  Jucb  a  thing,”  i.  e.  difpofed  in  favour  to- 

wards  k. 

An  objea  which  is  the  end  or  purpofe  of  whatfoevtr  b  en¬ 
tered  upon,  may  take  the  fign  -  for”  before  it  under  fuch 
confideration.  Hence  the  name  of  a  place  whither  it  is  pro- 
pofed  to  go,  frequently  depends  upon  this  fign ;  as,  '^wt Jailed 

-«  Jv-  Genoa - Addifin ;  “  whither  are  you  fir  V'  to. 

The  fign  “  for”  when  placed  with  names  of  time,  bean  a 
meaning  different  from  that  which  it  bears  when  placed  with 
other  kinds  of  nouns,  feeing  it  has  the  fignlfication  of  "  during, 
»  or  fate  through,”  *be  period  of  time  that  b  mentioned ; 
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as,  <f  hired  for  life^-ot  for  the  term  of  lift—engaged  for  a  y*m 
«  ^borrowed for  4  month"  &C. 

«  than:1 

This  particle  is  only  ufed  in  expreffion*  q£  companion  ia 
which  there  are  two  parts  :  being  prefixed  to  that  part  of  the 
expreflion  which  contains  in  it  the  obje&  or  date,  with  relpe# 
to  which  the  excefs  or  diminution  is  edimated  j  ts,  ^  Job*  if 
«  more  or  lefs  Jkllful  than  James— I  never  was  more  or  Iff  pleafed 
«  than  at  fucb  a  time  or  place— be  is  wijer  than  to  do  or  fag  Jh,m 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  expreffions  it  is  manifeit,  that  there  are 
three  affirmations ;  for  it  is  aflerted,  that  James  has  fome  degree 
of  (kill  as  well  as  John ;  and  upon  comparing  the  degrees  of  AdU 
which  each  of  them  have,  it  is  then  averted*  that  John's  degree 
exceeds  James’s, 

And  fo  in  the  fecond  expreflion  it  is  aflerted*  that  the  perfon 
denoted  by  11 1"  was  pleafed  in  fome  degree  at  the  particular 
time  referred  to  $  it  is  alio  aflerted,  that  the  lame  perfon  has 
been  pleafed  in  other  degrees  at  other  times  *  and  then  it  is  aflerted 
that  none  of  thefe  degrees  were  greater  or  ids  than  the  degree 
fpecified  by  the  particular  time  in  which  it  was  perceived. 

There  are  three  aflertions  alfo  implied  in  the  third  inftanca* 
For  it  is  fuppofed,  that  “  to  do  fo”  (hews  want  of  wifdom  in  % 
certain  degree  in  any  one  who  <c  does  fo  ”  then  it  is  aflerted, 
that  the  perfon  denoted  by  u  be”  has  wifdom  in  a  certain  de- 
gree  j  and  from  thefe  two  degrees  compared  together,  it  is  in* 
ferred,  in  the  lad  place,  that  the  degree  of  wifdom  which  the 
perfon  has,  places  him  beyond  the  want  of  the  degree  firft 
fuppofed. 

There  are  feveral  verbs  which  denote  dates  that  are  firft  coo* 
veyed  to  the  mind  iQ  coofequencc  of  a  comparifou  made  between 

O  2  two 
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two  objeds  5  fome  excefs  or  defed  of  the  one  with  regard  to  the 
other,  confidered  as  poffeffed  or  fome  way  (hewn,  condituting 
the  verbal  (late.  This  appears  in  the  verbs,  “  to  excell— to 

««  outjlrip _ to  overtop — to  underfell*1  and  feveral  others.  Thefc 

verbs  may  of  confequence  conned  two  objeds,  fo  as  to  fupply 
the  place  of  thefign  “  than "  by  the  nature  of  the  dates  which 
they  refpedively  denote ;  for  the  two  objeds,  joined  by  fuch  a 
verbal  date,  are,  by  fuch  jundion,  (hewn  each  of  them  as  in  the 
date,  but  in  different  degrees  of  it.  Thus  in  the  expreffion, 
««  virtue  excells  riches ,”  the  excefs  of  the  degree  of  worth  ob- 
ferved  in  virtue  above  the  degree  of  worth  obferved  in  riches,  is 
attended  to ;  and  the  date  of  poffeffing  fuch  excefs,  is  denoted 
by  a  verb,  and  virtue  is  confidered  as  in  that  verbal  date.  And 
hence  the  expreffion,  “  virtue  excells  riches  ”  is  equivalent  to 
««  virtue  is  more  excellent  than  riches  f  i.  e.  to  the  expreffion, 
“  virtue  has  more  excellence  in  it  than  riches  have**  Any  other 
expreffion,  formed  by  one  of  the  above-mentioned  verbs,  or  by 
other  verbs  of  a  like  fignification,  may  be  refolved  in  the  fame 
manner. 

When  any  claufe,  or  fentence,  is  expreffed  at  large,  in  which 
the  fign  “  than*3  is  concerned,  there  are  always  two  verbal  dates 
concerned  $  for  it  is  the  poflfeffion  or  the  exertion,  of  fome 
power  or  quality  by  each  of  the  objeds  compared,  that  gives 
occafion  to  the  comparifon ;  and  this  date  of  pofieffion,  or  exer¬ 
tion,  mud  always  be  denoted  by  a  verb. 

If  one  and  the  fame  form  of  the  fame  verb  (fuppofing  it  to 
be  repeated  in  each  of  the  members  of  the  claufe  which  are  joined 
By  “  than**)  will  exprefs  the  date  of  each  of  the  objeds  which  are 
compared,  there  is  no  abfolute  occafion  to  mention  the  verb  twice. 
But  if  one  and  the  fame  form  of  the  fame  verb  will  not  exprefs 
the  date  of  each  of  the  objeds  compared  ;  cither  two  different 
forms  of  the  fame  verb  mud  be  mentioned,  or  two  different  verbs 
mud  be  ufed  in  the  comparifon.  Thus  the  expreffions,  “  John 
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tl  is  wifer — taller — richer  than  James:  or  lefs  wife— lefs  tall 
li  — lefs  rich  than  James  •**  if  fct  down  at  large,  amount  to  the 
expreffions,  "  John  is  wifer  or  lefs  wife,  See.  than  James  is.**  But 
there  is  not  an  abfolute  necefiity  that  the  latter  verb  “  is  **  fhould 
be  fct  down  ;  becaufe  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  “  the  prefent 
€t  fate  of  being**  both  of  James  and  John,  is  intended  to  be 
compared,  and  that  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  wifdom,  & e. 
which  each  of  them  pofleffes.  But  if  the  ftate  of  John  is  to  be 
compared  as  it  is  at  one  time,  with  his  (late  as  it  is  at  another, 
or  with  the  ftate  of  any  object  as  it  is  at  another  time,  although 
it  be  with  regard  to  the  poffeffion  or  the  exertion  of  fome  power 
or  quality,  which  may  be  denoted  by  the  fame  name  at  at  diffe¬ 
rent  times  in  each  of  the  objedts ;  either  two  different  forms  of 
die  fame  verb,  or  two  different  verbs  muft  be  ufed ;  as  in  the 
inftances,  “  John  is  more  or  lefs  rich  than  he  has  been — than  Jamet 
**  will  be  ”  “  John  has  done  more  good  than  you  imagine? 

For  in  thefe  inftances,  the  ftates  compared  are  conceived  to 
exift  at  different  times,  and  this  difference  of  time  muft  be 
exprefled  by  different  forms,  either  of  the  fame  or  of  diffe¬ 
rent  verbs. 

If  fome  circumftance,  attending  two  different  verbal  ftates, 
is  compared,  it  is  manifeft  that  two  different  verbs  muft  be  men¬ 
tioned  to  denote  thefe  ftates ;  as  in  the  expreffions,  €t  John  reads 
“  more  than  be  underjlands— James  writes  more  than  John  will 
44  read  ”  &C, 

Now  in  the  firft  inftance,  where  it  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary 
that  the  verb  fhould  be  repeated,  the  Latins  frequently  place  the 
name  of  the  fecond  objedfc  in  the  comparifon  in  the  ablative  cafe, 
and  the  Greeks  in  the  genitive  $  as,  “  Johannes  fapientior  eft 
“  Jacobo — Iuaunyc  (pfovipuaTefoe  sgrof  I axuZv?  As  therefore  the 

Englifh  particle  ct  than  ”  fupplics  the  power  of  the  reference  by 
the  ablatiyc  cafe  in  Latin,  in  this  one  inftance,  after  words  of  the 
2  comparative 
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comparative  degree,  it  has  teen  alTo  confidercd  as  the  figo  of 
the  ablative  cafe. 


But  k  is  plain,  that  “  than"  is  in  in  its  nature  a  redditive  con- 
jundion,  giving  notice  of  ferae  fecond  fcntence  exprefling  that, 
with  which  fomething  contained  in  a  former  fcntence  is  com¬ 
pared  ;  and  if  both  the  fcntences  are  not  expreffed  at  length,  di¬ 
recting  the  mind  to  Supply  them* 


This  (hews,  that  the  nature  of  the  fign  of  a  cafe  has  been 
properly  afcertained  in  what  has  been  faid  of  the  figns  of  cafes  in 
general ;  for  it  is  the  particular  mode  of  eftimation,  in  which 
the  objed  “  James  ”  is  to  be  taken,  that  is  given  notice  of  by  the 
tign  of  the  ablative  cafe  in  Latin,  and  by  that  of  the  geni¬ 
tive  in  Greek.  But  the  circumftance  which  is  to  be  fupplied  by 
this  mode  of  eftimation,  cannot  be  afcertained,  unlefs  feme  qua¬ 
lity,  which  may  be  expreffed  by  an  adjedive,  unites  with  feme 
other  objed  befides  James,  and  that  in  a  diflerent  degree,  and  at 
the  fame  time ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  ufc  the  mode 
of  eftimation  where  there  are  not  materials  given,  proper  to  apply 

it  upon. 


When  both  the  fcntences  are  expreffed  at  length,  containing 
two  expreflions  of  the  two  conceptions  which  are  compared  to¬ 
gether,  the  Latins  ufed  “  quant”  and  the  Greeks  “  to  denote  the 
reference  of  the  one  fcntence  to  the  other :  or  if  the  names  of 
the  objeds  to  be  compared  are  both  in  the  fame  cafe,  and  one  of 
the  fcntences  is  left  to  be  fupplied,  the  words  “  quam”  and  “  % 
arealfo  ufed  to  denote  the  reference.;  as, 

11  Johannes  eft  fapieniior  quam  Jacolus  efty  or  quam ^ Jacobus 
u  I umarm  (fi  fpyifitSjtfQ*  i  X«x*CO-  §r4,  V  I 

I  proceed  to  treat  of  the  articles  which  are  nfually  treated  of 

in  the  pradical  grammars  of  mod  languages  before  noun  fub- 

ftantives;  becaufc  examples  cf  the  dpclcnfions  of  fubfUntives 

cannot 
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cannot  conveniently  be  given  without  them.  Bat  as  their  nature 
and  ufe  cannot  be  understood,  without  Some  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  Ipecies,  and  of  appellative  fubflantivcs,  to  which 
they  properly  belong,  I  have  referved  them  for  this  place. 

SECTION  XXII. 

Of  the  article . 

AS  every  appellative  fubftantive  is  a  name  applicable  to  all  the 
individuals  of  a  whole  fpecies,  confidered  as  one  complex 
object }  as  alfo  to  each  Single  individual  of  the  fpecies  ;  k  has 
been  found  expedient  in  many  languages  to  give  notice  when 
the  appellative  is  applied  in  its  kfsextenfive  figoifications  $  and 
this,  by  prefixing  certain  particles  to  it,  denoting  that  its  general 
fignification  is  to  be  limited  in  a  lcis  or  greater  degree. 

The  particles  which  are  ufed  for  this  puipofe  in  the  English 
language  are,  li  a”  or  u  an**  and  “  they*  which,  by  the  writers 
on  grammar,  are  called  articles. 

,c  A**  or  "  an”  is  called  the  indefinite  article.  They  aae  both 
of  the  fame  fignification,  only  differing  in  this,  that  n  a  ”  is  pre¬ 
fixed  to  fuch  fubflantives  as  begin  with  a  coaUbaant,  M  an”  to 
fuch  as  begin  with  a  vowel,  or  an  “  b9*  ibunded  ioftly ;  as, 
“  a  man— a  horfe—an  angel— an  hair  ”  “  The**  is  called  xhe 

definite  article,  and  is  equally  applicable  to  appellatives  that  be¬ 
gin  with  a  vowel  or  a  confonant  $  as,  u  the  man— the  borfe—tbt 
“  angel— the  hour? 

Asiboth  the  attscles  imply,  that  the  fpeakcr  intends  to  ufc  the 
appellative  fubftantive  to  which  they  are  prefixed,  with  feme 
degree  of  limitation  :  whenfoever  inch  fubftantive  k  «fed  m 
its  tn oft  exttnfivc  fignification,  it  is  uKuatty  applied  without 

any 
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any  article,  either  indefinite  or  definite,  prefixed  to  it;  as, 

««  Man,  when  confidered  in  himfelf,  is  a  very  wretched  being.” 

jiddifon,  Speftat.  441. 

i.  e.  mankind  in  general,  when  &c# 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  moft  extenfive  fignification 
of  the  names  of  many  fpecies,  when  thefe  names  are  ufed  with¬ 
out  an  article,  is,  by  the  eftablifhed  cuftom  of  this  language, 
given  notice  of  by  placing  the  name  of  the  fpecies  in  the  plural 
number. 

The  names  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  brute  animals  arc  thus  ufed ; 
as,  “  borfes ,  oxen,  Jheep  are  ufeful  creatures  *  Alfo  of  trees, 
when  not  fpoken  of  as  cut  for  timber ;  as,  “  oaks,  elms ,  bajles , 
«c  &c.  grow  here  .”  Alfo  of  plants  which  are  named  from  their 
flowers ;  as,  <c  violets ,  primrofes ,  lilies,  are  here  planted  toge- 
u  tier,"  i.e.  the  plants  on  which  thofe flowers  grow.  And  of 
the  plants  which  produce  the  feveral  kinds  of  pulfc;  as,  u  beans , 
u  peafe,  vetches ,  grow  in  this  field  ” 

Alfo  the  names  of  the  works  of  art,  if  the  names  of  their 
fpecies  have  the  plural  number ;  as,  4<  towns,  boufes ,  infiruments , 
and  utenfils  are  great  convemencies  of  life” 


*< 


On  the  contrary,  proper  names,  when  applied  as  fuch,  i.  e. 
fo  as  to  denote  particular  individuals,  admit  of  no  farther  limita¬ 
tion,  and  confequently  take  no  article  before  them. 

Of  the  indefinite  article  in  particular . 

The  indefinite  article  gives  notice  that  the  fubftantive  to 
which  it  is  prefixed,  denotes  one  objedt  of  its  fpecies  confidered 
as  in  fome  date,  fituation,  or  circumftance,  in  which  other  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  fpecies  are  or  may  be  equally  concerned ;  as,  **  a  fon 

•*  of  fames”  denotes  that  the  fpeaker  means  u  one  Jon  of  fames” 

but 
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but  is  fcnfiblc  that  there  are,  or  may  be,  more  fens  than  one 
who  (land  in  the  fame  relation  to  James.  So  “  a  man  who  came 
«<  to-day"  denotes  only  one  man  who  came  to-day  j  bat  gives 
notice,  that  there  may  be  alfe  other  men  who  came  to-day,  ho¬ 
rdes  the  man  that  is  fpoken  of. 

There  arc  two  principal  cafes  which  occur  in  the  ufe  of  this 
article. 

For  either  the  /peeks  may  be  afeertained,  to  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  objed:  belongs,  to  the  name  of  which  this  article  is  pre- 
£xed,  whilft  the  objed  itfelf  is  not  afeertained. 

Or  an  individual  may  be  afeertained,  or  feme  fpedes  in  which 
it  is  found  may  be  known,  and  the  name  of  feme  other  dpedes, 
to  which  it  equally  belongs,  not  afeertained. 

i.  In  the  firft  cafe  the  article  may  bear  the  fcnfe  of ct  every  one* 
or  “  any  one**  or  14  fome  otic**  or  of  “  one  not  particularly  known 
“  or  obferved  ”  according  as  the  nature  of  the  ftate  or  condition 
is,  in  which  the  indefinite  individual  of  the  known  fpecies  is 
confidered. 

If  the  ftate  or  condition  in  which  the  indefinite  individual  is 
confidered  be  fuch  as  is  common  to  all  the  individuals  of  the 
known  fpecies,  they  are  of  confequence  all  of  them  in  the  fame 
ftate  at  the  fame  time  with  any  one  individual  of  the  fpecies. 
Therefore  in  fuch  a  cafe,  any  one  may  reprefent  all  or  every 
one  of  the  fpecies ;  as  in  the  following  inftance. 

Why  (hould  a  dog,  a  horfe,  a  rat,  have  life, 

“  And  thou  no  breath  at  all  ?”  Sbakefp .  Lear . 

*.  every  dog,  every  horfe,  & c.  or  all  dogs,  all  horfes,  &c. 


P 
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If  the  ftate  or  condition  in  which  the  indefinite  individual  is, 
be  fuch  as  every  individual  of  the  fpecies  is  capable  of  being 
in,  but  is  not  always  or  habitually  in,  then  the  indefinite 
individual  may  be  “  any  one  **  obje&  of  the  known  fpecies  ;  as, 

«  ,  — That  a  brother  ftiould 

««  Be  fo  perfidious  r  Stake#.  Tempejl. 

t.  e.  that  any  brother  &c. 

As  every  individual  of  the  known  fpecies  is  fuppofed  to  be 
capable  of  being  in  the  ftate  mentioned  in  this  inftance,  whihl  no 
more  than  one  is  conceived  to  be  a&ually  in  it :  if  we  fiibftitute 
in  its  place  a  ftate  of  fuch  a  nature  as  every  individual  is  capable 
of  being  in,  and  more  than  one  may  a&ually  be  in,  but  either 
all  of  them  or  not  r  in  this  cafe,  “  every,**  or  •«  any;*  may  either 
of  them  be  fubftituted  for  the  indefinite  article ;  as, 

*'  A  reader,  who  knows  the  ftrength  of  the  Englifti  tongue,  will 
*  be  amazed/'  &c.  Addrfon ,  Sfrftat.  No.  357. 

t.  e.  every  reader,  or  any  reader; 

For  in  this  cafe,  the  mind  is  at  liberty  either  to  make  the  in¬ 
definite  object  ftand  for  every  objed  that  is  in  the  ftate,  or  for  any 
one  that  fhall  happen  to  be  m  it. 

In  this  cafe,  the  definite  article  may  be  fubftituted  for  the  in¬ 
definite  ;  as,  <c  the  reader  who  knows,*  £cc.  The  reafon  of  this 
will  be  given  in  what  is  (aid  of  the  definite  article. 

If  the  ftate  is  conceived  to  depend  on  feme  contingency,  or 
en  feme  determination  which  is  not  made,  but  is  to  be  made, 
the  indefinite  individual  is  “fame  one**  of  the  known  fpecies ;  as, 

•*  Diogenes  being  in  queft  of  an  honeft  man,  fought  for  him, 
u  when  it  was  broad  day,  with  a  lanthorn  and  candle.” 

Spe&at.  No.  354- 

i.  e.  in  queft  of  feme  one  honeft  man. 
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If  the  indefinite  individual  is  fuppofed  to  be  determined,  but 
the  determinate  objeft  to  be  unknown  to,  or  unobferved  by* 
thofe  who  are  converfing  about  it,  any  farther  than  to  diftinguifh 
that  it  is  one  individual  of  the  known  fpecies*  no  other  word 
can  be  fubftituted  inftead  of  the  indefinite  article.  But  the  fenfc 
of  it  may  be  exprefied  by  <c  one  of  that  fpecies ,  each  of  which  is 

«  caiiej  _ _ f  and  then  mentioning  the  name  of  the  fpecies$ 

as,  “  He  had  ordered  one  of  his  fervants,  who  Was  placed  be- 
«<  hind  a  fereen,  to  write  down  their  table-talk.”  Speftat. 
i.  e.  behind  one  of  that  fpecies  of  things,  each  of  which  is  called 
a  fereen.  So  “  you  fent  a  man  to  me  to-day  f  i.  e.  one  of  that 
fpecies,  each  one  of  which  is  called  a  man. 

After  the  words,  c<  not—fcarce — hardly  f  and  other  diminu¬ 
tives,  this  article  has  the fignification of  “  one %'  as* 

«  When  the  butt  is  out,  we  will  drink  water. 

“  Not  a  drop  before.**  SbakeJ^%  *fempifi* 

i.  e.  not  one  drop. 

As  alfo  in  all  other  expreffions  which  (hew  that  fome  other 
number  of  objects  is  equally  capable,  or  equally  likely  to  be  in 
fome  ftate,  as  only  one  and  no  more  $  as, 

€t  We  gave  the  children  an  apple  or  two  a-piccc.” 

/.  /.  one  apple  or  two  a-picce. 

In  all  the  ufes  of  the  indefinite  article  which  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  hitherto,  the  fpecies  of  the  indefinite  objeS  is  afeertained, 
but  the  individual  obje&  is  not  fo. 

2.  On  the  contrary,  it  frequently  happens  that  an  individual 
obje&  is  known,  whilft  fome  fpecies,  to  which  it  belongs,  is 

p  2  not 
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not  fo  to  the  hearer.  The  indefinite  article  is  ufed  in  this  cafe 
alfo  being  placed  before  the  name  of  the  fpecies  to  which  the 
known  individual  is  referred  by  the  fpeaker,  to  <hew  that  it  is  one 
individual  among  others  of  that  fpecies ;  as  when  one  penon 
{hews  a  thing  to  another  and  fays,  “  this  is  a  grammar,  (for 
in  fiance)  e.  this  is  one  of  the  things  which  have  in  them  that 
fct  of  properties  which  conflitute  the  charaOeriftic  of  the  fpecies 

grammas. 

When  an  indefinite  individual  is  known  to  belong  to  one 
fpecies,  and  is  difeovered  by  the  fpeaker  to  have  likewife  in  it 
the  fet  of  properties  which  conflitute  the  charatfteriftic  of  another 
fpecies ;  the  fpeaker  mentions  the  objedt  by  the  name  of  the 
known  fpecies  firft,  and  then  refers  k  to  the  other  fpectes  to  which 
he  perceives  it  belongs;  prefixing  this  article  to  the  name  of 
both  the  fpecies ;  as,  “  a  man  is  a  reafinable  animal"  Now  the 
ftate  denoted  by  “  reafinable  animal  ”  being  common  to  all  the 
individuals  of  the  fpecies  “  man"  all  the  individuals  of  the  fpecies 
are  in  the  ftate  at  the  fame  time.  Therefore,  by  the  firft  in- 
ftance  of  the  former  cafe,  “  every  ”  may  be  here  fubftituted  for 
the  indefinite  article  feeing.  Every  man  is  a  reasonable  animal ; 
that  is,  every  man  is  one  individual  of  that  fpecies,  each  one  of 
which  is  called  “  a  reafinable  animal" 

As  this  article,  in  all  its  acceptations,  denotes  that  the  mind 
confiders  one  individual  objeft,  but  confiders  it  as  fomeways 
equally  concerned  with  others  of  the  fame  fpecies,  it  is 
manifeft  that  it  cannot  be  applied  to  names  of  the  plural 

Dumber. 


Of  the  definite  article  in  particular . 

The  definite  article  is  ufed  to  give  notice  that  the  appellative 
to  which  it  is  prefixed,  denotes  an  object  considered  as  10 
ftate,  fituation,  or  circumftance,  by  which  it  is,  or 
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ftinguHhed  from  every  other  ohje&  that  is  denoted  by  the  name 
of  die  fame  fpecies. 

An  obje<ft  may  be  diftinguifhed  on  feveral  accounts,  ft)  as  to  re¬ 
quire  that  this  article  {hall  be  prefixed  to  the  appellative  by  which 
it  is  denoted. 

For  the  diftin&ion  may  arifc  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
fpeaker  conceives  the  object,  and  chufcs  to  exprefc  it 

Or  from  fome  fixed  relation  which  it  bears  to  fome  certain 
objedt,  or  to  fome  fpecies  of  obje&s. 

Or  from  fome  previous  knowledge  which  the  hearer  is  known, 
or  fuppofed,  to  have  of  it 

As  the  mind  is  at  liberty  to  confider  a  whole  fpecies  as  one 
complex  object,  this  article  is  often  applied  to  give  notice  that  the 
name  of  the  fpecies  denotes  fuch  Complex  obje&  •,  as, 

a  The  woman  is  the  glory  of  the  man.** 
i.  e.  the  fpecies,  44  woman  is  the  glory  of  the  facia-— man” 

44  The  horfe  is  a  noble  animal.” 

i.  e.  the  fpecies,  44  borfe”  is  one  of  the  forts  contained  in  the 
fpecies,  u  noble  animal.” 

Seeing  44  the  glory  of  the  man  ”  denotes  a  ftate  common  to  all 
women  j  and  44  noble  animal *’  denotes  a  ftate  common  to  all 
horfes :  the  indefinite  article  may  be  fubftituted  for  the  definite 
article  thus  applied,  by  the  firft  inftance  given  above  of  the  ufc 
of  the  indefinite  article ;  as, 

44  A  woman  is  the  glory  of  a  man/* 

44  A  horfe  is  a  noble  animal.” 

Or  the  appellative,  in  its  raoft  general  fignification,  may  be 
fubftituted  inftead  of  the  definite  expreffionj  as. 


44  Woman 
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“  Woman  is  the  glory  of  man.* 

Or, 

«  Women  are  the  glory  of  men.* 

“  Horfes  are  noble  animals/' 

If  the  flate  is  not  fuch  as  is  common  to  all  the  individuals  of 
the  known  fpecies,  but  is  yet  fuch  a  date  as  is,  or  may  be*  common 
to  many  of  them :  the  mind  may  confider  all  to  whom  it  is 
common  as  one  definite  object,  and  exprcfs  it  accordingly  ;  as, 

«t  The  man  who  fays  the  world  was  made  by  chance,  is  void 
“  of  obfervation  and  judgment.” 

But  in  this  cafe,  cither  the  Indefinite  article,  or  the  words 
“  every  "  or  c<  any,"  may  be  fubftituted  inftead  of  the  definite  ar¬ 
ticle  •,  for  this  is  the  fame  cafe  with  that  of  the  fecond  inftance  of 
the  fecond  cafe  of  the  ufe  of  the  indefinite  article ;  as, 

“  A  man,  or  any,  or  every  man  who  fays*  Ccc* 

When  the  diftindion  of  the  definite  objed  arifes  from  fome 
fixed  relation  which  it  bears  to  fome  certain  objed,  or  fort  of 
objeds ;  if  the  definite  objed  is  of  the  Angular  number,  the 
whole  expreffion  will  be  of  the  nature  of  a  proper  name ;  as, 

f<  The  ilatue  at  Charing-Crof*.” 

•*  The  dodrine  of  the  apoftles/* 

If  the  definite  objed.  is  of  the  plural  number,  it  will  be  one 
certain  fet  contained  in  the  Ipecies,  to  the  name  of  which  the  de¬ 
finitive  article  is  prefixed  $  as, 

44  The  monuments  in  Weftminfter  abbey.** 
u  The  fayings  of  the  feven  wife  men.** 

When  the  objed  is  defined  by  fome  previous  knowledge, 
which  the  hearer  is  known,  or  fuppofed,  to  have  of  it  j  this 
knowledge  may  arife  from  various  circumftanccs. 

For 
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For  the  object  may  have  been  prefent  to  the  fpeaker’s  fenfes, 
or  may  have  been  particularly  defcribed  to  him  at  fome  particulaf 
time,  or  in  fome  particular  place.  Or  fome  known  intention 
may  be  entertained  concerning  it  *  as, 

cc  horfe  which  you  faw  in  Smithfield — were  told  of  yefter- 
u.  day — intend  to  go  to  fee  to-morrow 

Or  it  may  be  fuch,  that  the  hearer  may  be  fuppofed  to  know 
it  to  be  the  only  one,  or  the  only  fet,  of  its  kind  ;  as, 

H  The  king — the  duke — the  prophets — the  apoftles,”  meaning 
«  the  prefent  king  of  England — the  Duke  of  Cumberland— -the 
«  prophets  of  the  Old  Teftament — the  apoftles  of  die  New,*" 
fcc. 

Ot  it  may  be  an  obje&  of  the  fuperlative  degree,  of  which 
there  can  be  but  one  individual,  or  one  fet,  in  a  fpecics  5  as, 

«  He  is  the  greateft  king  in  Europe — they  were  the  beft  men  of 
“  the  age.” 

The  fuperlative  by  “  mojl”  is  often  ufed  with  the  indefinite 
article ;  as,  “  a  mojl  excellent  judge”  &c.  When  the  fuperlative 
is  thus  ufed,  it  means  only  a  very  great  degree  of  excefs,  and 
not  the  greateft  degree  of  alL  The  objeft  may  alfo  have  been 
mentioned  before  in  the  difcourfe  (as  is  the  cafe  of  the  words, 
“  the  objett”  in  this  fentcnce)  which-  may  give  the  previous 
knowledge. 

Or,  laftly,  the  cuftom  of  the  language  may  prefix  this  article 
to  words  of  certain  grammatical  forms,  to  give  notice  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  conception  which  the  words  of  thofc  forms  do  not 
fo  fully  denote,  when  ufed  without  the  article. 
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This  is  the  ufc  which  this  article  is  put  to*  when  it  ftands 
before  participles,  to  diftinguifh  their  objeaive  from  their  contri¬ 
bute  capacity  4  as,  “  the  going— the  having  flood"  &c.  For 
an  account  of  thefe  capacities  of  the  participles,  conliik  Ac  ac¬ 
count  which  is  given  of  the  verb. 


A  Spc- 
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BOOK  II. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  tie  noun  adjeSlroe. 

*T*OUN  adjedtives  are  the  names  of  abftradt  conceptions, 
1^1  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are  denoted  by  fubllantivcs ; 
JL  only  thefe  adjedtive  names  give  exprefs  notice,  that  no 
principle  of  feparate  exigence  is  to  be  attended  to,  in 
whatfoever  is  denoted  by  any  of  them. 

As  the  nature  of  this  part  of  fpeech  has  been  explained,  in  a 
great  meafure,  in  what  is  faid  of  the  noun  and  verb  in  general, 
little  more  remains  to  be  done  concerning  it,  except  to  ffiew 
how  the  mind  proceeds  in  applying  an  adjedtive  conception,  fo 
as  to  incorporate  it  with  fome  other  conception,  on  the  name, 
or  expreffion  whereof  the  adjedtive  depends. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  an  adjedtive  never  requires  the  fign  of 
an  oblique  cafe,  or  other  prepofition,  to  £bew  the  nature  of  its 
dependence  on  the  word,  or  expreffion,  with  which  it  unites. 
The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  an  adjedtive  always  exprefles  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  mere  circumftance  confidered  as  incapable  of  exifting 

other  wife 
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otherwife  than  in  union  with  the  being  of*  fome  objed,  or  ftate* 
which  mu'*  be  exprefled  by  fome  objedive  word  different  from 
the  adjedive.  There  is  therefore  no  occafion  to  give  notice,  by 
any  fign,  when  an  adjedive  denotes  a  mere  circumftance  of 
fome  capital  objed,  or  verbal  ftate  ^  becaufc,  when  ufed  in  its 
adjedive  capacity,  it  never  denotes  any  thing  but  Inch  a,  cir¬ 
cumftance. 

Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  an  adjedive  may,  on  very  many 
occafions,  be  fubftituted  for  fome  oblique  cafe  of  a  fubftantive, 
which  fubftantive  contains  in  its  fignification  the  objed  from 
which  the  adjedive  conception  is  taken,  or  into  which  the  ad¬ 
jedive  conception  may  be  refolved.  Thus  for  inftancc, 

"  A  horfe  of  fpeed—Jlrengtb—fpiritf  is  equivalent  to 
<l  A  fpeedy — - -prong — fpirited  horfe  T 
“  A  difpojition  to  goodnefsf  to  ci  a  good  difpeftion. 

“  (Tbe  ara  from  Cbriftf  to  <c  the  Chrifiian  ara . 

t€  Revels  by  night  f  to  ct  nightly  revels," 

t(  Operation  with  an  infrument”  to  “  infrumental  operation* 

“  A  man  in  drink ”  to  “a  drunken  man,” 

#t  A  borfefor  Jervicey  to  “a  ferviceable  borfe%  &c.  &e. 

If  therefore  a  noun  fubftantive  in  an  oblique  cafe  may  be 
properly  called  a  noun  j  an  adjedive  may  be  called  a  noun  with 
equal  propriety.  And  it  has  been  doubtlefs  from  confidering  ad- 
jedives  in  fome  fuch  manner  as  this  above,  that  the  antient 
grammarians  have  conceived  them  to  be  a  kind  of  nouns,  and 
have  included  them  and  fubftantives  in  the  fame  part  of 
fpeech. 

Many  grammarians  feem  to  have  entertained  an  opinion,  that 
an  adjedive  and  a  participle  might  be  properly  confidered  as  of 
one  and  the  fame  part  of  fpeech.  But  the  participle  is  as  pro¬ 
perly  a  verb,  as  any  other  verbal  form  is  5  for  it  expreffes  a  ftate 
which  depends  on  an  inconftant  principle  of  exiftencc.  Whereas, 
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an  adjedtive  gives  exprefs  notice,  that  no  principle  of  exiGence  is 
to  be  attended  to  in  that  which  is  denoted  by  it.  The  participle 
alfo  unites  with  the  objedt,  or  Gate,  on  which  it  depends,  without 
requiring  any  intermediate  Gate  or  circumGance  to  be  Supplied  in 
the  mind ;  as  for  inftance,  if  the  object,  <c  a  man,"  or  any 
“  other  objeBf  have  the  participles,  “feeing — moving — refingf 
&c.  made  dependent  on  its  name ;  fuch  man,  or  other  obje&, 
becomes  of  the  fpecies,  “  feer — mover — refer &c.  that  is  to 
(ay ;  the  participial  Gates  coalefce  fo  intimately  with  the  objedt 
which  is  in  the  Gates,  that  the  mind  of  man  cannot  conceive 
any  intermediate  Gate,  or  circumGance,  as  the  means  of  co- 
alefcencc  :  and  therefore  fubGantive  names  of  Ipecies  are  formed 
diredtly  from  the  verbal  Gates,  and  every  objedt  which  1$  in  one 
of  thefe  Gates  pafies  into  a  correfponding  fpecies,  and  may  be 
called  by  the  name  of  fuch  fpecies,  if  fuch  name  be  in  the  lan¬ 
guage;  as,  “  feer — mover — refer f  in  the  examples  above. 
But  nothing  of  this  kind  enfues  when  an  adjedtive,  or  the  oblique 
cafe  of  a  fubGantive,  is  made  dependent  on  another  fubGantive, 
or  on  a  verb.  For  when  this  is  done,  fome  connedtive  Gate  or 
circumGance  is  always  to  be  fupplied  in  the  mind  as  the  means 
of  coalefcence.  Thus, 

“  A  borfe  of  fpeedf  or  “  a  fpeedy  borfe  f  are  expreffions  equiva¬ 
lent  to  “  a  borfe  having  Jpeedf  11  a  difpoftion  to  goodnefsf  to 
“  a  difpoftion  inclining  to  goodnefs  f  “  the  arafrom  -Chriff  to 
u  the  ara  computed  from  Cbr if  f  ,c  revels  by  night f  to  Cl  revels 
<c  carried  on  by  night  f  “  infrumental  operation f  to  4C  operation 
u  performed  with  an  infrument “a  drunken  manf  to  l{  a  man 
c<  often  difordered  by  being  in  drink  j"  u  a  borfe  forfervtce  **  to 
lt  a  borfe  proper  for  fervice  f’  and  fo  of  all  other  inGances  of 
confirmation  by  adjedtives,  or  by  the  oblique  cafes  of  fub- 
Gandves. 

It  follows  from  thefe  observations,  that  the  Icind  of  connexion 
which  is  between  an  objedt,  and  the  Gate  denoted  by  a  partici¬ 
ple  depending  upon  the  name  of  fuch  objedt,  cannot  be  exprcfTed 
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by  an  adjcdttve ;  but  that  many  of  the  connexions  denoted  by  * 
fubftantive  in  fome  oblique  cafe,  may  be  expreffed  by  an  ad- 
jedtive ;  fo  that  adje&ives  and  prticiples  arc  eflentially  different 
from  each  other,  although  they  have  fo  near  a  refemblance  in 
their  grammatic  forms,  cfpecially  in  the  Latin  and  Greek ;  for 
in  thefe  languages  they  are  varied  in  grammatic  gender,  number, 
and  cafe,  as  adjedtives  ate  varied. 

It  is  manifeft  that  the  judgment  muff  be  exerted  before  any 
adjedtive  can  be  joined  confidently  with  the  word  on  which  it  de¬ 
pends;  for  every  adjedtive  cannot  coalefcc  with  every  fubftan¬ 
tive  •,  nor  can  any  rules  be  given  to  ihew  what  fubftantives,  or 
verbs,  a  particular  adjedtive  may  depend  upon- 

The  reafon  or  judgment,  therefore,  of  die  fpeakcr  muft 
folely  determine  this ;  as  indeed  it  muft  determine,  an  every  ad¬ 
dition  which  is  made  to  a  connedted  feries  of  words,  whether 
fuch  addition  is  confident,  or  not  confident,  with  the  reft. 
But  this  one  diredtion  may  be  given  concerning  the  ufe  of  ad- 
jedtives,  viz.  that  no  adjedtive  can  be  placed  confidently  in  de¬ 
pendence  upon  a  fubftantive,  which  takes  its  charadteriftic  from 
the  quality  which  the  adjedtive  denotes :  nor  with  a  fubftantive 
which  takes  its  charadteriftic  from  the  very  contrary  of  fuch  qua¬ 
lity.  Thus  the  exprefiions,  “  good  goodnefs — -wicked  wicked- 
“  nefs,”  are  abfurd ;  becaufe  the  objedt,  “  goodnefs ,”  takes  its 
charadter  of  diftindtion  from  the  quality,  "good,"  and  -wickednefs,” 
from  the  quality,  “  -wicked fo  that  it  is  mere  wade  of  words 
to  reprefent  the  former  as  “good,”  and  the  latter  as  “  -wicked. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  “  -wicked goodnefs — good  -wickednefs ,  are 
abfurd  exprefiions ;  bccaufe  the  quality  “  -wicked”  cannot  unite 
with  its  contrary,  nor  the  quality  “  good”  with  its  contrary. 

This  (hews  that  the  conception  denoted  by  one  and  the  fame 

adjedtive  is  modified  in  the  mind,  fo  as  to  fuit  the  nature  of  every 

different  obiedt,  or  ftate,  upon  the  name  of  which  fuch  adjec- 
J  tivc 
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live'  is  made  to  depend.  Thus  in  the  cxpreflions,  "  a  good  man — 
“  a  good  borfe—a  good  boufe — a  good  voyage — a  good  dijh  of  meat” 
“  the  quality  denoted  by  <c  good*9  is  as  different  as  the  nature  of 
the  objedts  to  which  the  fame  adjedtive  is  applied.  But  every 
adjedtive  may  depend  confidently  upon  the  fubflantive,  c<  thing" 
becaufc  this  fubflantive  may  be  applied  as  a  name  to  any  objedb 
whatfoever,  and  fome  objedt  or  other  will  admit  of  any  con¬ 
ceivable  quality  to  be  united  with  it..  This-  clearly  (hews  why 
the  conception,  denoted  by  an  adjedtive,  cannot  be  of  itfelf:  the 
objedt  of  the  mind’s  contemplation.  For  as  fuch  conception 
reprefents  nothing  which  is  conceived  to  have  any  principle  of 
exigence' in  it,  the  conception  denoted  by  the  fame  adjedtive 
mud  be  varied,  upon  every  application  of  it,  fo  as  to  reprefent  a 
quality  that  is  capable  of  uniting  with  each  objedt,  or  date,  on 
the  name  of  which  the  adjedtive  depends,  agreeably  to  the  nature 
of  fuch  objedt,  or  date,' 

Adjedtives  are  feldom  (if  ever)  ufed  in  immediate  dependence 
upon  tranfitive  verbs ;  becaufe  adjedtives  exprefs  qualities  which 
unite  in  the  “being”  of  objedts,  as  the  charadters  of  inferior 
forts  of  a  fpecies;  (as,  “  good  man — tall  man — lame  man  ”  are  a 
kind  of  names  of  fo  many  inferior  forts  of  the  fpecies,  “  man  {*) 
and  fuch  qualities  cannot  be  considered  as  the  modifications  of 
tranfitive  dates,  but  of  the  fame  “  being”  by  which  thefe  dates 
themfelves  exifL  Hence  the  forms  of  the  verb  u  to  be”  take  ail 
forts  of.adjedtives  in  dependence  upon  them  ;  as,  “  to  be  good—* 
“  to  have  been  great— being  prudent— having  been  prudent?  &c. 

1  have  hitherto  confidered  the  word  on  which  an  adjedtive 
depends,  without  any  regard  to  the  dependence  which  fuch  word 
may  have  upon  other  words;  neverthelefs,  the  word  on  which 
an  adjedtive  depends,  may  itfelf,  together  with  its  adjedtive, 
have  every  kind  of  dependence  upon  fomc  other  words,  which  it 
might  have  had  if.  the  adjedtive  had  not  been  joined  with  it. 
For  the  quality  denoted  by  an  adjedtive,  when  united  with  a 

fubflantive. 
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fubftantive,  mud  be  fuch  as  the  nature  of  the  objed  denoted  by 
the  fubftantive  admits  of  being  united  in  its  exiftence.  So  that 
the  complex  objedt,  denoted  by  the  fubftantive  and  adjedive 
taken  together,  becomes  of  the  nature  of  an  objedt  denoted  by  a 
fingle  fubftantive  as  its  name.  Therefore  every  complex  con- 
ception  fo  denoted,  may  be  confidcred  as  that  of  a  mere  circum- 
ftance  of  fome  other  objed,  or  Tefbal  ftate;  juft  as  it  might  be 
if  it  were  denoted  by  one  noun  fubftantive :  and  therefore  the 
fame  figns  which  give  notice  when  (ingle  fiibftantives  are  to  be 
confidered  as  denoting  mere  circumftances,  may  alfo  give  notice 
when  a  fubftantive,  with  an  adjedtive  depending  upon  it,  denotes 
a  mere  circumftance.  If  an  adjedtive  depends  upon  a  verb,  the 
adjedtive  conception  ftill  adapts  itfetf  to  the  nature  of  the  ftate 
with  which  the  quality  unites  that  is  denoted  by  the  adjedtive; 
and  therefore  the  ftate  denoted  by  a  verb  with  an  adje&ive  de¬ 
pending  upon  it,  retains  its  communicable  nature :  and  of  con- 
fequence  unites  with  objedts  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  would  have 
done  if  it  could  have  been  expreffed  by  a  fingle  verb. 

Hence  it  evidently  follows,  that  grammatic  diftindtions  of 
cafe,  gender,  and  number,  in  adjedtives,  are  no  ways  neceflary  to 
afeertain  the  nature  of  the  qualities  which  adjedtives  denote. 
For  no  objedt  or  ftate  can  be  conceived  to  admit  of  qualities  that 
are  inconfiftent  with  its  nature :  fo  that  of  whatfoever  number 
or  gender  any  objedt  is  in  itfelf,  of  the  fame  it  muft  continue, 
whatfoever  other  qualities  are  aferibed  to  it  that  are  confident 
with  its  nature.  Such  expreffions  as  **  a  female  male — a  Jingle 
u  menf  may  indeed  be  put  together,  but  the  contradidtoiy  na¬ 
ture  of  the  parts  of  thefe  expreffions  appears  at  firft  fight.  And 
thofe  objedis,  from  whence  the  abftradi  conceptions  denoted  by 
adjedtives  are  ufually  derived,  continue  in  themfelves  of  the  fame 
gender  and  number,  whatfoever  be  the  gender  or  number  of 
the  objedt  to  which  the  adjedtive  conceptions  are  applied. 
Thus  in  the  expreffions,  “  a  Britijh  king-— a  Britijb  queen  * 
“  the  Britijh  empire f  the  objedt,  %<  Britain f  from 
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*f  Britijh"  is  derived,  continues  always  of  the  neuter  gender  : 
and  in  the  expreffions,  “  Britijb  kings— Britifh  queens,”  the  ob¬ 
ject,  t€  Britain”  is  frill  of  the  fingular  number*  As  to  Cafe,  I 
have  (hewn  above,  that  whatfoever  unites  with  the  nature  and 
being  itfelf  of  any  object,  makes  the  whole  one  complex  objeCt  $ 
fo  that  one  part  thereof  cannot  ftand  in  one  kind  of  connexion, 
and  another  part  in  another,  with  any  third  object,  or  with  any 
verbal  frate.  And  therefore  there  is  no  need  for  a  particular  di¬ 
rection  added  to  an  adjeCtive,  to  fhew  that  it  ftands  in  the  fame 
relation  to  fome  word,  as  the  fubflantive  or  verb  does,  on  which 
the  adjedive  depends.  Therefore  the  grammatic  variations  of 
cafe,  gender,  and  number,  add  nothing  to  the  figniheation  of 
adjedives  -r  and  for  this  reafon,  the  Englifh  adjeCtives  have  no 
fbch  grammatic  variations* 

This  want  of  variation  in  the  adjeCtives  of  this  language 
makes  it  neceflary  to  place  every  adjeCtive  as  clofe  as  poffible* 
either  before,  or  behind  the  fubflantive  on  which  it  depends* 
or,  if  it  depends  upon  a  verb,  as  clofb  behind  fuch  verb  as 
poffible.  For  were  it  other  wife,  when  more  fubftantives 
than  one  are  in  a  fentence,  or  more  verbs  than  one,  it  might 
not  be  eafy,  or  perhaps  not  poffible,  to  determine  which 
fubflantive  or  verb  the  adjeCtiVe  fhould  be  immediately  joined 
with ;  and,  if  feveral  adjeCtives  and  feveral  fubftantives  are  in  ft 
fentence,  the  ambiguity  would  be  frill  greater.  Whereas,  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek,  the  termination  of  an  adjeCtive  compared 
with  the  terminations  of  the  fubftantives  in  the  fentence,  ufually 
fhews  with  which  it  is  to  be  united.  This  gives  an  opportunity 
in  thefe  languages  for  a  greater  diverfity  of  order  in  placing 
words  in  feries*  than  the  Englifh  will  admit  of.  But  when  all 
is  done,  the  mind  muft  confider  the  adjeCtive  and  its  fubflantive 
in  one  view,  before  it  can  apprehend  the  complex  objeCt  which 
is  denoted  by  them  both  together  5  and  therefore  it  may  juftly  be 
queftioned,  whether  placing  the  one  fo  far  from  the  other,  aa 
they  are  frequently  placed  in  Latin  and  Greek,  does  not  fome*- 
times  occafioti  obfeurity.  A$ 
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As  to  retaining  diverfity  of  termination  in  adjedives,  and  yet 
not  ufing  that  diverfity  to  promote  variety  in  placing  them 
in  fentences  ;  it  is  as  great  an  imperfedion  in  language  as 
can  well  be  imagined.  For  the  variety  of  termination  of 
gender  in  adjedives,  gives  occafion  to  confider  all  objeds 
which  are  of  no  fex  in  themfelves,  as  denoted  -by  fubftantive 
names  of  fome  grammatic  gender.  And  as  this  gender  has  no¬ 
thing  anfwerable  to  it  in  objeds  of  no  fex,  nothing  but  arbitrary 
cuftom  can  be  referred  to,  in  order  to  determine  of  what  gram- 
matic  gender  each  fubftantive  is  which  denotes  objeds  of  no  fex. 
Had  cuftom  been  regulated  by  reafon,  the  names  of  all  objeds 
of  no  fex  would  have  been  of  the  neuter  gender.  But  in  all 
languages  which  have  marks  of  grammatic  gender  in  their 
nouns :  fome  nouns  are  mafeuline,  and  others  feminine,  which 
yet  equally  denote  objeds  of  no  fex.  And  this  creates  great  per¬ 
plexity  to  learners,  in  adjuftingthe  grammatic  terminations  of  ad- 
jedives  properly  to  the  terminations  of  the  fubftandves  on  which 
thefe  adjedives  depend.  Yet  thefe  grammatic  genders  of  fub- 
ftantives  and  adjedives,  are-retained  in  almoft  every  language  -of 
Europe,  except  the  Englifh,  whilft  -the  adjedives  in  each  lan¬ 
guage  are  placed  as  near  to  their  fubftantives  as  they  are  in  Eng- 
lilh ;  and  this  preceding  is  evidently  a  very  great  blemifh  in  every 
language  which  makes  ufe  of  it  j  becaufe  it  occafions  much  troe- 
ble,  and  is  attended  with.no  real  advantage. 

SECTION  II. 

Of  the  degrees  of  compofifon  in  adjeSiives- 

AS  the  objeds  contained  in  the  fignification  of  adjedives 

(i.  t.  of  the  fubftantive  names  into  which  adjedives  may 

be  relolved)  are  only  ufed  to  place  the  qualities,  Mid  properties 

of  thefe  objeds  in  whole  lets  before  the  mind ;  whilft  the  gram- 

matic  form  of  an  adjedive  gives  notice  to  the  mind  to  apply  its 

judgment  fo  upon  an  -objed  which  contains  thefe  qualities,  an 

propertie 
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properties,  as  by  the  means  of  it,  and  fame  other  objeft,  to  form 
the  conception  of  an  object  more  particularly  afeertained  by  the 
means  of  thefc  qualities  and  properties  j  it  is  manifeft^  that  there 
is  a  neceflity  of  giving  notice  of  the  quantity  or  -degree  in  which 
thefe  qualities  are  confidered  a6  united  in  the  objedfc  intended  to 
be  afeertained.  For  the  fame  forts  of  objeCts,  which  are  ob- 
ferved  to  contain  the  properties  or  qualities  that  are  denoted  by 
abftraCfc  names,  are  ohferved  to  contain  thefe  properties  and  quali¬ 
ties  in  different  proportions  or  degrees.  The  grammatic  forms, 
which  are  ufually  called  the  degrees  of  comparifon  of  adje&ivcs, 
are  introduced  into  language,  to  give  notice  when  qualities,  «- 
prefled  by  adjectives,  are  observed  to  be  united  with  another  ob¬ 
ject  in  greater  or  lefs  proportions. 

Thefe  proportions  are  determined  by  comparifon  with  other 
objedts  j  the  ufual  proportion  in  which  the  qualities  are  ohferved 
to  be  united  with  the  objects  of  the  fort  or  fpecic6  mentioned 
by  <a  fubftantive,  being  made  the  itandard  of  comparifon. 

This  ufual  proportion  is  conceived  to  be  expreffed,  when  the 
adjedtive  is  united  with  a  fubftantive,  without  any  change  in  the 
grammatic  form. 

When  a  greater  proportion  or  degree  of  the  qualities  contained 
in  the  fignification  of  an  adje&ivc  is  conceived  to  be  united  with 
another  objeCfc ;  the  termination  of  the  adjeCtive  is  altered  into 
u  er ,”  or  <c  more  ”  is  prefixed  to  it.  Thus,  ,c  fair**  becomes 
tx  fairer or  “  mere  fair.” 

When  a  ftill  greater  degree  of  the  qualities,  above  mentioned, 
is  conceived  to  be  united  with  another  objeCfc,  the  termination  of 
the  adjedive  is  altered  into  <c  eft?*  or  moji **  is  prefixed  to  it;  as, 
u  feirtft”  or  “  moftfair” 
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The  effedt  of  the  comparative,  or  fuperlative,  form  of  an  ad- 
jedtive  (for  fo  the  grammarians  have  called  the  forms  laft  men¬ 
tioned)  may  be  a  comparifon  of  diminution,  as  well  as  of  increafc. 

But  this  is  determined  by  the  fignification  of  the  adje&ive  itfelf, 
and  not  by  the  grammatical  forms  of  comparifon.  Thus  we 
may  equally  vary  the  adjedtive  "great”  or  the  adjedtive  "  /mall, 
by  thefc  forms ;  as,  “  great— greater— greate/,"  “  /mall— 
«  /mailer— fmallejl"  “  abundant — more  abundant — mojl  abun- 
.«*  dant”  “  /carce — more  /carce—mofl  fiarce.  If  the  ufual 
proportion  or  degree  in  which  the  qualities  are  obferved  in 
the  objedts  of  a  fpecies,  is  not  made  the  ftandard  of  compari¬ 
fon  ;  a  particular  objed  mull  be  fixed  upon,  and  the  degree, 
in  which  that  objedt  has  the  qualities  in  queftion  united  with  it, 
mull  be  made  the  ftandard.  The  particle  “  than  ”  denotes  the 
objedt  which  has  in  it  the  degree  whence  the  proportion  de¬ 
noted  by  an  adjedtive  in  the  comparative  degree  is  eftimated ; 
2$,  <*  a  man  taller— /horter—4binner ,  &c.  than  / amei,  i,  o. 
who  exceeds  James  in  the  degree  of  tallnefs — Ihortnefc — 
thinnefs,  obferved  in  him. 

If  the  fuperlative  degree  is  not  eftimated  from  the  ufual 
degree  in  which  the  qualities  are  obferved  in  another  objedt, 
two  or  more  objedts  mull  be  ufed  by  way  of  ftandard  in  the 
comparifon.  For  the  proportion  intended  to  be  exprefled  muft, 
at  the  leaft,  be  bigger  than  either  of  fomc  two  proportions,  or 
lefs  than  either  of  fbme  two  proportions,  before  it  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  beyond,  or  come  fhort  of,  the  firft  degree  of  exccfe 
or  diminution  ;  becaufe  that  firft  degree  is  one  degree  above  or 
below  the  degree  which  is  made  the  ftandard  of  this  comparifon. 
The  particle  “  of"  denotes  the  objedts,  fome  of  which  have  the 
degrees  whence  the  fuperlative  is  eftimated  j  as,  “  tbe  taUeft-—* 
“  Jkortejl—tbinneft  man  of  tbe  tbreef  or  “  of  tbe  company , , 

&c. 
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In  this  manner  of  expreffion,  all  the  objeds  compared  toge¬ 
ther  are  confidered  as  conftituting  an  aggregate  objed ;  as,  u  tbt 
«<  three — the  company”  in  the  inftances  here  given.  And  then 
one  of  the  conftituent  objeds  is  confidered  as  distinguished  from 
the  reft,  by  having  a  greater  degree  of  fome  quality  than  any 
other  of  them.  Two  objects  may  be  confidered  as  constituting 
an  aggregate  object,  as  well  as  more  than  two*  and  one  of  thefe 
objeds  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other,  by  having  a  greater 
degree  of  fome  quality  than  the  other  has.  Therefore  the  ad- 
jedive,  in  the  comparative  degree,  maybe  ufed  in  conftrudion 
with  “  of”  when  die  two  objeds  compared  are  confidered  in  die 
manner  above  mentioned ;  as,  “  the  taller— Jhori er—t bl inter  man 
4i  of  the  two,”  w  the  larger  of  the  fairf  &c. 

The  grammarians  have  included  the  adjedive  itfelf,  without 
any  variation  of  its  final  Syllable,  or  any  particle  prefixed,  in  the 
degrees  of  comparifon ;  and  have  confidered  it  as  of  a  degree 
which  they  call  the  pofitive.  In  this  view,  therefore,  there  are 
three  degrees  of  comparifon  in  adjedives ;  the  pofitive,  the  com¬ 
parative,  and  the  fuperlative. 

There  are  a  few  adjedives  in  the  Englifti  language  which  do 
net  form  the  degrees  of  comparifon  by  changing  the  laft  Syllable 
of  the  pofitive  into  u  er”  and  “  ejl  f  as,  u  good — better— bejlf 
u  bad — worfe—worfl? 

Thefe  wiU  be  particularly  fet  down  in  the  pradical  part  of  this 
book. 
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Of  the  pronoun. 

THE  pronouns  are  all  of  them  either  the  fubitantive  or 
adjedive  names  of  objects  of  certain  fpecies,  diftin* 
guiffied  by  charaderiftics  of  fo  extenfive  a  nature,  as  Co 
comprehend  all  objeds  whatfoever  as  individuals  there- 
of ;  and  thefe  charaderiftics  are  principally  certain  circumftances 
which  arife  in  the  ufe  of  language  itfelf. 

Pronouns  are  ufiially  divided  into  the  five  following  clafies : 
perfonal— pofleffive—  relative— interrogative-— and  demonftrative. 


Of  the  pronouns  pcrfmal. 

These  are  the  fubftantive  names  of  objeds  of  three  different 
fpecics,  called  by  the  grammarians  the  firfl*  fccond,  and  thirds 
perfoo. 

The  circumftance  of  a  a  fpeaker  mentioning  birtf  elf  in  <wbat  be 
“fays,  as  dijlinguijhed  by  the  a3  of  [peaking ”  is  the  charaderiftic 
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of  the  Arft  perfonal  fpecies.  And  every  fmgular  objed  of  this 
fpecies  is  denoted  by  the  name  “Jj”  every  plural  objed  by  tf  we.” 

The  circumftance  of  “  an  objett  being  mentioned  as  dijlin- 
«  guijhed  by  words  addrejfed  to  that  objett”  is  the  charaderiftic 
of  the  fecond  perfonal  fpecies.  And  every  fmgular  objed  of  this 
fpecies  is  named  “  thou ”  every  plural  objed,  and  every  objed 
conAdered  as  a  plural  objed,  “  ye9*  or  “  you” 

All  objeds  which  are  neither  cpnfidered  as  fpeaking  and  men- 
tioning  themfelves  in  what  they  fay,  nor  as  diftinguifhed  by  be¬ 
ing  mentioned  in  words  particularly  addrefied  to  them*  are  of 
the  third  perfonal  fpecies. 

The  objeds  of  this  fpecies  are  diftinguifhed  into  three  fub- 
ordinate  forts,  from  the  additional  confideration  of  fcx.  But 
this  diftindion  only  extends,  in  the  Englifh  language,  to  objeds 
of  this  fpecies  which  arc  of  the  Angular  number.  Every  Angle 
male  objed  of  this  fpecies,  is  named  “be-”  every  Angle  female 
objed  <c  Jhe  •”  and  every  Angle  objed  of  no  fex,  or  of  which 
the  fex  is  not*  conAdered,  is  named  “  it.”  But  plural  objeds 
of  this  fpecies  are  equally  named  “  they”  in  Englifh,  without 
any  regard  to  diftindion  of  fex, 

Thefe  pronouns  have  not  ufually  heen  conAdered  in  the  light 
in  which  they  are  here  placed.  And  the  reafon  feems  to  be ; 
that  the  pronouns  of  the  ftrft,  and  fecond  perfon,  have  not  been 
attended  to,  abftradedly  from  the  demonftrative  circumftances 
which  ufually  accompany  them.  For  when  words  are  adually 
fpoke,  the  perfon  or  perfons  to  whom  they  are  addrefied,  ufually 
fee  the  fpeaker  ;  and  by  that  means  know  more  of  that  fpeaker, 
than  the  pronoun  u  1 ”  expreffes.  And  the  fpeaker,  by  feeing 
thofe  whom  he  fpeaks  to,  and  frequeutly  by  being  acquainted 
perfonally  with  them,  knows  more  of  them  than  the  pronoun 

4t  ye 99  or  <c  you”  exprefles.  But  let  books  or  writings  be  pub- 
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liftied  without  the  authors  names,  or  without  being  addreffed  to 
lome  particular  perfon ;  and  it  will  eafily  appear,  that  the  pro¬ 
nouns  “  2”  and  “  you”  if  ufed  in  the  books,  are  names  of  fpe- 
cies ;  feeing  the  one  may  denote  any  perfon  who  can  be  fuppofed 
to  have  written  any  part  of  what  is  publifhed,  and  the  other  any 
one  who  is  fuppofed  to  read  it.  As  to  the  pronouns  of  the  third 
perfon  j  they  are  fo  manifeftly  the  names  of  three  forts  of  ob- 
jeds  of  one  and  the  fame  fpecies,  that  it  is  not  neccflary  to  add 
any  thing  as  a  proof  that  they  arc  fo 

Indeed  all  the  pronouns  are  names  of  objeds  belonging  to 
fpecies  fo  very  extenfive,  that  when  fbmc  demonftrative  circum- 
flance  does  not  attend  the  ufe  of  them,  it  muft  be  fupplied,  in 
order  to  afeertain  more  particularly  the  nature  and  properties  of 
the  objed  denoted  by  one  of  them.  It  is  manifeft,  that  one  prin¬ 
cipal  rcafon  why  a  man  figns  his  name  to  a  letter*  is  to  fupply 
this  circumftance  to  the  pronoun  u  when  ufed  in  the  letter. 

The  diredion  of  the  letter  fupplies  the  fame  circumftance  to 
the  pronoun  “  you  ,**  when  ufed  in  the  letter  :  and  with  regard 
to  the  pronouns  of  the  third  perfon  ;  they  are  conftantly  referred 
to  another  name,  or  expreffion,  of  the  objed  denoted  by  one  of 
them,  in  order  to  afeertain  that  objed  more  particularly  than 
they  themfelves  do  afeertain  it.  This  name,  or  expreffion,  is 
called  the  antecedent  to  the  pronoun ;  becaufe  it  ufually  gocfr  be¬ 
fore  the  pronoun,  in  conncdcd  difeourfe. 

Whenfoever  the  objed  addrefliog,  and  the  objed  addreffed, 
in  any  difeourfe,  are  not  adually  prefent  with  each  other  when 
the  difeourfe  is  made ;  or  if  the  fpeaker  is  not  conceived  to  deliver 
his  thoughts  in  his  own  words,  but  to  repeat  the  very  words  of 
another  perfon ;  or  if  the  converfation  is  fuppofed  to  be  carried 
on  by  way  of  dialogue,  and  is  written  down  in  order  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  thofe  who  were  not  adually  prefent  at  the  dialogue  i.  in 

all  thefe  cafes,  the  antecedents  to  the  pronouns  of  the  firft  and 

fecond 
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fecond  perfon  mud  be  fupplied,  by  mentioning  the  names  of  the 
perfon  addrefling,  and  of  the  perfon  addrefled,  fomewhere  i* 
the  difcourfe,  or  at  the  beginning  of  what  each  fpeakcr  fays. 
And  hence  it  is  manifest,  that  thefe  pronouns  are  referred  to 
particular  antecedents,  either  by  our  actually  feeing  thefe  antece¬ 
dents,  or  by  being  told  who  they  are,  when  wfc  are  not  conceived 
to  be  actually  prefent  at  the  difcourfe  when  the  original  fpeakcr 
made  and  addrefled  it.  I  dwell  the  longer  on  thefe  particulars, 
becaufe  the  perfonal  pronouns  of  the  firft  and  fecond  perfon, 
have  ufually  been  confidered  (at  leaSl  by  the  writers  of  Latin 
grammar)  as  not  requiring  to  be  referred  to  antecedents.  And 
as  the  perfonal  pronoun  of  the  third  perfon  always  requires  to  be 
referred  to  an  antecedent,  and  the  relative  pronoun  does  the  fame* 
thefe  grammarians  have  placed  the  perfonal  pronouns  of  the  third 
perfon,  in  the  fame  clafs  with  the  relative  pronoun.  Hence  they 
have  called  the  pronouns,  which  anfwer  to  be~-+Jhe"  and  “//,M 
relative  pronouns,  and  have  clafied  them  with  the  pronouns  which 
anfwer  to  “  who — which  ”  and  “  that?  and  have  confidered  the 
whole  clafs  as  pronouns  of  a  like  nature  fo  far  as  regards  the  ante¬ 
cedent.  This  is  a  very  confiderable  overfight;  for  the  connexion 
of  a  perfonal  pronoun  with  its  antecedent,  is  very  different  from 
that  of  a  relative  pronoun,  ^s  will  fully  appear  in  the  account  of 

each  in  this  book. 


Although  the  circumftance,  of  die  fpeaker  and  hearer  being 
prefent  with  each  other,  when  the  words  are  fpokc  in  which  the 
one  calls  himfelf  “  I?  whilfl  he  calls  the  other  “thou”  or 
«« y0U*  is  thought  fufheient  to  afeertain  the  individual  objects  de¬ 
noted  by  them  in  all  common  inftances :  this  afeertain ment  has 
not  been  thought  fufficient  on  occafibns  where  the  utmoft  pre¬ 
cision  is  required.  Hence  in  folemn  contracts,  oaths,  &c.  it 
has  been  judged  expedient  to  direct  that  the  name  of  the  perfon 
fpeaking,  and  that  of  the  perfon  fpoken  to,  when  the  contra#  is 
made  with  a  perfon  prefent,  Shall  be  added  to  the  pronouns  o 
the  perfons  which  they  refpe&ively  fupport.  Thus  the  form 
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of  contrad  in  the  office  of  matrimony,  is,  u  /,  N—~~*  take  theet 
««  jf  -/*  although  both  the  contracting  parties  are  prefent, 
and  fee,  and  hear  each  other  fpeak.  And  the  preferibed  forms 
of  oaths  ufually  begin  with,  44  J,  fucb  a  one%  dofwear /*  In  like 
manner,  on  all  common  occafions,  it  is  thought  fufficient  to  men¬ 
tion  the  objeCt  intended  to  be  denoted  by  a  pronoun  of  the  third 
perfon,  by  another  name,  before  it  is  mentioned  by  its  pronomi¬ 
nal  name,  and  to  leave  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  or  reader,  to  refer 
the  perfonal  pronoun  to  its  antecedent  already  mentioned ;  and 
thence  to  determine  the  particular  objeCt,  or  fort  of  objed,  of 
which  the  pronoun  is  the  name.  Thus  in  the  following 

fentences. 

«  The  Englifli  grammar  ought  to  be  attended  to;  it  is  neccflary 
«  to  a  perfect  underftanding  of  the  language.”  "  Englijbgram- 
“  mar  ”  is  the  name  of  the  fame  objed  which  <C/V  is  the  name 
of ;  only  44  English  grammar  99  exprefles  it  as  it  is  one  fort  of  the 
fpecies  grammar,  and  44  it”  exprefles  it  as  it  is  an  objed  of  the 
third  perfonal  fpecies,  and  of  that  fort  of  the  fpccies  which  is  di- 
ftinguiflied  by  containing  objeds  of  no  fex :  and  the  mind, 
by  cuftom,  Teadily  refers  the  pronoun  to  its  antecedent.  But  in 
affairs  of  confequence,  fiich  as  deeds  for  the  conveyance  of  pro¬ 
perty  ;  after  the  principal  perfon s  and  things  concerned,  arc 
fpecified  by  names,  or  deferiptions,  or  both ;  it  is  ufual,  upon 
mentioning  them  again,  to  add  their  names  after  the  pro¬ 
nouns  perfonal  which  denote  them ;  as,  “  /,  the  faid  N*  > 

41  ~ycz/,  the  faid  A,  B. — him,  the  faid  C.  D.—fart  of  them* 
4t  the  faid  lands  and  tenements &c.  This  proceeding  is  mani- 
feftly  made  ufc  of,  to  prevent  the  ambiguity  which  might  arife 
from  the  indefinite  fignification  of  the  perfonal  pronouns :  when 
confidered  in  thcmfelves.  For  the  fignification  of  one  of  thefc 
pronouns,  if  the  pronoun  is  confidered  in  itfelf,  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  prccife,  on  two  accounts,  Firft,  becaufe  all  forts  of  objeds 
may  be  in  the  iituation  reprefented  by  the  pronoun  ;  feeing  even 

bcafrs  and  inanimate  things  are  frequently  reprefented  as  (peaking 

$  and 
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and  fpoken  to,  in  all  works  of  genius,  fuch  as  fables,  poetry, 
and  oratory :  and  when  thu6  reprefented,  thefe  obje&s  become* 
of  the  firft  and  fecond  perfons.  But  fecondly,  the  Bates  which  are 
the  charadteriftics  of  the  perfonal  fpecies,  are  not  fuch  as  the  fame 
individual  objedts  are  conftantly  or  habitually  in.  Therefore  the 
fame  objedts  are  continually  fhifting  from  one  of  thefe  fpecies  to- 
another,  according  to  the  different  fituations  in  which  they  hap* 
pen  to  be  when  words  are  actually  fpoke.  For  the  fame  ob- 
jedt  which  was  of  the  firft  perfbn  in  one  fentence,  or  period, 
may  become  of  the  fecond,  or  third,  in  another  fentence,  or 
period,  if  the  fpeaker  be  changed.  Hence  it  becomes  neceffary 
to  date  letters  and  writings,  which  are  to  be  read,  perhaps,  a 
long  time  after  the  point  of  time  when  they  were  written.  For 
the  date  determines  the  point  of  time  when  each  objed  bears  the 
perfonage  in  which  it  is  reprefented  by  the  perfonal  pronoun  that 
is  applied  to  it  as  a  name.  There  arc  other  reafons  which  require 
a  date  to  be  put  to  many  kinds  of  writings ;  and  thefe  reafons  will 
be  given  when  the  definitive  verb  is  treated  of  in  particular. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  on  this  occafion,  how 
inconvenient  it  would  be,  to  make  fuch  marks  of  diftindtion  as 
are  not  conftant  and  habitual,  the  charadters  of  fpecies.  For 
fiich  a  proceeding  would  make  it  necefiary  to  refer  every  name 
of  fpecies  to  an  antecedent,  as  a  pronoun  is  referred  ;  and  would 
require  the  time  to  be  afeertained,  when  every  objedl  is  of  the 
fpecies  by  the  name  of  which  fuch  objedl  is  called. 


I  havehitherto  confideredthe  fpeaker  as  delivering  hisown  fenfe, 
in  his  own  words.  But  the  fpeaker  may  exprefs  the  fenfe  of  another : 
and  this  is  ufually  done  to  fome  perfons  to  whom  the  original  fpeaker 
did  not  exprefs  what  another  fpeaker  delivers  to  them.  When 
this -cafe  happens  (as  it  always  does  in  verbal  meflages)  the  feco 
fpeaker  may  either  confider  himfelf  as  of  the  firft  perfbn,  an 
the  perfon  to  whom  he  carries  the  meflage  as  of  the  fecond,  an 
adapt  the  fenfe  of  the  original  fpeaker  to  thefe  pafoBS.^'s 
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ufually  done  In  the  languages  of  Europe :  or  he  jmjr  retain  the 
very  words  of  the  original  Ipeaker ;  as  was  done  in  the  Jtntiest 
languages  of  the  Eaft ;  and  as  perhaps  is  done  in  the  Eadera 
nations  to  this  day.  Thus,  for  indance,  if  a  perfon  (kjt  to  hi® 

fervant,  €<  Go  tell  Mr.  N - I  fhould  be  glad  to  fee  him  to-dsyf 

the  fervant  will  naturally  go  to  Mr.  N- - and  fay,  <c  lam  fee* 

<<  Iq  tell  yoiiy  that  my  maficr  would  be  glad  to  fee  you  to- day? 
In  which  exprefiion,  the  fervant,  who  was  of  the  focond  per¬ 
fon  when  the  meffage  was  given  him,  becomes  of  thefirft? 

N— — ,  who  was  of  the  third,  becomes  of  the  fecoada 
and  the  mailer,  who  was  of  the  fird,  becomes  of  the  third 
perfon:  and  yet  the  tenfe  of  the  meflage  remains  the  fame,  he- 
caufe  the  circumdances  of  delivering  it  are  altered.  But  in  the 
Eaftern  way,  the  fervant  would  fay,  “  My  majler  fendetb  me  to 

«  fay ,  that  he  faith  thus  rf  Mr .  N - ,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  fee 

u  him  to-day .”  There  are  many  indanccs  of  this  manner  of  de¬ 
livering  the  fenfe  of  others  in  the  Scriptures :  and  this  is  one 
reafon,  among  others,  of  the  different  cad  which  the  Englilh 
has,  into  which  the  Scriptures  are  tranflated,  from  the  Dnglilh 
which  is  fpoke  or  written  upon  other  oocafions. 

The  pronouns  perfonal  are  noun  fubftantives ;  for  they  are  the 
names  of  objects  themfelves  of  three  different  ipecacs,  and  do  not 
give  notice  that  the  objedts  denoted  by  them  arc  oonfideped  as  mere 
circumdances  to  be  united  with  fome  other  object,  or  ftafo,  in  order 
to  afeertain  fuch  object,  or  date.  Yet  they  may  be  applied  to  <hc 
names  or  expreflions  of  other  objedts,  or  dates,  for  this  purpofe^ 
and  confequently  they  take  the  fame  figns  of  cafes  in  -order  to 
effedt  k,  which  other  noun  fuhdantives  do. 

But  the  form  of  their  declenfion  differs  in  Englifh  from  -that 
of  the  ufual  noun  fubdantive.  For  all  of  them,  except  tiet?1 
have  an  accufative  cafe  different  from  the  nominative :  and  the 
accufative  form  is  ufed  with  the  figns  u  of— to?1  &c.  to  form  the 
oblique  cafes  ^  as,  <c  me—me—Q  me— from  me?1  6cc. 

S  2  The 
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The  form  of  dedenfion  of  the  perfonal  pronouns  is  fet  down  tt 
Section VIII.  of  the  practical  part  of  this  book. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  before  we  difinifs  this 
fubjeCt,  that  the  perfons  take  their  name  from  a  Latin  word, 
fignifying  the  mafks  which  aCtors  anciently  wore  upon  the  frage. 
One  of  thefe  mafks  was  painted  for  each  character,  and  whofo- 
ever  performed  the  character,  took  the  mafk,  and  the  name  of 
the  character,  together :  fo  that  the  fame  man  had  as  many 
names  as  he  had  mafks.  And,  in  like  manner,  one  and  the 
feme  man  bears  the  names  of  ^ L — thou — he”  according  to  the 
different  character,  or  perfon,  which  he  bears  in  any  fcntence* 


SECTION  If. 

Of  the  pronouns  pojfejfve^ 

THESE  are  adjective  names  derived  from  the  perfonal  pro¬ 
nouns;  and  confequcntly  contain  ki  their  flgnificatiori 
abftrad:  conceptions,  derived  from  the  feme  objects  which  the 
perfonal  pronoun  denotes,  from  whence  each  pofleffive  pronoun 
is  derived.  Hence  thefe  moft  be  referred  to  antecedents,  to  as¬ 
certain  the  particular  objcCt  denoted  by  die  objective,  or  fubftan- 
tive  part,  of  the  fignification  of  each,  in  the  feme  manner  tjiat 
the  perfonal  pronouns  arc* 

Thefe  pronouns,  being  adjectives,  are  not  declined;  but  fo 
veral  of  them  have  a  double  form ;  as,  u  my— mine”  *' thy— 
“  thine”  “  our — ours”  “your — yours”  u  her— hers”  “  their 
M  —their S'*  The  firft  of  thefe  forms  is  ufed,  when  the  fubftan- 
tive,  with  which  one  of  them  is  connected,  is  mentioned  in  the 
member  of  the  fentence,  in  which  the  pronoun  frauds ;  as, 41  this 
44  is  my  book”  The  fecond  form  is  ufed*  when  the  name  of  the 
cbjeCt,  with  which  the  pronoun  is  to  be  connected,  does  not  Hand 
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in  the  fame  member  of  the  fentence  with  it,  but  is  to  be  under* 
flood  in  that  member  ;  as,  <c  this  book  is  mine”  i.  e.  c<  my  book . 

Thefe  pronouns  have  been  confidered  by  feme  writers  on 
Englifli  grammar,  not  as  adjedives  derived  from  the  pronoun* 
perfonal,  but  as  other  forms  of  the  genitive  cafe  of  thefe  pro* 
nouns.  *  But  they  arc  adjectives  for  the  fame  reafbn  that  “  mens 

«<  t _ Jtju r — nnjiir  and  vejier 1  *  are  adjedives  in  I^atin.  It 

is  true,  the  Englifli  pronouns  have  no  variation  of  what  is  called 
gender  and  number  in  the  Latin;  but  this  variation  of  gender  and 
number  in  the  Latin  pronouns,  makes  no  alteration  m  the  fer, 
or  number  of  the  objed,  which  is  reprefented  by  one  of  them. 
Thus,  when  a  man  fays  11  mea  uxor”  the  objed  reprefented  by 
•C  m'a"  is  himfelf,  and  confequently  is  of  the  mafeuline  gender; 
and  if  any  one  fays  to  a  woman,  u  turn  maritus”  the  objed  re¬ 
prefented  by  •*  turn ”  is  herfelf,  and  therefore  is  of  the  feminine 
gender.  Or  if  a  man  fays,  “  oves  mea”  the  objed  reprefented 
by  “  mea ”  is  himfetf,  and  confequently  is  of  the  Angular  num¬ 
ber,  and  mafeuline  gender ;  although  the  fheep,  expreffed  by 
“  oves”  are  of  the  feminine  gender,  and  plural  number ;  and  fo* 

of  other  inftances. 

This  is  another  proof  that  the  termination  of  adjedives  being 
made  to  vary,  according  to  the  different  gender  and  number  of  the 
fubftantive  with  which  they  are  conneded,  adds  nothing  to  the 
fignification  of  the  adjedive  ;  but  is  made  ufe  of  merely  to  afccr- 
tain  the  particular  fubflantive  with  which  the  adjedive  is  to  be 
conneded,  when  placed  at  a  diftance  from  it.  And  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  variation  of  cafe  m  adjedives*  Thefe  variations 
of  gender,  number,  and  cafe,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek,  arc,  of 
confequence,  notices  or  declarations  concerning  words  themfelves, 
merely  to  aflift  the  mind  to  diftinguifh  the  order  in  which  the 
words  are  to  be  taken.  But  the  Englifli,  by  obferving  acertairt 
order  in  placing  dependent  words  in  feries,  is  delivered  from  the 
neceffity  of  other  grammatical  marks,  or  notices,  to  fupply  the 
want  of  obferving  a  certain  order.  SECTION 
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SECTION  IIL 

Of  the  relative  prorum. 


THE  Ample  pronouns  of  this  clafs  are  **  who— which  arid 
«<  (hat."  The  compound  pronouns  which  partake  of 
the  nature  of  relatives,  are  “  wbat—Jwbofoever—  wbicbfeever— 
“  wbatfeever” 

There  are  alfo  feveral  words,  ufually  ranked  amongft  adverbs, 
which  include  the  power  -of  a  relative  pronoun  in  their  flgnifi- 
cation  ;  as,  “  'when — -why— wherefore— bow — where — whither-. 
.*<  whence— while— whether— tdl,  or  untill. 


For  “when"  is  equivalent  to  “ feme point  of  time  at  which ■" 
»«  -why  or  wherefore  ”  to  “  feme  reafon  for  which  f  “  hew,’’  to 
“  fome  manner  in  which  f  “  where,"  to  “  feme  place -at  which  -, 
••  -whither,  to  “  feme  place  to  which  f  “  whence  "  to  “ 

«  place  from  which-"  “while,”  to  “  feome  time  during  which 
t>  -whether”  to  “  which  of  two  f  “  till  or  untill,”  to  “-during 
feme  time,  at  the  end  of  which" 


The  relative  pronoun  is  the  name  of  an  dbjed,  as  a  perfona* 
pronoun  is  :  but  when  an  objeft  is  named  by  a  relative  pronoun, 

notice  is  given,  “  that  the  pronoun  both  expreffes  the  objed,  and 

“  likewife  (hews,  that  the  claufe  in  which  fuch  objefi  is  con- 
■“  cerned,  is  not  to  be  confidered  either  as  exprefling  compleat 
«  truth  or  falfliodd,  or  a  compleat  conception  of  the  intelled; 
“  but  as  an  expreflion  of  imperfedt  fenfe,  till  it  is  united  with 
“  (bme  name  or  expreflion  of  the  flune  obje<3  which  the  relative 

“  reprefents.” 


It 
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Tt  is  the  grammatic  form  of  the  claufe  in  which  a  relative  if 
concerned,  that  requires  pronouns  of  a  particular  kind  to  give  no¬ 
tice  when  the  claufe  is  applied  in  the  manner  above  mentioned : 
for  the  form  of  this  claufe  is  that  of  a  compleat  fentence. 
Now  the  form  of  a  compleat  fentence  is  neceflary  in  language  to 
exprefs  truth  or  fahhood  ;  but  is  not  neceflary  to  exprefs  either 
a  conception  which  is  merely  that  of  a  compleat  object  of  the  in- 
telledt,  or  a  conception  which  muft  be  made  dependent  on  fome 
other  conception,  and  united  with  it,  in  order  to  become  that 
of  a  compleat  objpd  of  the  intelledL 

Yet  the  conception  denoted  by  words  in  the  form  of  a  com* 
pleat  fentence  may  be  confidcred  merely  as  that  of  an  objed  de¬ 
noted  by  a  noun  fubftantive  ;  and  it  is  frequently  convenient  to 
confider  the  conception,  as  that  of  foch  an  objed.  But  when 
this  is  done,  fome  notice  mud  be  given  of  it ;  for  without  foch 
notice,  the  grammatic  form  in  which  the  words  are  drawn  up, 
would  lead  the  hearer  or  reader  to  confider  them,  as  a  feparate  ex? 
preflion,  of  compleat  truth  or  falfliood.  This  notice  is  ufually- 
given  in  Englifli  by  prefixing  the  particle  “  that**  to  a  fentence, 
when  the  meaning  of  it  is  to  be  confidcred  as  of  the  feme  nature, 
or  order,  with  the  conception  denoted  by  a  noun  fubftantive  in 
fome  cafe. 

Thus,  in  the  expreffion  “  that  a  peace  is  concluded  is  fajt 
"  doubt"  “  a  peace  is  concluded ”  is  a  compleat  fentence  j  but  here 
it  is  ufed  as  a  noun  fubftantive  in  the  nominative  cafe,  on  which 
the  verb  “  is  ”  depends.  Notice  of  this  is  given  by  the  particle 
u  that  ,”  prefixed  to  the  fentence  “  a  peace  ts  concluded and  it 
will  appear,  when  we  treat  of  this  particle  as  a  conjundion, 
that  any  fentence  may  be  made  to  fupply  what  is  equivalent  to 
a  noun  fubftantive  in  almoft  any  cafe,  by  prefixing  this  particle  to 
the  fentence;  Thus  a  fentence  of  compleat  truth  or  falfliood 
is  reduced  one  degree  lower,  viz.  to  a  level  with  the  expreflion 
of  a  mere  objed  of  the  intelled,  as  denoted  by  a  noun  fubftan- 
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tive.  But  it  is  of  the  utmoft  convenience  in  language  to  reduce 
a  compleat  fentencc  lower  ftill,  viz.  to  a  level  with  the  expreffion 
of  a  conception  denoted  by  a  noun  adjedive:  or  dependent  par¬ 
ticiple  }  and  the  relative  pronouns  are  introduced  into  language 
to  give  notice  when  a  ipcaker  or  writer  is  proceeding  in  this 

manna:. 

The  grammatic  form  of  a  compleat  fentence  Is  therefore  feen 
in  every  relative  claufe :  but  the  conception  denoted  by  fuch 
claufc  cannot  be  confidered  in  itfelf;  but  mull  be  united  with 
fome  name  or  expreffion  of  the  objedt  which  the  relative  repre- 
fents.  This  name,  or  expreffion,  may  either  be  a  fingle  fub- 
ftantive,  or  a  fingle  verb  of  the  infinitive  mood,  or  a  fingle  par¬ 
ticiple  ufed  as  a  fubftantive,  or  it  may  be  any  fcrics  of  words 
which  exprefe  compleat  fenfe ;  and  this  name,  or  expreffion,  is 
called  in  grammar,  the  antecedent  to  the  relative  i  becaufe  it 
Soft  conSonly  g^s  before  a  relative  claufe  in  the  coined 

conftru&ion  of  language. 

If  this  antecedent  is  an  otjed  confidered  as  endowed  widi  the 
powers  of  fpcech  and  intelligence,  it  is  reprefented  by  the  rela- 

tive  “  wbo* 

If  it  is  an  objea  not  confidered  as  endowed  with  fuch  powers. 
It  is  reprefented  by  the  relative  “  which. 

Either  fort  of  ©bjedts  may  be  reprefented  by  the  relative 
«•  that* 

The  objefts reprefented  by  «  who” are ufually  called  “ftrjom? 
and  thofe  by  “  -which"  “  things.”  But  in  all  the  Englilh  writers, 
which  fiouriffied  above  a  hundred  years  ago,  *'  which”  *  applied 
both  to  perfoos  and  things. 


If 
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If  sl  relative  claufe  were  contained  all  in  one  word,  as  an  ad- 
je&ive  and  a  participle  is,  the  judgment  would  be  exerciled  in 
the  application  of  fuch  a  claufe,  in  the  very  fame  manner  in 
which  it  is  exercifed  in  the  application  of  an  adjedtive,  or  parti¬ 
ciple.  For  the  fame  relative  claufe  may  be  applied  confidently 
to  fome  antecedents,  but  not  to  others ;  and  the  verbal  date,  with 
all  that  depends  upon  it,  mud  be  confidcred  a6  of  different  kinds, 
in  order  to  fuit  different  antecedents.  Thus  the  relative  claufe 
<c  'which  rum**  may  be  confidently  applied  to  any  objed:  that 
is  capable  of  running,  but  not  to  other  obje&s.  And  if  it  be 
applied  to  obje&s  which  are  capable  of  running,  but  in  different 
manners ;  the  manner  or  kind  of  running  which  is  to  be  under- 
dood  upon  each  application  of  the  claufe,  mud  be  determined 
fo  as  to  fuit  the  nature  of  each  antecedent  objed :  as  in  the  cx- 
preffions,  <c  a  borfe  which  runs— water  which  rum— tiny  which 
“  rum”  three  different  kinds  of  running  mud  be  underdood. 

But  as  relative  claufes  do  not  confid  each  of  one  fingle  word  5 
they  are  conceived  to  be  formed  by  the  fpeaker,  fo  as  to  fuit  each 
particular  antecedent  to  which  they  arc  at  any  time  applied. 
This  cannot  be  done,  unlefs  the  antecedent  itfelf  he  in  the  mind 
of  a  fpeaker  who  forms  a  relative  claufe  concerning  it :  and  if 
this  antecedent  be  placed  in  a  claufe  indead  of  a  relative,  fuch 
claufe  becomes  a  compleat  fentence  of  truth  or  falfhood.  Thus, 
if  the  antecedents,  “  a  borfe — water — time**  be  placed  in  the 
claufe  <c  which  runs**  indead  of  the  relative  “  which”  the  three 
fentences,  “  a  borfe  rum — water  rum — time  rumj*  will  be 
formed. 

As  by  this  fubditution,  any  relative  claufe  will  become  a  com¬ 
pleat  fentence  ;  fo,  on  the  contrary,  any  compleat  fentence  may 
be  turned  into  a  relative  claufe,  by  fubdituting  a  relative  indcad 
of  fome  fubdantive,  or  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  or  fomefe- 
ries  of  connected  words  which  arc  found  in  the  fentence,  and 
which  denote  a  compleat  conception  of  the  intellect.  Such  fub- 
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ftantive,  verb,  or  feries  of  words,  may  ftand  in  various  con- 
nexions  with  other  words  in  the  fentence  5  and  if  the  relative  a 
fubftituted,  it  muft  (land  in  the  fame  connexion  as  the  object 
does  which  is  denoted  by  the  words  for  which  the  relative  is  fob- 
ftituted  Thefe  connexions  are  denoted  by  figns  of  cafes  and 
other  prepofitions ;  and  therefore  a  relative  pronoun  takes  all  forts 
of  figns  of  cafes  and  prepofitionswith  it.  But  when  a  fentence  is 
turned  into  a  relative  claufe,  it  is  neceflary  to  give  immediate  no¬ 
tice  that  it  is  fo ;  and  therefore  the  relative  is  placed  either  the 
firft  word  of  its  claufe,  or  as  near  the  firft  as  may  be.  Yet  the 
word,  or  expreffion,  in  the  original  fentence  which  the  relative 
reprefents,  often  ftands  in  the  middle,  or  in  the  laft  part  of  die 
fentence ;  and  when  this  happens,  although  the  relative  retains 
the  cafe  of  the  word,  or  expreffion,  which  it  reprefents,  it  does 
not  retain  the  place  of  fuch  word. 

This  may  be  exemplified  by  the  following  fentence a  lady^ 
«  fitting  on  a  feat  in  the  garden,  views  the  flowers  with  attention. .* 

This  fentence  may  be  turned  into  five  different  relative  daufes. 
For  “  -who"  may  be  fubftituted  inftead  of  “  a  lady,"  “  on  wbtcb  * 
inftead  of  “  on  a  feat,"  “  in  -which ”  inftead  of  “  in  the  garden,’ 
«  wbicb"  inftead  of  “  the  flowers,"  and  “  with  wbtcb ”  inftead  of 
«<  with  attention .”  If  the  noun  inftead  of  which  any  of  there 
fubftitutions  is  made,  be  token  as  the  antecedent  to  the  relative, 
and  the  claufe  be  made  dependent  upon  the  noun,  and  if  weform 
five  different  expreffions  by  proceeding  in  this  manner ;  all  the 
expreffions  will  be  confiftcnt  fenfe,  and  will  ftand  as  follows. 

««  A  lady— who,  fitting  on  a  feat  in  tie  garden,  views  tie  flowers 

•*  with  attention"  .  * 

*«  A feat— on  which  a  lady fitting  in  the  garden,  views  the  fewer 

«f  witb  attention." 

“  The  garden — in  which  a  lady  fitting  on  a  feat,  views  tie f ewers 
with  attention ^ 
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« <jle  flowers— which  a  lady,  fitting  on  the  feat  in  a  garden,  views 
€€  with  attention?* 

«  72*  attention— with  which  a  lady,  fitting  on  a  feet  in  the  gar* 
«  Jen,  views  the  fiowers?* 

Thcfc  examples  fully  (hew,  how  the  relatives  remove  from 
the  place  of  the  word  of  the  original  fcntence,  in  order  to  fraud 
as  clofe  as  poffible  to  that  word  confidered  as  the  antecedent  to 
the  relative,  when  the  fcntence  is  turned  into  a  relative  claufe  de¬ 
pending  on  fuch  antecedent* 

In  the  conftru&ion  of  the  Engiifh  language,  the  fign  or  pre- 
pofition  which  goes  before  the  word  that  is  reprefented  by  a -rela¬ 
tive,  is  not  conftantly  prefixed  to  the  relative ;  but  is  often  left 
in  the  place  where  it  fliould  have  flood,  if  the  word  itfelf  had 
been  ufed,  and  the  fcntence  had  not  been  turned  into  a  relative 

claufe* 

Thus  the  fecond  inftance  above  may  be  thus  exprefled  ; 
«  a  feat— which  a  lady  fitting  on  in  the  garden  **  &c.  infread  of 
<c  a  feat  on  which ?*  For  the  original  words  were  <c  a  lady  fitting 
«  on  a  feat ,**  &c.  So  the  laft  inftance  may  be  placed  thus* 

u  *tbe  attention — which  a  lady ,  fitting  on  a  feat  in  the  garden, 
<c  views  the  fiowers  with ?*  For  the  original  words  were  ■  • 
"  views  the  fiowers  with  attention ?* 

The  conftru&ion  of  the  relative  is  a  moft  difficult  part  of  the 
lyntax  of  all  languages.  But  the  difficulty  may  be  in  a  great 
meafure  removed,  by  ihewing  fentenccs  reduced  to  relative  claufcs, 
and  that  by  a  different  reduction  of  the  lame  fcntence  in  the  manner 
exemplified  above* 

I  have  hitherto  confidered  the  antecedent  to  the  relative,  as  a 
word  detached  from  all  other  words,  except  the  relative  claufe 

T  2  which 
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which  depends  on  it  5  but  it  is  never  fo  in  conne&ed  fpeech : 
for  fuch  a  claufe,  united  with  its  antecedent,  only  expreffes  con¬ 
fident  fenfe,  and  not  eompleat  truth  or  falfhood.  Nevcrthelefs, 
the  expreffion  of  truth  or  falfhood  is  the  only  purpofe  of  con¬ 
nected  fpeech ;  and  every  eompleat  fcntence  is  fuch  an  expreffion. 
The  antecedent  therefore  of  every  relative  is  concerned  with  other 
words  befides  the  relative  claufe ;  which  words  are  required  to 
form  a  fcntence,  into  which  the  antecedent,  together  with  its 
dependent  claufe,  is  taken* 

Now  whatfoever  connexion  the  antecedent  has  with  thefe 
other  words  >  that  connexion  the  relative  claufe  partakes  of  by 
the  means  of  its  antecedent.  This  connexion  may  happen  to  be 
that  of  any  cafe,  or  that  denoted  by  any  prepofition.  Therefore 
any  relative  claufe,  which  on  fome  occafion  unites  with  its  ante¬ 
cedent  when  in  one  fuch  connexion,  may  on  another  occafion 
unite  with  it  when  in  another.  So  that  if  the  claufe  “  who  it 
«  good ”  (for  indance)  can  be  confidently  united  with  “  a  man ” 
it  may  be  fo  united  with  “  of  a  man — to  a  man— above  a  man" 
6tc.  \  as  therefore  <ca  man  who  is  good 11  is  a  confident  expreffion, 
u  of  a  man  who  is  good — to  a  man  who  is  good — above  a  man  who 
“  is  good1*  are  confident  expreffions;  being  much  of  the  fame 
import  with  <l  a  good  man— of  a  good  man— to  a  good  man'— above 

a  good  man11  Hence  a  relative  claufe  unites  with  the  fentcnce 

into  which  it  is  taken  as  a  condituent  part  thereof,  in  the  fame 
manner  that  an  adjective  or  participle  does.  But  a  fentence  in 
which  a  pronoun  perfonal  is  concerned  does  not  unite  with  the 
fentence  in  which  the  antecedent  appears.  For  the  pronoun  per¬ 
fonal  has  no  regard  to  the  connexions  which  its  antecedent  has  in 
that  antecedent's  own  fentence,  and  is  therefore  no  part  of  that 
fentence.  To  fhew  this  by  examples ;  let  the  fentence,  tc  I 
u  writing  this  book11  be  turned  into  a  relative  claufe,  by  fubdi* 
tuting  “  which 11  indead  of  “  this  book  •”  then,  by  the  obferva- 
tions  already  made  concerning  the  pofition  of  the  relative,  the 

form  of  the  claufe  will  be  “  which  I  am  writing”  Let  this 
„  claufe 
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claufe  be  made  dependent  on  the  antecedent,  44  this  took"  in  the 
following  fentences.  €t  Grammar  is  the  fubjeft  of  this  book — * 
«  a  title  is  put  to  this  book— a  friend  Jhall  perufe  this  book— a 
«  practical  grammar  may  be  deduced  from  this  book  ”  Then  the 
compound  fentences  will  be,  “  grammar  is  the  fubjeff  of  this  book 
«  which  1  am  writing— a  title  is  put  to  this  book  which  1  dm 
«  writing— a  friend  Jhall  perufe  this  book  which  I  am  writing— 
•«  a  practical  grammar  may  be  deduced  from  this  book  which  I  dm 
u  writing”  It  is  now  apparent,  that  “  of  this  book  which  I  dm 
u  writing’— to  this  book  which  lam  writing— this  book  which  I  am 
“  writing— from  this  book  which  I  am  writing ”  are  iheffedt  ex¬ 
pressions  of  one  and  the  fame  object  in  different  connexions  do** 
noted  by  “  of— to**  & c. 

Let  now  the  fentence,  €l  I  am  writing  this  book  f  be  turned 
into  the  fentence,  44  1  am  writing  it**  by  fubftitudng  the  per* 
fonal  pronoun  44  x ty”  inftead  of  44  this  book  and  let  this  fentence 
be  (hewn  as  related  to  each  of  the  former,  by  referring  the  pro¬ 
noun  44  it  **  to  the  antecedent,  44  this  book”  in  each  of  them; 
Then  the  fentences  will  (land  as  follows.  44  Grammar  is  the 
“  fubjeft  of  this  book .  I  am  writing  it — a  title  is  put  to  this  book* 
“  I  am  writing  it— a  friend  Jhall  perufe  this  book .  I  am  writing 
41  it — a  practical  grammar  may  be  deduced  from  this  book*  1  am 
'*  writing  it” 

Here  it  is  apparent  that  the  (igns  of  “  of— to**  See*  which 
affedt  the  antecedent,  44  this  book**  no  ways  affedt  the  pronoun 
4C  it”  nor  the  claufe  in  which  this  pronoun  (lands;  but  that  if 
the  antecedent  itfelf  be  known,  the  full  import  of  the  fentence, 
“  I  am  writing  it”  is  alfo  known.  As  therefore  the  pronoun 
44  it  ”  is  not  affedted  by  the  connexions  of  the  antecedent  with  the 
words  of  that  antecedent’s  fentence,  the  pronoun's  fentence  is  no 
conftituent  part  of  the  antecedent’s  fentence.. 
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But  pronouns  poffeflive  unite  with  the  fubftantives  on  which 
they  depend,  fo  as  to  partake  of  all  the  connexions  of  thefc  fub- 
Aantives ;  and  therefore  they  arc  frequently  equivalent  to  fome 
yrtiolc  relative  claufe.  Thus,  "  the  borfe  which  belongs  U  you,"  is 
equivalent  to  “ your  borfe “  the  religion  which  they  profefsf  is 
equivalent  to  <(  their  religion “  the  figure  which  is  drawn  to  re - 
«  fable  him*'  to  “  bis  pi  Bure  f  and  fo  of  many  other  inftances. 
And  in  like  manner,  “  of— to— with  the  borfe  which  belongs  to  you  f 
are  equivalent  to  ic  of— to— with  your  borfe™ 

But  the  pronoun  poffeflive  can  never  depend  upon  its  fub- 
ftantive,  as  a  relative  depends  upon  its  antecedent :  becaufe  the 
fubflantive,  to  which  a  pronoun  poffeflive  is  applied,  is  never 
another  name  of  the  fame  objedt  with  that  which  the  pronoun 
contains  in  its  fignification ;  whereas  the  relative  pronoun  and 
its  antecedent  are  always  two  names  of  the  fame  objedt:.  Now 
the  pcrfonal  pronouns,  “  you— they — »  bint ,**  in  the  relative  claufes, 
<c  which  belongs  to  you — which  they  prof efs— which  is  drawn  to  re- 
«  fable  bimf  are  the  names  of  the  fame  objedts  with  thofe 
which  the  poffeflive  pronouns,  <c  your — their — hisf  contain  in 
their  fignification,  whilfl  the  objedt  reprefented  by  “  which  '  is 
not  contained  in  their  fignification  \  and  yet  the  relative  claufes, 
when  applied  to  their  antecedents,  are  equivalent  in  fenfe  to  the 
poffeflive  pronouns  applied  to  the  fame  antecedents.  Therefore  it 
is  clear,  that  a  relative  pronoun  reprefents  the  objedt  denoted  by 
it,  only  till  its  claufe  is  formed,  and  the  objedt  is  afeertained, 
with  which  the  conception  expreffed  by  the  claufe  is  to  coalefce : 
but  that  when  the  mind  forms  the  coalefccnce,  the  objedt  with 
which  that  coalefccnce  is  made  is  not  conceived  to  be  denoted 
twice  over,  i.  e .  once  by  the  antecedent,  and  once  by  the  relative : 
but  by  the  antecedent  only.  So  that  fuch  objedt  as  it  is  denoted 
by  the  relative  vanifhes  out  of  the  conception  which  is  ex¬ 
preffed  by  a  relative  claufe  in  adtual  union  with  its  antecedent. 


Hence 
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Hence  it  evidently  follows,  that  the  relative  reprefeftts  an  ob¬ 
ject  as  fupported  by  a  principle  of  cxiftence,  which  the  mind  can 
deftroy,  or  transfer,  at  its  pleafure.  And  hence  it  Comes  to 
pafs,  that  every  claufc  in  which  fuch  an  object  is  concerned, 
does  not  exprefs  a  conception  which  can  be  contemplated  in  itfclf, 
when  the  principle  by  which  the  relative  objed  exifts  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  deftroyed  or  transferred :  but  that  the  conception 
may  be  contemplated  in  itfelf,  if  the  relative  objed  be  repre* 
fented  in  the  claufe,  either  by  a  fubftantive  name,  or  by  an  ex- 
preffion  equivalent  to  fuch  name,  /.  e.  by  an  infinitive  verb,  or 
a  pronoun  perfonal.  For  then  the  principle  by  which  the  ob¬ 
ject  exifts,  is  neither  deftroyed,  nor  transferred. 

If  the  principle  by  which  a  relative  objed  exifts  is  conceived 
to  be  deftroyed,  the  relative  claufe  becomes  of  the  nature  of  a 
noun  adjedive.  If  this  principle  be  conceived  as  only  trans¬ 
ferred,  the  claufe  becomes  of  the  nature  of  a  dependent  par¬ 
ticiple. 

Thus,  fc  a  man  who  is  good— a  horfe  which  is  Jwift9  are  ex- 
prefiions  nearly  equivalent  to  °  a  good  man—afwift  borfe ;  *  and 
,(  d  man  who  /peaks— a  borji  which  runs/  arc  nearly  equivalent 
to  "  a  man  /peaking — a  borfe  running” 

The  coincidence  of  the  power  of  a  relative  claufe  with  that 
of  a  noun  adjedive,  fhews  evidently,  that  the  nature  of  an  ad¬ 
jedive  is  rightly  determined  in  what  has  been  laid  down  concern¬ 
ing  it.  And  the  coincidence  of  fuch  a  claufe  with  a  dependent 
participle,  will  confirm  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  die 
manner  in  which  a  verb  unites,  both  with  an  objed  on  which  it 
immediately  depends,  and  with  an  objed  which  immediately 
depends  upon  it. 

For  this  purpofe  let  the  fentence,  %t  fcbolars  write  bookst  be 

turned  into  a  relative  claufe,  by  fubftituting  “  who”  inftead 

of 
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of  <f  fcbolars*'  and  let  this  ctaufe  be  referred  to  *  fcbolars ” 
as  its  antecedent.  The  expreflion  will  then  become  <c  fcbolars 
“  who  write  books'*  and  this  expreflion  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
<«  fcbolars  writing  books  .**  Therefore  the  relative  only  reprefents 
its  objedl  till <c  writing ,”  the  participial  flate  of  the  verb  tc  writes f 
is  taken  into  that  objedt,  and  by  the  means  thereof  is  transferred 
into  the  antecedent,  <c  fcbolars  f*  that  is  to  fay,  till  the  fcholars 
are  reprefented  as  of  the  fpecics,  “  writers.”  If  therefore  the 
participial  ftate  be  itfelf  mentioned,  there  is  no  occafion  for  the 
relative. 

Let  the  fame  fentence  now  be  turned  into  a  relative  claufe, 
by  fubflituting  “  which *'  inftead  of  <c  books  ”  and  let  this  claufe 
be  referred  to  the  antecedent,  “  books”  The  expreffion  will 
then  become  ct  books  which  fcbolars  write*'  and  this  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  “  books  written  by  fcbolars :'*  this  fhews  that  the  flate, 
“  written f  which  correfponds  with  the  ftate,  “  writing  *'  was 
in  the  books  as  reprefented  in  the  original  fentence,  "  fcbolars 
“  write  books  •**  and  that  the  relative,  “  which”  only  reprefents 
the  books  till  the  paffive  ftate  is  received  into  it,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  antecedent.  But  if  the  paffive  participial  ftate, 
««  written f  be  diredlly  mentioned,  there  is  no  occafion  for  the 
relative. 

If  we  now  take  the  fentences,  €t  fcholars  write  in  books — 
“  fcholars  write  quite  through  books f  and  turn  them  into  relative 
claufes,  by  fubflituting  “  which”  inftead  of  “  books f  and  refer 
thefe  claufes  to  the  antecedent,  “  books  •”  the  expreflions  will 
become  “  books  which  fcbolars  write  in— -books  which  fcbolars  write 
91  quite  through  f  and  thefe  are  nearly  equivalent  to  <c  books  written 
“  in  by  fcholars — books  written  quite  through  by  fcbolars”  It  is 
therefore  manifeft,  that  the  paffive  ftates,  “  written  in — written 
“  quite  through **  are  the  ftates  in  which  the  objedl,  “  books* 
are  reprefented  in  the  fentences,  11  fcbolars  write  in  books— febo- 
“  lars  write  books  quite  through”  If  therefore,  the  ftates  are  di- 
redtly  mentioned,  there  is  no  occafion  for  the  relative.  H 
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If  a  paffive  verb  appear*  in  a  fentence  having  a  fabsftandve 
depending  upon  it  by  the  means  of  the  prepofiticn  "  byf  amd 
fudi  fentence  be  turned  into  a  relative  claufe,  by  a  irktivs 
lubftituted  inftead  of  the  fubftantive,  and  made  to  depend  upon 
the  fubftantive  as  its  antecedent ;  the  adive  participle  conefpond- 
ing  with  the  paffive  verb  may  be  fubfticuted  in  the  claufe,  and 
the  relative  quite  removed.  Thus  the  fentence,  *  bocks  rfit 
«  -written  by  fcbolars,”  by  the  fubftitution  and  proceeding 
above  mentioned,  will  become,  “  fcbolars  by  wbm  booh  are 
**  written  ■"  and  this  expreffion  is  nearly  equivalent  to  “  fcbolars 
«  who  write  booh,”  and  this  to  “  fcbolars  writing  booh." 

If  the  expreffion  which  is  to  be  reprefen  ted  by  the  relative 
(when  a  fentence  is  to  be  turned  into  a  relative  claufe)  is  neither 
that  on  which  the  verb  immediately  depends,  nor  is  dependent 
on  the  verb  merely  by  the  fign  of  feme  cafe,  or  feme  prcpofidon, 
the  relative  and  its  verb  cannot  be  changed  into  a  participle  t 
for  neither  the  adive  nor  paffive  participial  ftate  of  the  verb  is 
now  in  the  objea  denoted  by  the  relative,  but  in  forne  other  ob¬ 
ject  which  mull  come  between  the  relative  and  the  verb.  IF 
therefore  the  antecedent  fhould  take  the  place  of  the  relative  (as 
it  does  when  the  verb  is  turned  into  a  participle  and  the  relative 
is  removed)  the  participle  would  not  be  confidcred  as  united  with 
die  antecedent,  but  with  the  objedt  named  between  the  antece¬ 
dent  and  it }  and  therefore  the  expreffion  would  not  partake  of 
all  the  connexions  of  fuch  antecedent,  which  neverthelefs  every 
expreffion  mull  do,  which  can  be  equivalent  to  a  relative  claufe. 

Thus  if  the  fentence,  “  fcbolars  write  boobs  for  pojlerity be 
changed  into  a  relative  claufe,  and  united  with  the  antecedent, 
“  pojlerity,”  the  expreffion  will  become,  “  poflcnty  for  wbicb 
*»  fcbolars  write  books  j"  and  here  the  relative  cannot  be  removed 
by  changing  the  verb  "  write"  into  the  paffive  participle 
“  written  ■”  and  the  nominative,  “  fcbolars,”  into  the  ablative, 
“  by  fcbolars”  But  the  fentence,  “  fcbolars  write  for  pojlerity” 

U  may 
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may  be  changed  into  “ pojlerity  for  which fcbolars  write”  and 
this  into  “  pojlerity  written  for  by  fcbolars  "  becaufe  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  fentence,  “  pojlerity  ”  depends  immediately  on  the  compound 
verb  “  write for ,”  and  therefore  has  thepafiive  flate  11  written  for” 
in  it.  And  "  fcbolars"  have  the  adive  ftate  “  writing  for”  in 
them,  either  when  placed  before  the  verb  tc  write  for%  *  or 
after  the  paflivc  participle  “  written  for ,**  with  the  fign  <f  by” 

Therefore, when  the  objed  reprefented  by  a  relative,  is  neither 
that  on  which  the  verb  of  its  claufe  immediately  depends,  nor 
that  immediately  depending  on  the  verb  by  the  fign  of  fome 
cafe,  or  by  the  means  of  a  prepofition,  fuch  relative  claufe  is 
equivalent  to  an  adjedive.  But  if  the  objed  reprefented  by  the 
relative  is,  either  that  on  which  the  verb  of  its  claufe  imme¬ 
diately  depends,  or  that  depending  upon  the  verb  by  the  means  of 
a  fign  of  a  cafe,  or  other  prepofition ;  fuch  relative  claufe  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  participle. 

The  particular  objed  denoted  by  a  pronoun  of  the  firfi  or 
fecond  perfon,  is  frequently  afeertained  by  the  demonfirative  ad 
of  fpeaking,  or  being  fpoke  to ;  as  has  been  already  obferved. 
And  if  a  vifible  or  fenfible  objed  be  prefent  when  it  is  men- 
tioned  by  a  pronoun  of  the  third  perfon,  fuch  objed  may  be  ai- 
certained  by  the  demonfirative  adion  of  pointing  to  it,  or  pre- 
fenting  it,  or  by  looking  fiedfaftly  at  it,  or  by  fome  other  demon¬ 
firative  fign.  But  although  the  objed  itfelf,  which  is  the  antece¬ 
dent  to  a  relative  pronoun,  may  on  fome  occafions  be  afeertained 
by  a  demonfirative  adion,  the  connexion  in  which  fuch  objed 
flands  with  what  is  denoted  by  other  words  in  its  own  fentence, 
cannot  be  afeertained  by  any  fuch  adion.  We  have  (hewn,  that 
the  relative  pronoun  extends  its  fignification,  fo  as  to  partake  o 
thefe  connexions  of  its  antecedent;  and  therefore  it  is  feldom 
confidered  fingly  and  in  itfelf,  as  the  name  of  any  objed.  Hence 
Father  Buffier  has  called  the  relative  an  incompleat  pronoun >  an 
the  perfonal  and  demonfirative  pronouns  compleat  ones  *  bccaufe, 
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fays  he,  thefe  frequently  (land  alone  for  the  names  of  objedts,  which 
the  relative  pronouns  do  not.  Buffier  gives  no  reafon  why  this 
happens  in  language,  which  reafon  is  manifcflly  that  given  above. 

Neverthelefs,  the  relative  is  frequently  fo  fituated  in  an  ex- 
preflion,  that  its  antecedent  is  underflood  of  courfe.  For  the 
verb,  and  other  words  connected  with  it,  may  bear  fuch  a  fig- 
nification,  as  can  only  be  applied  to  fome  one  objedl,  or  fort  of 
objedts.  Thus,  <c  1  know  who  has  been  here”  is  of  the  fame  im¬ 
port  as  “  I  know  him  or  her  who  has  been  here  11  who  reafons  wifely 
“  is  not  therefore  wife*'  is  of  the  fame  import  as  11  be  or  fhe  who 
“  reafons  wifely  f  &c.  Therefore  the  relative,  in  fuch  applica¬ 
tions  of  it,  may  be  confidered  as  equivalent  to  a  relative  and  per- 
fonal  pronoun  both  in  one,  and  the  relative  claufe  may  be  confi¬ 
dered  as  containing  compleat  fenfe  in  itfelf. 

"  What  99  is  equivalent  to  ct  this  which”  or  <c  that  which  and 
therefore  the  claufe  depending  on  it,  is  very  frequently  an  ex- 
prefiion  of  fenfe  in  itfelf  ;  the  demonflrative  pronouns  “  this " 
and  “  that”  fupplying  the  place  of  an  antecedent  to  the  relative: 
as  in  the  expreffions,  “  what  you  fay  is  right — 1  bear  what  you 
“  fay — they  approve  of  what  you  propofe—be  is  averfe  to  what  bis 
**  friends  advifef  &c. 

It  is  plain  from  thefe  inflances,  that  u  what  99  ufually  contains 
the  demonflrative  pronoun  <c  that 99  in  one  cafe,  and  the  relative 
“  which  99  in  another.  Thus,  <c  that  which  you  fay  is  right  f  is 
equivalent  to  “  wbat  you  fay  is  right  ,”  and  <c  that  '*  is  the  nomi¬ 
native,  and  “which”  the  accufative  cafe.  So,  €t  be  is  averfe  to 
u  that  which  bis  friends  advifef  is  equivalent  to,  “  be  is  averfe  to 
u  wbat  bis  friends  advife and  “  to  that”  is  of  the  dative,  and 
“  which 99  is  of  the  accufative  cafe  $  and  fo  of  other  inflances. 
If  <c  wbat 99  is  ufed,  and  the  cafe  of  “which”  included  in  its 
meaning  is  neither  the  nominative  nor  the  accufative,  the  fign 
of  fuch  cafe  follows  the  verb  in  the  claufe  like  an  adverb ;  vs, 

U  2  “  wbat 
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«  Vbat  you  board  <T  is  equivalent  to  «  that  cfivbicb  you  beard? 
,nd  fo  of  other  ioftances,  in  which  the  fign  of  any  other  obliqne 
cafe  or  other  prepofition  is  ufed  with  “  xobat. 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  interrogative  pronoun. 

TH  E  pronouns,  “  wbo^—wbicb  and  what,  which  have  been 
confidered  as  relatives,  are  alfo  ufed  in  afking  queftions  j 
and  when  lb  ufed,  the  writers  oh  grammar  have  diftinguifhed 
them  by  the  name  of  interrogative  pronouns* 

Every  queftion  that  is  alfced  by  the  help  of  one  of  thefe  pro- 
nouns  confifts  in  effcdl  of  two  compleat  fentences,  m  each  of 
which  one  and  the  fame  objedf  is  concerned.  The  one  of  thefe 
fentences  fhews  what  the  queftion  is  about j  and  the  other  figni- 
fies  the  defire,  or  intention  of  the  fpeaker,  to-  receive  information 
concerning  that  which  the  queftion  is  about  j  that  is  to  fey, 
one  of  the  fentences  is  merely  demon  ftrative,  and  the  other 

is  merely  interrogative. 

Whatfoever  the  queftion  is  about,  muft  be  fo  made  known  to 
the  perfbn  of  whom  the  queftion  is  aflted,  as  that  foch  perion 
can  diftineuilb  it  from  all  other  conceptions.  For  otherwifc  me 
perfon,  of  whom  the  queftion  is  alked,  could  not  know  what 
the  thing  is,  concerning  which  an  anfwer  is  expedtetTfrom  him. 
The  determination  of  this  muft  of  confcquence  make  themolt 
confiderable  part  of  every  queftion ;  and  therefore  the  ftbttance 
of  the  fcatence  which  afeertains  it,  adtaally  appears  m  every 
queftion ;  but  the  fentence  which  expreffes  the  fpeak«’s  in ten  don 
to  receive  information  concerning  that  whichJs  the  015 
queftion,  is  partly  or  indrely  fopplied:  by  the  particular  form  of 
oonftrndUon  in  which  the  words  of  the  queftien  «  paced. 
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The  fimplefl  kind  of  queflion  is  concerning  an  objed  that  is 
t^hialiy  prefent,  and  perceived  both  by  the  fpeaker  and  hearer, 
when  the  queflion  is  afked.  Suppofe  that  fuch  objedl  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  man  pointed  to  by  the  perfon  who  afks  the  queflion ; 
and  the  words  of  the  queflion  will  be,  <f  who  is  that  man  V*  The 
fcnfe  of  thefe  words,  if  fet  down  at  length,  amounts  to  that  of 
the  two  following  compleat  fentences :  **  I  would  receive  in- 
u  formation  concerning  a  particular  man~~tbe  f  articular  man  is 
“  that  man.** 

If  thefe  fentences  are  reduced  to  the  firft,  by  fubflituting  the 
relative  “  who  **  in  the  fecond  fentence,  inflead  of “  the  particular 
u  man  ”  concerned  in  both  the  fentences ;  the  compound  fentence 
will  be,  “  1  would  receive  information  concerning  a  particular  man , 
M  w bo  is  that  man  ?”  So  that  the  words  of  the  queflion  itfelf, 
«  who  is  that  man?”  are  only  the  fentence  which  determines 
what  the  queflion  is  about  reduced  to  a  relative  daufc  depending 
upon  the  antecedent,  cf  a  particular  man  f  in  the  interrogative 
fentence  which  k  undcrflood  of  courfe,  as  a  fentence  of  the  fame 
nature  is  concerned  in  every  queflion. 

When  the  object  that  the  queflion  is  about  is  not  a  perfon, 
but  a  thing,  "what”  is  ufedte  reprefent  it  in  the  queflion;  as, 
u  what fiands  tbert  V*  which  k  equivalent  to  ”  that  which Jlartdsr 
“  there  f  and  being  com  pleated,  amounts  tt>;  “  I  would  receive 
u  information  concerning  that  which  fands  there.*9  So  that  in 
this  kind  of  queflion,  a  that  **  is  part  of  the  predicate  of  the  in¬ 
terrogative  fentence ;  and  the  other  words  of  the  queflion*,  are 
the  demonflrative  fentence  turned  into  a  relative  claufe,  and  made 
to  depend  upon  **  that ,”  which  itfelf  depends  on  m  the  other 
words  of  the  interrogative  fentence. 

If  the  obje&  that  the  queflion  is  about,  is  known  by  the* 
fpeaker  to  be  amongfl  fome  certain  number,  company,  or  other 
of  objeftfc ;  but  is  not  diflingutfhed  from  the  other 
3  objedls 
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objc&s  of  fuch  number,  tee.  “  -which"  is  ufed  to  reprefent  it 
in  the  queftion,  whether  it  be  a  perfon  or  thing ;  as,  which  of 
««  this  company  can  do  fo  or  fo  ?”  that,  is  at  length,  “1  would 
«  karn  to  dijlinguijh  fome  certain  perfon  or  perfons  of  tbit  company 
tt  (be  certain  perfon  can  do  Jo  or  fo  j*  which  two  fentences  be¬ 
ing  reduced  to  the  fir  ft,  by  the  fubftitution  of  the  relative  pro¬ 
noun  in  the  fecond  fentence,  will  form  the  following  complex 
fentence,  “  1  would  learn  to  dijlinguijh  which  perfon  of  this  company 
“  can  do  fo  or  fo.”  Here  again  it  appears,  that  part  of  the  pre¬ 
dicate  of  the  interrogative  fentence  is  taken  into  the  words  of  the 
queftion. 

The  objedl  that  is  common  to  the  interrogative  and  demon- 
ftrative  fentence,  which  is  the  objeft  that  the  queftion  is  about » 
is  in  the  fubje<ft  of  the  demonftrative  fentence  in  all  the  examples 
given  above.  But  it  is  very  frequently  in  the  predicate  of  that 
fentence ;  and  when  it  is  fo,  an  alteration  enfues  in  the  placing 
of  the  words  of  the  queftion  i  whereas,  no  alteration  enfues 
when  the  common  object  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  demonftrative 

fentence. 


Thus,  “  1  would  know  what  you  art  doing,”  if  reduced  to  the 
ordinary  form  of  a  queftion,  becomes  “  what  are  you  doing  V 
for  here  the  interrogative  fentence  is,  “  I  would  know  a  certain 
“  thing  and  the  demonftrative  fentence  is,  “you  are  doing  the 
«  thing,”  in  which  fentence  the  common  objeft,  “  the  thing,” 
makes  part  of  the  predicate.  Subftitute  “  that  ’  for  “  a  certain 
“  thing”  in  the  interrogative  fentence,  and  “which”  for  the 
fame  thing  in  the  demonftrative  fentence  j  and  compound  them 
into  one ;  and  the  compound  fentence  will  be,  “  1  would  know  float 
«  which  you  are  doing"  but  “  that  which  you  art  doing,”  or 
“  what  you  are  doing,”  may  be  confidered  as  a  claufe  of  abfolute 
fenfc  in  itfelf ;  as  has  been  obferved  in  what  is  faid  of  “  wbat, 
confidered  as  a  relative  pronoun.  Whereas,  if  it  be  ufed  as  a 
queftion,  “that”  muft  depend  upon  the  verb  “  would  know,  * 
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or  on  Tome  other  word  of  the  interrogative  fentence.  And 
therefore  to  (hew  that  fome  word  of  the  queflion  has  fuch  de¬ 
pendence,  the  order  of  pofition  is  changed  in  the  words  in 
which  it  is  made ;  by  placing  the  nominative  cafe  after  the  verb, 
whenfoever  the  objedt  which  the  queflion  is  about,  is  in  the 
predicate  of  the  demonflrative  fentence;  as,  <c  when  will  you  come ?” 
is  equivalent  to,  “  I  would  know  the  time  at  which  you  will  come? 
and  this  fentence  is  compofed  of  the  two  fentences,  “  I  would 
w  know  a  certain  time — you  will  come  at  that  certain  time?  and 
the  common  objedt ;  “  the  certain  time  ”  is  in  the  predicate  of  the 
demonflrative  fentence* 

The  interrogative  claufe  is  prevented  from  bearing  an  ambi¬ 
guous  meaning  by  this  tranfpofition  of  the  nominative  cafe  and 
the  verb.  And  in  the  inftances  where  this  tranfpofition  does  not 
take  place,  the  ambiguity  is  prevented,  partly  by  the  tone  of 
voice  in  which  the  queflion  is  afked,  and  partly  by  the  claufe 
which  is  fometimes  ufed  interrogatively,  being  connected  with 
other  words  when  it  is  not  fo  ufed,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  fhew 
that  it  does  not  depend  on  feme  fuch  fentence  underflood,  as  in¬ 
terrogative  claufes  formed  by  thefe  pronouns  always  depend  upon- 
Thus,  “  who  does  fo?”  is  a  queflion ;  but  “  who  does  fo  is  un*~ 
“  known  to  me,  or  I  know  not  who  does  fo?  are  neither  of  them 
queflions,  but  compleat  fentences,  in  which  the  pronoun  “  who” 
is  ufed  merely  as  a  relative  pronoun,  with  its  antecedent  un¬ 
derflood* 


To  difpatch  the  fubjedl  of  queflions  in  language  all  in  One 
place,  it  is  only  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  when  a  queflion  is 
not  afked  by  the  means  of  an  interrogative  pronoun,  or  an  inter¬ 
rogative  adverb ;  fuch  as  “  where — bow — when?  &c.  a  fuppofi- 
tion  is  made  by  the  fpeaker  concerning  that  which  the  queflion  is. 
about,  and  the  fpeaker  fignifies  his  defire  to  be  informed,  whether 
that  fuppofition  is  right  or  not ;  which  fignification  is  made  by* 
placing  the  nominative  cafe  after  the  verb.  Thus, <c  is  Mr.  N  — 

2 


“  herein 
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«  pere  ?•'  is  equivalent  to  the  expreffion,  “  I  would  know  •whether 
“  the  fuppofition  exprejfed  in  the  words,  Mr.  N  "  i*  here,  be 
*«  true  ^  not  ?”  and  fo  of  any  other  in  fiance  of  a  queftion  which 
is  not  afked  by  an  interrogative  pronoun,  or  by  fome  adverb 
which  has  the  force  of  fuch  a  pronoun  in  it }  fuch  a*,  “  when — 
“  -where— how— why  f  tuc,  above  mentioned. 

When  a  queftion  is  afked  in  the  latter  manner,  that  it  to  fay, 
by  way  of  fuppofition :  the  anfwer  may  be  given  to  it  by  V'” 
or  44 no” 


«  Yes”  (hews  that  the  affirmative  of  the  fuppofition  is  true; 
u  no”  that  the  negative  is  tone. 


When  a  queftion  is  afked  by  one  of  the  interrogative  pronouns, 
«  yes ”  and  44  no”  arc  neither  of  them  fufficient  to  give  an  an¬ 
fwer  to  it.  For  he  who  afks  a  queftion  by  one  of  thefe  pro¬ 
nouns,  would  know  the  name  of  the  obje<ft  about  which  the  quef¬ 
tion  is  afked,  which  is  the  antecedent  to  the  pronoun  *  or  fuch 
circuxnftances  as*  being  taken  together,  may  fiipply  the  place  of 
fiich  antecedent.  The  name  therefore,  or  the  circumftances, 
which  are  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  antecedent,  muft  be  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  perfon  who  gives  the  anfwer ;  and  that  in  fuch  a 
cafe  or  mood,  or  other  form  of  conftnuftion,  that  being  placed  in 
the  words  of  the  queftion  inftead  of  the  interrogative  pronoun^ 
the  whole  (hall  become  a  compleat  fcntence.  Thus, 


If  the  queftion  be,  H  *who  is  tbat  men  ?  the  anfwer  will  be 
«  Mr.  AU—  ?  which  being  fubftituted  inftead  of  f<  who  ”  in 
the  queftion,  the  expreffion  will  be,  41  Mr.  N  is  that  men. 
If  the  queftion  be  afked  again,  44  who  is  Mr .  AT  ~~  f  dic 
anfwer  may  be,  44  a  gentleman  of  fucb  a  place  ”  fubftitute  this 
expreffion  inftead  of  44  who”  in  the  predicate  of  the  fen  fence 
formed  by  the  words  of  die  queftion  together  with  it,  and  the 

refult  will  be,  4>  Mr.  N -  is  a  gentleman  of  fucb  a  place.” 

Again,  1X1 
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Let  the  queflion  be,  "  what  are  you  doing  ?”  the  anfwcr  may 
be,  “  writing  ”  This  word  being  fubflituted  inflead  of  “  what " 
in  the  queflion,  and  the  words  being  reduced  to  proper  order; 
the  expreflion  will  be,  “  you  are  doing  writing”  or  fimply 
“  you  are  writing  •”  for  writing  is  only  a  name  for  a  particular 
kind  of  “  doing 

The  like  method  may  be  taken  with  any  other  queflion  which 
is  afked  by  an  interrogative  pronoun  ;  and  the  refult  will  always 
be,  the  reducing  the  words  of  the  queflion  to  a  compleat  fen- 
tence  containing  a  declaration  of  that,  which  if  the  perfon  who 
afked  the  queflion  had  known,  the  queflion  needed  not  have  been 
afked. 


SECTION  V. 

Of  tie  demonfrative  pronouns. 

THESE  are, iC this — that — other— another— —the fame*  As 
it  is  not  poffible  to  form  names  for  every  kind  of  objcdk 
which  may  prefent  itfelf,  fb  as  to  diflinguifh  fuch  objedt  by  its 
peculiar  properties,  thefe  pronouns  are  introduced  into  language 
to  be  ufcd  by  way  of  afcertainment  of  any,  objedt,  viz.  “  this” 
and  “  that ”  to  be  applied  to  any  objedt  which  can  be  pointed 
•out  or  prefented  to  particular  obfervation ;  as  likewife  to  any 
objedt  which  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  difcourfe,  or 
which  is  farther  intended  to  be  fpecified,  fo  as  to  be  diflinguiihed 
from  all  other  objedls :  “  other 99  to  be  applied  to  any  objedt  which 
is  perceived  to  be  different  from  fome  objedt  already  mentioned, 
or  intended  to  be  mentioned  by  a  name  of  the  fame  fpecies: 
"  the  fame”  to  give  notice,  that  the  objedt  continues  unvaried  that 
is  mentioned  more  than  once  by  a  name,  or  by  a  relative  pro¬ 
noun. 


X 


Thefe 
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Thefc  pronouns  arc  frequently  applied  without  the  fubftantive 
name  of  the  object  to  which  they  relate  }  fome  demonftrativ* 
circumftance  fupplying  what  is  equivalent  to  a  fubftantive  name. 
And  therefore  they  are  coniidered  as  fubftantives,  and  are  de¬ 
clined  as  fuch ;  “  tbit — that — other,"  through  both  the  numbers} 
“  another,'’  through  the  Angular ;  and  “  the  fame"  is  applied  to 
reprefent  either  lingular  or  plural  objeds. 

But  notwithftanding  this,  they  are  all  of  them  the  adjedive 
names  of  fpecies  5  and  as  fuch,  may  be  applied  in  coalefcence 
with  all  kinds  of  fubftantive*. 

Every  fingle  objea  dillinguilhed  by  being  pointed  to,  and  being 
near  the  perfon  pointing }  may  have  “  Mi"  united  with  its  name. 
Or  it  may  be  called  “  tbit,"  and  the  name  may  be  left  to  be  un- 
derftood.  Alfo  any  fingle  objea,  which  has  been  mentioned  not 
long  before  in  what  is  laid,  may  be  dillinguilhed  in  like  manner  by 
“  this,"  when  it  is  mentioned  again.  Or  foroething  which  the 
fpeaker  is  going  to  fpeak  of  immediately,  may  be  introduced  by 
«  this"  as,  “  this  which  I  am  going  to  fay." 

«  qhat"  is  applied  to  fingle  otyeds  fomewhat  diftant  when  point¬ 
ed  out}  or  to  thole  which  have  been  mentioned  at  fome  dHlance 
from  the  place,  in  the  difcourfe  where  they  are  mentioned  again ; 
or  to  what  the  fpeaker  propofes  to  mention  at  lome  diftaace  from 
his  prefent  words.  And  in  fuch  application,  it  may  be  united 
with  lome  name,  or  the  name  may  be  left  to  be  undcrllood. 

The  application  of  “  other  ”  fuppofes  that  an  objea  capable 
of  being  called  by  the  lame  name  of  fpecies,  is  concerned  in  the 
expreflion  in  which  it  is  ufed ;  but  gives  notice  at  the  lame  time, 
that  although  fuch  objea  is  capable  of  being  denoted  by  the  Cune 
general  name  or  expreflion  with  that  which  “  other "  reprefents, 
or  with  the  name  or  expreflion  of  which  it  is  conneaed,  the 

obieas  arc  nevcrthelefs  different  from  each  other  in  themfelves, 

J  having 
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having  a  feparate  being,  either  within  or  without  the  mind,  or 
both. 


44  Another'9  is  only  the  Angular  of 44  others" 

44  The  fame "  is  the  converfe  of  44  others  and  (hews,  that  al¬ 
though  feveral  different  objeds  may  be  expreffed  by  the  name 
which  expreffes  the  objed  that  it  denotes,  yet  that  difference  is 
not  perceived  in  the  objed  in  queftion,  but  the  individuals  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  no  way  different  from  thofe  denoted  again  by  the 
fame  name  or  expreffion  in  what  is  laid.  If  names  could  be 
found  expreffive  of  every  individual  objed  and  date,  there  would 
be  no  occafion  for  thefe  pronouns  in  language.  For  proper 
names  do  not  admit  of  them  in  connexion,  unlcfs  it  be  fuppofed 
that  feveral  objeds  are  called  by  the  fame  proper  name. 

It  is  therefore  the  nature  of  names  of  fpecies,  and  not  that  of 
the  individual  objeds  fignified  by  thefe  names,  which  requires 
thefe  pronouns  to  be  introduced  into  language.  And  the  fame 
obfervation  may  be  made  concerning  the  words,  44  all— many— 
44  every — any — fome—fucb”  and  feveral  others. 

The  form  of  declenfion  of  the  demonftrativc  pronouns  appears 
at  Sedion  XII.  of  the  pradical  part  of  this  book. 
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SECTION  L 

Of  the  verb. 

VERBS  denote  (lates  of  being  as  diflinguifhed  in  the 
mind  by  marks  or  charadfcers,  which  may  be  conceived 
as  evidences  of  a  principle  of  exiftence:  but  not  of 
fuch  a  principle  as  is  conftantly  in  each  Rate,  or  pe¬ 
culiar  to  each  period,  into  which  the  (late  may  be  difUn- 
guifhed. 

In  the  account  which  has  been  already  given  of  the  general 
nature  of  the  conceptions  denoted  by  nouns  and  verbs,  I  have 
(hewed,  that  the  capital  property  in  which  the  conception  de¬ 
noted  by  a  verb  differs  from  that  denoted  by  a  noun,  either  fub- 
(lantive  or  adje&ive,  is  the  occafional  or  communicable  principle 
of  exiflence  which  is  taken  notice  of  in  every  verbal  (late,  I 
have  likewife  (hewed  why  this  property  gives  occafion  to  the 
feverai  grammatic  forms,  in  which  the  verbs  of  the  EngUfh 
language  differ  from  the  forms  of  nouns.  The  power  and  ufe 
of  each  of  thefe  grammatic  forms  mufl  now  be  particularly 
accounted  for,  and  therefore  I  (hall  proceed  to  confider  what, 

I  think. 
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I  think,  may  be  called  the  different  characters  or  capacities  of 
the  verb:  and  fhall  explain  the  import  of  the  grammatlc  fenm, 
under  which  it  appears  in  each  charadcr. 

Thefe  characters  or  offices  may  he  reduced  to  three,  which  I 
fhall  call  *  the  objective— The  ctwnsscEHT  ”  and  “ 

**  definitive,"  and  iliall  give  an  account  of  in  their  order. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  the  verb  objsEtive- 

THE  verb  appeal  in  this  character,  when  it  is  uled  as  a 
name  of  fpecies  expreffing  the  Hate  denoted  by  it,  merely 
as  that  ftate  is  a  compleat  objeCt  of  the  intellect.  In  this  ufe 
of  the  verb,  the  conception  denoted  by  it  is  applied  in  the  lame 
manner,  a6  a  conception  denoted  by  a  noun  fubftantivt.  And 
therefore  foch  conception  may  either  be  the  objeCt  on  wn*h 
fome  other  verb  immediately  depends,  or  that  immediately  de¬ 
pending  on  fome  other  verb :  or  it  may  be  taken,  in  any  mode 
of  eftimation,  along  with  another  objeCt,  in  which,  an  otjeft 
denoted  by  a  noun  fubitantive  can  be  taken. 

Hence  the  verb  in  this  character  may  be  either ufed  as  aSio- 
minative  cafe,  on  which  a  definite  verb  depends  ;  or  as  the  ac* 
cufative,  depending  on  a  verb  tranfitive }  or  with  the  figiw  ot 
any  of  the  oblique  cafes }  or  with  other  prepofitions,  to  ffiew 
the  mode  of  eftimation,  in  which  the  mind  is  applying  the  ftate 

denoted  by  k. 

The  forms  of  the  verb,  as  they  appear  in  the  infinitive  mood, 
exprefs  the  verbal  ftate  under  this  objective  mode  of  conception. 
But  the  Englifh  forms  of  this  mood  cannot  conveniently  take 
the  figns  of  oblique  cafes,  and  other  prepofitions,  before  ttamaj 
2 
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becaufc  the  particle  Ct  to”  Is  the  fign  of  the  infinitive  mood  of 
a  verb,  as  well  as  of  the  dative  cafe  of  a  fiibftantive  in  £ngfi(h. 
And  therefore,  although  Spencer  ufes  the  cxprcfiion,  Could 
<(  five  the  fin  of  Thetis  from  to  dief  meaning  **  from  death  f 
or  “  from  dying ;  yet  the  expreffion,  “  to  to  die,”  inftead  of 
<c  to  death”  or  “  to  dying”  would  manifefUy  be  neither  dear 
in  its  meaning,  nor  agreeable  to  pronounce*  And  fo,  “  of  to  dig 
<(  —in  to  die — wtb  to  died*  would  be  inconvenient  forms  of  ex* 
predion. 

Hence  the  participles  are  ufed  objectively  in  Englifh,  and  ai* 
mit  of  the  fign  of  any  cafe  before  them,  or  take  any  other  pror 
pofition  before  them,  as  noun  /ubftaatives  do:  as,  “deceiving 
“  —rof—to-~-in~*~by  deceiving  *  “  having  deceive d-r^of^r  to  ■>  t dm 
<c  —by  having  deceived”  &c.  So  that  thefe  participial  names 
of  Antes  may  cither  appear  as  a  fubftantivc  in  the  nominative 
cafe  on  which  a  definitive  verb  depends ;  or  in  any  oblique 
cafe  depending  upon  a  fubftantivc,  adje&ive,  or  verb.  Indeed 
thefe  participial  names  fiddom  appear  in  the  vocative  cafe ;  be* 
caufe  the  ftate  denoted  by  a  verb  is  feldom  or  never  the  objedfc 
to  which  a  fpeaker  addrefles  his  difeourfe.  Nor  do  thefe  parti¬ 
cipial  names  ufually  appear  in  the  plural  number ;  bccaufe  the 
fpecies  of  objedfcs  denoted  by  them,  are  feldom  conceived  as  con¬ 
fiding  of  whole  clafies  of  feparate  individuals,  as  the  fpccies  of 
external  and  fenfible  obje&s  ufually  are.  The  verb  in  this  cha¬ 
rter  reprefents  the  ftate  denoted  by  it,  by  three  forms  which 
have  relation  to  three  modes,  in  which  the  mind  conceives  periods 
of  time,  viz.  “as  remembered— as  actually  percei ved*9  and  ^  as  barely 
”  firefien”  For  time  paft  is  the  object  of  memory  only, 
time  prefent  of  a&ual  perception  only,  and  time  to  come  of 
forefight  only.  Hence,  according  to  this  way  of  eftimation^ 
one  of  the  three  forms  of  the  infinitive  mood  reprefents  «a  ftate^ 
ib  far  as  it  is  paft  and  over,  another  as  in  continuance,  and 
another  as  unbegun.  Thus,  **  to  have  been? 9  reprefents  the  ftate 
of  being  denoted  by  it,  fo  far  as  it  is  merely  remembered* 
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“  to  be"  reprefents  the  ftate  as  it  is  the  objedt  of  adhial  percep. 
tion,  and  “  to  be  about  to  be"  reprefents  it  as  forefeen  j  and  the 
three  participles,  “  having  been — being— about  to  be"  exprefs 
«t  being"  under  the  lame  diflinctions.  Now  a  verbal  (fate  may 
be  in  any  one  of  thefe  fituations  at  any  individual  point  of  time. 
For  fuch  ftate  may  be  confidered  as  “  partly  or  intirely  over , 
or  “  as  aflually  in  being "  or  “  as  unbegun"  yefterday,  or 
to-morrow,  or  at  any  period  of  time  which  the  mind  pitches 
upon.  Becaufe  the  principle  by  which  a  verbal  ftate  exifts, 
may  be  confidered  as  communicated  to  a  period  which  is  only 
remembered,  or  to  a  period  which  is  actually  perceived,  or  to 
a  period  which  is  only  propofed,  or  forefeen,  at  any  point  of 
time.  And  it  is  frequently  neceffary  in  language  to  reprefent 
verbal  ftates  as  objefts  merely  remembered,  or  adtually  perceived, 
or  merely  forefeen,  without  regard  to  the  precife  point  of  time, 
when  a  particular  ftate  is  in  one  of  thefe  fituations.  And  hence 
the  objective  forms  of  verbs  take  no  notice  of  any  precife  point 
of  time,  when  the  ftate  exprefled  by  one  of  them  is  to  be  con¬ 
fidered  as  in  the  fituation  in  which  the  verbal  form  reprc- 


fents  it. 


SECTION  III. 


Of  the  verb  coalefcent. 


HEN  the  verb  is  applied  in  this  character  or  capacity, 
it  is  conceived  that  the  ftate  denoted  by  it  forms  the 


charaderiftic  of  fome  fpecies  of  objects ;  and  that  the  name, 
or  at  leaft  fome  part  of  the  expreflion  on  which  the  verb  in  this 
capacity  immediately  depends,  denotes  an  objedt  which,  for  a 
time,  is  of  the  fpecies  whereof  the  verbal  ftate  is  the  charac- 
teriftic.  The  grammatic  forms  of  the  verb  in  this  capacity, 
are  the  participles  above  mentioned.  But  when  they  exprefs  a 
verbal  ftate  thus  applied,  they  are  placed  in  immediate  appo 
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tion  after  the  expreftion  of  the  objedtive  conception,  which  they 
fo  affedt  as  to  convey  their  charadteriftic  ftate  into  k.  Thus, 
a  man  [peaking— thinking— approving”  denotes  the  man  to 
be  confidered  as  of  the  fpecies  "  fpeaker— thinker — approver  j* 
<c  a  thing  contained— at  chi eved-*— performed,  ”  is  of  the  fpecies 
<c  content— at cbievement — performance  •*'  and  fo  of  any  other  in- 
ftance  of  the  application  of  a  coalefcent  participle,  when  nam** 
can  be  found  in  the  language  exprefling  fpecies  by  verbal  characters. 


The  objedtive  conception,  which  is  reprefented  as  of  fome  fpe-r 
cies  whereof  a  ftate  denoted  by  a  participle  is  the  charadteriftic, 
may,  when  confidered  as  of  fuch  fpecies,  be  ufed  to  circumftantiate 
fome  other  objedtive  conception,  which  is  not  confidered  as  of  the 
verbal  fpecies,  whereof  the  charadteriftic  is  denoted  by  the  co¬ 
alefcent  participle.  When  the  objedtive  conception  is  thus  ap¬ 
plied,  the  verbal  charadteriftic  does  not  fo  affedt  the  whole  ex- 
preflion,  as  that  the  conception  denoted  by  it  becomes  an  objedt 
of  the  verbal  fpecies ;  but  it  affedts  fome  objedtive  conception 
only,  which  is  contained  in  a  part  of  the  expreftion  on  which 
the  coalefcent  participle  immediately  depends.  Thus  in  the  ex- 
preflions,  “  the  eye  of  a  man  [hooting— an  expence  to  a  man  tra- 
u  veiling only  “  the  man ”  is  of  the  fpecies  €€  [hooter”  and 
“  traveller And  being  confidered  as  firft  of  one  of  thefe 
fpecies,  and  then  of  another  5  he  is  ufed  to  circumftantiate  the 
objedts  “  eye  **  and  "  expence.”  The  objedl  therefore,  which  a 
participle  coalefcent  reprefents  as  of  a  certain  verbal  fpecies, 
may  be  applied  in  any  mode  of  eftimation  to  circumftantiate 
other  objedts.  And,  of  confequence,  the  name  of  the  objedi 
on  which  fuch  participle  depends,  may  be  of  any  oblique  c Safe, 
kc  any  prepofition  before  it,  to  denote  the  mode  of 
in  which  it  is  applied  to  circumftantiate  the  objedt  on 
the  expreftion  of  which  it  depends,  by  the  means  of  the  fign  of 
the  oblique  cafe  or  other  prepofition. 


or  may  t 
estimation 


Y 
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An  adjeaive  may,  in  like  manner,  be  joined  with  -a  fubftan- 
tive  -which  is  in  any  oblique  cafe,  or  in  dependence  upon  any 
prepofition  ;  and  this  agreement  has  ©ceafioned  the  participle 
coalefcent  to  be  confidered  as  an  adjeaive  differing  in  nothing 
from  the  adjeaives  derived  from  fubltantives,  except  its  reference 
to  time.  But,  as  has  been  already  obferyed,  the  mode  of  co- 
alefcence  by  which  a  participle  unites  with  the  objea,  on  the 
expreflion  of  which  it  depends,  is  more  fimple  than  that  by 
which  an  adjeaive  unites  with  the  object  on  the  expreflion  of 
which  it  depends.  In  the  union  of  a  participle  coalefcent,  there 
is  no  intervening  ftatc  to  be  underftood :  but  in  the  union  of 
an  adjeftive,  fome  ftate  mull  be  underftood,  in  order  to  form  the 
coalefcence.  For  the  fubllantive  contained  m  the  fignification 
of  an  adjeaive,  can  feldom  or  never  be  confidered  as  the  cha- 
raaeriftic  of  a  fpecies,  as  a  participial  ftate  may  be ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  mind  is  under  a  neceflity  of  having  recourfe  to  fome 
mode  of  cflimation  fimilar  to  fome  of  thofe  which  are  denoted 
by  prepofitions,  to  form  the  connexion  between  an  adjeaive 
and  the  fubllantive  on  which  it  depends:  and  ufually  other 
intervening  Hates  mull  be  underftood.  Thus,  11  a  deceitful  man 
is  equivalent  to  “  a  man  of  deceit,"  and  either  of  the  expreflion* 
is  equivalent  to  «  a  man  praBijing ,  or  w bo  proBifes  deceit fo 
that  “  the  man"  is  “  the  praBitioner"  and  “  deceit"  rs  "  that 
•«  which  is  praBifed."  That  is  to  fay,  a  pair  of  correlative  par¬ 
ticipial  Hates  mull  be  underftood,  or  a  mode  of  efthuation  mull 
be  applied,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  underftanding  of  fuch 
pair  of  Hates,  before  the  connexion  between  “  deceit  ”  and  “  the 
«*  man,"  as  it  is  expreffed  by  the  adjeaive,  can  be  apprehended. 
Whereas,  when  a  coalefcent  participle  depends  upon  a  fubftan- 
tive,  nothing  is  to  be  underftood :  but  the  verbal  Hate  fo  com¬ 
municates  its  effential  principle,  as  to  be  taken  immediately  along 
with  the  objea  denoted  by  the  fubflantive ;  that  objea  betng 
confidered  as  of  a  fpecies  of  which  die  ftate  is  the  cbaraftcrillic. 


The 
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The  participles  in  Greek  and  Latin  are  always  coalefcent, 
and  are  conceived  to  communicate  with  the  gender,  number, 
and  cafe,  of  the  objedfc  with  which  they  coalefce:  and  therefore, 
in  thefe  languages,  they  are  declined  with  variety  of  termina¬ 
tions,  to  exprefs  the  circumftanccs  of  gender,  number,  and 
cafe,  as  taken  into  them  from  the  objedts  on  which  they  depend* 
But  as  participles  are  ufed  objectively  in  English,  they  are  of 
confequence  all  of  the  neuter  gender*  feeing  the  dates  denoted 
by  them  are  neither  male  nor  female.  And,  as  thefe  dates  are 
feldom  confidered  as  confiding  of  feverai  individuals,  the  Eng* 
lifii  participles  have  feldom  a  plural  number.  As  to  cafe,  the 
Englifh  objective  participle  may  take  the  fign  of  any  cafe  before 
it,  as  any  fubdantive  may  do.  But  the  coalefcent  participle  never 
takes  the  fign  of  any  cafe  before  it :  feeing  it  unites  with  the 
objedt  on  which  it  depends,  fb  as  to  form  one  complex  objedt,  and 
of  courfe  it  is  conceived  to  partake  of  all  the  connexions  of  the  oh* 
jed  on  which  it  depends. 

When  a  coalefcent  participle  depends  upon  the  name,  or  ex* 
preflion  of  an  object ;  the  whole  conception  of  the  objodfc  in  the 
participial  date,  becomes  that  of  an  objedt  “  of  memory^  of  aBiud 
“  perception ,  or  of  forefight”  according  as  the  participle  is  of 
the  pad,  prefcnt,  or  future  tenfe*  Thus,  “  a  man  having  ftoktf 
exprefles  an  objedfc  of  memory  $  <f  a  man  fpeaking”  an  objedfc  of 
actual  perception ;  4<  a  man  about  to  fpeakf  an  objedk  of  forefight* 
and  fo  of  other  indances.  Now  a  man  may  be  confidered  a$  h} 
any  of  thefe  fituations  yederday,  or  to-morrow,  or  at  any  parT 
ticular  point  of  time $  and  therefore  the  coalefcent  verb,  like  tbf 
definitive,  may  be  referred,  in  any  of  its  forms,  to  any  point  of 
time,  pad,  prefcnt,  or  to  come^ 
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SECTION  IV. 
Of  tbe  verb  definitive. 


H  E  verb  appears  in  its  definitive  capacity  in  all  the  form* 
of  its  inflexion,  except  thofe  of  the  infinitive  mood,  and 


the  participles ;  which  have  been  already  (hewn  to  contain  it  in 
its  objective  and  coalefcent  capacities.  When  the  verb  appears 
in  this  character,  it  (hews  "  that  the  expreflion  of  the  objedlive 
«  conception  on  which  it  depends  is  flopped,,  as  to  any  farther 
u  compofition ;  and  that  the  object  denoted  by  the  whole  of  fuch 
««  expreflion,  becomes  an  objedbof  the  fpecies  whereof  the  parti- 
««  cipial  (late  contained  in  the  fignification  of  the  verb,  is  the  cha- 
“  radteriflic.”  Thus  in  the  expreflions,  “  a  man  fees — bears — 
«<  thinks”  “the  man ”  is  of  the  fpecies”  “feer — bearer — thinker 
and  the  participial  dates,  u  feeing — bearing — thinking”  con¬ 
tained  in  the  feveral  verbs,  make  him  fo.  In  thefe  expreflions, 
the  objeft  on  which  the  verbs  depend  is  exprcfled  by  the  Angle 
name,  "  a  man  -f  and  the  definitive  forms  of  the  verbs,  “fees— 

«<  hears _ thinks”  give  notice  that  all  farther  compofition  of  the 

expreflion  of  that  objedl  is  flopped.  But  in  the  expreflion; 
<«  a  man  of  quick  perception  fees — bears — thinks  ,”  “  tbe  man  cf 
"  quick  perception "  is  "  tbe  feer — hearer — thinker-”  and  the  de¬ 
finitive  forms  of  the  verbs  give  notice  that  the  expreflion  of  the 
objedl  on  which  they  depend,  is  not  intended  to  be  compounded 
farther.  The  fcrics  of  words,  by  which  an  objedlive  conception 
is  exprcfled,  may  be  extended  to  any  length,  and  varied  innu¬ 
merable  ways  before  a  definitive  verb  is  made  to  depend  upon  the 
expreflion  of  fuch  conception  :  but  as  foon  as  fuch  a  verb  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  feries,  the  compofition  of  it  can  be  carried  no  far¬ 
ther  ;  and  the  whole  objedl  is  fo  aflfedled  by  the  verbal  flate,  as 
to  become  an  objedl  of  the.  fpecies  of  which  that  flate  is  the  cha- 
radtcriflic  or  diflinguifhing  property. 
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The  giving  notice  <c  that  the  compofidon  of  the  expreffion  is 
«*  clofed,  on  which  the  verb  depends ;  and  that  the  whole  concep- 
“  tion,  denoted  by  the  expreffion,  is  fo  affeded  by  the  ftatc  con- 
“  tained  in  the  fignificadon  of  the  verb,  as  to  become  a  lingular 
«  or  plural  objed  of  the  fpecies  whereof  that  ftate  is  the  charac- 
“  teriftic,”  is  peculiar  to  the  definitive  form  of  the  verb :  no  other 
kind  of  word  in  language  giving  the  like  notice*. 

The  ad  of  affirmation  confifts  in  giving  this  notice  ;  and 
where  it  is  not  given,  there  can  be  no  compleat  fentence.  For  a 
fentence,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  confifts  of  two  parts, 
called  by  the  logicians  the  fubjed,  and  the  predicate.  The  fub- 
jed  is  always  the  expreffion  of  a  conception  which  the  mind  can 
make  the  fingle  or  efpecial  objed  of  its  contemplation  e  and  there¬ 
fore  any  fingle  fubflantive,  or  any  fingle  objedive  verb,  may  be 
the  fubjed  of  a  fentence.  But  any  feries  of  words  containing 
compleat  fenfe,  may  likewife  be  confidered  as  a  compound  name 
of  what  the  mind  makes  the  efpecial  objed  of  its  contemplation  s 
and  therefore  any  fuch  feries  of  words  may  likewife  be  the  fub¬ 
jed  of  a  fentence.  Hence  it  never  can  be  known  whether  the 
fpeaker  propofes  to  ufe  a  fingle  objedive  name,  or  a  feries  of 
words  forming  an  expreffion  equivalent  to  a  fingle  objedive  name, 
to  exprefs  the  fubjed*  about  which  be  propofes  to  fpeak  $  till 
himfelf  gives  notice  of  his  intention :  and  if  he  ufes  a  feries  of 
words  to  exprefs  fuch  fubjed ;  it  is  impoffible  to  know  how  far 
he  will  carry  fuch  feries,  till  himfelf  gives  notice  that  he  has 
flopped  the  compofition  of  it 

It  is  manifeft,  that  die  predicate  of  every  fentence  begins  at 
the  definitive  verb  itfelf.  For  the  grammatic  form  of  the  verb, 
confidered  independently  of  the  reft  of  its  fignificadon,  amounts 
to  a  declaration  concerning  the  expreffion  of  the  fubjed  of  the 
fentence,  that  the  farther  compofidon  of  fuch  expreffion  is  flopped, 
and  that  the  participial  ftate  contained  in  the  fignificadon  of  the 
verb,  affeds  the  whole  objed  which,  is  the  fubjed  of  the  fen¬ 
tence  ; 
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tcncc  5  whether  that  objedt  be  exprefied  by  one  word,  or  by  a 
feries  of  words, 

I  have  already  (hewed,  that  adverb  may  have  other  words 
made  to  depend  upon  it  by  various  modes  of  proceeding.  The 
definitive  verb,  and  all  that  depends  upon  it,  fo  as  to  affedt  the 
(late  denoted  by  it,  is  the  predicate  of  every  fentence.  There  is 
no  kind  of  grammatical  form  annexed  to  any  fort  of  words,  in 
order  to  give  notice  how  far  the  competition  of  the  predicate  of  a 
fentence  is  carried.  Such  .predicate  may  confift  of  a  definitive 
verb  only  :  but  it  more  frequently  con  lifts  of  a  foies  of  words, 
which  taken  together,  (hew  the  date  contained  in  the  definitive 
•verb,  as  circumftantiated  in  fome  certain  manner.  The  judg¬ 
ment  alone  determines  when  the  feries  ceafes  to  circamftantiate 
the  (late  of  the  verb  on  which  it  depends.;  and  when  it  does  fo 
ceafe,  the  fentence  is  at  an  end.  A  new  fentence  may  then  begin, 
and  notice  maybe  given  by  another  definitive  verb  of  tint  which  is 
the  fubjedfc  of  this  fentence ;  and  the  judgment  again  determines 
how  far  the  expreffion  is  carried,  which  is  attributed  to  this  latter 
fobjedt  a6  the  predicate  thereof. 

This  proceeding  manifeftly  takes  its  tHc  from  the  limited 
powers  of  the  mind  of  .man.  For  the  mind  noticing  able  to 
comprehend  any  very  complex  objedl  all  at  once,  by  making  k 
the  fubjedt  of  its  contemplation  ;  has  rccourfe  to  the  expedient 
of  attending  to  fuch  object  by  piece-meal ;  firft  making  one  part 
of  it  the  fubjedl  of  its  efpccial  contemplation,  and  then  another 
part ;  and  declaring  as  it  goes  on  what  are  the  powers,  proper¬ 
ties,  and  iituations,  of  fo  much  of  the  objedt  under  confideration, 
as  it  makes  the  fubjedfc  of  its  elpecial  attention  in  oach  particular 
lenience. 

It  is  the  nature  of  words,  and  not  that  of  the  things  figmfied 
by  them,  which  occafions  the  ufe  of  the  grammatic  definitive 
for  ms. of  verbs.  For  if  every  conception  which  the  mind  makes 
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the  fubjc<fl  of  its  efpecial  contemplation,  could  be  denoted  by  ft 
fingle  name  $  there  would  be  no  neceffity  to  ufe  a  whole  feries  of 
words  on  any  occafion,  as  the  fubjedt  of  a  fentenoe.  And  if 

compofition  were  ever  ufed  in  the  exprefling  of  obje&ive  con* 
ceptions,  there  would  be  no  need  to  (hew,  by  any  grammatical 
form,  that  the  compofition  is  flopped.  The  grammatical  defioi* 
tive  forms  of  the  verb,  therefore,  only  few  the  intention  of  tb* 
fpeaker  with  regard  to  the  compofition  of  his  expreflion ;  and  if 
that  can  be  (hewn  by  any  other  means  than  the  ufc  of  fuch  forms, 
the  infinitive  mood  of  verbs,  or  the  participles,  may  be  made 
to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  a  verb.  This  will  appear  m oft 
evidently,  if  we  take  any  feries  of  words  in  which  there  arc 
feveral  participles  affeding  ail  that  part  of  the  Series  which  goes 
before  each  of  them :  for  any  of  thefe  participles  may  be  turned 
into  its  correfponding  definitive  verb,  and  the  fenfc  of  all  the  fcn- 
tences,  fo  formed,  will  be  the  feme.  Thus  the  following  fcrics, 
“  a  lady  Jilting  in  the  garden  viewing  the  flowers?  may  be  turned 
into  the  two  fentenccs,  “  a, lady  is Jilting  in  the  garden  viewing  the 
“  flowery — a  lady  Jilting  in  the  garden  is  viewing  the  flowers” 
which  are  cxa&ly  equivalent  to  each  other.  For  indeed  the 
whole  conception  is  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  at  once  as  the 
firft  feries  expreffes  it.  But  for  the  convenience  of  the  hearer, 
the  fpeaker  may  dired  the  part  preceding  either  of  the  partici* 
pies  to  be  made  the  efpecial  object  of  his  attention,  and  fubjoia 
the  reft  to  fuch  part,  when  made  fuch  efpecial  obje&.  And 
this  is  done  by  ufing  firft  the  definitive  verb  which  correfponds 
to  one  of  the  participles,  and  then  that  which  correfponds  to  the 
other.  Bat  feveral  participles  cannot  conveniently  be  ufed  fo  a* 
to  affeft  every  part  of  long  feriefes  of  wordl  immediately  *  and 
therefore  every  feries  of  words  in  which  feveral  participles  ap¬ 
pear,  cannot  be  changed  into  feveral  equivalent  fentences  in  the 
manner  (hewn  above.  Thus,  “  a  lady  Jilting  in  the  garden  viewing 
“  the  flowers  frefenting  various  colours?  cannot  be  turned  into 
the  fentcnce,  “  a  lady  Jitting ,  (Sc.  is  prefenling  various  Colours." 
For  the  flowers  only,  ane  44  the  frejen&crs?  and  not  44  the  lady 
u  filing?  &c.  I* 
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It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  principle  in  grammar,  of  late  years, 
that  the  effence  of  the  verb  confifts  in  affirmation,  and  that  af¬ 
firmation  is  a  particular  aft  of  the  judgment,  which  the  mind 
paffes  upon  the  objeCt  which  is  the  fubjeCt  of  fuch  aft  of  judg¬ 
ment.  In  confequence  of  this  principle,  the  verb  in  its  defini¬ 
tive  capacity  only,  has  been  confidercd  and  called  a  verb;  whilft 
in  its  objective  capacity,  it  has  been  ranked  amongft  noun  fub- 
ftantives ;  and  in  its  coalefcent  capacity,  amongft  noun  adjectives. 
This  proceeding  is  a  ffiort  way  of  getting  quit  of  the  difficulty 
of  (hewing  explicitly  wherein  the  fignification  of  a  verb  defini¬ 
tive  differs  from  the  fignification  of  the  verb  objective,  and  co¬ 
alefcent  ;  and  that  of  all  of  them  from  the  fignification  of  a  noun 
(ubftantive,  or  of  a  .noun  adjcCtive. 

’But  in  the  aCt  of  conneCting  fpeech,  To  as  to  exprcfs  confident 
fenfe,  the  mind  paffes  a  judgment  on  every  objective  conception, 
whether  it  be  denoted  by  a  (ingle  (ubftantive,  or  contained  in 
the  fignification  of  an  adjeCtive,  or  of  a  verb.  It  is  by  repeated 
ads  of  judgment,  that  the  mind  is  enabled  to  pitch  upon  the 
proper  modes  of  eftimation  by  which  thefe  objective  conceptions 
may  be  united,  fo  as  to  form  together  (ome  more  complex  con¬ 
ception  without  inconfiftency.  Hence  no  greater  exertion  of 
the  judgment  is  required  in  uniting  a  definite  verb  confidently 
with  the  expreffion  of  an  objeCt,  than  there  is  in  uniting  a  co¬ 
alefcent  participle  with  the  fame  expreffion  of  the  fame  objeCt. 
This  fully  appears  from  the  example  given  above.  It  is  not  in¬ 
deed  abfolutely  neceffary  that  “  the  bearer  ”  (hould  exert  his  judg¬ 
ment  on  what  is  faid  in  a  fentence,  until  a  definitive  verb  is  ap¬ 
plied  ;  becaufe  the  expreffion  of  the  objeCt  of  efpecial  attention, 
about  which  the  fentence  is  fpoke,  is  not  compleated,  and  may 
be  varied  innumerable  ways  j  if  the  (peaker  does  not  give  no¬ 
tice,  that  he  will  make  no  farther  additions  to  it.  But  *  the 
“  Jfeaker”  mud  neceffarily  exercile  his  judgment  at  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  every  new  appendage  to  the  expreffion  of  the  objeCt.  about 

which  he  propofes  to  fpeak,  if  he  intends  that  the  (enfe  of  the 
r  expreffion 
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expreffion  fhall  be  comprehended  by  the  hearer.  Indeed,  if  he 
propofes  that  the  found,  or  vifible  appearance  only,  of  one  and 
more  words,  fhall  be  the  objed  which  he  makes  the  fubjed  of  a 
fentcnce  ;  fuch  a  proceeding  does  not  require  the  judgment  to  be 
exercifed  as  it  is  in  forming  expreflions  of  fenfe.  Yet  one  word, 
or  a  feries  of  words,  thus  confidered,  may  be  the  fubjed  of  truth 
or  falfhood :  for  it  may  be  laid  of  fuch  a  fubjed,  that  it  h 
u  an  exprefiion ”  But  if  the  verb  cc  is”  or  any  other  definitive 
verb,  be  placed  after  a  fubjed  confiding  of  one  or  more  words, 
the  found  or  vifible  appearance  whereof  is  only  attended  to* 
fuch  a  fubjed  cannot  be  farther  compounded.  And  it  is  maoi- 
feftly  the  notice  of  this  circumftance,  which  conftitutes  the  af¬ 
firmation,  and  not  the  ad  of  judgment  of  the  fpeaker  confidered 
as  beginning  to  be  applied  when  the  verb  is  pronounced.  For  if 
the  verb  "  being  ”  were  applied  inftead  of  "  is”  or  a  participle 
of  fome  other  verb  inftead  of  the  definitive  form ;  the  judgment 
muft  be  equally  exerted.  As  if  we  were  to  fay,  “fucb  or fucb  words 
“  being  an  expreffion^ ”  only  the  compofition  of  the  feries  is  not  now 
flopped ;  and  therefore  the  feries  does  not  contain  an  affirmation. 

The  ufe  of  the  verbs  called  imperfonals,  may  feem  not 
to  agree  with  this  account  of  the  power  of  the  definitive 
verb :  for  imperfonal  verbs  are  fuppofed  not  to  depend  on  any 
fubjed.  Thus  the  Latin  verbs,  “  pluit—tonat ”  which  we  ex- 
prefs  by,  €<  it  rains— it  thunders”  are  ufed  without  any  fubjed 
exprefied  in  words.  But  the  fubjed,  to  which  they  arc  applied, 
is  conceived  always  to  be  the  fame,  and  known  both  to  the  fpeaker 
and  hearer :  whether  it  be  “  the  heaven  ”  or  <c  the  air”  or  what* 
foever  objed  it  be,  which  is  confidered  as,  <c  raining  ”  or  “  tbun- 
u  dering  and  this  previous  knowledge  is  equivalent  to  fome  de* 
monftxative  circumftance  which  might  fupply  the  objed  that  is 
reprefented  by  “  it”  in  Englifh ;  or  by  the  forms  of  the  third 
perfon  in  the  verbs,  <c  pluit—tonat  ”  in  Latin.  For  if  the  verb, 
u  currit”  for  inftance,  (which  may  be  tranflated,  “  berum—Jhe 
<c  runs  or  it  runs”  in  the  prefent  ufe  of  the  Latin  language)  had 

Z  never 
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never  been  applied  but  to  one  certain  objed ;  there  would  be  no 
occafion  to  mention  the  name  of  the  objed  that  is  reprefented,  as 
running  by  the  verb  “  currit.”  But  as  it  is  now  applied,  if  a 
fpeaker  ffiould  fay,  “  be  runs ,”  in  Englifh,  or  “  currit ,”  in 
Latin,  and  add  no  more  words,  the  hearer  would  not  con¬ 
ceive  the  fpeaker’s  meaning,  unlefs  he  adually  pointed  to  fomc 
“  bor/e"  or  other  objed  in  the  ad  of  “  running ” 

The  ufe  of  the  relative  pronoun  confirms  the  account  which  is 
given  above  of  the  nature  of  affirmation :  for  this  pronoun  does 
not  deftroy  the  connedive  or  coalefcent  power  of  the  verb ;  but 
its  definitive  power  only.  That  is  to  fay,  a  relative  claufe  does 
not  give  notice  that  the  compofition  of  the  expreffion  in  which  it 
is  concerned,  is  flopped :  and  therefore  a  relative  claufe  taken 
together  with  its  antecedent,  or  frequently  with  the  claufe  in 
which  the  antecedent  flands,  contains  no  affirmation ;  although  it 
contains  a  definitive  verb.  Yet  the  fame  judgment  is  paffed  when 
a  definitive  verb  is  ufed  in  dependence  upon  an  objed  denoted  by 
a  relative  pronoun,  as  would  be  if  the  objed  were  denoted  by 
any  other  name. 

This  may  be  ftill  farther  confirmed  by  making  any  compleat 
fentence  dependent  on  a  relative  adverb,  fuch  as,  “  when— wby 
«  bow— where for  the  fenfe  of  the  fentence  fo  depending,  may 
be  expreffed  by  words  which  have  no  definitive  verb  in  them. 
Thus  let  the  fentence,  “  be  comes,”  be  made  to  depend  on  the 
words,  “  to  knoiv  when — wby — bow— where”  and  the  expreffions 
arifing  from  this  proceeding,  will  be  “  to  know  when— bow— wby 
"  where  be  comes and  thefe  expreffions  are  equivalent  to  the 
following,  “  to  know  the  time— the  reafon—tbe  manner— the  place 
««  of  bis  coming Hence  it  is  clear,  that  thefe  adverbs  reduce  the 
force  of  the  compleat  fentence,  “  be  comes”  to  that  of  a 
ftantive  in  the  genitive  cafe,  with  a  pronoun  poffeffive,  or  adjedive, 
depending  upon  it.  So  that  relative  adverbs,  as  well  as  relauvc 
pronouns,  in  efftd,  deftroy  the  definitive  power  of  the  verb.  in 
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the  claufe  that  depends  upon  them.  And  the  reafon  why  they  do 
fo  manifeftly  is,  becaufe  they  give  notice,  that  the  claufe  in  which 
one  of  them  is  concerned,  is  not  flopped  as  to  farther  compofition, 
and  that  the  participial  ftate  of  the  definitive  verb  does  not  affedtall 
the  words  on  which  the  verb  depends.  Hence  fuch  a  claufe  is 
not  an  affirmation,  although  it  may  contain  an  affirmation  in  it. 

From  all  thefe  obfervations  laid  down  together,  the  precife 
difference  of  fignification  may  be  determined,  between  a  co- 
alefcent  participle,  and  a  definitive  verb,  viz.  the  participle  may 
depend  upon  the  expreffion  of  an  object  which  may  be  employed 
to  circumflantiate  another  objedt,  whilfl  yet  that  other  objedt  is 
not  fo  affedted  by  the  participial  ftate,  as  to  become  an  objedt  of 
the  fpecies  whereof  that  ftate  is  the  charadteriftic  j  as  in  the  ex¬ 
preffion,  44  an  attention  to  a  man  reading ,M  only  the  man  is  of  the 
fpecies  44  reader  f  and  fo  of  other  inftances  of  the  like  conftru&ion. 
Or  the  participle  may  depend  upon  a  complex  objedt,  and  may  be 
circumftantiated  by  other  words,  that  do  not  convey  their  fignifi¬ 
cation  through  the  participial  ftate,  into  the  whole  objedt  on  which 
the  participle  depends ;  as  in  the  expreffion, tC  a  tajle  for  pleafures 
“  procured  by  expence  of  time  and  money  thrown  away  upon  them  ” 
41  pleafures  ”  only  are  44  the  objeft  procured”  and  44  the  expence  of 
u  time  and  money  '*  is 44  that  which  is  thrown  away”  whilft  44  tajle  ” 
is  neither  44  the  objett  procured f  nor  44  that  thrown  away.”  But 
when  a  verb  definitive  is  applied  j  the  participial  ftate  contained  in 
it,  and  the  words  that  modify  it,  affedts  the  whole  fubjcdl  on  the 
expreffion  of  which  it  depends  j  and  fo  fixes  it  in  that  ftate,  that  it 
cannot  be  farther  compounded,  or  varied,  but  by  varying  the  de¬ 
finitive  verb  into  its  correfpondent  participle,  or  by  removing  the 
verb  out  of  the  fentence. 

What  is  here  faid  of  the  participle  may  be  equally  applied  to 
the  relative  claufe,  in  every  inftance  in  which  a  participle  can  be 
fubftitiited  inftead  of  a  relative  claufe.  And  I  have  already  fhewn 
the  inftances  in  which  fuch  fubftitution  can  be  made. 

Z  2 
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It  follows,  from  the  account  which  is  given  above  of  the 
power  and  ufe  of  the  definitive  grammatic  forms  of  verbs,  that 
no  verb  of  fuch  forms  can  be  confidently  applied  in  dependence 
upon  any  word  which  mud  itfelf  be  made  dependent  on  fome 
other  word  that  is  not  mentioned.  For  the  definitive  form  of  a 
verb  gives  notice,  that  the  compofition  of  the  expreflion  on  which 
it  depends  is  compleated}  and  the  word  on  which  the  verb  isfup- 
pofed  to  depend  in  this  indance,  gives  notice  by  its  grammatic  form, 
that  it  mud  be  taken  in  dependence  upon  fome  other  word,  which 
by  the  fuppofition  is  not  mentioned.  The  declaration  or  notice  of 
the  definitive  form  of  the  verb  would  therefore,  in  fuch  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  it,  be  of  a  meaning  inconfident  with  that  of  the  depen¬ 
dent  grammatic  form  of  the  word,  on  which  it  would  depend, 
and  of  confequcnce  the  whole  expredion  would  be  abfurd. 

What  is  faid  of  a  fingle  word  of  a  dependent  form,  may 
equally  be  applied  to  a  feries  of  words  dependent  on  fuch  a  word. 
For  the  compofition  of  the  expredion  is  incomplcat  till  the  word 
is  known,  on  which  the  feries  mud  depend  5  and  therefore  till 
fuch  word  is  known,  no  definitive  verbal  form  can  be  confidently 
applied  to  the  feries. 

Hence  fingle  fubdantives  of  oblique  cafes,  adjedtives,  rela¬ 
tive  pronouns,  adverbs,  conjundtions,  and  prepofitions,  can  none 
of  them  alone  be  the  fubjedt  of  a  fentence;  nor  can  any  feries  of 
words  depending  on  any  of  them  be  fuch  fubjedi,  if  the  word 
Or  expreflion  is  not  added,  on  which  thefe  parts  of  fpeech  mud 
depend.  And  hence  there  mud  be  a  nominative  cafe  of  a  noun 
fobfiantive,  or  an  objedtive  verb,  or  fome  expreflion  which 
is  equivalent  to  one  of  thefe,  in  the  fubjedl  of  every  fentence ; 
for  otherwife  the  compofition  cannot  be  complcat. 

I  except  in  what  is  faid  above,  that  in  dance  in  which  words 

are  applied  merely  to  reprefent  the  found  annexed  to  them,  or 

the  vifiblc  form  prefented  to  the  eye  by  them  5  for  in  this  appli¬ 
cation 
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cation  of  words,  any  fingle  word,  or  any  fcrics  of  words,  may  be 
the  fubjeft  of  a  fentence,  and  the  fenfe  of  fuch  feries  may  be 
either  confiftent  or  not 

The  definitive  verb  has  relation  to  time,  as  diftinguifhed  into 
paft,  prefent,  and  to  come,  and  this  prefent  time  is  always  the 
time  of  fpeaking.  For  the  manner  of  eftimatiiig  the  diftin&iohs 
of  time  to  which  the  definitive  forms  of  verbs  relate,  fuppofes 
the  prefent  to  be  determined  by  the  a&  of  fpeaking,  and  the 
paft,  and  future,  to  be  eftimated  from  the  prefent  fo  determined. 
Hence  this  <c  prefent  **  is  continually  fhifting.  ‘  For  no  two 
words  can  be  fpoke  by  one  fpeaker  in  the  fame  inftant  of  time. 
Yet  the  prefent  forms  or  tenfes  of  any  definitive  verb,  equally 
relate  to  any  time  in  which  tbefe  tenfes  are  equally  fpoke t  and 
the  paft  tenfes  equally  relate  to  time  preceding ,  and  the  future 
tenfes  to  time  fucceeding  any  time  in  which  tbefe  tenfes  ate  actu¬ 
ally  fpoke .  So  that  the  a&  of  pronouncing  &  definitive  verb  16  a 
demonftrative  circumftance,  which  afeertains  the  period  of  time 
to  which  the  ftate  denoted  by  the  verb  is  to  be  referred.  If 
therefore  the  perfon  to  whom  a  fentence  is  addrefled  does  ndt 
actually  hear  the  fentence  fpoke,  he  canhor  know  the  time  to 
which  the  definitive  verb  relates  that  is  ufed  in  fuch  fentence', 
till  he  is  told  the  point  of  time  when  the  fentence  was  delivered. 
Hence  it  becomes  neceflary  to  date  letters,  and  deeds,  arid  many 
other  writings,  in  order  to  let  the  reader  know  the  point  of  tithe 
that  is  the  prefent,  by  which  the  paft  and  future  is  eftimated  ih 
each  letter,  deed,  or  other  writing.  For  if  this  is  not  dohe, 
the  periods  cannot  be  determined,  to  whifch  the  prefcht,  paf!, 
and  future  forms  of  the  definitive  verbs  refer,  which  are  ufed  ih 
fuch  letter,  deed,  &c.  yet  till  thefe  periods  are  known,  it  rmf 
not  be  poflible  to  apprehend  the  full  import  of  many  of  tile  feri- 
tences  5  becaufe  the  fame  objects  which  were  in  certain  ftates  of 
being,  when  a  letter,  or  other  writing,  was  Written  concerning 
them,  may  not  be  in  thefe  verbal  ftates  when  the  letter,  or 
writing,  is  read.  But  the  date  enables  the  reader  to  confider 
2  the 
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the  letter,  or  writing,  as  words  actually  fpoke  at  the  time  which 
the  date  cxpreffes ;  and  therefore  fuch  date  fupplies  the  place  of 
a  demonftrative  circumftance  with  regard  to  time,  juft  as  the 
name  at  the  bottom  of  a  letter  fupplies  the  place  of  a  demonftra¬ 
tive  circumftance,  afcertaining  the  meaning  of  the  pronoun  of  the 
ftrft  perfon  j  and  as  the  direction  of  the  letter  fupplies  another  de¬ 
monftrative  circumftance,  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  pro¬ 
noun  of  the  fecond  perfon ;  if  thefe  pronouns  are  ufed  in  the 
letter.  For  the  prefent  tenfes  of  definitive  verbs  (if  confidered 
in  themfelves)  exprefs  the  ftates  denoted  by  them,  as  cxifting  at 
any  time  in  which  thefe  tenfes  are  adually  fpoke ;  and  the  paft 
tenfes  as  before,  and  the  future  tenfes  as  after,  any  time  in  which 
thefe  tenfes  are  adually  fpoke.  But  the  a&  of  fpeaking,  or  the 
date,  fixes  the  general  meaning  of  the  tenfes;  by  (hewing  what 
point,  or  part,  of  time  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  individual  prefent 
point,  or  part,  by  which  the  prefent,  paft,  and  future,  is  efti- 
mated,  to  which  the  tenfes  of  the  definitive  verbs  relate  in  the 
fentence  in  queftion.  That  is  to  fay,  the  a&  of  fpeaking  de¬ 
termines  this  point  of  time  in  words  actually  (poke,  and  the  date 
determines  it  in  the  letter,  or  other  writing,  to  which  the  date 
is  put ;  for  the  date  is  the  prefent  time  written  down.  And  fo 
the  pronoun  tC  I”  is  the  name  of  “  of  any  perfon  who  fpeaks  and 
“  names  bimfelf and  “  thou”  or  «  you,”  is  “  the  name  of  arty 
<c  perfon  fpoken  to”  But  if  words  are  actually  fpoken  by  perfons 
who  arc  prefent  with  each  other ;  the  a<ft  of  (peaking,  and  ad- 
dreffing  what  is  fpoke,  fixes  the  general  meaning  of  thefe  pro¬ 
nouns  to  a  particular  fpeaker  and  hearer.  And  if  this  meaning 
is  not  thus  fixed,  it  mud  be  fixed  by  other  means,  i.  e .  by 
writing  down  the  name  of  the  perfon  fpeaking,  and  of  the 
perfon  fpoken  to.  I  (hould  proceed  to  confider  what  the  gram¬ 
marians  call  the  voices  of  the  verb  ;  but  in  order  to  explain 
thefe  voices,  it  is  neceffary  to  confider  the  nature  of  thofe  ftates 
which  admit  of  verbs  of  different  voices,  and  to  (hew  why  fome 
forts  of  verbs  do  pot  admit  thereof. 
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SECTION  V. 

Of  the  different  forts  of  verbs . 

IT  is  neceflary  for  the  purpofes  of  teaching,  that  verbs  fliould 
be  di ftinguifhed  into  forts,  denoted  hy  different  names  j  and 
that  the  diftindtions  of  thefe  forts  fhould  be  taken,  both  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  placed  in  conftrudtion,  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  their  grammatic  forms  are  compofed. 

Of  verbs  as  diflinguifhed  into  forts  by  the  manner  in  which  they 

are  placed  in  conjlruftion. 

Verbs  diflinguifhed  by  this  manner  of  confidering  them,  are 
reduced  to  two  forts,  the  tranfitivey  and  the  intranftivey  or  neuter , 
as  they  are  fome times  called. 

Verbs  tranfitive  denote  fuch  ftates  as  are  eafily  diftinguifhable 
in  their  fource,  from  another  flate,  derived  from  the  fame  fource, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  either  ftate  fuppofes  the  other,  and  cor- 
refponds  with  it.  Thefe  ftates  I  have  called  correfpondent  ftates 
in  a  former  part  of  this  treatife,  and  have  fhewn  that  the  ex- 
prefiions  of  them  are  the  correfpondent  adtive  and  paftive  forms 
of  the  fame  verb.  One  of  thefe  ftates  is  ufually  obferved  in  one 
objedl,  and  its  correfponding  ftate  in  another  objedl  j  and  if  the 
verbal  name  of  either  of  the  ftates  is  mentioned,  the  conception 
of  the  ftate  correfpondent  to  it  readily  occurs  to  the  mind  $  bc- 
caufe  both  the  ftates  are  moft  conftantly  obferved  to  exift  toge¬ 
ther,  although  the  one  of  them  moft  commonly  has  its  exiftence 
in  one  objedt,  and  the  other  in  another.  Or  if  both  the  ftates 
happen  to  be  obferved  in  one  and  the  fame  objedf,  fuch  obje& 
appears  in  two  capacities,  being  at  once  the  fource  of  the  one 
flate ;  and  the  objedt  in  which  the  correfponding  ftate  is  ob¬ 
ferved. 
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fcrved.  Much  the  greateft  number  of  verbs  denote  thcfe  tranfi- 
tive  ftates ;  as  they  are  the  principal  means  by  which  the  mind 
is  enabled  to  pafs  on  from  an  objedt,  the  conception  of  which  is 
compleatly  formed  and  exprefled,  to  fome  other  object,  the  con¬ 
ception  whereof  is  alfo  compleatly  formed,  and  is  to  be  exprefled. 
Thofe  ftates  which  are  the  refult  of  fome  fpontaneous  exertion  of 
power,  are  ufually  exprefled  by  what  are  called  the  aaive  forms 
of  fome  tranfitive  verb.  The  ftates,  which  are  the  correfpon- 
dents  to  the  former,  are  exprefled  by  what  are  called  the  paflive 
forms  of  the  fame  verb.  And  thefe  ftates  arc  conceived  to  be 
the  refult  of  the  reception  of  fome  effedt  produced  by  their  cor- 
refponding  active  ftates.  Thus,  to  fee— to  bear— to  read— ‘to 
«  make,”  are  adtive  forms  of  fo  many  tranfitive  verbs.  “  To  be 

«  fen _ to  be  beard — to  be  read — to  be  made,"  are  the  corre- 

fpondent  paflive  forms  of  the  fame  verbs ;  and  fo  of  other  in- 

ftances. 

But  there  are  many  verbs  in  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh 
the  ftate  as  it  is  in  exertion,  from  the  ftate  as  it  is  in  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  effedt  produced  by  fuch  exertion}  as  die  ftates,  “  to 
t(  grow _ to  wither— to  reft— to  extf ,  dec.  Thefc  verbs,  there¬ 

fore,  are  not  refolvable  into  correfpondent  erpreffions  of  pairs  of 
correfpondent  ftates,  the  one  of  which  may  be  confidered  in 
one  objedt,  and  the  other  in  another }  or  the  one  of  which  may 
be  firft  applied  to  an  objedt,  and  the  other  to  the  fame  object. 
Whereas,  both  thefe  proceedings  may  take  place  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  pairs  of  correfpondent  ftates,  denoted  by  the  corre¬ 
fpondent  adiive  and  paflive  forms  of  a  verb  tranfitive.  For  as 
“  a  man"  for  inftance,  may  fee  or  hear  fome  other  objedt,  fo 
he  may  fee  or  hear  himfelf }  that  is  to  fey,  he  may  both  be  the 
objedt  feeing  and  hearing,  and  the  objed  feen  and  heard. 

The  verbs  which  are  not  eafily  refolvable,  or  which  are  not 

ufually  refolved  into  pairs  of  expreflions  of  correfpondent  ftates, 

are  verbs  intranfitive,  or  verbs  neuter }  being  confidered,  when 

denoted 
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denoted  by  the  Utter  name,  as  verbs  which  denote  neither  adtifcp 
por  fuffering,  or  ftates  which  are  intermediate  between  both. 

The  verb  “  to  be ”  is  manifeftly  a  verb  neuter  ;  but  it  differs 
from  all  other  verbs  in  this  very  confiderable  circumftance,  viz. 
that  it  admits  of  every  noun  fubftantive  to  depend  upon  it  in  U%r 
mediate  appofition :  whilft  by  fuch  apportion,  a  connexion  is 
denoted  between  the  ftate  fignified  by  it,  and  the  obje<a  fignified 
by  the  fubftantive  on  which  it  depends ;  yet  no  new  ftate  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  in  the  fubftantive  ;  fo  that  the  objedt  denoted  by  fuch 
fubftantive,  becomes  of  no  verbal  fpecies,  except  that  of  4C  a  be- 
«  ing?  by  any  of  the  forms  of  this  verb  depending  immediately 
on  it;  and  it  is  known,  that  every  objedt  is  of  the  fpecies  “  being” 
whether  a  verb  is  made  dependent  on  its  name,  or  not.  It  is 
the  nature  of  fubftantive  names,  and  chiefly  of  the  names  of 
fpecies,  which  gives  occafion  to  this  kind  of  conftrqdtion.  For 
although  no  fpecies  is  the  lame  with  any  other  fpecies,  nor  any 
individual  the  fame  with  any  other  individual ;  yet  one  and  the 
fame  objedt  may  fo  communicate  with  feveral  fpecies,  as  to  have 
the  properties  in  it,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  which  conftitute 
the  chara&eriftics  of  the  feveral  fpecies.  And  how  many  fbever 
the  charadteriftics  are,  which  one  and  the  fame  objedt  has  in  it, 
by  fo  many  names  of  fpecies  that  objedt  may  be  called.  An  ipr 
dividual  objedt  may  be  firft  named  by  a  proper  name,  of  by  any 
name  of  fpecies  by  which  it  can  be  called,  if  that  name  of  fpecies 
be  properly  circumftantiated  (and  there  are  words  in  language 
which  may  be  fo  applied,  as  to  circumftantiate  a  name  of  fpecicf 
to  any  degree  of  precifion:)  and  if  the  fpcaker  intends  to  (hew 
what  other  name  of  fpecips,  or  what  proper  name,  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  objedt  which  he  has  men^one(^  by  fome  name, 
fo  as  to  have  raifed  the  conception  of  it  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer; 
he  interpofes  fome  form  of  the  verb  <€  to  be"  between  the  names; 
as,  u  fucb  a  man  is  a  merchant— being  a  merchant— who  ts  a 
<c  merchant  ”  This  verb  therefore  does  not  carry  on  the  mind 
from  the  fubftantive  name  of  pne  objedt  to  the  fubftantive  name 

A  a  of 
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of  another,  as  the  verb  tranfitive  moft  commonly  does;  but 
from  one  name  of  an  objeft  to  another  name  of  the  fame  object* 
Now  every  objed  in  language  is  confidered  as  “  being ”  that  which 
is  denoted  by  every  name  that  the  fpeaker  has  occafion  to  give  the 
objed ;  and  therefore  its  verbal  being  is  confidered  as  occafionally 
taking  into  it  the  charaderiftic  of  every  fpecies,  by  the  name  of 
which  the  objed  can  be  denoted^ 

This  “being”  is  therefore  occafional  and  communicable,  and  fs 
fo  exprefled  by  the  verb  “  to  be:”  of  confequence  it  mull  be  confi¬ 
dered  with  refped  to  time  paft,  prefent,  or  to  come:  for  an  ob¬ 
jed  may  have  the  charadcriftics  of  feveral  fpecies  in  it  at  one  time, 
and  not  at  another.  Hence  the  temporary  forms  of  the  verb  “  to 
**  be”  refer  to  the  time  when  the  charaderiftic  of  the  fpecies,  the 
name  of  which  depends  upon  the  verb,  is  obferved  in  the  objed, 
the  name  of  which  the  verb  depends  upon ;  as  in  the  exprek 
fions,  <c  fucb  a  man  is — was— will  be — who  is— who  was— 
«c  'who  will  be — being— having  been— going  to  be  a  merchant” 

The  name  by  which  an  objed  is  firft  mentioned,  is  always 
fuppofed  to  be  a  name  applicable  to  it  at  the  time  of  fpealdng: 
and  if  both  the  names  by  which  an  objed  is  exprefled  be  fuch 
as  are  always  applicable  to  it,  the  forms  of  the  verb  which  relate 
to  the  prefent  time  are  ufed,  in  conneding  the  names  $  and  the 
mind  is  left  to  determine  from  the  nature  of  the  fpecies  denoted 
by  the  name  depending  on  the  verb,  that  the  connexion  denoted 
by  it  is  not  temporary,  but  perpetual.  Thus  the  expreflion, 
««  a  horfe  is  an  animal  ”  {hews  that  the  charaderiftic  of  the  fpecies 
“  animal  ”  is  obferved  in  any  or  every  horfe  at  all  times,  although 
the  form  of  the  verb  41  is”  if  taken  in  its  ftrideft  fenfe,  only 
relates  to  the  time  of  fpeaking. 

AH  general  truths  are  exprefled  in  like  manner  by  verbs 
which  relate  to  the  prefent  time,  that  is,  to  the  time  of  {peak¬ 
ing,  if  taken  in  their  ftrideft  fenfe.  But  the  nature  of  the  objeds 
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joined  by  the  verbs,  (hew  when  they  are  intended  to  fignify  per¬ 
petuity  of  ftate. 

This  mode  of  communication  amongft  objeds  may  be  called 
the  deferiptive  mode,  as  has  already  been  obferved ;  for  it  ferves 
to  fhew  what  objeds  are :  and  is  the  original  verbal  mode  to 
which  all  the  others  are  referred  ;  and  therefore  all  adjectives, 
participles,  and  prepofitions,  may  be  placed  as  well  as  fubfbn- 
tives  in  dependence  upon  the  verb  “  to  be”  and  when  fo  placed, 
the  connedive  part  of  their  fignification  unites  with,  and  gives 
farther  modifications  to  this  deferiptive  mode  of  communication* 

The  ftates  denoted  by  the  feveral  forms  of  the  verb  iC  to  be” 
frequently  take  names  of  parts  of  time,  or  names  of  mcafures, 
and  fometimes  names  of  other  kinds  after  them  in  immediate 
appofition ;  and  conned  thefe  names  with  other  names  on  which 
the  verbal  forms  depend  j  although  thefe  other  names  arc  not 
the  names  of  the  fame  parts  of  time,  or  of  the  fame  meafures, 
&c.  But  in  this  kind  of  conftrudion,  the  names  which  follow 
the  verb  are  ufed  as  fo  many  adverbs  :  for  a  particular  mode  of 
eftimation  muft  be  ufed  in  applying  the  time,  or  the  meafure, 
&c.  to  the  objed  on  which  the  verb  depends  ;  and  not  the  ge¬ 
neral,  or  deferiptive  mode,  by  which  two  names  of  the  fame 
objed  are  united  by  the  forms  of  the  verb.  Thus, 

When  it  is  faid,  <f  fucb  a  thing  was  laji  year**  the  meaning  is, 
u  during  laf  year,”  or  “  in  the  lajl year-”  or  “  fucb  a  meafure 
“  is  three  feet,”  the  meaning  is,  “  containing  three  feet,”  or 
**  of  three  feet  j”  and  fo  of  other  inftances.  For  the  meaning 
of  the  two  names  united  by  the  verb,  prevents  ambiguity; 
although  no  mark  is  fet  down  of  the  complex  mode  of  efti- 
mation,  by  which  the  latter  is  applied  to  the  verbal  ftate ;  and 
through  that  to  the  objed  on  which  the  verb  depends. 
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The  verb  “  to  exiftf  although  neatly  of  the  fame  fightfic*. 
tion  with  the  verb  “  to  be,”  when  the  two  verbs  are  tttnfidered 
in  themfelves  ;  is  not  ufed  to  carry  on  the  mind  from  an  objedt 
expreflfed  by  one  name,  to  the  fame  object  as  txprefled  by  another 
name.  For  this  verb  is  appropriated  to  fignify  fuch  “  being”  as 
thofe  objects  are  poffeffed  of,  which  have  the  principle  by  which 
they  exift  within  themfelves,  independent  of  any  mode  of  con¬ 
ception  of  the  mind  of  man.  The  verb  «*  to  be”  is  fometimes 
applied  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  the  verb  "to  exift”  is  applied  >. 
as  when  it  is  laid,  “  God  is. 

The  effeft  of  a  ftate  denoted  by  a  verb  neuter  is  frequently 
foond  to  have  a  fubftantive  name ;  ftnd  fuch  a  fubftantive  may 
Hfually  be  placed  after  its  cOrrefpondent  Verb  in  ia  tranfitive  con- 
ftruaion,  although  other  fubftantives  cannot  be  fo  placed- 
Thus,  "  to  live — to  die— to  fly — to  fleepfl  are  Verbs  neuter;, 
and  the  fubftantives,  «  a  life— a  death— a  flight— a  fleepf  are 
the  names  of  ftates  which  are  the  effedts  or  -confequences  of  their 
refpedtive  verbal  ftates,  above  mentioned.  And  therefore,  “  to 
“  live  a  life — to  die  a  death — to  fly  a  flight — to  fleep  a  Jleep,  are 
expreffions  commonly  ufed,  although  other  fubftantives  cannot 
be  ufed  in  dependence  upon  thefc  verbs  by  die  fame  m  c  o 
eftimation. 


SECTION  VT. 

Of  verbs  as  diftinguifhed  into  forts  by  the  different  man¬ 
ners  in  which  their  grammatic  forms  are  compofed. 

THIS  method  of  diftinguifhing  verbs  into  forts,  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  feveral  fets  of  forms  which  the  grammarians 
call  “  the  voices  ”  of  the  verb ;  which  voices  are  confidered  but 

as  two  in  die  Latin,  and  are  called  “  the  ablive”  and  the 

“  voice ; 
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•*  voice  ”  but  in  the  Greek  they  are  confidered  as  three,  and 
are  called  “  the  affive — the  pa/fivt4  and  the  middle  voice*9 

It  has  been  obferved  by  other  writers  on  the  Englifh  grammar, 
that  this  threefold  diftin&ion  of  voice  agrees  very  well  with  the 
gram  mat  ic  forms  of  the  English  verb :  and  this  diftin&i6n  hits 
been  followed,  in  a  grammatic  treatife,  published  not  long  ago, 
concerning  this  part  of  fpeech,  as  it  appears  in  the  Englilh  lan¬ 
guage.  I  (ball  therefore  obferve  this  diftin&ion  in  what  fol¬ 
lows  :  for  it  is  lefs  troublefome  to  learners,  to  confider  the  verb 
as  of  a  middle  voice,  than  to  confider  every  tenfe  of  the  a&ive 
voice  under  a  double  form,  which  yet  muft  be  done,  if  a  middle 
voice  is  not  admitted.  When  this  voice  is  admitted,  the  prefent 
tenfe,  and  firft  preterite  of  the  indicative  mood,  muft  ftfll  be 
confidered  under  a  double  form* 

Of  tbe  a&ive  voice  <f  verbs . 

The  fet  of  forms  which  compofe  this  voice  are  called  u  a&ivef 
becaufe  it  is  obferved,  that  far  the  greateft  number  of  verbal  ftates 
expreffed  by  any  of  them,  are  the  refult  of  the  exertion  of  fomc 
effort,  which  may  be  confidered  as  action,  if  the  word  be  taken 
in  its  moft  extenfive  fenfe.  The  verb  c<  to  call"  appears  in  the 
forms  of  this  voice,  at  Section  XXL  of  the  practical  part  of  this 
book* 


Of  tbe  fajjbe  voice . 

The  greateft  number  of  verbs,  when  varied  according  to  the 
forms  of  this  voice,  exprefs  ftates  which  are  not  conceived  to  be 
the  refult  of  any  effort  exerted  ,  but  of  the  reception  of  the  effiaffc. 
of  fome  exertion  of  effort  $  and  thefe  ftates  may  be  confidered  a* 
fo  many  ftates  of  u paffion 99  or  “ Suffering'*  in  the  largeft  accepta¬ 
tion  of  thefe  words.  The  verb  “  to  call"  appears  in  this  voice* 
at  the  fe&ion  above  mentioned* 
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Of  the  middle  voice. 

Verbs  of  the  forms  of  this  voice  moil  commonly  denote 
ftates  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  which  the  active  forms 
of  the  fame  verbs  denote;  but  on  fome  occafions  alfo  the 
fame  ftates,  which  the  paflive  forms  of  the  fame  verbs  de¬ 
note,  though  lefs  frequently ;  as  in  the  expreffions,  €t  the  boufe 
«  is  building — the  deeds  were  drawing”  &c.  The grammitic 
forms  of  the  voice  are  alfo  compofed  by  means  of  the  fe- 
veral  forms  of  the  verb  “ to  be”  as  the  paflive  voice  is ;  but 
inftead  of  the  paflive,  or  paft  participle*  which  is  ufed  in  com- 
pofing  the  forms  of  the  paflive  voice ;  the  adtive  or  prefent 
participle  (which  in  Englifh  always  ends  in  "  ing")  is  ufed  in 
compofing  the  forms  of  the  middle  voice.  So  that  the  verb  in 
this  voice,  whether  confidered  in  its  fignification,  or  in  its  gram- 
matic  forms,  partakes  of  the  rnature,  both  of  the  a&ive,  and 
paflive  verb.  The  verb  <c  to  call"  appears  in  this  voice,  at  the 
iedtion  above  mentioned. 


SECTION  VIL 

Of  the  conjugation  of  verbs . 

THE  feries  of  ftated  forms,  by  which  one  and  the  fame 
verb  is  varied  through  (he  feveral  voices,  in  order  to  ex- 
prefs,  firft,  and  principally,  the  verbal  ftate  under  the  threefold 
diftindtion  of  being  the  objedfc  of  adtual  perception,  or  of  memory, 
or  of  forefight,  and  then  to  exprefs  the  ftate  in  each  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  as  alfo  under  other  modifications  by  forms  of  the  verb 
itfelf,  is  called  the  conjugation  of  the  yerb. 

The  forms  of  every  fuch  feries  are  diftinguifhed  into  feveral 
clafles,  each  whereof  is  called  a  mood,  and  each  of  thefe  moods 
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is  again  fubdiflinguifhed  into  claflcs  of  forms,  called  tenies; 
which  tenfes  are  each  of  them  diftinguifhed  into  forms, 
called  the  perfons  of  the  verb ;  and  thefe  perfons  arc  of  two 
numbers;  except  the  tenfes  of  the  infinitive  mood,  and  the 
participles,  which  have  not  the  diftinttion  of  pcrfon  and 
number. 


The  moods,  tenfes,  numbers,  and  perfons,  are  called  by  the 
fame  names  in  each  of  the  voices ;  and  if  the  method  is  well  ob- 
ferved  in  a  few  verbs,  by  which  the  tenfes  of  each  mood*  and 
the  numbers,  and  perfons  of  each  tenfe,  are  formed ;  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  vary  other  verbs  through  the  fame  moods  and 
tenfes  of  each  of  the  voices,  by  ufing  fome  verb,  the  variations 
of  which  are  known,  as  a  pattern  to  vary  other  verbs  by.  Seve* 
ral  of  thefe  patterns  (or  paradigms,  as  they  arc  called  in  gram* 
mar)  are  fet  down  at  length,  in  what  is  laid  of  the  conjugation 
of  the  verb  in  the  pra&ical  part  of  this  book. 

The  variation  of  the  forms  of  the  Englifh  verb  confifts  partly 
in  the  alteration  of  the  fyllables  of  the  verb  itfelf ;  and  partly  in 
prefixing  certain  figns  to  feveral  of  the  tenfes  ;  which  figns  are 
many  of  them  alfo  the  names  of  verbal  flates,  and  when  not  ufed 
with  a  verbal  expreffion  depending  on  them,  have  the  compleat 
fignification  of  fo  many  vcrbs- 

The  nature  of  thefe  figns  will  be  confidered,  when  we  come 
to  fpeak  of  the  tenfes  in  particular :  but  as  to  the  placing 
them  properly  in  the  moods  and  tenfes  to  which  they  refpeSively 
belong,  there  is  no  difficulty ;  for  they  are  placed  alike  in  the 
fame  moods,  tenfes,  and  perfons,  of  all  verbs  in  the  fame  voices ; 
fo  that  if  they  are  duly  obferved  and  remembered,  through  the 
feveral  voices  of  any  one  verb,  they  may  be  readily  applied 
through  the  voices  of  any  other  verh. 
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But  the  variation  of  the  fyllables  of  feveral  Englifh  verbs  k 
not  eafily  reducible  to  any  certain  patterns. 


There  are  but  three  forms  of  the  Englifh  verb,  together  with 
the  participle  in  “  tng,”  necelfary  to  be  attended  to  in  order  to 
compofe  all  the  other  forms  properly,  of  any  of  the  voices. 
Thefe  forms  have  been  called,  the  roots  of  the  verb ;  and  they 
appear  in  the  firft  perfons  of  the  three  firft  tenfes  of  the  indicative 
mood  aftive,  if  confidered  without  the  pronoun  perfonal  and  the 
fien  of  the  third  tenfe.  Thus  the  three  forms,  “  I  name—1  named 
«  I  have  named,"  if  confidered  without  the  pronoun  “  1? 
and  the  laft  of  them  alfo  without  the  fign  “  have?  become 
-  name — named — named,”  which  are  the  roots  of  the  verb, 
from  one  or  other  of  which  all  the  other  forms  may  be  com- 
pofed,  by  placing  the  figns  properly  with  them. 


g- 


There  are  about  four  thoufand  five  hundred  verbs  in  the  Enw 
lilh  language }  and  of  thefe,  four  thoufand  three  hundred,  at  the 
leaf!,  are  obferved  to  form  thefe  roots  after  one  and  the  fane 
manner,  viz.  by  the  addition  of  the  fyUable  «  to  the  firft 
root :  for  in  all  thefe  verbs,  the  fecond  and  third  roots  are  alike. 
But  of  the  remaining  two  hundred  verbs,  feme  are  obferved 
to  have  all  the  three  roots  alike,  and  feme  few  the  firft  and 
third,  others  the  fecond  and  third  alike,  but  not  ending  in  e  , 
whilft  the  reft  have  all  the  three  roots  different  from  each  other. 


Now  although  two  hundred  verbs  are  but  a  very  fmall  num¬ 
ber  in  comparifon  of  the  reft,  which  form  their  roots  in  a  man¬ 
ner  fo  very  eafy  and  regular :  yet  it  is  obferved,  that  many  of 
thefe  two  hundred  are  of  the  moft  frequent  ufe  in  the  language » 
fo  that  it  is  of  as  much  confcquence  to  reduce  the  formation  or 
their  roots  to  feme  rules,  as  it  is  to  fhew  the  rule  by  which  the 
roots  of  all  the  reft  of  the  verbs  are  formed. 


It 
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It  has  been  propofed,  that  four  conjugations  {hall  be  eftablifh- 
cd  in  the  Englifh ;  and  that  all  the  verbs,  in  which  the  three 
roots  are  the  fame,  {hall  be  confidered  as  of  the  firft  conjugation : 
thofe  in  which  the  firft:  and  third  root  is  the  fame,  as  of  the  fe- 
cond  conjugation :  thofe  in  which  the  fecond  and  third  are  the 
fame,  as  of  the  third  conjugation  :  thofe  in  which  all  the  three 
roots  arc  different,  as  of  the  fourth  conjugation  *.  But  the 
diftindtions  above  mentioned  do  not  feem  to  be  of  fufficient 
confequence  to  eftablifta  different  conjugations  upon.  For  the 
principal  ufe  of  a  diftindtion  of  conjugation  is,  to  diredfc  the  learner 
how  to  deduce  all  the  forms  of  the  verb  from  one  or  two  princi- 
pal  forms,  which  are  fuppoftd  to  be  known :  yet  although  it  is 
known,  that  an  Englifh  verb  is  of  one  of  the  claffes  which  are 
confidered  as  of  the  fecond,  or  third,  or  fourth  conjugations 
and  the  firft  root  of  the  verb  is  aifo  known :  the  learner  will  not; 
from  fuch  knowledge,  be  able  to  form  the  other  two  roots. 
And  befides,  feveral  verbs,  whereof  the  fecond  and  third  roots 
do  not  end  in  “  ed>”  although  they  are  both  alike,  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  third  conjugation,  along  with  the  great  number 
of  verbs  of  which  the  fecond  and  third  roots  always  end  in “  c&T 

Thus,  the  verb  c<  to  ft  and ”  will  be  of  the  fame  conjugation 
with  the  verb  “  to  call”  or  with  the  verb  “  to  labour  ’’  although 
the  firft  verb  makes  “  I  ft  and— 1 flood— 1  have  flood”  in  its  three 
capital  tenfes,  whilft  the  others  make,  <c  I  call — I  called — I  have 
“  called”  “I  labour — I  laboured — I  have  laboured  ”  in  the  fame 
three  tenfes.  And  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  formation  of  theft  tenfes 
of  the  firft  verb,  is  made  by  a  different  rule  from  that  which  is 
obferved  in  the  formation  of  the  fame  tenfes  in  the  two  laft  verbs. 

It  appears  therefore  the  moft  fuitable  to  the  Englifh  language, 
to  eftablifti  but  one  regular  conjugation  for  its  verbs  >  in  which 
conjugation,  the  fecond  and  third  root  of  the  verb  always  ends  in 
*•  edfl  or,  what  is  to  the  fame  effedt,  the  firft  and  ftcond  pre- 

*  See  Dr.  Ward’s  Four  Eflays  on  the  Englifh  language. 
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terites  of  the  indicative  mood,  always  end  in  u  eJ”  in  the  firft 
perfon  lingular ;  and  to  confider  all  the  verbs  which  do  not  agree 
with  this  conjugation  as  irregular* 

The  irregular  verbs  may  be  reduced  to  claffes,  each  clafe  con¬ 
fining  of  fuch  verbs  as  derive  their  fecond  and  third  roots  from 
the  firft,  or  their  third  roots  from  the  firft  or  fecond,  nearly  by 
the  fame  kind  of  variation  j  and  this  proceeding  will  reduce  the 
Englifh  verbs  to  rule,  fo  far  as  they  are  capable  of  fuch  redudion. 
This  will  be  much  more  for  the  benefit  of  learners,  efpecially  of 
foreigners,  who  have  principally  an  occafion  for  fuch  a  help  to 
the  memory ;  and  therefore  this  proceeding  will  be  made  ufe  of 
in  the  pradical  part  of  this  book* 


SECTION  VIIL 

Of  the  moods  of  verbs  in  general. 


THESE  are  different  manners  of  forming  expreflions  of  a. 

verbal  ftate  confidered  under  its  three  capital  diftindions* 
of  being  the  objed  of  adual  perception,  or  of  memory*  or  of 
forefight,  for  the  fake  of  adding  other  circumftances  to  each  of 
thefe  diftindiens,  by  forms  of  the  verb  ilfelfe 


The  fimpleft  of  all  the  moods  is  the  infinitive,  in  which  I  alfo 
comprehend  the  participles.  For  the  forms  of  this  mood  repre- 
fent  a  verbal  ftate  under  the  threefold  diftindion  above  mentioned, 
and  no  other.  The  firff,  or  prefent  tenfe  of  the  mood,  and  the 
participle  prefent,  either  of  them  exprefles  a  verbal  ffate,  as  it  is, 
or  may  be,  the  objed  of  adual  perception  j  the  fecond,  or  preter- 
tenfe,  and  the  participle  paft,  exprefs  a  ftate  as  it  is,  or  may  be, 
the  objed  of  memory  ;  and  the  future  tenfe,  as  well  as  the  fu¬ 
ture  participle,  exprefs  a  ftate  as  it  is,  or  may  be,  the  objed  of 
forefigh*. 
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The  other  moods  (which  I  (hall  call  the  definitive  moods)  may 
conveniently  enough  be  reduced  to  four  j  the  eftablilhed  names 
of  which  are,  the  indicative,  the  imperative,  the  potential,  and 
the  fubjundtive. 

I  include  in  the  potential  mood,  thofe  forms  of  the  verb 
which  have  been  confidered  as  forming  certain  moods,  called 
the  elective,  the  determinative,  the  obligative,  and  the  com- 
pulfive  moods  $  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  tenfes  of  the  verb  which 
have  the  figns  €t  may— might —would— /hould  and  mujl/'  as  well 
as  thofe  which  have  the  figns  “  can  and  could**9  For  the  (bates 
denoted  by  the  former  figns,  have  a  relation  to  power  confidered 
either  as  permiflive,  fpontaneous,  or  obligative.  And  as  the  di- 
ftin&ion  of  moods  in  verbs  is  chiefly  eftablifhed  for  the  convenience 
of  reducing  the  feveral  forms  of  verbs  to  certain  clafles  in  teach¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  aflift  the  learner’s  memory ;  thefe  clafles  (hould 
be  reduced  to  as  few  as  may  be  confident  with  peripicuity  j  left 
inftead  of  aflifting  the  memory,  the  too  great  number,  and  the 
too  great  fubtlety  of  the  diftindtions,  (hould  perplex  it. 

SECTION  IX. 

Of  the  moods  of  verbs  in  f  articular. 

I  BEGIN  what  I  propofe  to  fay  of  each  mood  in  particular, 
with  an  account  of  the  infinitive  mood,  as  it  is  the  moft  Am¬ 
ple  of  them  alL 

The  forms  of  this  mood  are  called  tenfes,  as  the  forms  of  all 
the  other  moods  are.  But  thefe  forms  do  not  relate  to  time  efti- 
mated  by  the  time  of  fpeaking,  as  the  tenfes  of  the  other  moods 
do.  There  is  a  definitive  verb  in  every  fentence,  which  deter¬ 
mines  whether  the  time,  to  which  the  fentence  relates,  is  the  time 
of  (peaking,  or  fomc  point,  or  period,  preceding,  or  fuccced- 

V  See  Mr.  White’s  Eflay  on  the  Englifh  verb. 

B  b  z  ing 
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ing  the  time  of  fpeaking.  And  the  fituation  of  the  verbal  date 
may  be  that  denoted  by  any  of  the  tenfes  of  the  infinitive  mood, 
at  the  time,  or  before  the  time,  or  after  the  time  of  fpeaking. 
For  a  flate  may  be  confidered  as  in  continuance,  or  as  capable  of 
being  the  objed  of  adual  perception,  or  fo  far  as  it  is  over,  and 
confequently  a  mere  objed  of  the  memory,  or  as  propofed  or 
forefeen,  and  confequently  as  a  mere  objed  of  future  exigence, 
at  any  time,  pad,  prefent,  or  to  come.  And  the  being  in  one 
of  thefe  circumdances,  without  determining  the  time  when, 
is  the  fituation  under  which  verbal  dates  are  reprefented  by  the 
forms  of  the  infinitive  mood,  and  by  the  participles  $  as  has  been 
already  obferved. 

Thus,  u  to  propofe  fucb  a  thing — to  have  propofed  it— to  be 
««  about  to  propofe  it — is — was— or  will  be — confidered  as  a  proof 
“  of  difcernment ,”  are  all  fentences  which  may  be  ufcd  on  fome 
occafions  with  propriety.  So  that  either  the  pad,  prefent,  or 
future  tenfe  of  the  infinitive  mood  may  be  referred  to  the  time 
of  fpeaking,  or  to  time  preceding,  or  fucceeding  that  time,  as 
it  is  here  referred  to  the  forms  t(  is— was,  and  will  be?  or  as  it 
may  be,  to  the  forms  of  any  other  definitive  verb. 

The  participles,  whether  ufed  adjedively,  or  in  coalefcence, 
cxprefs  verbal  dates  under  the  fame  didindions,  not  referring  to 
one  time  more  than  another. 


SECTION  X. 

Of  the  definitive  moods  of  verbs  in  general . 

TH  E  verb  in  every  form  of  each  of  thefe  moods,  gives  no¬ 
tice  that  the  compofition  of  the  expreffion  of  the  objed, 
or  fubjed,  to  which  any  of  thefe  forms  is  applied,  isdopped; 

and  that  the  whole  objed,  the  compofition  of  the  exprefiion 

whereof 
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whereof  is  fo  flopped,  is  of  a  certain  verbal  lpecies,  the  cha- 
raderiftic  of  which  is  the  ftate  contained  in  the  fignification  of 
the  verb. 

Every  verb  in  thefe  moods,  of  confequence,  contains  in  it  a 
declaration  concerning  fome  fubjed  j  and  therefore  no  verb  in 
any  of  thefe  moods  can  be  ufed,  without  having  relation  to  {bch 
fubjed,  either  exprefled,  or  underftood.  So  that  no  definitive 
verb  is  compleat  fenfe  in  itfelf;  but  requires  a  fubjed  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to,  in  order  to  make  it  fuch  fenfe.  There  are  three  in- 
ftances  in  which  this  fubjed  is  almoft  conftantly  underftoodj  a* 
the  fubjed  is  always  the  fpeaker  himfelf.  Thefe  inftances  are, 
«  a  quejlion — a  command,  and  a  wijb." 

We  have  fhewn  already,  that  a  queftion  always  depends  upon 
the  words,  **  I  would  know ,  or  I  would  be  told,  or  upon  fome 
fentence  of  the  lame  import.  And  it  is  equally  manifeft,  that  a 
command  always  depends  upon  the  words,  “  I  dire&-~~l ordain 

“ I  command,"  or  on  fome  fentence  of  the  like  import;  for  if 

the  expreffion,  “  do  this,"  be  compleated,  it  will  amount  to  the 
following  fentence,  “  I  direSl  that  you  do  this  "  and  fo  of  any  other 
command.  As  to  a  wilh,  it  is  a  declaration  that  the  coming  to  pafs 
of  fuch  or  fuch  things  would  give  the  perfon  who  wifhes  pleafure. 
Hence  a  wilh  exprefled  by  “  may  or  might,"  is  nothing  more 
than  a  declaration,  that  the  perfon  who  Ipeaks  would  receive 
pleafure,  if  what  he  reprefents  as  capble  of  being,  adually 
were.  Thus,  “  may  you  faceted’’  is  equivalent  to  the  fentence, 
u  1  am  defrosts,  or  I  am  anxious  that  tbit  reprefentation  of  you  at 
“  facceeding  Jbould  not  be  attended  with  any  contradiction  or  bin » 
“  drance  j”  and  £o  of  any  other  wilh. 

Therefore  all  the  forms  of  all  the  definitive  moods  are  declara¬ 
tions  made  concerning  fubjeds,  the  compofition  of  the  exprel- 
fions  whereof  is  compleatly  afcertamed.  But  as  in  every  quo- 

flion,  command,  or  wilh,  the  fubjed  is  always  the  lpeaker  him¬ 
felf. 
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felf,  it  is  underftood  of  courfe ;  and  nothing  is  a&ually  expreffed, 
hut*  what  the  queftion,  or  command,  or  wifh,  is  about;  only 
notice  is  given  to  underftand  the  fentence  which  immediately  re¬ 
lates  to  the  fpeaker,  by  placing  the  nominative  cafe  after  the 
verb,  or  fign  of  the  verb,  in  that  part  of  the  fentence  which  is 
expreffed,  and  which  (hews  that  which  the  queftion,  or  com¬ 
mand,  or  wifli,  is  about. 


SECTION  XI. 

Of  the  definitive  moods  in  particular^  and  firjl  of  the 

indicative  mood. 

THIS  mood  conftfts  of  fix  forms,  or  tenfes,  fo  eftabliftied, 
that  two  of  them  relate  to  time  prefent,  two  to  time  pad, 
and  two  to  time  to  come,  the  prefent  time,  by  which  the  time 
pad,  and  to  come,  is  eftimated,  being  confidered  as  the  time  of 
fpeaking,  unlefs  notice  is  given  to  the  contrary.  One  of  each  of 
thefe  pairs  of  tenfes,  in  the  active  voice,  reprefents  the  verbal  ftate 
as  not  compleated,  and  the  other  tenie  of  each  pair,  as  com- 
pleated  in  fome  degree,  or  as  intirely  compleated  and  over. 

In  the  middle,  and  paffive  voice,  the  verbal  word  which  is 
added  to  the  feveral  forms  or  tenfes  of  the  verb  “  to  be”  always 
reprefents  the  verbal  ftate  denoted  by  it  as  the  objedfc  of  a&ual  per¬ 
ception  ;  but  two  of  the  tenfes  of  the  verb  <c  to  be”  in  this  mood, 
relate  to  time  prefent,  two  to  time  paft,  and  two  to  time  to 
come:  and  one  tenfe  of  each  pair  expreffes  ct  being  ”  fo  far  as 
it  is  paft  and  over  at  the  time  to  which  it  relates ;  and  by  this 
means  the  verbal  ftate  expreffed  by  the  participial  forms  as  the 
object  of  perception,  is  (hewn  to  have  its  “  being ”  paft  or  over, 
in  time  paft,  prefent,  or  to  come ;  which  way  of  reprefenting 
its  lt  being  ”  as  paft,  is  of  the  fame  effedt  with  reprefenting  it  as 

over  by  another  different  verbal  word  ;  as  is  done  in  the  fecond 

preterite. 
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preterite,  the  pluperfed,  and  fecond  future  of  the  adive  voice* 
Thus,  “  I  have  given — I  bad  given— I Jball  have  given”  are  ex- 
preflions  nearly  equivalent  to,  tc  I  have  been  giving — I  bad  been 
“  giving — I Jball  have  been  giving This  will  be  more  parti¬ 
cularly  fhewn,  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  tenfes  feparately* 

Of  the  imperative  mood. 

This  mood,  as  is  already  (hewn,  is  only  a  fet  of  forms  effa- 
blifhed  to  exprefs  what  the  fpeaker  enjoins,  or  directs,  in  an  ex¬ 
peditious  manner ;  by  giving  notice  to  the  hearer  to  underftand 
the  fentence  which  (hould  exprefs  the  fpeaker’s  intention  to  di- 
red  or  enjoin,  whilft  he  only  declares  what  the  diredion  or  in¬ 
junction  is  about* 

An  entreaty,  or  prayer,  is  exprefled  by  the  forms  of  this 
mood,  as  well  as  a  command.  For  an  entreaty  agrees  with  a 
command  in  this,  that  both  equally  fignify  what  the  fpeaker 
would  have  to  be,  or  to  be  done,  or  to  be  granted*  But  the 
perfons  to  whom  commands  are  given,  are  fuppofed  to  be  fuch 
as  the  fpeaker  can  compel,  or  oblige  to  fulfill  his  injunctions  $ 
whereas,  the  perfons  to  whom  entreaties  are  ufed,  arc  fuppofed 
to  be  fuch  as  the  fpeaker  cannot  compel,  or  oblige  “  to  be ”  or 
M  do?  what  he  fignifies  he  would  have  “  to  be"  or  u  to  be 
u  done? 

A  mere  queftlon  may  be  put  into  the  form  of  this  mood ;  as 
in  the  expreflion,  €t  tell  me  wbo  that  gentleman  is  J  for  inded  a 
queflion  is,  in  its  nature,  either  a  command,  or  an  entreaty,  to 
give  an  anfwcr  to  it* 

Of  the  potential  mood. 

Th  b  import  of  the  figns  of  this  mood  will  confirm  the  account 
which  is  given  above  of  the  nature  of  verbal  ftates  $  for  it  is  ap¬ 
parent,  that  the  figns  4t  Jball — will”  (from  which  <c  Jhould ”  and 

«« would” 
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«c  vnuld”  are  derived)  “  can — may"  and  “  mud?  each  of  them 
denotes  a  ftate  which  may  be  expreffed  by  words  that  have  no 
verb  in  them.  As  for  inftance*  "  Jball"  denotes  any  ftatc  which 
is  analogous  to  a  ftatc  of  compulsion*  "  will"  any  ftate analogous 
to  a  ftate  of  volition  can”  any  ftate  analogous  to  a  ftate  of 
ability ; cc  may  ”  any  ftate  analogous  to  a  ftate  of  freedom’from  con- 
tradi&ion ;  <c  mujl ?  any  ftatc  analogous  to  a  ftate  of  inevitable  ne- 
ceflity.  But  when  thefe  ftates  are  expreffed  by  fubftantives  alone, 
or  by  fubftantives  with  other  words  depending  on  them,  the 
principle  by  which  the  ftates  exift  cannot  be  communicated  to 
them  occafionally,  and  with-held  occasionally.  Whereas,  the 
principle  by  which  they  exift,  when  they  are  expreffed  by  thefe 
verbal  forms,  * c  Jhall — wi  11 — can- — may  "  and  <c  mujl,  may  be 
deftroyed  at  pleafure  by  the  negative  t(  not *  as,  Jhallnot — 

“  will  not _ cannot. — •may  not—— mujl  not  2  and  likewife  may  be 

reftored  at  pleafure  5  as,  tc  you  Jhall  not ,  you  Jhall— ~you  will  not9 
«<  you  will  "  and  fo  of  other  inftances.  The  ftates  denoted  by 
thefe  figns  are  likewife  charadteriftics  of  fpecies.  For  any  objedt 
with  “  Jhall  ”  depending  upon  its  name,  is  in  a  fituation  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  of  11  an  objeft  compelled any  objedt  with  ct  will, 
to  that  of  €i  an  objeft  willing  “  or  “  intending  ?  any  objedt  with 
«  can”  to  that  of  <c  an  objeft  enabled  •?  any  objedt  with  “  may* 
to  that  of  “  an  obj eft  freed  from  contradiftion?  any  objedt  with 
t(  mufi"  to  that  of  “  an  objeft  neceJJitated  "  The  ftates  denoted 
by  thefe  figns,  as  likewife  by  “  could — might — Jhould — would , 
are  all  definitive,  /.  e.  they  all  give  notice,  that  compofition  of  the 
exprefiion  on  which  any  of  them  depends  is  compleated,  and 
that  the  ftate  denoted  by  the  fign,  affedts  the  whole  objedt  that 
is  denoted  by  the  exprefiion,  which  is  compleated  as  to  its  com¬ 
pofition,  and  on  which  the  fign  depends.  Thefe  figns  are  there¬ 
fore  real  definitive  verbs,  but  are  considered  only  as  figns,  be- 
caufe  they  are  feldom  ufed  alone,  but  with  another  verbal  form 
depending  on  them.  The  verbal  forms  which  depend  upon 
thefe  figns,  are  the  prefent  and  paft  tenfes  of  the  infinitive  mood, 

without  the  fign  “  to  ?  and  when  thefe  forma  are  ufed  in  depen¬ 
dent 
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deuce  on  the  figns  “  can— may  J  &c.  they  denote  Hates  merely 
as  imagined,  or  forefeen,  or  remembered,  or  fomc  way  colleCicd' 
by  induction  from  the  Hates  which  are  denoted  by  the  figns, 
from  other  circumflances.  Thus  in  the  expreffiou,  “  I  can  read? 
the  Hate  of  ability  denoted  by  “  can”  is  a  Hate  actually  exiAing 
at  the  time  in  which  the  words  are  fpoke  •,  but  the  Hate  of 
“  reading  ”  is  not  in  aCtual  exiflence,  although  it  may  be  brought 
into  immediate  exigence,  if  the  perfon  denoted  by  “  T*  exerts 
his  ability,  by  performing  the  aCfc  of  reading.  And  in  the  ex¬ 
preffion,  “  the  letters  may  be  come”  11  the  letters  being  come”  is  only 
an  imagined  prefent  Hate.  And  <c  may*  (hews,  that  nothing  is 
perceived  which  contradicts  the  reality  of  what  is  only  ima¬ 
gined.  In  the  expreffion,  “  you  may  go”  it  is  manifeft  that 
“  your  going”  is  a  confequence  of  the  Hate  of  freedom  from  con* 
tradidtion  that  if  granted  to  “.you”  by  the  word  f<  may  y  la  that 
the  Hate  “go”  is  a  kind  of  future  Hate^  or  a  confequence  fore¬ 
men,  of  the  Hate  of  freedom  from  contradiction  that  is  chanted* 
But  as  this  confequence  will  moH  probably  immediately  enfue 
upon  the  leave  granted,  it  is  confidered  as  an  objeCfc  of  aCtual  per* 
ception,  as  much  as  the  Hate  denoted  by  “  may”  on  which  it 
depends.  If  a  Hate,  confidered  as  paH,  depends  upon  “  may” 
it  is  ufually  an  imagined  Hate,  and  not  one  actually  remembered* 
as  when  it  is  faid,  <c  fucb  a  thing  may  have  been”  the  thing  is 
imagined  as  exiHing  in  time  pafl,  and  it  is  aflerted  that  what  is 
imagined,  is  not  attended  with  any  contradictory  circumHance. 
So  if  a  verb  of  the  prelcnt  form  of  Ae  infinitive  mood  depends 
upon  “  mujl”  the  Hate  denoted  by  it  is  either  imagined,  and 
fuch  circumHances  are  perceived  to  attend  it,  as  induce  a  neceffi* 
ty  of  looking  upon  what  is  imagined  as  a  certainty :  or  the  Hato 
is  a  confequence  inevitable  of  fomc  reafon  given,  or  to  be  given  * 
or  of  fomething  undcrHood,  though  not  mentioned.  Thus  in 
the  exprefiion,  “  they  mujl  be  at  their  journeys  end  by  this  time " 
Their  Hate  of  being  is  only  imaginary  in  the  fpeaker;  but  he  has 
fuch  reafons  for  what  he  only  imagines,  that  the  imagined  con¬ 
fequence  appears  to  him  as  necefiarily  true.  So  in  the  expreffion, 

C  c  uy** 
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«  mfl  go”  “  your  going,"  is  reprefented  as  unavoidable,  but  as 

a  date  forefeen,  and  not  actually  prefent.  If  a  verb  of  the  pad 
form  depends  upon  <c  muf,"  the  date  denoted  by  it  is  imagined 
a6  having  exiftcd  in  time  pad;  and  fome  reafons  exprefled,  or 
underflood,  make  what  is  only  imagined,  appear  neceflarily 
true  j  as  in  the  exprcffion,  “  things  rnufl  have  mifcarried . 

The  dates,  “  Jhould — would — could — might  ,"  in  fome  appli¬ 
cations  of  them,  exprefs  the  dates  denoted  by  “  Jhall— will— . 

«  can _ may*'  as  merely  remembered  ;  and  in  other  applications 

they  exprefs  imagined  dates  which  depend  upon  them  as  led 
certain,  or  lefs  probable  than  thofe  dates  are  reprefented,  when, 
they  depend  upon  the  figns,  44  Jhall — will— can— may.  The 
figns,  “  Jhould — would,"  &c.  are  ufed  in  the  former  fenfe  in 
fuch  expreffions  as  the  following;  “  be  faid  that  be  Jhould  would 

_ could— might  do  thk  or  that"  For  the  words  which  he 

really  fpoke  were,  u  1  Jhall— wt  ll —  can— may  do  this  or  that . 
But  as  what  is  did,  is  confidered  as  merely  remembered 
fome  time  after  he  did  it,  the  dates  which  he  denoted  by  the 
prefent  forms,  **  Jhall — will— can— may,  are  now  confidered  as 
pad,  and  therefore  are  now  denoted  by  “  Jhould — would— could— 
u  might "  So  in  the  expreffions,  <c  this  might  be  done  formerly, 
41  but  mujl  not  be  done  now — 1  could  do  this  yejlerday,  but  cannot 
“  now — they  would  do  thus  in  fpite  of  what  1  could  fay*  The 

dates  denoted  by  “  might — could,  and  would,"  are  the  dates 
«*  may— can— will,"  confidered  as  pad,  or  as  merely  remem-* 
bered  at  the  time  of  fpcaking.  Thefe  figns  are  ufed  in  the 
latter  fenfe  in  fuch  expreffions  as,  41  they  Jhould — would— could— * 
44  might  be  at  fuch  a  place  "  for  “  their  being  at  fuch  a  place  * 
is  only  an  imagined  date,  confidered  as  lefs  certain,  or  probable 
than  it  would  be,  if  it  were  did,  44  they  Jhall— will— can— may 
44  be  at  at  fuch  a  place"  When  the  pad  form  of  the  infinitive 
mood  depends  on  thefe  figns,  the  date  exprefled  is  ufually  alto¬ 
gether  imaginary,  and  never  has  an  a&ual  exidencc  ;  for  if'  I 

fey  44  be  could _ might— would— Jhould  have  done  this  or  that, .  I 

J  in 
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in  effeft  fay  that  it  3s  not  really  done.  Thus  much  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  fhew  the  general  nature  of  this  mood  :  I  have  faid  more 
of  it  than  of  the  other  moods,  becaufe  the  imaginary  nature  of 
the  dependent  ftates  concerned  in  it,  and  the  very  extenfivc  na¬ 
ture  of  the  ftates  denoted  by  its  figns,  occafion  the  forms  of 
which  it  confifts,  to  be  applied  in  a  great  variety  of  meanings, 
and  oftentimes  in  a  very  indefinite  meaning. 

Of  the  fubjun&ive  mood . 

This  mood  has  little  or  no  variation  of  perfon;  and  the  forms 
of  the  firft  perfons  of  its  tenfes  are  not  much  different  from  the 
correfpondent  tenfes  of  the  indicative  mood,  except  in  the  verb 
“  to  be”  which  has  in  its  prefent  tenfe  u  1  bef  and  in  its  firft 
preterite  “  I  were  ”  This  mood  is  now  little  ufed,  the  indica¬ 
tive  being  fubftituted  in  its  place:  yet  the  beft  Englilh  writers 
have  ufually  fubjoined  the  forms  of  it  to  expreflions  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  words,  “  before — ere —  (ufed  as  a  kind  of  con¬ 
junctions)  except — bowfoever  or  however — if — left— Jo — though  or 
although — till  or  until — unlefe — whether — wbojoever  or  whoever 
“  — - wbatfoever  or  whatever  ;**  fo  that  the  mood  muft  be  retained 
in  the  form  of  conjugation,  though  its  tenfes  are  no  way  different 
in  fignification  from  the  correfponding  tenfes  of  the  indicative 
mood. 


SECTION  XII. 

Of  the  tenfes  of  verbs . 

THESE  have  been  explained,  in  a  great  meafure,  in  what 
is  faid  of  the  nature  of  the  verb  in  general,  and  of  the 
feveral  moods  in  particular  to  which  the  tenfes  belong.  Indeed 
nothing  more  remains  to  be  faid  concerning  the  tenfes  of  the  in¬ 
finitive  mood;  and  the  participles. 


Cc  £ 
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The  tcnfcs  of  the  other  moods  may  be  much  illuftrated,  by 
refolving  the  tenfes  of  the  indicative  mood  of  any  fimple  verb 
(fuch  as  the  verb  “  to  bave”)  by  the  tenfes  of  the  verb  u  to  be” 
in  the  manner  following. 


The  firft  perfon  of  the  tenfes  themfelvcs. 

J  lave 
Had 


Prefent 
Firft  preterite 
Firft  future 

Second  preterite 
Pluperfe& 
Second  future 


1 Jhatt  bave 

1  bave  had 
I  bad  bad 
I  Jball  bave  bad 


The  tenfes  refolved. 

1  am  having 
I  was  having 
J Jball  be  having 

J  am  having  bad 
I  was  having  bad 
1  Jball  be  having  bad 


The  three  laft  tenfes  may  likewife 
mg  manner. 

Second  preterite  1  bave  bad 

Pluperfect  I  bad  bad 

Second  future  I Jball  bave  bad 


be  refolved  in  the  follow- 

I  bave  been  having 
I  bad  been  having 
J  Jball  bave  been  having 


By  obferving  thefe  tenfes  thus  refolved,  it  appears  that  the 
prefent  reprefents  the  ftate  "  having  ”  as  aa  ©bjc&  of  aCtual  per¬ 
ception,  or  as  in  continuance,  at  the  prefent  time  {#.  e.  at  the 
time  in  which  the  words  “  1  bave  99  are  fpoke)  and  that  the  power 
of  the  definitive  verb  “  am”  included  in  “  have”  reprefents  the 
fpeaker  as  in  being  at  that  time. 

The  firft  preterite  as  refolved  into  “  I  was  having”  reprefents 
the  ftate  of  “  having”  as  an  objwft  of  a&ual  perception  in  time 
paft,  which  time  is  denoted  by  the  definitive  verb  “  was”  re- 
prefenting  the  fpeaker  as  in  being  at  that  time.  But  die  word 
««  bad ”  may  be  likewife  confidered  as  denoting  the  ftate  of 
having 99  as  a  mere  object  not  of  aCtual  perception  at  the 
time  of  fpcaking.  Hence  this  tenfe  has  an  indefinite  mean¬ 
ing.  For  it  may  either  denote  a  ftate  as  in  continuance  at 

fomc 
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fome  time  paft,  or  as  finifhed  and  over  at  the  time  prefent,  or 
as  not  actually  perceived  at  any  time. 

The  firft  future  reprefents  the  ftate  of  <c  having?  as  an  objedfc 
of  actual  perception  at  fome  time  not  come  when  the  words  of 
the  tenfe  are  (poke. 

The  other  three  tenfes  may  each  of  them  be  refolved  two 
ways;  that  is  to  fay,  by  confidering  either  the  ftate  “  having  bad * 
as  an  object  of  mere  memory,  /.  e .  as  paft  and  over,  and  by  re¬ 
ferring  this  ftate  to  time  prefent  by  “  1  am?  to  time  paft  by 
tc  I  was?  and  to  time  to  come  by  “  I  Jhall  he  ?  or  by  confider- 
ing  the  ftate  “having"  as  in  continuance,  and  referring  k  to 
time  ended  at  prefent  by  “I have  been?  or  to  time  ended  at 
fome  time  paft  by  u  I  bad  been?  or  to  time  confidered  as  ended 
at  fome  future  period,  by  M  I  Jhall  have  been** 

Which  way  Ibcver  thefe  three  tenfes  are  refolved,  the  firft  of 
them,  or  preterperfeft  tenfe,  or  fecond  preterite  (for  it  is  called 
by  both  thefe  names)  has  relation  to  prefent  time :  and  therefore 
it  is  never  ufed  to  refer  a  ftate  to  any  period  of  time  that  is  quite 
over  when  the  tenfe  is  fpoke ;  as  for  inftance,  we  do  not  fay 
<f  they  have  had  fuccefs  lajl  year — a  month  ago — yejlerday? 
6cc.  becaufe  “  lajl  year— a  month  ago— yejlerday?  are  periods 
of  time  quite  ended  when  the  words  are  fpoke.  But  the 
firft  preterite,  as  being  an  indefinite  tenfe,  is  ufed  on  fuch  ooca- 
fions ;  as  in  the  expreffions,  u  they  had  fuccefs  lajl  year— a  month 
**  ago — yejlerday?  &c.  and  we  fay,  <e  they  have  had  fuccefs — 
“  this  year— this  month — tthday?  &c.  becaufe  thefe  periods  of 
time  are  prefent  when  the  words  are  /poke. 

There  are  two  forms  of  each  of  the  Engli/h  future  tenfes ; 
the  one  form  by  **  will?  and  the  other  by  u  Jhall .*■ 
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“  Will"  denotes  a  future  ftate,  which  fome  perfon  determines 
concerning  himfclf ;  but  a  ftate  which  he  only  forefees,  believes, 
hopes,  fears,  fuppofes,  or  is  told  concerning  other  perfons  or 

obje&s. 

«<  Shall”  denotes  a  Future  ftate  which  fome  perfon  only  fore- 
fees,  believes,  hopes,  fears,  fuppofes,  or  is  told,  concerning 
himfelf ;  but  a  ftate  which  he  determines  concerning  other  per¬ 
fons  or  objects. 

In  fentences  ufed  on  common  occafions,  if  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  perfon  who  determines  the  future  ftate,  or  of  him  who 
forefees,  believes,  &c.  fuch  ftate ;  this  perfon  is  underftood  to 
be  the  fame  who  fpeaks  each  fentenee,  and  who  of  confequence 
himfelf,  fingly,  or  united  with  others,  bears  the  ftrft  perfon. 
Therefore  the  fentences,  “  I— we  will  go,”  “  you — be — they 
c«  flail  Jlay”  are  equivalent  to,  “  I— we  who  j peak  determine  to 
«  go*”  “  I — we  who  fpeak  determine  that  you— be— they  flay.” 

But  the  fentences,  “  1—we  J hall  go”  “  you— be— they  will 
«*  Jlay”  are  equivalent  to,  “  1 — we  wbo  fpeak  forefee,  hope ,  fear, 
&c.  our  going,”  and  “  your — his—tbetr  flaying” 

In  poetic  or  fublime  language,  the  words,  “  it  is  irrevocably 
“  determined f  or  fome  words  of  the  like  import,  are  frequently 
left  to  be  underftood  from  the  nature  of  the  ftile  and  fubje^b 
Thus,  in  the  Pfaims,  u  they  (i.  e.  the  heavens  and  the  earth)  fhall 
"  perifb ,  but  thou  (Le.  O  God)  Jhalt  endure that  is  to  fay, 
At  it  is  irrevocably  determined  that  they  flail  perifb  J  &c. 

In  compound  fentences,  if  the  words,  u  it  is  determined — or- 
*'  dained — decreed — refohed,”  or  other  words  of  like  import,  be 
a&ually  mentioned  in  connexion  with  a  fentence  containing  a  fu¬ 
ture  ftate,  the  form  by  “flail”  is  always  ufed;  as,  “  it  is  deter¬ 
mined — ordained,  &c,  that  I— you— be— we— they  flail  fucceed. 
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In  compound  fcntences,  if  a  perfon  is  reprefented  fti  deter¬ 
mining  or  fixing  his  own  future  (late,  <c  •will"  is  ufed  $  if  the  fii» 
ture  ftate  of  other  perfons  or  otytQs,"  Jhall"  is  ufed. 

As,  “  1  determine  that  Twill  go — that  you— be— they  Jhall flay ” 
“  John  determines — refolves  that  he  will  go— that  you — James , 
“  or  any  other  perfon  y  flail,  ft  ay” 

If  in  fiicH  fentences  a  perfon  is  reprefented  as  forefeeing,  be* 
lieving,  fearing,  hoping,  fuppofing,  his  own  future  (late ;  or 
declaring  what  he  is  toLd  of  it,  “Jhall"  is  ufed ; .  if  as  forefeeingj 
believing,  & c.  or  as  declaring  what  he  is  told  of  the  future  ftate 
of  others,  "  will"  is  ufed;  as,  “  T forefee — fear — hope— am  told*_ 
“  &c.  that  I  Jhall  go — that  you — be — they  will  flay “  John 
u  forefees — fears — hopes— is  toldy  &C.  that  be  Jhall  go— that  you 
u  —James,  or  any  other  perfon  or  objeft,  but  bimfelf  and  I  will  flay  " 

Hence  thefe  rules  follow  for  the  confident  application  of 
“  will  ^Lnd  Jhall  ” 

i.  If  the  perfon  who  is  reprefcnted  as  declaring  a  future  ftate, 
or  as  having  his  thoughts  declared,  is  both  himfelf  in  the  ftate, 
and  likewife  determines  it ;  or  if  he  is  neither  himfelf  in  the  ftate, 
nor  determines  it,  “  will"  isjufed. . 

As,  “  1  will  go — you  fay  you  will  flay — John  determines— re- 
u  folves  be  will  return T  Here  11 1 — you  and  John ,”  each  de-* 
dares  a  ftate  which  himfelf  is  in,  and  alfo  determines. 

u  The  flone  will  fall — John  fays  that  James  will  be  undone ,  or; 
u  John  believes— hopes — is  told,  &c.  that  James  will  be  undone  f 
Here  “  who  make  the  declaration  concerning  the  ftone,  am 
neither  in  the  ftate,  “  will fall,9*  nor  determine  it;  and  John, 
who  is  reprefented  as  making  the  declaration,  or  having  his 
thoughts  declared  concerning  James,  ia  neither  in  the.  ftate 
“  will  be  undone  ”  nor  determines  it. . 
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2.  If  the  period  who  is  reprefcnted  a*  makbg  a  declaration, 
or  as  having  hi*  thoughts  declared,  concerning  a  future  Hate, 
is  either  himfelf  in  it,  but  does  not  determine  it,  or  is  not  him- 
felf  in  it,  but  does  determine  it,  “  Jhall”  is  ufcd. 

As,  “  1 Jhall  go— you  fay  that  you  Jhall  fay— John  fears  that 
«  be  Jhall  he  undone.” 

Here  “  l—you  and  John,"  are  each  in  the  future  Hates  which 
themfelves  are  reprefcnted  as  declaring,  or  as  thofe  whofe  thoughts 
are  declared  ;  but  they  do  not  themfeives  determine  the  Hates,  but 
fbme  other  perfon,  or  the  courfe  of  things  does  it 

“  You  Jhall  go— you  fay  that  be  Jhall  Jlay— John  determines  that 
K  Janus  Jhall  be  undone*' 

Here  tl  1 ”  who  make  the  declaration  concerning  a  you”  am 
not  in  the  Hate  “  Jbeil  go,”  but  I  determine  it »  u  you,”  who 
make  the  declaration  concerning  “  him,’'  are  not  in  the  Hate 
“  Jhall  fay  ”  but  you  determine  it ;  and  “  John,”  whofc  deter¬ 
mination  is  declared  concerning  “  James,”  is  not  in  tho  Hate 
•*  Jhall  be  undone,”  but  he  determines  it. 

Thefe  rules  account  for  the  change  of  fignt,  when  two  perfons 
repeat  the  feme  thing  with  regard  to  future  Hates.  Thus  my  friend 
comes  to  me,  and  fays,  “  you  will  be  pmijhed if  I  tell  this  to 
another  perfon,  I  do  it  in  thefc  words,  “  my  friend  tells  me  that  I 
“  Jhall  be  punijbed.”  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  my  friend  is  not 
himfelf  in  the  future  Hate  of  punifhment,  but  I  am,  and  we  neither 
of  us  determine  itj  therefore  he  exprefles  a  future  Hate,  which  he 
is  neither  in,  nor  determines  by  “  will but  I  am  b  it,  and  do  not 
determbe  it,  therefore  I  exprefsit  by  “Jhall.”  Had  the  magiflrate, 
who  determines  the  Hate,  declared  it  to  me,  the  words  would  have 
been,  "you  Jhall  be  pmijhed ■“  becaufe  he  determines  the  Hate,  and 
is  not  in  it.  If  I  tell  thefe  words  again,  I  fall  fey,  “  the  magifratt 
“  tells  me  that  I Jhall  be  punijbed-,”  for  I  am  in  die  Hate  as  1  was 
before,  and  do  not  determbe  it  any  more  than  I  did  before^^ 
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**  Would  JJjould"  are  applied  on  the  fame  principles  with 
f 9  will  and  Jhall,  *  only  in  compound  fentences  they  depend  on 
the  firft  preterite  or  pluperfect ;  as,  «  /  /aid  I  would— you— be 
Jhould  go,  1  be  bad  forefecn  that  be  Jhould—tbey  would  go  \  * 
'and  fo  of  other  inftances. 


It  is  manifeft,  that  in  the  tenfes  of  the  indicative  mood,  the 
verbal  ftate  is  always  confidered  as  in  adual  continuance  at  fome 
time,  paft,  prcfent,  or  to  come,  or  as  actually  paft  and  over  at 
fome  time,  paft,  prefent,  or  to  come. 

So  that  the  ftate  confidered  as  merely  cc  about  to  be  "  or  as 
any  other  ways  barely  contingent,  is  not  taken  notice  of  in  the 
tenles  of  this  mode.  Nor  does  this  mood  exprefs  the  ftate  at 
under  an  inevitable  neceffity  of  exiftcnce  at  any  time  *  and  yet 

it  is  frequently  required  to  confider,  and  to  exprefs  a  verbal  fo** 
as  in  thefe  fixations. 

The  forms  of  the  imperative  and  potential  mood,  are  intro¬ 
duced  as  fupplements  to  the  indicative,  being  intended  to  exprefc 
verbal  ftates,  either  as  In  contingent  filiations,  or  as  in  a  fitua- 
tion  of  inevitable  neceffity. 

I  have  hitherto  confidered  the  tenfes  of  the  indicative  mood  as 
they  are  applied  to  real  ftates.  For  when  they  arc  ufed  to  exprefs 
ftates  confidered  as  merely  imagined,  or  fuppofed,  the  prcfent  tenfe 
exprefles  a  ftate  as  probably  cxifting  at  the  time  of  foeaking, 
an  the  firft  preterite  a  ftate  as  not  probably  cxifting  at  that 
time  although  it  is  then  fuppofed.  Thus,  «  if  be  does  this  or 
u  tbat*  be  ts  t0  b*  blamed”  fhews  that  the  fuppofition  “  be  does  this 
*  fT  tbat'\  m*y  Pr°bably  be  true ;  but  «  if  be  did  this  or  that , 

be  would  be  blamed,"  fhews,  that  tc  bis  doing  this  or  that  ”  is 
probably  not  a  true  fuppofition.  And,  as  the  firft  preterite  is  an 
indefinite  tenfe,  the  fuppofition  may  relate  to  paft,  prefent,  or  fu¬ 
ture  time.  The  fecond  preterite,  in  fuppofitions,  exprefles  a  ftate 
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that  has  probably  been;  as,  c<  if  be  has  done  fo9  1  commend  him * 
{hews,  that  he  probably  has  done  fo.  But  the  pluperfect  ex¬ 
press  a  flate  that  probably  has  not  been ;  as t“if  be  bad  done  fa 
“  I  jhould  commend  him,  ”  {hews,  that  he  very  probably  has  not 
done  fo.  It  is  true,  that  the  indefinite  dates,  “  would  be  blamed 
a  mmmmJbouli  commend  him ,”  contribute  much  to  {hew  the  uncer¬ 
tainty 'of  the  premifed  fuppofitions  on  which  they  depend.  But 
ftill  the  tenfes,  or  forms,  “  be  did— be  bad  done,  muft  be  in 
themfelves.  of  an  indefinite  fignification ;  for  otherwife  no  coni- 
fequences  that  follow  from  them  could  make  them  fo. 

Of  the  tenfes  of  the  imperative  mood. 

There  ufually  appears  but  one  tenfo  in  this  mood,  which  i§- 
called  the  prefent  tenfe,  although  the  verbal  {late  to  which  the 
tenfe  relates*  in  almoft  all  commands  and  entreaties,  exiils  in 
time  poflerior  to  that  in  which  the  command  is  given,  or  the  en¬ 
treaty  made.  For  what  is  commanded,  or  entreated,  is  ufually 
to  be  effeded  after  the  command  is  given,  or  the  entreaty  is 
ufed ;  yet  a  command  may  be  given  concerning  a  {late  in  aCtual 
exigence ;  as  when  one  perfon  bids  another  keep  in  the  fame 
poilure  in  which  he  is;  and  fo  of  other  inflances.  Alfo  a  fup- 
pofition  may  be  made  concerning  the  {late  of  an  objed  at  fome* 
time  pail ;  and  the  fpcaker  may  enjoin  or  entreat  thofe  to  whom 
he  fpeaks,  to  look  upon  the  fuppofition  as  true,  or  to  take  it  for 
granted.  And  this  fomeiimes  occafions  a  verb  of  a  pall  tenfe  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  imperative  form ;  as  in  the  expreffion,  “  let  him  bavr 
“  been  perverfe ,  let  him  have  been  indifereet,  fill  be  dejerves  pardon , 
i.  e.  let  it  be  taken  for  granted,  that  he  has  been  perverfe,  &c. 

In  all  commands  or  entreaties,  the  flate  commanded,  or  en¬ 
treated,  muft  be  contingent ;  /.  e.  capable  of  being,  or  not  be¬ 
ing,  as  the  command  or  entreaty  exprefles  it.  For  it  is  to  no 
purpofe  tokife  commands  or  entreaties  concerning  flates  which 
are  not  capable  of  being,  or  not  being,  as  the  commands  or  en¬ 
treaties  exprefs  them,  and  that  at  the  pleafurc  of  the  objed  en¬ 
treated  or  commanded.  J 
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Of  the  tenfes  of  the  potential  mood. 

f  have,  in  a  great  meafure,  /hewn  the  general  nature  of  the 
feveral  ftates  denoted  by  the  figns  of  the  tenfes  of  this  mood,  in 
the  account  which  is  given  of  the  mood. 

It  is  necelTary  to  diftingui/h  particularly  in  the  ufe  of  thi* 
mood,  when  the  forms  of  it  are  applied  to  exprefs  real  ftates, 
and  when  only  imaginary  ones.  For  as  the  tenfes  of  the  indica¬ 
tive  mood,  when  applied  to  the  latter  purpofe,  do  not  preferve 
the  precife  diftin&ions  of  time  paft,  prefent,  and  to  come,  as 
eftimated  by  the  time  of  fpeaking,  fo  neither  do  the  tenfes  of  this 
mood,  when  applied  for  the  like  purpofe. 

"  Shall"  and  “will"  muft  be  confidered  as  figns  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  tenfe  of  this  mood,  as  well  as  of  the  future  of  the  indicative. 
For  when  it  is  faid,  <c  you  JhaU  be  as  you  are— you  will  be  as 

you  are,"  the  ftate  denoted  by  “Jhall"  is  manifeftly  a  prefent 
ftate  of  compulfion  ;  and  that  denoted  by  “  will,"  a  prefent  /late 
of  volition ;  and  fo  of  many  other  inftances  of  the  ufe  of  “Jhall" 
and  u  will"  The  figns,  “  can— may — Jhall— will — muff  when 
they  fignify  real  ftates,  and  have  the  prefent  form  of  the  infini¬ 
tive  mood  after  them,  all  relate  to  the  time  beginning  with  the 
prefent ;  as,  “  1  can — may— Jhall — will — muft  do  this  or  that— 
“  this  infant — to-morrow — next  year,"  &c.  The  fame  figns 
with  the  paft  form  of  the  infinitive  mood,  relate  to  time  ending 
before,  or  with  the  prefent;  as,  <c  be  cannot — may  not— Jhall  not 
u  —will  not—muf  not  have  done  this  or  that ,  though  you  fay  be  has'' 

The  figns  “  could— might— Jhould — would f  with  the  prefent 
of  the  infinitive  mood,  reprefent  the  depending  ftate  as  in  con¬ 
tinuance,  whenfoever  the  ftates  denoted  by  **  could — might— 
4t  Jhould — would,"  have  the  fame  effedt  with  the  ftates  denoted 
by  “  can — may— Jhall — will "  Therefore  thefe  forms  relate  to 
any  time,  paft,  prefent,  or  to  come.  To  the  paft,  as,  u  they  could 
l*  — might— would  do  this  y eft er day,  but  can — may— will  not  do  it 
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«.  n„Ci”  and  when  fpeaking  of  a  part  Gate,  we  fay,  “  be  ordered  that 
u  di things  Jhould  be foar fo though  his  order  really  was,  “  alltbings 
a jhall  befo  or  fa.’’  As  to  the  prefent  and  future,  thefeforms  are 
continually  referred  to  them  ;  as,.  “  be  could— might— Jhould— 
a  would  do. this  or  that— this  infant — to-morrow — next  year  f  ficc.. 

As  to  thefe  forms,,  when  ufed  with  the  paff  of  the.  infinitive 
mood,  they  reprefent  the  depending  (late  as  over,  whenfoevcr 
the  dates  denoted  by  “  could— might— Jhould— would,”  have  die 
fame  effed  with  thofe  denoted  by  “  can— may— Jhall— will  j’.’ 
as,  “  I  could  might — Jhould— would  have  done  this  or  that 
«  lajl  year— now— next  year’’  Hence  all  the  tenfes  in  which, 
the  date  of  the  infinitive  verb  depends  on  “  could— might,"  ficc. 
are  indefinite  tenfes,  as  the  fird  preterite,  and  pluperfed,  of  the. 
indicative  mood  are. 

Of  the  tenfes  of  the  fubjunSive  mood. 

I  have  hitherto  chiefly  confidered  the  definitive  forms  of 
verbs,  as  they  may  be  ufed  in  fentences,  each  of  which  has  no 
more’  than  one  definitive  verb  in  it.  But  definitive  daufes  are 
continually  inferted  into  other  fentences  as  dependent  members 
thereof,  by  being  turned  in  relative  daufes,  in  the  manner  al¬ 
ready  deferibed.  And  definitive  fentences  are  likewife  continu¬ 
ally  made  to  exprcls  mere  drcumdances  modifying  other  fen¬ 
tences,  by  being  placed  in  dependence  on  conjundions,  or  other 
words  which  have  the  force  of  a  relative  pronoun,  or  of  a  con- 
jundion  in  them:  fuch  as,  “  before — except — lejl- — however," 
ficc.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  forms  of  the  fub- 
jundive  mood  are  never  ufed  but  in  dependence  on  fuch  words, 
and  therefore  a  verb  in  this  mood  is  never  the  principal  verb  of  a 
fentence,  as  a  verb  in  the  indicative,  imperative,  and  potential 
mood,  may  be.  Therefore  the  forms  of  the  fubjundive  mood 
are  conftantly  ufed  to  exprefs  dates  as  merely  imagined,  or  con¬ 
ceptions  feme  way  lefs  afeertained  than  thofe  are,  which  are 

cither  the  rcfult  of  adual  perception,  or  of  memory,  or  of  de¬ 
termined 
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tsrmined  purpofe,  or  adhial  obligation.  But  the  indefinite  ten  fee 
of  the  indicative  and  potential  moods,  are  like  wife  capable  of 
being  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes;  and  as  the  tenfes  of  thefe- 
moods  relate  to  the  fame  times  to  which  the  tenfes  of  the  fub- 
j undive  mood  relate,  this  laft  mood  is  not  of  abfolute  ncccffity. 
The  whole  plan  of  the  English  language  is  formed  with  a  con- 
ftant  view  to  fimplicity ;  for  few  or.  no  varieties  are  admitted 
into  it  merely  for  the  fake  of  diverfity  of  cadence,  when  the  pre- 
cifion  of  fenfe  is  no  ways  promoted  bv  fuch  diverfity.  Hence  the 
fubjun&ivc  mood  never  was  much  ufed  in  Englifh,  and  fee  ms  to 
be  growing  more  and  more  into  difufc,.  the- indicative  being  fuW 
ftituted  for  it.. 

All  the  indefinite  tenfes  of  all  the  moods  are  peculiarly  proper 
for  fuppofitions ;  and,  when  they  are  fo  ufed,  the  nominative 
cafe  is  often  fet  after  the  verb,  or  the  fign,  and  “if”  is  omitted  j 
as,  "  did  be  conjider — bad  be  confidered — could  be — might  be — 
“  Jhould  be— 'would  be  conjider  bis  own  good3  be  could  not  do  or  have 
“  done  this  or  tbht ?  i.  e.  u  if  be  conjdered — if  be  bad  conjdered? 
&c.  Thcfc  forms  of  conftrudion  are  likewife  ufed  in  queftions, 
as  has  been  already  obferved,  when  fuch  queftions  are  made  by 
way  of  fuppofition :  only  when  a  queftion  is  afked  in  this  manner, 
the  perfon  who  aiks  it  would  be  told  whether  the  affirmative,  or 
negative  of  the  fuppofition,  is  true ;  and  this  part  of  the  fpeaker’e 
meaning,  is  fhewn  by  joining  no  claufe  to  the  fuppofition,  by 
which  a  queftion  is  afked.  Thus,  “  did  be  conjider  bis  own 
<c  good ?”  may  be  a  queftion  *3  and  the  anfwer  to  it  may  be  **  ye$'* 
or  “  no?  But  when  fuppofitions  arc  either  made  by  <c  if?  or 
by  placing  the  nominative  cafe  after  the  verb,  or  fign  of  the  verb, 
fome  fentence  is  always  connected  with  them  5  fuch  as,  **  be 
“  could  not  do  this  or  that?  in  -  the  example  above.  For  why 
fhould  fuppofitions  be  made,  but.  to  fhew  what  follows  from,  as 
is  fome  way  connected  with  them,  feeing  a  mere  fuppofition  gives 
no  information  ?  If  therefore  the  fpeaker  can  fhew  what  is.  con¬ 
nected  with  his  fuppofition,  he  does  it  by  an  additional  fentence: 

if 
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if  not,  it  is  a  notice  that  he  expedls  the  hearer  will  do  it,  by 
adding  “  yes**  or  “  no**  or  “  1  do  not  know "  or  fome  fuch  ex- 
preflion,  by  way  of  anfwer.  A  with,  when  exprefled  by  “  may  ,” 
with  the  nominative  cafe  after  it,  is  likewife  a  fuppofition,  which 
would  pleafe  the  fpeakcr  if  it  were  a  reality  ;  and  therefore  it  ad¬ 
mits  of  the  fame  form  of  conftru&ion  that  the  fuppofition  of  a 
queftion  does.  But  it  is  fhewn  to  require  no  anfwer  by  fome 
demonftrative  circumflance ;  as  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  it  is 
uttered :  or  by  fome  circumftances,  either  actually  exprefled  as 
attending  the  wifh,  or  left  to  be  fupplied  by  what  is  faid  or  done 
before  the  wifh  is  exprefled. 

Thus  much  may  be  fufficient  for  explaining  the  general  na¬ 
ture  and  ufe  of  the  tenfes  of  the  feveral  moods :  fome  particu¬ 
larities  of  conftru&ion,  in  which  they  are  applied  in  the  Eng¬ 
lifh,  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  practical  part  of  this  work, 

SECTION  XIII. 

Of  the  perfons  of  verbs . 

TH  E  diftindtions  upon  which  the  different  perfons  of  verbs 
are  founded,  arife  folely  from  the  ufe  of  language  itfelf, 
and  relate  to  the  diflindtions  of  the  feveral  fpecies  denoted  by  the 
perfonal  pronouns,  as  thefe  diftindtions  are  in  the  objects  on 
which  the  verbs  depend.  And  as  in  Englifh  the  perfonal  pro¬ 
noun  is  almoft  conflantly  applied  to  the  names  of  objedts  of  the 
firft  and  fecond  perfon,  both  Angular  and  plural,  whilft  objedts 
of  the  third  perfon  are  applied  in  both  numbers  without  the  per¬ 
fonal  pronoun :  there  is  no  abfolute  neceflity  for  a  variation  in 
the  perfonal  forms  of  the  verb  itfelf.  Hence  the  fubjundtive 
mood  in  the  Englifh  has  little  or  no  variation  of  this  kind.  But 
as  it  is  convenient  to  have  the  objedt  which  is  the  principal  in 
the  fubjedt  of  what  is  faid,  afeertained  as  precifely  as  poflible; 

the  other  definitive  moods  have  a  diftindtion  of  perfons  in  the 
2  fingular 
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fingular  number ;  fo  that  it  may  be  known  from  the  terminal 
tion  of  the  verb  alone  in  thcfc  moods,  what  perfon  the  Angular 
0bjed  bears  to  which  the  verb  is  applied.  By  this  means  the 
diftindion  between  Angle  objeds  engaged  in  the  difeourfe 
as  fpeaking,  and  fpoken  to,  is  more  efFe&ually  kept  Up,  in  \hc 
fubjeds  of  fentences,  and  of  relative  claufes,  than  if  the  verfi 
had  not  this  diftindion  of  perfon9 ;  and  both  thefe  perfonages 
are  kept  diftind  from  objeds  which  are  only  brought  into  the 
difeourfe,  as  the  materials  thereof,  and  not  as  bearing  perfonages 
in  the  difeourfe  itfelf :  confequently,  the  difeourfe  is  more  deter¬ 
minate  than  it  would  be,  without  fuch  diverfity  of  termination  in 
the  perfons  of  the  definitive  verb.  But  if  objeds,  between  which 
the  difeourfe  is  carried  on,  be  of  the  plural  number,  their  per¬ 
fons  are  only  diftinguiflied  in  this  language  by  the  perfonal  pro¬ 
nouns,  “  we"  and  “  ye"  or  “you"  being  added,  the  firft  to  the 
name  of  the  plural  objed  fpeaking,  and  the  fccond  to  the  name 
of  the  plural  objed  fpoken  to,  and  not  by  the  termination  of  the 
perfons  of  the  verb  in  the  plural  number. 

SECTION  XIV. 

Of  the  verbs  which  are  ufed  as  Jigns  of  the  tenfer 

of  other  verbs . 

THESE  make  fo  very  confiderable  a  part  of  all  the  com¬ 
pound  tenfes  of  the  Englifti  verb,  that  the  ufe  and  im¬ 
port  of  them  muff  be  particularly  accounted  for  in  a  treatife  of 
this  kind. 

Thefe  verbs  are  ufually  called  auxiliar  verbs,  and  fome  of 
them  (as  I  think)  arc  ufed  in  the  conjugating  of  verbs  in  all  the 
languages  of  Europe  ;  at  leaft  verbs  equivalent  to  “  have — bad'9 
and  “  having  "  are  ufed  as  auxiliars  in  the  French  language :  and 
M.  Du  Marfais,  a  moft  able  grammarian,  is  of  opinion,  that 
they  have  been  introduced  into  that  language  from  a  corruption. 

of 
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of  the  Latin.  “  For,  fays  he,  the  following  phrafes  tranflated 
«  literally,  will  fhew  the  verbs  "  have"  and  44  had"  applied  cx- 
««  adily  as  thefe  auxiliars  are  in  French." 

cc  Qygp  nos  noftramque  adolefcentiam  habent  -delpicatam  ;** 
Who  us  and  our  youth  have  defpifed . 

«  C*far  pracmiht  equitatum  omnem  quem  ex  omni  provincia 
«  coadtum  habebat  5”  Cafar  fent  before ,  all  the  borfe  which  be 
bad  gathered  from  the  whole  province. 

Now  the  firft  of  thefe  expreflions  really  fignifies,  "  who  bold  us 
«<  and  our  youth  in  contempt  j”  and  the  fecond,  Cecfar  fent  aU 
«  fa  ^fe  gathered  from  the  whole  province  which  be  badf  i.  <. 

which  horfc  he  had* 

The  vefbs  “  habent"  and  “ iabebant “  are  tried  in  their  proper 
fignification  of  “  bolding"  or  “  having  ,”  in  thefe  inftances ;  and 
i<  rtt  and  our  youth"  are  11  the  objects  held,  in  the  firft  inftancci 
and  “  the  borfe  gathered  from  the  whole  province  is  “  the  obje3 
«<  bad,  or  pojfejfed?  in  the  fecond.  In  procefi  of  time,  as 
M.  Du  Marfais  thinks,  the  notion  of  “  having,”  or  pojfejfmg,” 
was  transferred  by  an  abufe,  or  metaphor,  to  fuch  ftates  denoted 
by  verbs,  as  are  compleated  or  paft ;  fo  that  a  perfon  was  con- 
fidered  as  “  having”  any  ftate  which  he  had  adtually  paffed 
through,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  poffefies  his  watch,  or  any 
thing  elfe  which  is  fecurcd  to  him  as  his  property. 

Now  it  feems  to  be  evident,  diat  die  notion  of  being  l'ecured 
to  an  objedt,  in  the  Dature  of  a  fixed  poffefiion,  firft  occafioned 
the  verbs  “  have— bad"  and  “  having"  to  be  applied,  4s  ftps, 
to  paft  verbal  ftates.  For  no  part  of  thefe  ftates  can  be  conceived 
as  fecured  to  any  objedt,  till  that  objedt  has  adtually  paffed  through 
fuch  part :  becaufe  thefe  ftates  are  occafional,  and  whatsoever 
part  or  period  of  fuch  a  ftate  is  not  adtually  concluded,  is  un- 
(ccure.  Whereas,  fuch  parts  or  periods  as  are  come  to  an 
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end  in  any  objed,  are  experienced  fully,  or  “bad”  by  fuch  objc&. 

But  it  is  very  probable  that  this  application  of  the  forms  above 
mentioned  of  the  verbs  44  to  have”  did  not  come  into  the  French 
language  from  a  corruption  of  the  Latin.  At  lead  it  is  clear, 
that  it  did  not  come  into  the  Englifh  language  from  that  fource  5 
but  from  the  form  of  conjugation  of  the  Saxon  verb,  which  form, 
the  conjugation  of  the  Englifh  verb  imitates  in  all  its  parts. 
Now  the  Saxon,  for  any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  is 
as  old  as  the  Latin  j  and  is  much  more  fimple  in  its  condradion. 
Hence,  when  the  northern  nations  fpread  thcmfclvcs  over  Europe, 
and  the  fimplicity  of  the  formation  of  the  parts  of  their  language 
came  to  be  perceived ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  formation  fhould 
be  adopted,  indead  of  the  complex  formation  of  the  tenfes  of 
the  Latin  verb,  which  is  fo  various,  as  well  as  that  of  the  cafes 
of  nouns,  that  it  may  be  judly  matter  of  furprife,  how  fuch  a 
language  could  ever  be  generally  fpoke  by  any  people,  who  had 
not  made  the  fpeaking  of  it  fome  part  of  the  courfe  of  fcience  in 
which  every  youth  was  to  be  in  drafted. 

As  the  formers  of  the  Saxon  language  applied  by  an  eafy 
metaphor  the  prefent  tenfe  of  the  verb  44  babban ,  to  bavetu  in 
order  to  denote  a  verbal  flatc  finifhed  at  the  prefent  time,  and 
the  firfl  preterite  of  the  fame  verb,  to  denote  a  verbal  date  fi¬ 
nifhed  at  fome  time  pad ;  by  the  like  kind  of  metaphor,  they 
proceed  to  apply  the  fame  two  tenfes  of  the  verbs  44  fceoldany  to 
44  owe,  or  to  Jland  obliged  ”  44  wiUan ,  to  will ,  or  refohe” 
and  **  magan ,  to  be  able”  to  exprefs  future  dates  confidered  ei¬ 
ther  as  under  fome  prefent  obligation  to  come  to  pafs  in  time  to 
come,  or  as  the  refult  of  the  prefent  determination,  or  of  the 
prefent  ability  of  fome  agent ;  as  is  done  by  our  auxiliary  verbs, 
41  Jhall — will — may”  which  anfwer  to  the  prefent  tenfes  of  the 
verbs  above  mentioned :  or  if  they  chofe  to  exprefs  future  dates 
as  lefs  certain  of  coming  to  pafs,  they  ufed  the  preterimperfeft: 
tenfes,  or  firfl  preterites,  as  they  are  now  ufually  called,  of  the 
fame  verbs,  which  anfwer  to  our  auxiliary  verbs,  44  Jhould — 

E  c  44  would 
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««  would— might.”  The  profecution  of  analogy  has  extended 
the  application  of  thefe  figns  to  obje&s  which  cannot  be  in  the 
ftate  denoted  by  the  literal  meaning  of  each  ;  as  when  we  fay, 
“  the  work  flail  Ji op — a  Jlone  will  fall — iron  may  break,"  we  do 
not  mean,  that  the  work  is  under  an  obligation  to  flop,  of  the 
fame  nature  with  that  in  which  a  debtor  (lands  to  his  creditor; 
or  that  the  (lone  is  determined  to  fall,  as  a  man  determines 
his  will,  or  forms  a  refolution ;  or  that  the  iron  is  in  a 
(late  of  ability  to  break,  as  a  man,  or  a  living  creature,  has  the 
ability  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  a  thing  at  pleafure.  Neverthelefs, 
there  is  an  analogy  between  the  dates  c<  of  obligation  and  of 
“  refolution"  and  “  of  capacity"  in  men;  and  the  dates  in  which 
“  the  work— the  font"  and  <l  the  iron  are.  And  this  analogy 
is  fufficient  to  warrant  the  application  of  the  figns  in  the  large 
extent  of  acceptation  in  which  they  arc  here  ufed.  Indeed  the 
termination  of  a  particular  tenfe  in  the  Latin,  and  Greek,  is 
taken  in  the  fame  latitude  of  fignification,  and  oftentimes  in  a 
greater  than  that  in  which  the  fign  of  the  fame  tenfe  is  taken  in 
Englifh :  only  the  termination  of  a  Latin  or  Greek  tenfe  has  no 
fignification  in  itfelf.  Whereas,  the  literal  fignification  of  the 
figns  of  the  Englifh  tenfes,  has  a  remote  analogy  to  what  each 
of  thefe  figns  fignifies,  when  ufed  in  the  compound  tenfes  of 
other  verbs  ;  and  this  analogy  contributes  to  the  cafe  of  learning 
how  to  ufe  them  with  propriety.  It  is  true,  the  ufe  of  the 
auxiliar  verbs  prevents  the  Englifh  verb  from  having  that  variety 
of  cadence  which  the  Latin  and  Greek  verbs  have.  But  it  pro¬ 
motes  the  perfpicuity  and  eafe  of  applying  the  language,  which 
is  the  principal  point  that  the  formers  of  it  icem  to  have  attended 
to ;  as  being  indeed  the  principal  excellence  of  any  language. 

The  figns  “  do"  and  "  did"  manifcdly  denote  the  exertion  of 
the  effort,  by  which  a&ion  is  produced  at  fbme  time,  pcefent  or 
pad.  But,  by  analogy,  they  are  alio  prefixed  to  verbal  dates 
which  require  no  exertion  of  effort ;  as,  I  do  refanblt  thou 
“  didft  fufferf  & C. 

3 


«  Let" 
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«  Lei**  fuppofes  the  perfon  or  obje&  to  which  a  command  is 
given,  to  with-hold  fome  other  objeft  from  being  in  the  ftate 
which  the  perfon  who  commands,  requires.  But  it  is  applied  alfo 
by  analogy  to  various  inftances,  where  no  with- holding  is  adtually 
obferved ;  as  in  the  expreftions,  “  let  the  medicine  be  compounded  of 
4t fuch  and fuck  ingredients — let  care  be  taken  of fucb  and fuck  things” 

The  fign  <c  to  ”  is  not  a  verb ;  yet  it  appears  with  the  Saxon 
verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  but  (as  I  think)  only  when  it  is 
ufed  like  a  noun  fubftantive  in  fome  oblique  cafe.  The  reafon 
of  making  the  fame  particle  which  is  the  fign  of  the  dative  cafe 
of  a  fubftantive,  alfo  the  fign  of  the  infinitive  mood  of  the  verb, 
feems  to  be,  the  very  frequent  application  of  the  verb  in  this 
mood,  to  denote  a  Hate  which  is  the  objedt  whither  fome  other 
verbal  ftate  is  to  be  purfued  in  the  mind  ;  as  alfo  whither  fome 
ftate  denoted  by  a  fubftantive,  is  to  be  purfued.  This  notice, 
as  has  already  been  obferved,  is  given  by  the  fign  of  the  dative 
cafe  ;  and  the  infinitive  mood  of  a  verb,  in  fome  applications  of 
it,  is  in  a  fituation  fo  very  fimilar  to  that  of  a  fubftantive  in  this 
cafe,  that  it  cannot  be  known  from  a  fubftantive,  till  other  words 
are  added  to  the  feries.  Thus  in  the  expreftions,  €t  a  Jifpo/ition 
“  to  Jludy — to  incline  to  fudyf  it  cannot  be  certainly  known, 
whether  “  to  Jludy  '*  is  a  noun  fubftantive  of  the  dative  cafe,  or  a 
verb  of  the  infinitive  mood.  But  in  the  expreftions,  “  a  dijpojition 
“  to  Jludy  the  mathematics— to  incline  to  Jludy  the  clajfcs”  it  quickly 
appears,  that  €f  to  fudy  **  is  a  verb  of  the  infinitive  mood. 

The  verb  “  to  bef  which  is  applied  in  all  its  moods  and 
tenfes  in  the  formation  of  the  middle,  and  paflive  voices  of  the 
Englifli  verb,  may  be  confidcred  as  an  auxiliar  in  thefe  voices,  and 
particularly  in  the  pafiive  voice.  Seeing,  in  that  voice,  it  not  only 
gives  notice  of  the  fituation  of  the  ftate  denoted  by  the  participle 
joined  with  it,  as  to  that  ftate  being  in  continuance,  or  not  com- 
plcated,  or  as  partly  or  intirely  com  pleated  and  over ;  whilft  in  the 
definitive  moods  it  refers  the  ftate  thus  circumftantiated,  to  ’time 
paft,  prefent,  or  to  come :  but  it  likewife  (hews,  in  far  the  greateft 

E  c  a  number 
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number  of  English  verbs,  that  the  ftate  denoted  by  the  participle, 
is  that  which  correfponds  with  the  ftate  denoted  by  the  participle 
in  “  ing  ”  of  the  fame  verb.  Whereas,  a  verbal  word,  which 
is  the  very  fame  with  the  paflive  participle,  when  not  ufed  with 
fome  form  of  the  verb  “  to  be”  denotes,  in  thefe  verbs,  not  a 
ftate  which  correfponds  with  the  participial  ftate  in  "  ing  ”  but 
a  ftate  which  adually  contains  the  participial  ftate  in  "  ing”  in 
it.  Thus,  “  I  Jlruck”  is  equivalent  to  “  I  was  Jinking  "  but 
«  J  am  Jlruck”  is  equivalent  to  “lam  tbe  recipient  of  the  effeft 
“  °f  ftrikingf  and  fo  of  all  the  other  paft  tenfes  of  the  active 
voice  of  very  many  verbs,  if  compared  with  the  paft  tenfes  of  the 
paflive  voice  of  the  fame  verbs.  So  that  the  ufc  of  the  forms  of 
the  verbs <c  to  be”  in  the  formation  of  the  paflive  verb,  afcertains  the 
very  nature  of  the  ftate  denoted  by  the  verbal  word  or  participle, 
which  is  ufed  with  thefe  forms,  in  compleating  much  the  greateft 
number  of  paflive  verbs,  in  their  fcveral  moods  and  tenfes. 

Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  in  far  the  greateft  number  of 
Englifh  verbs,  the  fame  participial  form  of  the  verb  may  be  ufed 
in  exprefling  either  of  the  correfponding  ftates  (that  is,,  either  the 
adfcive  or  the  paflive  ftate)  in  all  the  paft  tenfes ;  by  forbearing  to 
ufe  the  auxiliar  forms  of  the  verb  “  to  be”  when  an  adive  fenfe 
is  intended ;  aijd  by  ufing  thefe  auxiliars,,  when  a  paflive  fenfe  is 
intended.  Thus,  “  1  have  loved—  1  bad  loved—  IJhall have  loved 

«•  _ /  may  bave  loved  ”  are  adivc  expreflions ;  and  “  I  have  been 

«<  loved _ 7  bad  been  loved— I  Jhall  have  been  loved — 7  may  bave 

“  been  loved f  arc  the  correfpondent  paflive  expreflions* 

There  is  nothing  to  be  added  concerning  the  ufe  of  the  figns 
in  the  middle  voice;  feeing  they  are  the  very  fame  with  the  figns 
in  the  paflive  voice. 

As  to  the  manner  of  forming  the  Englifli  verb  j  that  is  to 
fay,  the  method  by  which  the  roots  are~difcovered  when  one  or 
more  of  them  is  known :  and  when  thefe  roots  are  found,  how 
to  compofe  the  tenfes  of  the  feveral  moods  from  them ;  this  re¬ 
lates  intirely  to  the  practical  part  of  grammar,  and  i§  accordingly 
treated  of  in  the  practical  part  of  this  book.  A  Spc- 
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SECTION  I. 

Of  the  adverb < 

THIS  part  of  fpeech  ufually  denotes  a  conception  which 
may  be  exprefled  by  an  oblique  cafe  of  a  noun  fubftan- 
tive  :  but  when  fuch  conception  is  exprefled  by  an  ad¬ 
verb,  notice  is  given,  that  the  conception  is  intended  to  modify 
fome  quality  denoted  by  an  adjedtive,  or  fome  ftate  denoted  by  a 
verb  which  is  placed  in  conftrudtion  with  the  adverb  $  whilft  the 
conception  itfclf,  denoted  by  the  adverb,  is  not  ufually  intended 
to  be  modified  by  any  fubftantive  in  an  oblique  cafe,  or  any  ad¬ 
jective,  participle,  or  relative  claufe,  being  made  to  depend 
upon  the  adverb. 

It  is  obvious  to  perceive,  that  the  fenfe  of  an  adverb  may  be 
exprefled  by  fome  of  the  forms  of  a  fubftantive  in  the  ablative 
cafe,  in  almoft  any  fentence.  Thus,  “  very  good”  is  in  effe& 

"  Z°°d  in  verity”  or  "  in  reality  •”  <e  to  aft  wifely _ to  aft  with 

u  wifdomf  “  to  go  bajlily — to  go  in  bajlef  &c. 

But  if  the  conception,  ufually  exprefled  by  an  adverb,  •  is  at 
any  time  exprefled  by  the  cafe  of  a  fubftantive  of  an  equivalent 

flgnifi- 
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fignification ;  that  conception  may,  if  the  fpeaker  pleafes,  be 
farther  modified  by  fome  conne&ive  word  made  to  depend  on 
the  fubftantive ;  as  appears  in  the  exprefiions,  “  good  in  perfect 
“  reality — to  aft  'with  infinite  rwifdom — to  go  in  hafle  continually 
“  increafmg?  Thefe  modifications  by  other  dependent  words, 
can  very  feldom  be  applied  when  an  adverb  is  made  ufe  of;  and 
therefore  this  circumftance  depending  merely  on  the  eflablifhed 
cuftom  of  a  particular  language,  together  with  the  grammatical 
form  of  the  adverb,  are  the  only  particulars  which  diflinguifh  moft 
of  the  adverbs  from  an  oblique  cafe  of  a  noun  fubftantive,  or  from 
a  prepofition  with  a  fubftantive  depending  upon  it;  butfeveral  kinds 
of  words,  fuch  as  “  yes  and  no,'*  and  the  relative  words,  “  bow — 
4C  why,"  &c.  arc  commonly  ranked  amongft  adverbs ;  as  likewife 
all  forts  of  words  which  fall  under  no  other  part  of  fpeech.  A 
noun  fubftantive  often  takes  «  more**  and  “  mojl**  which  are  the 
marks  of  the  comparative  and  fupcrlative  degrees  of  comparifon, 
ip  conftru<ftian  with  it ;  and  the  adverb  does  the  fame*  as, u  wifely 
«  — more  wifely^— mji  wifely? 

It  has  been  obferved  already,  that  the  import  of  an  adje&ve 
may  very  frequently  be  exprefled  by  a  noun  fubftantive  in  an 
oblique  cafe*  When  this  happens,  and  fuch  an  adjc&ivc  is 
placed  in  conftru&ion  without  any  word  depending  upon  it  to 
modify  its  fignification,  fuch  adje&ive  may  be  confidered  as  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the.  nature  of  an  adverb.  Thus,  €t  he  told  me  true? 
is  equivalent  to  “  he  told  me  tritely  ?  and  inftances  are  continually 
occurring  of  the  like  kind  of  conftru&ioD. 

The  names  of  parts  of  time,  arc  almoft  conftantly  applied 
in  the  conftiHMftion  of  the  Englifh  language,  as  adverbs ;  although 
without  an  adverbial  termination,  or  the  figo  of  an  oblique  cafe, 
or  other  particle,  prefixed.  Thus  we  fay,  t€  1  have  been  reading 
“  all  this  day  **  in  which  expreflion,  the  object  lt  this  day**  has 
not  the  pailive  ftate  in  it  correfpondent  with  the  attive  ftate 

Mt  reading  >”  as,  <l  this  booh*9  (for  inftance)  has  in  the  expreflion, 

“  J  bate 
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«  i  have  betn  reading  all  this  book  j"  fo  that  “  all  this  day*  i*  an 
adverbial  expreflion,  requiring  fome  prepofition,  fuch  as  44 during , 
or  4<  through,”  to  make  the  fcnfe  compleat.  In  like  manner,  in 
the  expreflion,  44  /  was  laft  year  at  fuch  a  place  44  lafi  year 
is  not  another  name  of  the  perfon  denoted  by  44  If  fo  as  to  (hew 
in  what  fpecies  of  objects  the  perfon  44  was  ,”  but  one  of  the 
prepofitions  44  in*9  or  44  during muft  be  underftood  to  make 

the  fenfc  compleat. 

There  is  no  danger  of  ambiguity  in  omitting  the  fign  of  a  cafe, 
or  other  prepofition,  in  this  particular  inftancc  of  conftrudion  of 
the  names  of  parts  of  time ;  becaufc  when  objeds,  which  are 
not  parts  of  time,  are  referred  to  them  ;  it  eafily  appears,  that 
the  reference  is  not  made,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  fpecies  of 
c*  that  which  is— was,”  or  44  will  be  f  but  the  period  of  duration, 
“  when 99  fuch  or  fuch  an  objed  44  is — was,”  or  44  will  be.” 

It  eafily  appears  from  thefc  obfervations,  that  the  fame  ufc  of 
the  judgment  muft  be  made  in  applying  an  adverb  confidently  to 
an  adjedive,  or  a  verb,  which  is  made,  in  applying  an  oblique 
cafe,  or  an  adjedive,  confidently  to  a  fubftantivc,  or  to  a  verb}  the 
principles  of  application  being  exadly  the  fame  in  all  the  in* 
dances  :  and  when  thefe  parts  of  fpeech  are  applied  confidently 
to  each  other ;  there  is  the  fame  degree  of  judgment  required 
in  the  hearer,  or  reader,  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  coalef- 
cence,  when  the  adverb  is  applied,  as  when  an  oblique  cafe,  or 
an  adjedive  is  applied.  Thus,  the  objed  4C  fury  is  equally 
concerned  in  the  conceptions  denoted  by  the  expreflions  to  fight 
"  furioufly 99  and  44  to  look  furioufly but  the  “  fury  of  fighting” 
is  of  one  kind,  and  the  44 fury  of  looking”  is  of  another;  and 
the  manner  in  which  “fury”  attends  “fighting  is  different 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  attends  44  looking .  And  the  judg<« 
ment  of  the  hearer  or  reader  of  the  words  above  mentioned, 
mud  determine  thefe  circumftances,  from  the  nature  of  the 
dates  44  to  fight  ”  and  44  to  look,99  to  which  the  fame  adverb 
44  furioufly 99  is  applied,  in  both  the  expreflions.  As 
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As  adverbs  are  applied  with  adjectives,  which  are  coalefcent 
parts  of  fpeech,  in  order  to  afcertain  more  fully  the  nature  of  the 
coalefcence  which  is  to  be  attended  to  in  particular  inftances  of 
the  application  of  adjedives  3  for  the  fame  reafon,  one  adverb 
may  be  applied  to  another  adverb,  in  order  to  afcertain  more 
fully  the  degree  of  the  coalefcent  objcd  intended  to  be  denoted 
by  both  the  adverbs  taken  together ;  as  in  the  exprefiions, c<  a  thing 
“  very  much  a'wry — to  do  quite  wrong”  &c. 

There  are  fome  adverbs  in  almoft  every  language  which  do 
not  appear  to  be  derived  from  any  fubftantive  or  adjedive,  in  the 
language.  u  dnon—ago — quite — now**  and  fome  few  more  are 
fuch  adverbs  in  the  Engli/h  language,  which  may  be  called  pri¬ 
mitive,  or  original  adverbs.  But  far  the  greatefl  number  of  them 
are  derived  from  fubftantives  or  adjedives ;  and  very  many  of  the 
adverbs,  in  Englifh,  are  formed  immediately  from  an  adjedive, 
by  adding  the  fyllable  “  ly”  to  itj  as,  “  wife — wifely f  “ foolijb 
«  -foolijhly;* 

SECTION  n. 

Of  the  conjuttSHon . 

THE  conjundions  are  either  notices  of  fuch  fituations  and 
circumfiancesamongft  exprefbons  of  conceptions  concerned 
in  fentences,  as  would  require  fome  one  or  more  words  to  be  re¬ 
peated  in  a  fentence,  in  order  to  exprefs  the  fentcncc  at  large :  or 
they  are  additional  notices,  either  of  certain  modes  of  thought,  by 
which  one  fentence  exprefTed  at  large,  is  formed,  fo  as  to  have 
dependence  upon  another  fentence  likewife  exprefled  at  large; 
or  of  the  purpofe  for  which  one  fuch  fentence  is  placed  in  de¬ 
pendence  upon  another,  or  of  other  circumflances  of  connexion, 
which  cannot  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  fentences  themfclves. 

When  conjundions  are  ufed  with  the  firft  of  the  intentions  afore- 
faid,  they  are  confidered  as  joining  words  together:  when  with  the 
latter  intention,  as  joining  fentences  together.  Of 
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Of  conjunctions  in  general ,  as  ufcd  to  join  words  together . 

In  the  ufe  of  language,  it  is  frequently  required  to  reduce  to 
one  fentence  feveral  feriefes  of  words,  each  of  which  has  fome 
one  and  the  fame  word  or  expreflion  in  it.  This  common  word 
or  expreflion,  either  circumftantiates,  or  is  circumftantiatcd  by, 
every  word,  in  each  of  the  feriefes  which  are  to  be  united ;  foe 
other  wife,  the  feriefes  would  not  each  confift  of  words  in  con¬ 
tinued  connexion ;  but  the  feveral  feriefes  do  not  circumftantiate 
one  another.  Neverthelefs,  when  feveral  feriefes  are  reduced  to 
one,  there  may  be  no  neceflity  to  mention  the  word,  or  ex¬ 
preflion,  which  is  common  to  them  all,  more  than  once ;  pro¬ 
vided  that  certain  notices  be  given,  that  the  rell:  of  the  words  of 
the  feveral  feriefes  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  circumftantiating 
one  another,  but  as  they  all  circumftantiate,  or  are  circumflan- 
tiated  by,  one  and  the  fame  common  expreflion.  The  con¬ 
junction  “and”  is  one  of  the  moll  general  of  theie  notices: 
and  may  be  ufed  in  giving  inftances  of  the  reduction  of  different 
feriefes  of  words  to  one  feries,  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. 
Thus,  in  the  three  fentences,  “  a  man  of  prudent  forefigbt  is  to 

be  efeemed — a  man  well  difpofed  is  to  be  efteemed — a  man  who 
<£  exerts  himfelf for  the  good  of  others  is  to  be  efteemed The  words, 
a  a  man,"  and  tc  is  to  be  efteemed"  are  common  to  each  fen¬ 
tence,  and  the  fentences  may  be  all  reduced  to  one,  in  which 
thefe  words  are  but  once  mentioned :  but  then  notice  mull  be 
given,  that  in  the  compound  fentence,  the  expreflions,  “  of  pru~ 
€t  dent  forefight — well  difpofed — who  exerts  bimfelf  for  the  good  tf 
u  others  f  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  circumftantiating  one  ano¬ 
ther,  but  as  firft  one,  and  then  another,  circumftantiating  the 
common  objeCt  “  a  man,"  and  the  common  expreflion,  u  is  to 
u  be  efteemed ,  is  then  to  be  applied  to  the  objeCt,  <c  a  man  "  fb 
circumftantiatcd.  This  is  done  by  placing  the  conjunction 
**  and ”  before  the  expreflions  which  do  not  circumftantiate 
the  expreflion  which  they  follQW ;  as  appears  in  the  fentence, 

F  f  “  a  man 
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«  man  of  prudent  forefgbt  and  well  difpofed  and  who  exerts  bimfelf 
“  .for  the  good  of  others ,  is  to  be  ejleemed ” 

The  conjunction  therefore  in  this  kind  of  conftruCiion,  is 
a  notice,  or  declaration,  that  the  fpeaker  is  fparing.  himfelf 
the  repetition  of  fome  common  word,  or  expreffion  ;  and  a  di¬ 
rection  to  the  hearer,  to  fupply  it  as  often  as  the  conjunction  is 

ufed. 

But  befides  the  notice  to  fupply  the  common  word,  or  ex- 
preffion,  as  often  as  a  direction  is  given  to  do  it,  (which  notice 
is  common  to  every  conjunction  that  is  ufed  to  conneCt  words;) 
it  is  neceflary,  that  other  directions  (hould  be  given  by  each  con¬ 
junction.  For  the  conceptions  formed,  and  denoted  by  uniting 
the  feveral  different  expreffions  with  the  common  expreffion,  as 
often  as  a  conjunction  is  ufed  to  direCt  fuch  union,  may  be  either 
all  of  them  neceflary  for  the  fpeaker’s  purpofe,  or  any  one  of 
them  taken  at  pleafure  may  be  fufficient  for  that  purpofe,  or  only 
fome  one  or  more  of  them  may  fuit  that  purpofe ;  or  it  may 
happen,  that  not  any  of  them  taken  at  pleafure,  nor  any  particu¬ 
lar  one  or  more  of  them,  will  fuit  the  purpofe  of  the  fentencc,  if 
it  be  taken  affirmatively ;  or  it  may  be,  that  fome  of  them  are 
fo  different  from  the  reft,  as  to  appear  like  exceptions  to  what 
it  might  be  reafonably  expeCted  would  be  joined  with  them. 
Thefe  notices  are  therefore  united  with  feveral  forts  of  conjunc¬ 
tions,  which  are  ufed  to  conneCfc  words ;  and  the  difference  of 
the  notice  is  the  charaCteriflic  by  which  the  fort  is  determined 
to  which  a  particular  conjunction  is  to  be  referred. 

When  the  conjunction  u  and”  is  placed  between  the  feveral 
parts  of  a  compound  feries,  in  order  to  refer  thefe  parts,  firff 
one,  and  then  another,  to  fome  common  expreffion ;  all  the 
conceptions  which  are  exprefled  by  all  the  references,  are  equally 
neceflary  for  the  fpeaker’s  purpofe.  Thus  in  the  expreffions, 
4«  the  God  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs  and  mercy— the  wife  and  good 

*  **  /rff/l 
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Kl  and  merciful  God  f  the  three  conceptions  denoted  by,  “the 
“  God  of  wifdom — the  God  of  goodnefs — the  God  of  mercy  \*  “  the 

wife  God — the  good  God— the  merciful  God”  are  all  equally 
neceflary  for  the  fpeaker’s  purpofe ;  and  fo  of  other  inffances  of 
the  ufe  of  this  conjunction. 

When  the  conjunction  cc  either”  is  placed  before  the  firft  part 
of  a  feries,  and  the  conjunction  "  or”  before  the  other  parts  of 
it,  in  order  to  refer  thefe  parts,  one  after  another,  to  fome  com¬ 
mon  expreflion ;  any  of  the  conceptions  exprefled  by  the  re¬ 
ferences,  or  elfe  fome  one  or  more  of  them,  will  fuit  the  fpeaker’s 
purpofe.  Thus  in  the  expreflion,  “  a  man  either  of  wifdom %  or 
Kt  jufice ,  or  honour ,  would  have  avoided  this  fault  f  any  one  of 
the  conceptions  denoted  by,  <c  a  man  of  wifdom — a  man  of  juftice 
“  —a  man  of  honour  ,”  will  equally  anfwer  the  fpeakcr*$  intent. 
But  in  the  expreflion,  “  either  fames ,  or  John,  or  Peter ,  told  me 
u  this  only  fome  one  of  the  three  perfons  mud  be  pitched 
upon,  to  make  the  fentence  true,  although  it  is  not  known, 
or  not  determined,  which  particular  perfon  is  to  be  pitched 
upon. 

When  w  neither ”  is  prefixed  to  a  part  of  a  feries,  and  u  nor 99 
to  the  other  parts  which  are  to  be  referred,  one  after  another,  to 
fome  common  expreflion ;  it  is  a  notice,  that  not  any  one  of  the 
conceptions  exprefled  by  fuch  references  are  in  the  ftates  in  which 
the  fentence  reprefents  them,  if  fuch  fentence  be  taken  affirma¬ 
tively.  Thus  in  the  expreflion,  cc  neither  James ,  nor  Jobn%  nor 
tc  Peter ,  told  me  this ,”  it  is  aflerted  that  none  of  the  three  fen- 
tences,  “  James  told  me  this— John  told  me  this— Peter  told  me  this,” 
are  true. 

When  the  conjunction  cc  but”  appears  before  a  part  of  a  feries, 
directing  that  part  to  be  referred  to  fome  expreflion  to  which 
other  parts  of  the  feries  are  alfo  to  be  referred :  it  is  a  notice 
that  the  conception  exprefled  by  fuch  reference,  is  fo  different 

F  f  2  from 
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from  fome  conception  expreffed  by  a  reference  of  fome  other 
part  of  the  fame  feries  to  the  common  expreffion,  as  to  be  a  kind 
©f  exception  to  what  might  have  been  expedted.  Thus  in  the 
expreffions,  “  a  man  of  parts,  but  of  no  indufry  j”  “  fames  ufed 
“  pains  and  application ,  but  without  fuccefs.”  It  is  a  kind  of  ex¬ 
ception  to  what  might  be  expedted  in  the  man’s  charadter,  to  deny 
him  indufhy,  after  having  reprefented  him  as  a  man  of  parts : 
and  it  is  an  exception  to  what  might  reafonably  be  expedted,  to 
reprefent  the  ufing  pains  and  application,  as  not  attended  with 
fuccefs.  There  are  but  few  conjundtions,  befides  thefe  above 
deferibed,  which  are  ufed  in  a  conftrudtion  which  is  confidered 
as  only  joining  words  together.. 


Of  the  conjunctions  in  general  as  ufed  to  join  fentences  together • 

The  conjundtions  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  are  equivalent  to  ad¬ 
ditional  affirmations,  declaring  feveral  manners  by  which  the  con¬ 
ceptions  expreffed  at  full  length  in  fentences  become  dependent 
one  upon  another.  For  that  which  is  contained  in  one  fentence 
may  be  as  the  fentence  reprefents  it,  only  upon  a  fuppofition,  that 
what  is  contained  in  another  fentence,  is  as  that  fentence  repre- 
fents  it.  Or  what  is  contained  in  one  fentence  may  be  fo,  in 
confequence  of  what  is  contained  in  another  fentence,  being 
certainly  as  the  fentence  expreffes  it.  Or  the  truth  of  one  fen¬ 
tence  may  be  an  exception  to  the  truth  of  another:  or  the  truth 
of  one  fentence  may  feem  to  oppofe,  or  withfland,  the  truth  of 
another,  whilft  yet  it  really  does  not  oppofe  fuch  truth.  Or  fe¬ 
veral  other  kinds  of  dependences  may  exift  between  fentences, 
which  dependences  muft  either  be  given  notice  of  by  fentences 
ufed  on  purpofe  to  declare  them  as  often  as  they  occur,  or  by 
introducing  certain  words  as  marks  to  fupply  their  place. 

It  will  evidently  appear  that  the  conjundtions  are  fuch  marks, 
if  any  two  fentences,  joined  by  a  conjundtion,  arc  confidered  as 
the  parts  of  another  fentence,  in  which  the  force  of  the  conjundtion 
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k  exprefled  by  a  circumlocution.  Thus  the  two  fentenees, 
“  I  will  comey  if  you  will  meet  mef  arc  as  much  as  to  fay,  that 
what  is  contained  in  the  words,  “  you  will  meet  me,”  is  a  fuppo- 
fition,  and  that  what  is  contained  in  the  words,  “  I  will  comef 
is  true  or  falfe,  according  as  the  fuppofition  is  true  or  falfe.  And 
the  two  fentences,  €t  I  will  comey  becaufe  you  will  meet  me**  arc  as 
much  as  to  fay,  that  what  is  contained  in  the  words,  “  you  will 
“  meet  mey ”  is  confidered  as  a  caufe ;  and  that  what  is  contained 
in  the  words,  €€  I  will  come  **  is  confidered  as  the  certain  effect  of 
that  caufe,  andfoof  other  inftances* 

It  is  not  neceflary,  that  the  conj unions  Should  have  different 
forms  referring  to  different  times,  as  verbs  have ;  becaufe  the 
dependences,  which  they  affirm  between  one  fcntence  and  ano* 
thcr,  are  always  confidered  as  exifting  between  the  fentences  at 
the  times  to  which  themfelves  refer;  for  the  declarations  of 
the  conjunctions  are  declarations  concerning  the  fentences 
themfelves. 

The  grammarians  have  reduced  the  principal  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tions  to  forts  diftinguifhed  by  particular  names.  And  as  the 
number  of  conjunctions  is  not  very  large,  it  may  t>e  proper  to 
give  an  account  of  each  of  them  under  the  name  of  the  particular 
clafs  to  which  it  belongs. 


Of  the  conjunctions  copulative. 

Thefe  are,  and — alfo — as  well  as—likewife. 

It  has  been  already  fhewn,  that  when  u  and*'  is  confidered 
as  coupling  words  together,  it  gives  notice  that  all  the  concep¬ 
tions  which  are  expreffed  by  the  references  of  feveral  parts  of  a 
feries  to  fome  common  expreffion,  are  neceflary  for  the  fpeaker** 
purpofe.  Hence  whenfoever  it  happens,  that  the  feries  of 
which  the  parts  arc  united  by  this  conjunction,  is  confidered  as 

the 
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the  fubjeft  of  a  fcntence,  and  the  common  expreflion  as  the  pr  e- 
dicate,  fuch  common  expreflion  is  confidered  as  modifying  the 
whole  feries  at  once.  If  therefore  the  parts  of  the  feries  confifl: 
of  expreflions  which,  taken  feparately,  denote  fo  many  concep¬ 
tions  which  the  mind  can  make  fo  many  feparate  objedts  of  its 
contemplation,  the  whole  feries  together  is  confidered  as  denoting 
one  plural  objedt,  and  the  definitive  verb,  which  is  the  common 
expreflion  that  circumftantiates  every  part  of  the  feries,  inftead 
of  being  ufed  in  the  Angular  number,  (as  it  mufl  be,  if  confldered 
as  firfl  circumfiantiating  one  part  of  the  feries,  and  then  another,) 
is  ufed  in  the  plural  number,  and  confldered  as  applied  to  the 
whole  feries  at  once.  Thus  inflead  of  faying,  44  John  is  ft  and* 
“  ing  and  'James  is  ftanding,”  we  fay,  44  John  and  James  are 
44  ftanding”  and  fo  of  other  inftancrs. 


When  a  feries  of  feveral  expreflions  is  referred  by  this  con- 
jundtion  to  feme  common  expreflion,  it  is  ufual  to  prefix  the 
conjundtion  only  to  the  laft  expreflion  of  the  feries.  So  inflcad 
of  faying,  44  John  and  James  and  George  ftanding  infucb  a  place , 
we  fay,  44  John ,  James ,  and  George  ftanding  in  fucb  a  place  f 
and  inftead  of  faying,  44  the  nation  being  difappointed  and  dijfa - 
44  tisfied  and  tumultuous”  we  fay,  44  the  nation  being  difappotnted , 
44  diffatisfted,  and  tumultuous •”  and  fo  of  other  inftances. 


44  Alfo  and  likewife”  are  ufed  with  44  and”  in  joining  the  parts 
of  a  feries,  when  thefe  parts  are  not  to  be  confidered  altogether 
as  the  expreflion  of  one  complex  conception  to  be  carried  all 
at  once  to  the  common  expreflion.  So  that  thefe  conjunc¬ 
tions  give  notice,  that  the  feveral  parts  of  the  feries  to  which 
they  are  prefixed,  are  to  be  carried  feparately  to  the  common 
expreflion,  and  that  all  the  conceptions  exprefled  by  the  feveral 
references,  are  equally  neceflary  for  the  fpeaker’s  purpofe. 
Thus  in  the  expreflion,  44  John ,  and  likewife  James%  and  George 
44  alfo ,  perceives  this  j”  the  form  of  the  verb  44  perceives”  fhews 
that  44  John  and  James  and  George  ”  arc  not  confidered  as  one 
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plural  objeCt;  but  that  the  feveral  conceptions  cxprefled  by 
“  John  perceives  this — James  perceives  this — George  perceives  this*9 
are  all  equally  neceflary  for  the  fpeaker’s  purpofc. 

“  As  well  as”  is  of  the  fame  meaning  as,  u  and  alfo ,  or  and 
“  likewife” 

When,  in  a  feries  of  compleat  fentences,  thefe  fentences  are 
united  by  the  conjunction  “  and”  notice  is  given,  that  the  fenfe 
of  all  the  fentences  confidered  together  in  one  view,  is  neceflary 
for  the  fpeaker’s  purpofe.  When,  in  a  feries,  fuch  fentences 
are  united  by  <f  and  alfo — and  likewife?  or  by  u  alfo — likewife— 
“  as  well  as”  notice  is  given,  that  the  refult  of  each  of  the  fen¬ 
tences  taken  one  after  another,  is  neceflary  for  the  fpeaker’* 
purpofe. 

11  Neither  and  nor”  are  ufually  confidered  as  copulative  con¬ 
junctions,  relating  only  to  negative  fentences.  They  are  indeed 
negatives  to,  “  and  alfo— and  likewife— as  well  as?  or  to  <c  andf* 
when  it  is  confldered  as  requiring  firft  one  part  of  a  feries,  and 
then  another,  to  be  carried  to  a  common  expreflion.  But  they 
arc  not  negatives  to  “  and,”  when  it  is  confidered  as  uniting  the 
feveral  parts  of  a  feries  into  the  expreflion  of  one  plural  objeCt. 
Thus  in  the  expreflion,  <c  neither  James ,  nor  John,  nor  George , 
“  thinks  as  you  do?  the  verb  “  thinks  ”  is  of  the  Angular  num¬ 
ber;  and  this  /hews,  that  fc  James — John  and  George ”  are 
not  all  confidered  as  one  plural  objeCt,  not  thinking  in  a 
certain  manner ;  but  that  firfl:  the  one,  and  then  the  other, 
and  then  the  third,  is  reprefented  as  not  thinking  in  that 
manner. 


Conjunctions 
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Conjunctions  disjunctive. 

Either*— -or. 

When  the  parts  of  a  feries  of  words  are  directed  by  thefe 
conjunctions  to  be  referred  to  fome  common  exprefiion;  the  re¬ 
ferences  muft  be  made,  firft  one,  and  then  another,  to  the  com¬ 
mon  exprefiion,  and  the  judgment  of  the  hearer  muft  determine 
whether  the  fpeaker  intends  to  reprefent  any  one  of  the  concep¬ 
tions,  exprefied  by  any  one  of  the  references,  as  fufheient  for  his 
purpofe,  or  only  fome  one  or  more  of  them,  without  afeertain- 
ing  which.  And  when  two,  or  more,  compleat  fentences  are 
joined  by  the  fame  conjunctions ;  the  judgment  muft  determine 
whether  the  fpeaker  intends  to  reprefent  any  one  of  the  fen¬ 
tences  as  fufficient  for  his  purpofe,  or  only  fome  one  or  more 
of  them  j  without  fpecifying  which.  Thus  in  the  exprefiions, 

u  Perhaps  either  you  or  John  or  James  will  go— either  you  may 
<l  fend — or  I  may  write — or  he  may  /peak  for  fucb  things  ;*  any 
of  the  conceptions  denoted  by,  u  you  will  go— John  will  go — 
u  James  will  go,”  in  the  firft  inftance ;  or  by  **  you  may  fend — 
“  1  may  write — he  may  fpeakf  in  the  fecond,  will  anfwer  the 
fpeaker’s  intention  in  thefe  infiances.  But  in  the  exprefiions, 

<c  Either  you  or  James  rnujl  go — James  either  did  Jo9  or  faid  be 
u  did  fo,”  only  one  of  the  perfons  denoted  by  “  you  and  James** 
are  reprefented  as  under  a  necefllty  of  going ;  and  only  one  of 
the  fentences,  “  James  did fo — be faid  he  did fo,**  are  reprefented 
as  true,  but  without  determining  which. 

As  it  is  not  determined  which  of  the  exprefiions  make  for 
the  fpeaker’s  purpofe  in  which  thefe  conjunctions  are  concerned, 
whilft  either  any  of  them  taken  at  pleafure,  or  fome  one  or 
more  of  them,  do  make  for  fuch  purpofe ;  the  hearer  or  reader 
is  obliged  to  keep  them  all  in  his  mind ;  and  hence  the  gram¬ 
marians 
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«narians  have  ufually  confidered  them  as  joining  the  words,  but 
disjoining  the  fenfe;  which  is  not  a  very  clear  account  of  their 
lignification. 

Decretive  conjunctions. 

But— except— favirtg. 

Whatsoever  expreffion  depends  upon  the  conjunction 
«  but/9  whether  it  be  a  part  of  a  feries  that  is  to  be  united  with 
fome  expreffion,  which  is  alfo  to  be  taken  in  common  with  other 
parts  of  the  feries  5  or  whether  it  be  a  fentence  expreffed  at 
length ;  fuch  expreffion  or  fentence,  contains  fomething  that  is 
contrary  to  what  either  the  fpeaker  or  fome  other  perfon  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  expeCt  or  conclude  from  the  appearances  that  attend  the 
difeourfe.  Thus  in  the  expreffions,  “  we  went  but  to  Jucb  a 
“  place— this  is  but  necejfary — Ido  not  fetir  but  the  bufmefs  is  done/9 
it  is  infinuated,  that  fome  perfon  expected  that  the  perfons  denoted 
by  <c  we/*  would  have  gone  farther  than  fuch  a  place— and  that  it 
is  imagined,  fomething  lefs  than  what  is  denoted  by  “this/*  would 
have  been  fufficient— and  that  the  bufinefs  was  not  u  done/* 

In  the  expreffions,  cc  we  went ,  but  you  rejohed  to  Jlay—feveral 
te  mejfengers  are  come,  but  they  have  brought  no  news/*  the  refo- 
lutkm  to  fray  of  the  perfon  denoted  by  “ you/*  is  reprefented  as 
contrary  to  what  the  perfons  denoted  by  we**  might  have  ex¬ 
pected:  and  the  feveral  meflengers  coming  without  news,  as 
contrary  to  what  both  the  fpeaker  and  hearer  might  have  ex¬ 
pected. 

When  a  number  of  objeCts  are  reprefented  in  fome  certain 
frate,  in  which  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude  other  objeCts  are,  and 
yet  thefe  objeCts  are  not  in  fuch  frate,  cither  t€  but,  or  except /* 
may  be  ufed,  to  direCt  to  the  name  of  fuch  other  objects ;  as, 
4*  all  but ,  or  except ,  you ,  have  been  at  the  court  to  day— no  borfes 
"  but,  or  except,  black  ones,  are  in  the  pajiure/\ 

G  g  -  When 
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When  a  train  of  thought  has  been  interrupted,  and  the 
fpeaker  refumes  the  train  fooner  than  he  imagines  it  is  expe&ed, 
notice  is  given  of  the  refumption  by  “  but  f  as,  cf  but  to  return — 
“  but  to  proceed** 

««  Whereas ,  or  wbilfty  or  yet,”  may  be  ufedinftcad  of  “  but  f 
when  it  joins  full  fentcntences  together,  but  has  the  appearance 
from  circumftances  of  fome  degree  of  contrariety  $  as 

but _ or  whereas—  or  wbiljl — or  yet,  youfiandS\ 

Conditional  conjuaffiofl^ 

If. — if  fo  be— provided— unlefs. 

«  jFy  or  if  fo  be  f  prefixed  to  a  fcntence,  gives  notice  that 
the  fentence  contains  a  fuppofition  on  which  another  fentence  fo 
depends,  that  it  is  true  or  falfe,  according  as  the  fuppofitkm  is  true 
Or  falfe  ;  as,  "  we  Jhall  fucceed  if  you  will  affift  us f  that  is,  let 
k  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  fentence*  “  you  will  ajff  usj  *•* 
true;  and  the  fentence*  “  we  Jhall  Jittered,9*  is  true:  but  the 
fentence,  <c  you  will  ajjif  us,”  is  only  a  fuppofition. 

«  jffo  be  and  provided"  have  the  fame  meaning  as  « iff  bur 
the  word  “  that "  k  ufually  interpofed  between  u  if  fo  be,  or  pro* 
«<  tided f  and  the  feriteOce  which  depends  upon  cither  of  them  y 
for  a  reafon  which  will  appear,  when  We  fpeak  of  the  word  “  that 99 
in  particular,  a  conjunction. 

s 

“  TJnlefs 99  is  the  negative  to  “  iff  fignifying  “  if  not  ”  as, 
«  I  Jhall  fucceed,  utilefs  you  opptfe  me,"  is  of  the  fame  import  as, 

I  Jhall  fucceed,  if  you  do  not  oppofe  me.99  Hence  if  a  negative 
Tentence  is  joined  with  another  fentence  by  “  unlefs,  the  negative 
fentence  may  be  turned  into  an  affirmative  one,-  and  “  unlefs 
may  be  turned  into  “  iff  and  the  fenfe  of  the  fentences  will  be 
but  little  altered ;  for  the  two  negatives  will  by  this  means  be 
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taken  away,  which  before  only  deflroyed  the  effed  of  each 
other.  Thus,  “  I  f ball  not  facceed,  unlefs  you  ajff  mef  is  of 
almoft  the  fame  import  with  ct I Jhall facceed \  if you oj/ijl  me” 

The  verb  4<  fappofey ”  or  the  participle  <c  fappofngf  may, 
the  one  or  other  of  them,  be  fubftituted  for  f<  iff  on  almoft 
any  occafion,  and  “  fappofe  not  f  or  lt  fappofng  not f  for  “  unlefs  f 
as,  “  1  /ball  fucceed,  if  or fappofng9  or  upon  the  fappofaion  that , 

you  will  affift  me.” 

<c  I Jhall  mif carry t  unlefs  you  will  aj/ift  me ,  or  fuppofing  you 
“  will  not  a/fijl  me9  or  upon  the  fappofaion  that  you  will  not 
“  ajjifl  me.” 

The  reafon  why  this  fubftitution  can  be  made,  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  from  what  is  faid  above  of  the  conjunctions  under  con- 
fideration. 

Adverfative,  or  conccflive,  conjunctions. 

Though — although— Tiotwith/landing. 

These  conjunctions  give  notice,  that  a  fentence  depending 
upon  one  of  them  exprefies  fomething  which  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  and  that  if  it  be  taken  for  granted,  it  has  the  appearance 
ic  of  being  adverfe  to ,  or  of  witbjlandingf  fomething  contained  in 
another  fentence,  whilfc  yet  it  does  not  prevent  the  other  fen¬ 
tence  from  being  true ;  as, 

<€  I  /ball  faceted — tbough^altbougb^cx  notwitbjlanding  you 
“  oppofemef 

<c  Though  and  although ”  always  conned  compleat  fentences 
together,  but  “  notwitbjlanding "  frequently  conneds  a  finglc 
word,  or  an  expreffion  which  is  not  a  fentence,  with  a  compleat 
fentence  j  u  as,  “  1  Jhall  faccecd ,  notwitbjlanding  all  this  f  i.  e. 

G  g  2  “  all 
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“  all  this  being  allowed  will  not  prevent  or  withfiand  mj  fuccefs ,n 
or  will  not  prevent  the  fentence,  “  I  Jhall  fucceed”  from  being 
true. 


Redditive  conjunction* 

Yet— fill —  nevertbelefs. 

These  conjunctions  (hew,  that  a  fentence  which  depends 
upon  one  of  them  is  no  lefs  true,  or  that  which  it  expreffes  no 
left  certain,  on  account  of  what  is  expreffed  in  another  fentence 
which  appears  to  oppofe  fuch  truth  or  certainty }  as,.  “  I  Jit— yet 
««  —Jill — nevertbelefs  you  Jland.” 

The  appearance  of  oppofition  to  what  might  reafonably  be 
expeCted,  makes  the  conjunction  “  but”  applicable  as  a  reddi- 
tive  conjunction,  when  the  fentence  with  which  the  redditive 
fentence  correfponds,  does  not  depend  upon  an  adverfative  con¬ 
junction.  Yet  the  fentence  with  which  the  redditive  fentence 
correfponds,  molt  commonly  does  depend  upon  an  adverfative 
conjunction  ;  as,  “  although  you  are  come,  yet—Jlill — nevertbelefs  I 
“  muji  go,”  which  fentence  may  be  expreffed  by,  “  you  are 
«  come— but— yet- or Jlill  1  mul  go-,”  (o  that  “  but”  in. reality 
fuppliea  the  place  of  an  adverfative  conjunction,,  or  of  both  the 
adverfative  and  the  redditive  together,  when  it  is  ufed  alone 
to  conned  two  fentences  5  as,  “  you  are  come,  but  I  muji  go. 

The  reafon  of  this  is  manifeft }  for  the  connection  between- 
the  adverfative  and  redditive  conjunction  is  fo  very  obvious,  that 
the  latter  of  them  in  effeCt  fuppofes  the  other.  For  if  one  fen¬ 
tence  is  introduced  by  “  notwithfanding"  and  another  fentence 
is  made  dependent  upon  that  fentence  by  “  nevertbelefs  y  the 
latter  only  (hews,  that  the  fentence  which  depends  upon  it  is 
“  no  ways  lefs  true,"  which  need  not  be  (hewn  if  there  were 

nothing  united  with  it  that  makes  it  have  the  appearanoe  of 
°  being 
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being  lefs  true.  When  “  notwitbjlanding  ”  introduces  that  which 
makes  the  other  fentence  have  fuch  appearance,  it  is  a  dired  de¬ 
claration,  that  what  depends  upon  it  has  fuch  efied  upon  the 
other  fentence.  But  the  mind  can  cafily  determine  what  it  is 
that  has  fuch  effed,  without  fuch  particular  notice ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  adverfative  conjundion  is  frequently  ufed  without  the 
redditive,  or  the  redditive  without  the  adverfative ;  and  when  (b 
ufed,  they  may  be  confidered  as  difcretive  conjunctions.  Thus, 

“  Notwitbjlanding  that  I Jhall  oppofe  him,  he  will  fucceed — I 
«  Jhall  oppofe  him,  nevertbelefs  be  will  fucceed — I  Jhall  oppofe  him, 
“  but,  or  yet ,  be  will  fucceed — notwitbjlanding  that  1  Jhall  oppofe 
«  him,  nevertbelefs  be  will  fucceed ,”  are  all  fcntcnces  of  nearly 
the  fame  import ;  the  reafbn  whereof  is  given  in  what  is  laid 
above. 


CaufrI  conjunctions. 

Tor— becaufe— feeing— for  as  much  as ,  and  fnce—fo—t ben— 
•whereas,  in  fome  applications  of  them* 

These  (hew  that  the  fpeaker  is  proceeding  to  give  a  reafbn 
for  what  is  faid  j  or  that  what  is  already  faid  is  a  reafon  for  what 
is  farther  intended  to  be  faid.  And  as  this  proceeding  (b  con¬ 
tinually  occurs  in  the  ufe  of  language,  it  is  no  wonder  to  find  (b 
many  different  words  applied  to  give  notice  of  it. 

When  w  whereas ”  is  applied  for  this  purpofe,  it  always  gives 
notice,  that  the  fentence  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  cxprefics  the 
reafon  of  fomething  which  is  to  follow  that  fentence  $  as,  "  where - 
u  as  you  have  done  your  work ,  you  muft  he  paid ”  “  So  and  then* 

when  applied  for  this  purpofe,  arc  always  prefixed  to  a  fentence 
which  gives  fomething  going  before  as  a  reafon  for  what  follows j 
as,  “  you  have  done  your  work ,  fo,  or  then ,  you  muft  be  paid T 
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The  others  are  prefixed  to  fcntences  which  give  the  reafom 
either  of  what  goes  before,  or  follows  after  5  but  “for”  xnoft 
commonly  to  words,  or  fentences,  which  give  the  reafon  of 

what  goes  before. 

It  is  manifeft,  that  «  for”  m  this  application  of  it,  has  the 
fame  fignificadon  as  it  has  when  ufed  as  a  fign  of  the  ablative 
cafe ;  feeing  it  directs  in  both  inftanccs  to  that,  on  account  of 
which  fomething  appears  to  be  fo  or  fo. 

«  Becaufe ”  is  equivalent  to  “by  the  caufef  and  therefore  it 
frequently  takes  a  genitive  cafe  after  it  by  the  fign  of*  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ufual  conftruCtion  of  fubftantives  ;  as,  religion  w 
“  evil  fpoken  of*  becaufe  of  the  vices  of  its  profeffors” 

Illative  conjunctions. 

cJ*herefore—— wherefore  and  now-then*  in  fome  applications  of 

them. 

These  ihew  that  the  fpeaker  is  preceding  to  draw  a  confe¬ 
rence  from  fomething  premifed.  “  Therefore”  being  equiva¬ 
lent  to  “  for  this  reafon ,  or  for  that  reafon  ”  “  wherefore ”  to 
4<  for  which  reafon  ”  and  “  now  and  then ”  being  transferred  from 
their  general  fignification  of  time,  to  fignify  the  time  when  the 
mind  conceives  the  deductions  to  fuccccd  each  other,  which  it  is 
making  from  premifes  laid  down. 

4<  Therefore  and  wherefore 99  are  applied  to  the  expreffions  of 
deductions  made  from  premifes  which  are  confidered  as  certain. 

Now”  to  introduce  additional  helps  to  the  dedu&ion,  and 
f*  then”  is  ufually  applied  to  deductions  made  from  premifes 
which  are  but  fuppofitions ;  as,  ”  you  will  go*  therefore  we  mujl 

“  part _ wherefore  we  mujl  fart  f  “  now*  befdes  the  reafons  al - 

dt  ready  given*  tbefe  may  be  added  %'  “  if you  will  go,  then  we  mufi 
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Exceptive  conjunctions 
TJnIefs--otberwife. 

The  meaning  of  <c  unlefs ”  has  been  already  fhewn  to  be  equi¬ 
valent  to  “  if  not  u  otherwife’*  is  equivalent  to  “  if  not  fo  i* 
and  therefore  it  follows  a  fentence  expr  effing  things  in  fome 
eertain  ftatc,  and  precedes  a  frntence  declaring  how  things  will 
be,  upon  a  fuppofition  that  they  are  in  any  other  ftate  than  that 
in  which  the  firft  fentence  reprefents  them  j  as,  “  you  have  done 
**  your  bufnefsy  otherwife  you  would  be  working  at  it”  or  “  if  not 
**  fo,  you  would  be  working  at  it.'* 

Now  things  muft  be,  either  a^  they  arc  reprefented,  or  in 
fome  other  manner.  If  they  are  as  the  firft  fentence  reprefents 
them,  that  fentence  is  true.  If  in  any  other  manner,  the  fen¬ 
tence  depending  upon  “  otherwife **  is  conceived  to  be  true.  So 
that  one  of  the  fentenccs,  joined  by  u  otherwife  ,”  is  looked  upon 
as  true,  and  either  of  the  fentences  may  happen  to  be  the  true 
one.  Therefore  the  conjunction  <c  or  ”  may  be  ufed  inftead  of 
u  otherwife  in  confequence  of  the  fignification  which  it  bears, 
when  ufed  to  give  notice  that  fome  one  expreffion  out  of  feveral 
is  true,  without  determining  which  3  as  <c  you  have  done  your 
fnefi,  or  we  Jball  ajjijl  youC* 

If  the  fentence  which  follows  otherwife*’  be  placed  the  firft^ 
in  another  expreffion 3  and  that  which  goes  before  "  otherwife 99 
be  made  to  depend  upon  it;  the  conjunction  4<  unlefsf  or  the 
words  <c  if  and  not ”  muft  now  be  ufed  to  exprofs  the  dependence 
©f  the  one  fentence  upon  the  other.  Thus,  if  the  latter  of  the 
two  fentencc9  above  be  placed  firft,  and  the  other  be  made  to 
depend  upon  it  fo  as  to  exprefs  the  fame  fcnfe  as  they  do  in  tte 
fituation  above,  the  expreffion  will  become,  “  we  JhaU  ajfjft  you, 
w  unit f  you  have  dune  your  bufineff  or  <c  if  you  have  not  done  your 
44  bufnefs”  The  reafon  of  this  is  manifeft  3  for  in  either  way  of 
conftru&ion  the  words  “  we Jhall  ajjift  you**  are  reprefented Its 
true,  only  upon  a  fuppofition  that  your  bufinefs  is  otherwife  than 
done.  Xf 
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If  two  fcntences  arc  of  fuch  a  nature,'  that  If  the  converfe  of 
either  be  fuppofed  true,  the  truth  of  the  other  fentence  follows  of 
courfe,  either  “  other  wife,*'  or  “  unlefs?  may  be  ufed  to  conned 
the  fenteqees.  Thus,  “  I  flail  fucceed,  otberwife  I  am  mijiaken? 
and  “  I  flail  fucceed ,  unlefs  1  am  mijiaken ?  are  exprefiions 
much  of  the  fame  import.  For,  if  it  be  fuppofed  that  I  (hall 
not  fucceed;  the  fentence,  “7  am  mijiaken ?  is  true;  which  is 
upon  the  fuppofition  exprefled  by  “  otberwife ?  And  if  it  be  fup¬ 
pofed  that  I  am  not  miftaken,  the  fentence,  <c  I flail  fucceed; 9  is 
true,  which  is  upon  the  fuppofition  exprefled  by  t%  unlefs? 

But  if  the  two  fentences  are  not  of  the  nature  above  men¬ 
tioned,  “  unlefs”  cannot  be  fubflituted  inftead  o { l€  otberwife? 
Thus  in  the  expreffion,  w  I  mujl  do  this,  otberwife  try.  friends  will 
"  be  difpleafed?  “  otberwife *  cannot  be  changed  into  “  unlefs? 
For  although  die  fentence, <c  my  friends  will  be  difpleafed?  is  true, 
upon  a  fuppofition  that  I  do  not  comply  with  my  obligation  to 
do  this;  it  does  not  follow  that  the  fentence,  “  I  mujl  do  this? 
is  true,  upon  a  fuppofition  that  my  friends  will  not  be  difpleafed; 
which  is  the  fituation  that  “  unlefs  would  reprefent  them  in. 

Of  the  reftri&ve  conjunctions. 

As—fi: 

These  particles  are  ufed  to  give  notice  when  the  mind 
makes  ufe  of  the  perception  of  famenefs,  or  of  that  of  fimilarity 
approaching  to  famenefs,  in  fbewing  how  far,  or  in  what  refped, 
things  are  attended  to.  For  a  conception  may  be  railed  in  the 
mind,  which  is  intended  to  be  confidered  only  as  it  is  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  fpccies,  or  fo  far  as  it  is  under  the  fame  circumftances  in 
which  it  is  reprefented,  and  no  farther :  or  the  fituation  of  an 
obje&  at  one  time,  may  be  fo  very  fimilar  to  the  fituation  in 
which  it  is  at  another,  as  to  be  confidered  exactly  of  the  fame 
nature  ;  or  the  fituation  of  one  obje&  may  be  fo  very  fimilar  to 
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the  fituation  of  another,  that  the  Similarity  may  be  considered  as 
a  kind  of  famenefs';  and  expreffions  may  be  referred  to  one  an¬ 
other  under  thefe  modes  of  perception  or  conception. 

When  any  object  is  particularly  afeertained  in  an  expreffion* 
end  it  is  intended  that  fuch  objedt  Shall  be  considered  in  that  fame 
ascertainment,  and  not  as  it  may  be  considered,  when  not  So 
afeertained,  “as”  is  prefixed  to  the  exprcSIion  to  give  notice  of 
this  proceeding.  Thus,  “  as  thou  art  a  man,  I  dare — as  fucb  a 
l<  man  is  a  fcbolar,  be  is  to  be  ejleemed — as  to  the  means  by  which 
“  Augufius  gained  his  power ,  be  is  to  be  blamed ;  but  as  to  the 
“  manner  in  wbicb  be  ufed  it,  be  is  to  be  commended are  all  in¬ 
stances  of  objedts  considered  as  particularly  circumstanced  in  par¬ 
ticular  claufes,  whilst  “  as  n  ufed  before  thefe  claufes  gives  notice, 
that  the  circumstances  mufl  be  kept  exadtly  as  they  are,  in  order 
to  make  the  claufes  true.  Thus  the  perfon  denoted  by  “  thou" 
may  be  considered  as  of  fome  other  Species  bcSides  the  fpecies 
“  man,”  and  then  the  affirmation  “  I  dare”  may  not  be  true. 
For  it  may  be  added,  “  as  tbou  art  a  prince,  I  fear  thee ”  And  fo 
AuguStus  is  reprefented  in  two  Situations,  the  firSt  of  which  muft 
be  kept  exadtly  as  it  is,  in  order  to  make  the  affirmation,  “  be  tS 
Kt  to  be  blamed ,”  true  2  and  the  fecond  mufl  be  kept  exadtly  as 
it  is,  in  order  to  make  the  affirmation,  “  be  is  to  be  commended  ” 
true.  Such  expreSfions  as,  “  mad  as  I  was— the  landlord  in  bis 
tc  Jhirt  as  be  was,”  are  formed  upon  the  fame  mode  of  concep¬ 
tion  with  thoSe  above:  for  the  word  **  as”  gives  notice,  that 
the  madnefs  Spoke  of  mufl  be  considered  as  it  was  circumstanced 
at  the  time  referred  to,  and  under  no  other  circumstances  ;  and 
that  the  landlord  muft  be  considered  exactly  in  the  fituation  id 
which  he  is  reprefented  at  the  time  referred  to,  and  in  no  fitua¬ 
tion  however  little  varied  from  it* 

If  the  inftance  of  Samenefs,  or  Similarity  approaching  to 
Samenefs,  be  fuch,  that  it  is  obferved  in  the  fame  objedt  at  diffe¬ 
rent  times,  or  in  different  objedts  at  the  Same  time,  or  at  diffe- 
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rent  times;  two  cxprcffions  are  joined  by  44  as,9*  which  cxprcffions 
/hew  the  obje&s  and  the  times ;  but  the  precifc  particular  in 
which  fimilarity  is  obferved,  is  left  to  be  determined  by  the  judg¬ 
ment.  Thus  in  the  expreffions,  44  when  I  am  as  1  have  been — 
"lamas  thou  art ,  my  people  as  thy  people— James  will  do  it  as  John 
"  bid  him,**  many  particulars  may  be  taken,  the  famenefs  where¬ 
of  may  anfwer  to  that  denoted  by  l<  as  and  if  thefe  particulars 
are  firft  mentioned  by  names,  united  with  the  firft  part  of  die 
expreffion,  and  the  particulars  are  again  expreffed  by  a  relative 
pronoun,  and  that  pronoun  is  united  with  the  fecond  part  of  the 
expreffion  in  the  fame  mode  of  connexion  in  which  the  name 
that  the  relative  reprefents  is  united  with  the  firft  part ;  the  refult 
will  be,  an  expreffion  more  precife  than  that  by  “  as,  but  of  the 
fame  import,  fo  far  as  it  extends.  Thus  the  firft  expreffion  may 
mean,  44  when,  1  am  in  the  fame  fituation  in  which  lhave  been9*  or 
<c  in  the  fame  difpoftion  in  which f  &c.  and  the  third  may  mean, 
a  yames  wiU  do  it  in  the  fame  manner  f  or  “  in  the  fame  order  in 
«  which,**  or  perhaps  44  with  the  fame  injlrument  with  which;*  or 
"  in  the  fame  time  in  which,**  or  44  at  the  fame  place  at  which 

"  John  bid  bim.*9 

The  femenefs  of  time  in  which  two  different  circumftances 
are  obferved  to  exift,  is  frequently  fignified  by  44  as.**  Thus, 
“  it  wbijlled  as  it  few,99  is  equivalent  to,.  44  it  whifled  during  the 

u  time  during  which  it  few;9 

From  this  extenfive  fignification  of  44  as  **  it  comes  to  paf$, 
that  it  is  applied  to  denote  the  manner  or  order  of  a  proceeding 
which  is  to  be  determined  by  choice,  or  by  fome  contingency. 
This  appears  in  the  expreffions,  44  do  as  you  pleafe — let  it  fall  out 
«  as  it  will,9*  i.  e.  in  any  manner  in  which  you  pleafe,  &c. 

The  famenefs  which  is  obferved  in  the  correfpondence  be¬ 
tween  definitions,  general  rules,  dire&ions,  &c.  and  the  parti¬ 
cular  inflances  included  in  them,  is  given  notice  of  by  44  as.9 

Ioftances 
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Inftances  of  this  conftrudtion  occur  continually  in  this  book. 

When  an  objedt  is  confidered  in  fome  fituation  which  admits 
of  degrees,  it  is  frequently  neceflary  not  only  to  reprefent  another 
objedt  in  the  fame  general  fituation,  but  likewife  in  the  fame  de¬ 
gree.  This  frequently  happens  in  the  application  of  adjedtives, 
and  adverbs :  for,  as  what  is  denoted  by  them  may  be  confix 
dered  as  united  in  greater  or  lefs  degrees  with  other  objcdts, 
feveral  objedts  may  have  what  is  denoted  by  one  of  therq,  and 
yet  may  not  be  capable  of  being  confidered  as  in  the  fame  fitua¬ 
tion  in  that  refpedt,  unlefs  the  degree  is  the  fame  in  which  what 
is  denoted  by  one  of  them,  either  attends  the  fame  objedt  at  diffe¬ 
rent  times,  or  different  objedts  at  the  fame  time. 

Thus  a  man  may  be  ftudious  at  one  time,  and  ftudious  at 
another;  and  yet  he  may  not  be  capable  of  being  confidered  in  the 
fame  fituation,  with  regard  to  fludioufnefs,  at  both  the  times  re¬ 
ferred  to,  unlefs  the  degree  of  ftudioufnefs  be  confidered  as  the 
fame  at  both  the  times.  The  circumftance  of  degree  attending 
the  fignification  of  adjedtives  and  adverbs,  frequently  requires 
the  particle  tl  as”  to  be  twice  repeated,  in  order  to  afcertain  the 
famenefs  of  fituation  to  which  fuch  adjedtive  or  adverb  refers. 
Thus,  4<  John  is  as  ftudious  as  be  was,”  is  equivalent  to  “  John 
lt  is  ftudious  in  the  fame  degree  in  which  be  was  ftudious  %*  and 
**  this  is  done  as  eaftly  as  that  ft  is  equivalent  to  “  this  is  done 
0  with  the  fame  degree  of  eafe  with  which  that  is  done” 

The  degree  of  what  is  fignified  by  two  different  adjedtives  may 
be  confidered  as  equal  in  that  to  which  the  adjedtives  or  adverbs 
are  applied,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  what  is  fignified  by  one  ad¬ 
jedtive  in  two  applications  of  it.  The  adjedtive  “  ftudious ”  is 
applied  to  “  John  ”  at  two  different  times,  and  the  adverb <c  tq/Uy'* 
is  applied  to  two  inftances  of  €C  doing,”  in  the  examples  given 
above ;  but  different  adjedtives  may  be  ufed,  and  the  one  may  be 
confidered  as  applied  to  “  John”  at  one  time,  and  the  other  at 
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another ;  and  yet  the  degree  of  what  it  fignified  by  each,  may 
be  the  toe.  Thus,  “  John  is  as  fludious  as  be  was  negligent ,”  is 
equivalent  to  “  John  is  Jludious  in  the  fame  degree  in  wbicb  be  was 
“  negligent ,’’  and  different  adverbs  may  be  applied,  the  one  to 
«  doing  this,"  and  the  other  to  “  doing  that?  and  yet  the  degree 
of  what  is  fignified  by  each  may  remain  the  fame.  Thus, 
4<  this  is  done  as  wifely  as  that  is  done  foolijhly,  is  equivalent  to 
ti  fits  is  done  with  a  degree  of  wifdom  tbe  fame  witb  tbe  degree  of 
u  J~°Hy  ^tb  wbicb  that  is  done" 

A  claufe  depending  upon  "fuel"  is  frequently  afeertained  by 
a  claufe  depending  upon  “  as."  In  this  application  of  thefe 
particles,  “  fitch”  gives  notice  that  what  is  expreffed  by  the 
claufe  depending  upon  it,  muft  be  confidered  no  farther  than  ins 
fignification  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  claufe  depending  upon  “  as." 
Thus,  “  fucb  precepts  as  tend  to  make  men  good,"  is  an  expreffion 
of  a  fort  of  precepts,  limited  by  the  additional  charaderiftic  of 
“  tendency  to  make  men  good,”  added  to  the  charaderiftic  of  the 
general  fpecies,  precept,  and  any  other  inftance  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  thefe  particles  in  correfpondence  with  each  other, 
may  be  explained  on  the  fame  principles. 

«  So’’  is  ufed  to  exprefs  any  circumftance  which  either  can  be 
{hewn  by  a  demonftrative  adion,  or  can  be  collected  from  feme 
expreffion,  either  going  before,  or  following,  the  claufe  in 
which  it  appears.  When  it  exprefies  what  is  adually  prefented 
by  a  demonftrative  adion,  it  is  a  notice  that  the  demonftrative 
adion  is  fo  fimilar  to  that  which  is  intended  to  be  reprefented  by 
it,  that  they  approach  to  famenefs;  as  when  a  perfon  fays, 
«<’jr  wUl  do  fo,’’  and  fhews  how  he  will  do.  When  “  fo”  re- 
prefents  what  may  be  colleded  from  feme  expreffion  adually 
made  ufe  of,  it  frequently  is  equivalent  to  the  adual  repetition 
of  fuch  expreffion.  Thus  in  the  exprefiions,  “  John  ts  a  good. 
««  man,  and  James  is  fo  too— you  enjoy  good  health,  and  fo  may 
“  others,’’  the  word  “  fo”  in  the  firft  inftance,  fupplies  the 
words,  “  a  good  man and  in  the  fecond  inftance  it  fupplfes^he 
words,  <c  tnjoy  good  health* 
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When  “Jo”  expreffes  what  is  only  of  the  (kmc  general  nature 
with  that  which  is  exprcffed  by  other  words,  and  not  fo  nearly 
the  fame,  as  that  the  repetition  of  the  fame  words  mu  ft  be 
made  ufe  of  to  reprefent  it  to  the  mind  ;  it  is  moft  frequently 
applied  with  a  claufe  which  correfponds  with  another  claufe  that 
has  **  as  before  it,  Thus,  ct  J  find  things  Jo  ns  you  told  me ,  or 
"  as  you  told  me  things  would  be,  fo  I  find  them— as  three  is  to 
•'  four ,  fo  is  fix  to  eight ”  i .  e.  in  the  fame  fituation — in  the  fame 
proportion.  “  So  may  you  fucceed  as  you  perform  your  promife— 
“  as  you  mufi  take  this  method ,  fo  1  mufi  take  the  other  f  i.  e.  may 
the  degree  of  certainty  of  your  fuccefs  be  the  fame  with  that 
of  your  performing  your  promife.  I  muft  take  this  method  for 
the  fame  reafon  that  you  muft  take  the  other* 

When  ufon  expreffes  fome  circumftance  which  muft  be  col* 
leded  from  confequcnces  or  effeds,  ct  that"  ufually  follows 
being  prefixed  to  the  claufe  which  expreffes  the  confequence  or~ 
effed,  whence  that  which  is  denoted  by  “Jo*  is  to  be  collederf. 
Thus,  “  be  behaved  bimfelf  fo  that  he  became  generally  efieemedf  i» 
equivalent  to  “  —in  fucb  a  manner  as  produced  the  confequence  of 
bis  becoming  generally  ejleemedr  Sometimes  “  as"  is  prefixed 
to  “ that as*  "  be  behaved  bimfelf  fo  as  that  be  became  generally 
efieemed.  *  If  the  claufe  which  exprefles  the  confequence, 
whence  what  is  denoted  by  ««  fo  "  is  to  be  eftimated,  be  not  a 
compleat  fentence,  "  at'  is  ufed,  and  not  f<  that f  for  a  reafon 
which  will  appear  when  we  confider  "  that,"  as  it  is  a  conjunc¬ 
tion.  Thus,  “  he  behaved  bimfelf  fo  as  to  become  generally  efieemed.n 
For,  “  to  become  generally  efieemedf  is  not  a  compleat  fentence  * 
but,  41  he  became  generally  efieemedf  which  depends  upon  u  that" 
in  the  former  inflance,  is  fuch  a  fentence. 

When  ufo  "  is  ufed  with  an  adjedive  or  adverb ;  it  may  relate 
to  the  individual  degree  of  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  ad¬ 
jedive  or  adverb,  fo  as  to  reprefent  the  attention  as  fixed  upon 
fuch  degree  as  is  applied  in  any  certain  inftance,  and  on  no  othei 

3.  degree,* 
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degree.  This  appears  in  the  expreffions,  “  why  is  bis  ebariol  fo 
“  long  in  coming  ? — I  did  not  think  it  could  be  done  fo  eajily ,”  ficc. 
The  fenfe  of  thefe  expreffions  may  be  afcertained  more  precifely, 
by  referring  them  to  a  claufe  by  “  as,"  fo  that  the  claufe  ffiall 
exprefs  the  precife  time,  or  other  particulars,  along  with  which 
the  degree  fpoke  of  is  obferved ;  a.s  thus,  “  why  is  bis  chariot 
“  fo  long  in  coming  as  it  is  now? — I  did  not  think  it  could  be  done  fo 
«<  eajily  as  it  has  been  done  tn  this  injlance And  as  the  fame  time, 
or  the  fame  inftance,  may  be  returned  by  a  claufe  depending  upon 
“  as  j”  fo  a  different  time,  or  a  different  inftance,  may  be  made  to 
depend  upon  “  as,"  in  which  the  fame  degree  referred  to  by  “  fo  “ 
is  obferved  in  the  application  of  an  adjective  or  adverb  j  as,  ‘  he 
1  *  j,  not  now  fo  fludtous  as  he  has  been—— this  is  not  done  fit  well  as 

“  tbat." 


«<  So"  is  commonly  ufed,  when  the  fame  degree  of  what  is 
denoted  by  an  adjeftive  or  adverb  is  denied  in  one  claufe,  and 
affirmed  in  another.  For  when  the  fame  degree  is  affirmed  in 
both  the  claufes,  “  as"  is  twice  repeated }  as,  “  be  is  now  as  flu- 
“  dious  us  be  bus  been*  &c. 

Of  the  f  article  11  that,”  when  ufed  us  u  conjunffton. 

Tai6  particle  has  already  appeared  both  as  a  relative,  and  as  a 
demonftrative  pronoun.  But  it  mud  be  farther  confidered  in  a 
capacity  which  is  of  the  fame  general  nature  with  that  of  a  con¬ 
junction  ;  feeing,  in  this  capacity,  it  is  a  notice,  that  fome  com- 
pleat  fentence  depending  upon  it  is  to  be  applied  in  a  manner, 
the  notice  of  which  manner  cannot  be  given  in  the  fentence  it- 
felf.  The  manner  of  connexion  denoted  by  “  tbat n  is,  that 
the  fentence  depending  upon  it  is  to  be  confidered,  all  of  it  toge¬ 
ther,  as  the  exprefiion  of  one  objective  conception  connected  with 
ether  words,  on  the  fame  principles  as  any  conception  may  be, 
which  is  denoted  by  a  fingle  noun  fubflantive.  Thus4n  the  ex- 

preflion,  “  tbat  any  man  Jhould  be  regardUJi  of  bis  own  welfare  is 
r  “  wonder- 
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•wonderful f  the  fentence  “  any  man  Jhould  be  regardlefs  of  bis  own 
*  u  welfare f  is  equivalent  to  a  noun  fubftantive  in  the  nomina¬ 
tive  cafe  on  which  the  verb  <f  is'*  depends.  But  in  the  cxprcfEon,. 
€t  to  fuppofe  that  any  man  Jhould  be  regardlefs  of  bis  own  welfare  f 
the  fame  fentence,  “  any  man Jhould  be  regardlefs  of  bis  own  welfare f 
is  equivalent  to  a  noun  fubflantive  in  the  accufative  cafe  depends 
ing  upon  the  verb  tranfitive,  <c  to  fuppofe”  i.  e,  the  fenfe  of  the 
fentence,  11  any  man  Jhould  be*'  &c.  is  the  thing  fuppofed.  In 
die  expreffion,  “  your  parents  have  a  great  defre  that  you  JhoubL 
“  be  a  fcbolar y*  <c  you  Jhould  be  a  fcbolar  f  is  equivalent  to  a  fub¬ 
flantive  in  the  genitive  cafe  ;  for  thefe  words  exprefs  the  thing 
“  of  which”  the  parents  are  defirous.  In  the  expreffion, 
“  your  parents  have  an  inclination  that  you  Jhould  be  a  fcbolar” 
the  fentence  “  you  Jhould  be  a  fcbolar  **  exprefles  the  thing 
“  to  which”  the  parents  have  an  inclination;  and  therefore  is 
equivalent  to  a  fubflantive  in  the  dative  cafe.  And  inflances  may 
be  eafily  produced  in  which  the  fentence  depending  upon  “that” 
is  equivalent  to  a  noun  fubflantive  in  the  modes  of  connexion-that 
are  denoted  by  feveral  prepofitions. 

A  prepofition  is  fometimes  expreffed  before  a  fentence  in  this 
kind  of  conflru&ion,  as, .  “  be  is  difpleafed  in  that,  or  for  that 
“  you  have  proceeded  indifcreetly  ”  but  the  kind  of  connexion  in. 
which  the  conception  denoted  by  the  fentence  depending  upon 
"  that"  is  to  be  taken,  is  more  ufually  left  to  be  underflood,  or 
fupplied,.  by  the  mind  itfelfL 

I  have  ufually  called  the  particle  “  that”  in  this  particular 
application  of  it  if  a  fentential  demonfrative "  in  teaching;  in. 
order  to  diftinguifti  it,  in  this  capacity,  from  its  capacity  a$; 
a  demonflrative  pronoun,  to  reprefent  any  thing  that  can  be. 
pointed  to,  or  any  thing  that  is  mentioned  in  another  claufe.. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  writers  on  fpcculative  grammar,  that 
the  relative  pronoun  is  frequently  equivalent  to  a  pcrfonal  pro- 
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noun  and  a  c6njun&ion  ;  as  for  inftance,  the  expreffions, 

Mr.  N- - came  yeflerdayt  and  he  goes  away  to-day,  or  but 

«  fa  goes  away  to-day”  are,  either  of  them,  nearly  of  the 

fame  import  with,  “  Mr.  N - who  came  yefler day,  goes  away 

«  to-day  •**  and  “  fome  people  will  not  JHck  at  any  thing ,  if  they 
“  can  get  money  by  it*'  is  nearly  equivalent  to  u  fome  people  will 
tc  not  flick  at  any  thing  by  which  they  can  get  money  ”  likewife, 
€C  fucb  a  man  has  bought  a  Latin  book ,  notwithflanding  be  cannot 
u  read  it,”  is  nearly  equivalent  to  u  fucb  a  man  has  bought  a  Latin 
“  book  which  he  cannot  read  ” 

When  <c  as”  correfponds  with  “  fucb f  it  is  frequently  equi¬ 
valent  to  c<  who  or  which”  Thus  in  the  exprefiion,  “  the 
c<  thoughts  of  fucb  men  as  flrive  to  deceive ,  are  evil-,”  “  as**  is  a 
kind  of  relative  pronoun,  and  fupplies  the  place  of  the  nomi¬ 
native  cafe  to  the  verb  “  flrive  ,**  and  the  fentcnce  may  be  turned 
into  the  fentence,  "  the  thoughts  of  men ,  who  flrive  to  deceive , 
“  are  evil” 

The  reafon  of  this  coincidence  is  manifefl,  from  the  account 
which  has  been  given  of  the  nature  of  the  relative  pronoun, 
and  of  the  nature  of  a  conjunction :  for  the  ufe  of  a  relative 
pronoun  reduces  two  compleat  fentences  to  one  5  and  the  ufe 
of  a  conjunction  reduces  two  compleat  fentences  to  fuch  a  con¬ 
nexion  with  each  other,  that  the  one  of  them  cannot  be  taken 
without  the  other,  if  the  intention  of  the  fpeaker  in  joining 
them  together  be  obferved.  The  intent  of  joining  two  fentences 
in  dependence  upon  each  other,  is  more  particularly  declared  by 
a  conjunction,  than  the  reafon  is  declared  why  two  fentences  are 
reduced  to  one,  when  a  relative  pronoun  is  employed  in  fucb  re¬ 
duction.  But  when  two  fentences  arc  reduced  to  one  by  a  rela¬ 
tive  pronoun,  it  is  always  done  in  confequence  of  one  and  the 
fame  objeCt  being  concerned  in  both  the  fentences.  And  this 
famenefs  of  the  objeCt,  eafily  enables  the  mind  to  perceive  why 

two  fentences  are  reduced  to  one  in  which  it  is  concerned. 

Whereas, 
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Whereas,  when  the  conjunctions  are  ufed,  there  Is  frequently  no 
one  and  the  fame  objeCt  concerned  in  the  two  fentences  connected 
by  one  of  them ;  and  therefore  they  exprefs  direCtly,  either 
the  manner  in  which  the  fentences  are  to  be  taken  in  connexion, 
or  the  reafon  why  they  are  to  be  fo  taken,  or  fome  other  purpofe 
which  requires  the  notice  that  is  given  by  a  particular  conjun&ion.* 

Every  one  who  is  converfant  in  the  antient  Latin  writers  mull 
have  obferved  the  particular  caft  that  is  given  by  them  to  many 
fentences,  in  confequence  of  their  ufing  a  relative  inftead  of  a 
perfonal  pronoun  and  a  conjunction,  or  fome  other  connective 
word.  Thus  in  Nepos,  “  Servum  ad  regem  mifit  ut  ei  nunciaret 
«c  fuii  verbis ,  adverfarios  ejus  in  fuga  ejfe ,  qui  f  decejfijfent  majore^ 
«  cum  labore  helium  confeblurum,  quosffatim  aggrederetur,  brevi 
€t  umverfos  opprejfurum ”  t€  He  (/•  e.  Miltiadcs)  lent  a  fervant 
«c  to  tell  the  king  from  him,  that  his  enemies  were  flying,  and' 

if  they  fhould  depart,  that  he  muft  be  at  more  pains  to  flmfli 
“  the  war ;  but  if  he  attacked  them  immediately,  he  would 
41  fubdue  them  all  together  in  a  flioft  time.*  Here  it  is  ma- 
nifeft,  that  “  qui”  is  equivalent  to  “  and  they  99  and  “  quos" 
to  “  but  them  f  and  fo  of  innumerable  inftances  which  may  be 
found  in  any  Latin  clafiic  author. 

The  relative  pronoun  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  in  Latin,  ter  form* 
a  fentence  which  is  equivalent  in  fenfe  to  an  Englifh  infinitive 
verb  with  fome  words  in  dependence  upon  it.  Thus  in  Terence, 
“  Adeori  vi demur  vobii  ejfe  idonei  in  quibus  Jic  illudatis  “  Do  wc 
<4  feem  to  you  fo  very  proper  to  be  thus  played  upon  ?w  M  in  qui - 
**  bus  Jic  illudatis 99  is  equivalent  to  the  Engtifh  expreffiori,  c<  to  be 
44  thus  played  upon”  Here  the  relative  claufe,  “  in  quibus  99  6cc. 
exprefles  “  the  purpofe  for  which”  we  feem  proper  ;  and  44  to  be 
“  thus  played  upon9  does  the  fame  in  Englifh,  although  the  fign 
“for”  is  not  exprefled. 

It  is  frequently  neccflary  to  exprefs  by  a  feries  of  words* 
41  the  purpofe  for  which”  fome  one  is  fent,  appointed,  com-- 

I  i  miflioned. 
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miflioned,  &c.  and  this  feries  is  often  equivalent  to  a  fentence. 
In  fuch  inflances,  the  Latins  ufually  turn  the  fentence  into  a  re¬ 
lative  claufe,  and  the  Englifti  ufually  apply  an  objedive  verb 
with  fomc  words  depending  upon  it.  Thus,  “  mifit  Gongylum 
<«  qui  liter  as  regi  redder et"  is  in  Englilh,  “  he  fent  Gongylos 
«« to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  king,'*  where  “  qui  literal”  &c.  is 
of  the  lame  import  as  “  to  deliver  a  letter ,”  & c. 

All  this  Ihews  with  undeniable  evidence,  as  I  think,  that 
the  nature  of  the  relative  pronoun  and  that  of  a  definitive  verb, 
as  likewife  that  of  the  objeaive  verb  and  of  the  caufal  conjunc¬ 
tion,  has  been  properly  determined.  For  the  reafon  plainly  ap¬ 
pears  in  what  is  faid  of  thefe  parts  of  fpeeeh,  why  a  relative 
claufe  may  have  the  effed  of  a  fentence  depending  upon  a  con¬ 
junction,  and  why  an  objeaive  verb,  with  all  that  depends  upon 
it,  may  be  ufed  as  one  noun  fubftantive  in  an  oblique  calc ;  as 
likewife  that  "for”  when  applied  as  a  conjunaion,  has  the 
fame  effea  as  when  it  is  applied  as  the  fign  of  die  ablative  cafe. 
The  fign  “  for  ”  is  not  indeed  direaly  expreffed  before  the  ob¬ 
jeaive  verb,  “  to  deliver }”  but  I  lhall  Ihew  in  a  following 
feaion,  that  the  objeaive  verb  is  ufed  both  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Englilh,  fo  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  fubftantive  in  almoft 
any  cafe ;  pldirmgh  no  fign  of  a  particular  cafe  is  given  to  it. 


SECTION  III, 

Of  the  frepojition. 

THE  general  nature  of  this  part  of  fpeeeh  has  been  al» 
ready  explained,  in  a  great  meafure,  in  what  is  laid  o 
the  figns  of  the  cafes  of  fubftantives ;  for  all  thefe  figns, 
except  “  than''  are  prepofitions,  differing  in  nothing  from  the 
reft,  but  their  capacity  of  being  applied  in  a  greater  variety  o 
inftance6  than  the  other  prepofitions. 


It 
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It  Is  obvious  to  perceive,  that  they  are  all  expreffions  of 
tc  relation”  but  the  difficulty  is  to  determine,  how  fuch  various 
kinds  of  relations  amongft  objects  themfelves,  can  be  cxprcffed 
by  one  and  the  fame  prepofition  without  confudon :  and  why  one 
and  the  fame  relation  may  be  expreffed,  on  many  occadons,  by 
the  help  of  different  figns  or  prepofitions.  Thus  in  an  indance 
already  given,  “  the  di fiance  of  London  from  York — from  London 
“  to  York— between  London  and  York,”  are  manifedly  three  ex- 
preffions  of  one  and  the  fame  didance.  This  diverdty  of  ex- 
preffion  clearly  arifes  from  three  different  modes  of  edimating 
one  and  the  fame  quantity.  For  in  the  drd  indance,  “  the  di- 
*c  fiance ”  is  conddered  as  if  it  were  in  the  date  <c  feparatingf 
and  <c  London ”  as  if  it  were  in  the  date  <c feparated,”  although 
thefe  dates  are  not  diredtly  mentioned;  and  “York”  is  the 
“  cbjett  whence”  the  mind  proceeds  in  edimating  that  which  fe- 
parates  the  two  places.  But  in  the  expreffion,  lt  from  London 
“  to  York,”  London  is  ,c  the  objett  whence”  the  mind  proceeds  ; 
and  York  is  cc  the  objett  whither  ”  it  carries  its  edimation :  where¬ 
as,  in  the  expreffion  “  between  London  and  York”  <c  London  and 
“  York,”  both  together,  are  conddered  as  one  plural  objedi,  and 
the  didance  as  included  or  bounded  at  each  extremity  by  one  of 
the  condituent  objects  which  together  compofe  the  complex  ob¬ 
ject,  “  London  and  York for  this  manner  of  edimation  is  exadtly 
the  fame  with  that  which  is  ufed  when  we  fay,  c<  the  defiance 
"  between  the  two  towns - — bills — rivers,”  6c c.  only,  in  thefe  lad 
expreffions,  plural  names  can  be  found  to  denote  the  objedt* 
which  limit  the  didance  that  is  edimated.  If  the  fpeaker  chufes 
adtually  to  mention  the  dates  iC  feparating,  or  feparatedp*  and 
to  confider  the  didance  as  “  the  objefd  feparating,”  and  “  London 
tl  and  York”  as  “  a  complex  objeft  feparated  f  the  expreflions, 
€t  the  di  fiance  feparating  London  and  York ,  or  by  which  London 
11  ar*d  York  are  feparated f  will  be  equivalent  to  any  of  the  former,, 
In  thefe  lad  expreffions,  the  mind  has  recourfe  to  a  fiction  of 
own  ;  for  the  abdradt  objedt,  “  difiance”  is  conddered  as  exert¬ 
ing  the  adt  of  “ feparating and  “  London  and  York ”  are  cond- 

1x2  dered 
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dcred  as  the  recipients  of  the  effed  of  the  ad  which  is  exerted  $ 
and  this  fiditious  (late  gives  occafion  to  different  modes  of  cftima- 
tion  from  any  of  the  former,  in  conneding  the  fcveral  parts  of 
the  conception  which  is  exprefled  $  and  therefore  different  figns 
of  connexion  arc  ufed  in  thefe  expreflions  from  the  figns  which 
are  ufed  in  any  of  the  former  5  whilft  yet  the  rcfult  of  ail  the 
expreflions  amounts  to  the  dune  thing.  This  is  no  more  than 
comes  to  pafs  in  eftimating  all  kind  of  quantity,  fo  as  to  exprefs 
the  refult  of  the  procefs  in  algebraic  fpecies :  for  we  are  ufually  at 
liberty  to  proceed  feveral  different  ways ;  and  yet,  if  the  reafon- 
ing  is  juft,  we  fhall  always  come  at  laft  to  an  expreflion,  which, 
though  different  in  form,  is  in  effed  the  fame  with  that  which 
is  the  refult  of  any  other  way  of  proceeding,  in  which  the  rea- 
foning  is  alfo  juft.  And  to  carry  on  the  refemblancc  farther,  a 
fiditious  quantity  is  always  introduced  merely  to  aflift  the  mind 
in  regiftering  the  fteps  of  the  procefs ;  and  this  quantity  is  fre¬ 
quently  placed  in  a  fiditious  flate,  till  the  refult  of  the  operation 
arifes,  in  which  whatfoever  was  fiditious  is  ascertained.  This 
proceeding  in  algebra  is  made  ufe  of  merely  to  aid  the  limited 
powers  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  like  kind  of  proceeding  in 
language  is  made  ufe  of  on  the  very  fame  account.  For  it  will 
appear  from  the  following  lift  of  the  Englifh  prepofitions,  that 
all  of  them,  except  u  of~—mby——foT  and  than ,  denote  the  feveral 
relations  of  place,  or  fituation,  or  of  the  diredion  of  objeds  in 
motion,  or  of  ftates  which  may  be  varied  by  motion :  and  it 
is  evident,  that  abftrad  objeds  can  really  have  no  fuch  relations 
to  each  other  j  becaufe  they  arc  incapable  of  external  place,  or 
local  motion.  But  the  mind  perceives,  that  abftrad  objeds  have 
connexions  with  each  other,  which  require  nearly  the  fame  modes 
of  eftimation  which  the  relations  of  local  fituation  do;  and 
therefore,  in  language,  whatfoever  connexion  is  conceived  to 
require  the  fame  mode  of  attention  in  order  to  eftimatc  it,  is 
denoted  by  one  and  the  fame  fign,  and  the  prccife  nature  of  the 
connexion,  as  it  is  in  itfelf,  is  left  to  be  determined  by  the  judg¬ 
ment,  from  the  nature  of  the  conceptions  which  are  united  by 

the  fign. 
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As  the  relations  of  place,  fituation,  and  diredtion  of  objedts  in 
motion,  or  of  ftates  which  may  be  varied  by  motion,  arc  of  die 
moft  frequent  occurrence ;  and  as  the  difference  of  one  from 
another  is  mod  obvious $  particular  prepofitions  have  been  ad¬ 
apted,  in  almoft  all  languages,  to  each  of  the  rxloft  remarkable 
vf  thefe  relations.  And  as  almofl  all  of  them  arc  perceived  to 
cxift  amongft  objedts  at  reft,  as  well  as  amongft  objedts  when 
fome  of  them  arc  in  motion,  whilft  yet  few  external  objects  are 
obferved  to  exift  conftantly  in  one  and  the  fame  ftate,  cither  of 
reft  or  motion  $  thefe  ftates  arc  taken  into  the  fignification  of 
few  or  no  names  of  external  objedts ;  but  are  denoted  by  ad¬ 
jedtives,  verbs,  and  adverbs,  to  be  occafionally  united  with  the 
fubftantive  names  of  thefe  objedts ;  or  if  a  verb  is  ufed  objedtively, 
the  ftate  denoted  by  it  is  confidered  as  capable  of  every  modifi¬ 
cation,  which  an  objedt  in  that  verbal  ftate  would  be  capable 
of.  For  as  a  man,  or  other  objedt,  may  be  reprefen  ted  as 
u  moving  to— from— with — near — in — around — above— under" 
fome  other  objedt :  fo  the  ftate  <c  to  move  ”  may  be  carried  in  the 
mind  “  to — from — with,"  &c.  fome  objedt,  although  this  ftate 
cannot  exift  as  an  objedt  in  itfelf,  except  in  the  mind  of  mam 

Hence  the  prepofitions  denoting  relations  of  place  are  feen  m 
dependence  both  upon  expreflions  of  objedts,  which  confift  of 
fubftantives  alone,  and  of  fubftantives  with  adjedtives,  participles, 
and  adverbs,  depending  on  them;  and  likewife  of  objedtivc  verbs 
alone,  and  of  objedtive  verbs  with  adjedtives  or  adverbs  depend- 
ing  upon  them ;  and  this  in  the  fubjedts  of  fentences.  For  as 
to  the  predicates  of  fentences,  when  they  confift  of  fcvcral  fub¬ 
ftantives  in  dependence  upon  one  and  the  fame  verb,  it  is  evident 
that  fome  fign  of  an  oblique  cafe,  or  other  prepofition,  isnccefiary, 
on  almoft  all  x>ccafions,  to  fhew  how  each  fubftantive  is  made  to 
exprefs  a  mere  circumftance  of  the  ftate  denoted  by  the  verb. 

I  have  already  (hewn  at  large  the  feveral  modes  of  eftimation, 
to  which  the  relations  are  reduced  that  arc  denoted  by  <€  the fign 

‘‘  of 
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«  of  the  accufative  cafe ”  as  likcwifc  by  “  of— by— for  and  than? 
which  arc  not  particularly  applicable  to  relations  of  place. 


The  reft  of  the  Englifh  pre 

Afore— •before. 

Againft. 

Befide— bcfidcs. 

Near— nigh— by. 

With. 

T  o  ward— to  wards— to— uotq 
—into. 

In— within. 

Between— betwixt. 

Among— amongft.  • 

Amidft. 


portions  are  as  follpw. 

About— around. 

Through  or  thorouglwthrQpgh** 

opt, 

Out  of— without, 

After— behind 

Beyond-, 

Off— from. 

Above— over^ 

On— upon. 

Below— beneath— underneath* 
Up. 

Down* 


Now  the  relations  of  place  which  are  denoted  by  thefe  pre- 
pofitions  arc  fo  obvious  to  obfervation,  that  it  is  quite  imperti¬ 
nent  to  attempt  to  defcribe  them  in  words.  For  every  one  who 
has  the  ufe  of  eyes,  muft  have  perceived  how  objects  are  fituated 
with  relation  to  each  other,  when  the  names  of  the  obje&s  arc 
united  by  the  feveral  prepofitions  j  or,  if  the  name  of  an  objedt 
is  made  dependent  on  a  verb  by  one  of  them,  how  the  ftate  is 
related  to  the  objedt  which  has  the  prepofition  before  its  name  y 
as,  "  to  fland  before— againf—befde— in— out  of— behind— be- 
*«.  yond — on  the  boufe ”  are  expreffions  of  c<  funding’*  fo  afeer- 
tained  in  pofition  with  regard  to  the  houfe,  that  every  one  as 
readily  apprehends  the  ftate  under  thefe  modifications,  as  he  does 
the  ftate  denoted  by  the  verb  "funding,”  ufed  alone.  Yet 
each  of  the  prepofitions  diredts  the  mind  to  apply  the  ftate  to  the 
houfe  under  a  different  mode  of  eftimation  y  and  as  thefe  modes 
have  no  names,  every  one  muft  confider  how  he  applies  his  atten¬ 
tion  in  eftimating  each  of  the  relations  that  are  between  the  ftate 
and  the  houfe.  It  is  manifeft,  that  in  thefe  expreflions  the  houfe 

k  confidered  in  a  different  manner  upon  the  application  of  every 
a  prepofitions 
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prcpofition ;  for  the  attention  proceeds  from  the  fotc  port*  to  t 
clofer  approach  to  fome  part  of  it,  thence  to  fome  fide  of  k* 
thence  to  the  interior  parts,  thence  to  the  outward  parts,  thence 
to  the  back  parts,  thence  to  fome  diflancc  from  it  Oti  the  con¬ 
trary  part  to  that  on  which  fome  other  obje&  id  placed,  and 
thence  to  the  top  of  it.  So  that  we  are  led,  in  a  kind  of  ideal 
view,  to  firftone  part  of  the  houfe,  and  then  another,  by  the  pre- 
pofitions,  €t  before — againft — befde — in — out  of— behind— beyond 
“  —on.**  The  effedt  of  other  prepofitions,  with  other  obycfit* 
or  ftatcs  in  different  local  pofitions,  might  eafily  be  exemplified 
in  the  fame  manner,  were  it  of  any  real  ufe. 

As  to  the  application  of  prepofitions  to  objedts  Or  flates,  which 
are  in  themfelves  incapable  of  local  fituation  $  there  is  no  method 
to  be  taken,  but  fetting  down  the  principal  applications  of  each 
prepofition  which  ufe  has  eftablifhed  in  any  particular  language* 
For  (as  has  been  already  obferved)  different  nations  have  not 
applied  the  fame  modes  of  eftimation  to  the  fame  relations.  I 
might  therefore  proceed  with  all  the  prepofitions,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  I  have  proceeded  with  thofe  which  anfwer  to  the  figns 
of  the  Latin  cafes ;  but  this  would  be  quite  unneceffary  for  the 
purpofes  of  fpeculative  grammar.  Therefore  this  is  referred 
to  the  fe&ion  of  the  practical  grammar,  in  which  rules  ait  laid 
down  for  the  conftrudtioii  of  Englifh  prepofitions. 

By  the  cuftom  of  the  Englifh  language,  thofe  pronouns  which 
have  an  accufative  form  different  from  the  nominatiye,  are  placed 
after  both  verbs  tranfitive  and  prepofitions  in  the  accufative  form, 
and  not  in  the  nominative  5  as, <c  to  fee  me  and  him,**  jiot iC  to  fee  I 
ft  and  be-**  l€  between— around  us  and  them**  not  “  we  and  they.** 
But  this  change  of  form  adds  nothing  to  the  fignification  of  the 
expreffion  $  for  ,c  it— which  and  that**  have  no  accufative  diffe* 
rent  from  the  nominative,  any  more  than  the  fubfiantives  of  the 
language  have  *  and  yet,  without  variety  of  termination,  they 
may  be  taken  in  any  mode  of  eftimation  which  is  denoted  by  a> 
fign  or  prepofition,  as  well  as  thofe  pronouns  can  be,  which, 
have  an  accufative  different  from  the  nominative.  Any 
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Any  of  the  relations  which  arc  denoted  by  prepofitions  may 
be  exprefied  by  fubftantive  names ;  as  for  in  (lance,  that  denoted 
by  “  before”  may  be  exprefied  by  “  priority?  that  denoted  by 
««  againft”  by  "  oppofition ?  "  near ”  by  <*  vicinity?  u  between " 
by  "  interpofition?  “  among "  by  “  intermixture?  and  fo  of  any 
of  the  reft,  for  which  fubftantive  names  have  been  formed. 
But  the  fubftantive  conception  of  no  one  of  thc(e  relations  can 
be  formed  by  abftradion  from  one  objed  only ;  for  there  muft 
be  two  objeds  at  lead,  or  a  verbal  date  and  an  objed,  concerned 
in  every  relation  before  the  mind  can  form  any  conception  of  it. 
When  therefore  the  names  of  two  objeds,  or  a  verbal  ftate  and 
the  name  of  an  objed,  are  joined  by  a  particular  prepoiition ; 
the  two  objeds,  or  the  ftate  and  the  objed,  are  fo  fituated  with 
regard  to  each  other,  that  the  conception  of  the  relation  which 
is  denoted  by  the  prepofition  might,  by  one  who  knew  it  not, 
be  gained  from  the  fituation,  if  the  objeds,  or  the  ftate  and  the 
objed,  were  prefent  to  the  fenfes.  But  the  ufe  of  language  fup- 
pofes,  that  the  conception  of  every  fuch  relation  is  gained  by  the 
previous  obfervation  of  every  one  who  ufes  words  confidently  ; 
and  therefore  the  prepofitions,  when  they  join  two  words,  di- 
red  the  mind  to  perform  an  operation,  which  is  the  converfe  of 
the  abftrad  operation  that  is  ufed  when  a  relation  is  fo  conceived 
as  to  be  denoted  by  a  fubftantive  name.  For  in  the  expreflions, 
«*  a  man  before  another— to  walk  before  a  man ,  the  relation  of 
««  priority?  as  denoted  by  “  before?  is  not  to  be  feparately  at¬ 
tended  to,  but  is  to  be  made  u(e  of  in  order  to  place  the  two 
men  in  a  certain  fituation  with  regard  to  each  other,  and  like- 
wife  the  ftate  “  to  walk  ”  in  a  certain  fituation  with  regard  to  the 
man  ;  and  fo  cf  any  other  prepofition.  Hence  many  of  the  re¬ 
lations  denoted  by  prepofitions,  have  adjedive  names ;  as,  "prior 

««  pojlerior — interior — exterior — ulterior  \  and  when  thefe 

adjedives  are  made  dependent  on  a  fubftantive  or  verb,  they 
(hew  the  objed  denoted  by  the  fubftantive,  and  the  ftate  denoted 
by  the  verb  as  in  a  certain  fituation  with  regard  to  fome  other 
objed  which  is  not  diredly  exprefied  in  the  adjedive,  but  which 
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is  either  fuppofed  to  be  known,  or  muft  be  mentioned  by  fome 
other  words ;  as,  “  the  interior  part  of  the  houfe f  &c* 

As  the  relation  denoted  by  a  prepofition  may  be  exprefled  by  a 
(ingle  fubftantive  name,  if  the  mind  plcafes  to  confider  it  as  an 
abftradt  object,  fo  it  maybe  “  taken  into u  the  objedt  that  is  denoted 
by  a  (ingle  fubftantive,  or  into  the  coalefcent  conception  denoted 
by  a  (ingle  adje&ive  or  adverb,  or  into  the  ftate  denoted  by  a  (ingle 
verb,  fo  as  to  become  a  conftituent  part  of  the  conception  that  is 
denoted  by  any  of  theft  forts  of  words.  For  the  mind  can 
compound  as  many  of  its  conceptions  as  it  pleafes  into  the  figni¬ 
fication  of  a  fingle  word.  If  the  fignification  of  a  prepofition  is 
taken  into  a  fubftantive,  the  conception  which  is  denoted  by  fuch 
fubftantive,  will  not  coalefce  with  that  which  is  denoted  by  an¬ 
other  fubftantive ;  as  for  inftance,  “  pre-eminence— prevalence  f 
although  each  has  the  force  of  the  prepofition  <c  above'9  in  it, 
will  neither  of  them  fo  unite  with  another  fubftantive,  as  in  the 
expreftion  <c  eminence  above  other  if  il  eminence99  unites  with 
“  others 99  by  means  of  “  above  99  If  the  fignification  of  a  pre¬ 
pofition  is  taken  into  an  adje&ive,  the  adje&ive  will  coalefce  with 
one  fubftantive  ;  as,  “  a  pre-eminent  fation  f  but  it  will  not 
unite  two  fubftantives  fo  together  as  “  above 99  does.  And  io 
the  adverb  “  previoujly 99  will  unite  with  a  verb  j  but  will  not 
unite  another  word  with  the  verb.  But  a  prepofition,  when 
united  with  a  verb  intranfitive,  frequently  has  the  effedfc  of  a  fe- 
parate  prepofition  ;  as,  c<  to  precede 99  is  of  the  fame  import  as  “  to 
xt  go  before 99  “  to  fucceed99  as  “  to  come  behind  99  and  fo  of  other 
inftances.  Hence,  *c  a  man  preceding  or  fucceeding  another99  are 
expreflions  much  of  the  fame  import  with,  <c  a  man  coming  be¬ 
fore  or  behind  another  99  The  reafon  of  this  manifeftly  is,  be- 
caufe  the  dates  Li  preceded — -fucceedcdf  in  which  the  man  de¬ 
noted  by  “  another9*  is  reprefented,  have  the  fame  kind  of  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  dates  <c  preceding — fucceeding99  in  which 
the  firft  man  is  reprefented,  as  the  terms  of  thofe  relations  have, 
which  are  denoted  by  •*  before — behi nd9t  only  the  correfpon- 

K  k  dcnces 
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dcnces  of  the  verbal  ftates  are  conceived  to  be  eftimated  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  proceeding  from  thofe  which  are  ufcd  when  the 
prepofitions  are  mentioned. 

The  prepofitions  which  are  ufcd  in  infeparable  compofition 
with  Englilh  words,  are  much  the  mod  frequently  not  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Englilh  or  Saxon  prepofitions,  which  are  fet  down  in  the 
foregoing  lift ;  but  the  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  prepofitions; 
fuch  as,  “  em—fur— ab — ad— ante — circum — in —inter— poft — 
*«  fuper—trans ,”  “  anti — apo—Jia—meta—peri—proi—fyn," 

&c. ;  for  moft  of  our  compound  words  have  been  borrowed 
from  thefe  languages.  This  gives  as  great  a  variety  to  the  firft 
fyllables  in  Englilh  words,  as  probably  is  in  the  words  of  any 
language  whatfoever. 


The  original  Englifli  prepofitions  frequently  depend  upon  in- 
tranfitive  verbs,  and  efpecially  on  pafiivc  verbs,  fo  as  to  make  a 
part  of  the  verb  itfelf ;  as  in  the  expreflions,  “  to  be  beard  of— to  be 
“  beard  from ,”  “  to  be  talked  to^-to  be  talked  with,”  «*  to  be  bar - 
“  gained  for:'  This  occafions  a  kind  of  conftrudfcion  in  the  Eng- 
lift  language,  which  I  have  not  obferved  in  any  other  *  as  in 

the  inftances,  c<  Mr.  N -  has  been  beard  of— beard  from  f 

“  talked  to  by  feveral  people  f  “  the  goods  are  bargained  for  by 
«<  Mr.  N _ Here  the  fubftantive  which  ftiould  be  the  no¬ 

minative  cafe  to  the  verb,  is  confidered  as  known  of  courfe  from 
the  nature  of  the  verb  ;  and  the  fubftantivcs  which  ftiould  depend 
on  the  prepofitions,  “  of— from — to— with — for /  become  of  the 
nominative  cafe  on  which  the  verb,  when  thus  compounded. 


is  made  to  depend.  For  the  four  firft  of  the  inftances  above,  arc 
manifeftly  equivalent  to  li  fometbing  has  been  beard  of  Mr.  N-*  » 

“  has  been  beard  from  Mr.  N  — ,  has  been  talked  to  Mr.  N-  » 

“  has  been  talked  with  Mr.  N - -,  by  feveral  people and  the 

laft  inftance  is  equivalent  to  (t  a  bargain  is  made  for  the  goods  by 
11  Mr.  N - So  that  this  mode  of  conftrudtion  is  ufed  merely 

to  fave  words,  and  is  not  liable  to  ambiguity  if  ufcd  with  care. 

2  SECTION 
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SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  interjeElioru 

THIS  part  of  fpeech  ufually  expreflcs  fomc  fad  den  emotion 
of  the  mind,  or  the  perception  of  pleafure  or  pain  in  an 
unufual  degree  j  and  this  frequently  by  a  found  formed  by  the 
organs  of  fpeech,  in  confequencc  of  a  polition  of  thefe  organs 
which  is  occafioned  by  the  emotion  itfeif,  without  the  fpcaker'a 
previous  intent. 

Thus  laughter,  in  almoft  all  languages,  is  exprefled  by 
cc  ha  ha  be"  forrow  by  c<  ah  ab ,”  or  “  ob  oh”  or  at  leaft  by 
founds  refembling  thofe  which  the  Englifh  annex  to  thefe  in* 
teijcdions. 

Sometimes  words  of  this  part  of  fpeech  are  ufed  to  fignify 
the  intention  of  a  fpeaker,  when  he  is  too  far  diftant  from  the 
hearer  to  hold  continued  converfation  with  him  ;  as  in  u  bola 
“  fo  bo”  &c. 

But  as  this  part  of  fpeech  is  only  ufed  in  fituations  in  which 
the  fpeaker  is  not  at  lcifure,  or  has  not  the  opportunity,  to  form 
connected  exprefiion ;  it  is  conlidered,  as  thrown  into  fentences, 
and  not  as  placed  in  condnued  connexion  with  them.  There¬ 
fore  little  more  is  required  towards  explaining  the  nature  of  inter¬ 
jections,  than  to  give  a  lift  of  them,  and  to  fpecify  the  emotion^ 
or  ftarts  of  intendon,  which  are  denoted  by  each.  But  this  re¬ 
lates  to  practical  grammar,  and  therefore  fuch  a  lift  is  given  in 
the  practical  part  of  this  work. 


Having  thus  gone  over  the  parts  of  fpeech  in  order,  and  hav¬ 
ing  fhewn,  as  I  hope,  with  inconteftiblc  evidence,  the  principal 
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properties  of  each ;  I  fhall  clofe  this  part  of  the  work  with 
placing  the  feveral  kinds  of  connexion  of  the  conceptions  of  the 
mind  of  man  as  denoted  by  words  in  one  view. 

It  is  clear,  that  thefe  connexions  do  not  arife  immediately  from 
the  nature  of  external  things,  but  from  the  kinds  of  conceptions 
which  the  mind  forms  of  things ;  becaufe  qualities,  ftates,  and  re¬ 
lations,  which  cannot  exift  feparately,  are  denoted  by  feparate 
words.  Therefore  the  conceptions  denoted  by  feveral  words  muft 
be  capable  of  uniting  into  one  conception,  whenfoever  there  is 
occafion  for  fuch  union.  But  feveral  forts  of  conceptions  may  be 
formed  by  abftradion  from  one  and  the  fame  objeff,  and  yet 
each  one  of  thefe  conceptions  may  be  fuch  as  represents  the  ob* 
ie<ft  as  having  a  feparate  and  incommunicable  principle  of  exig¬ 
ence,  and  if  fo,  all  the  names  of  fuch  conceptions  will  be  noun 
fubftantives.  Yet  thefe  conceptions  muft  be  capable  of  com¬ 
municating  with  each  other ;  becaufe  they  are  all  applicable  to 
one  and  the  fame  objetf.  What  is  faid  of  the  conceptions  an¬ 
nexed  to  fubftantive  names  of  fpecies,  fhews  fufficiently  how 
one  and  the  fame  object  becomes  an  individual  of  many  fpecies  ; 
and  likewife  why  it  is  at  fometimes  an  individual  of  certain  fpecies, 
and  at  other  times  not.  For  the  charatteriftics  of  many  fpecies 
are  not  fixed  and  inherent  in  the  individuals,  but  may  be  ac¬ 
quired  at  one  time,  and  loft  at  another  :  as  for  inftance,  a  mart 
may  be  “  *  hujband"  now,  and  then  «  «  -widower ,”  and  then 
•«  a  bufband  ”  again.  Therefore  the  feveral  names  of  one  and  the 
fame  objea  muft  be  capable  of  connexion,  by  the  means  of  fome 
word  which  will  Ihew  whether  the  conceptions  denoted  by  them 
both,  are  applicable  to  that  objeft  now,  or  were  fo  formerly,  or 
will  be  fo  hereafter.  Such  a  connexion  is  exprefied  by  mter- 
pofing  fome  form  of  the  verb  “  to  be "  between  two  fubftantives; 
for  by  the  reference  of  the  infinitive  and  participial  forms  of  the 
verb  “  to  memory — to  adlual  perception,  and  to  for efgbt,  an  o 
the  definitive  forms  to  time,  as  diftinguiflied  into  “  ptf,  prefent, 
and  to  come,”  by  the  demonftrative  a<ft  of  fpeaking,  we  are  led 
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on  to  any  period  of  time  -when  two  names  are  equally  applicable 
to  one  and  the  fame  objedt.  This  is  manifeftly  the  fimpleft  of 
the  manners  in  which  the  conceptions,  denoted  by  two  fubftan- 
tives,  can  communicate  with  each  other ;  and  therefore  a  mere 
expreflion  of  “  being”  in  which  both  the  conceptions  coalefce, 
is  ufed  to  (hew  their  coalefcence;  as,  “  Mr.  N—  being— 
“  having  been — being  about  to  be  a  widower 

In  the  inftance  above,  only  one  “  being  ”  is  concerned,  in 
which  the  conceptions  denoted  by  two  fubftantives  unite.  But 
there  are  frequent  occafions  in  language  to  unite  two  or  more  fe- 
parate  beings,  either  adtual  or  ideal,  into  one  complex  objedt* 
If  thefe  beings  are  all  of  one  fpecies,  they  may  be  cxprefled  a* 
united  into  one  complex  objedt,  by  ufing  a  plural  name  of  the 
fpecies  to  which  they  belong ;  as,  “  men — borjes — virtues— 
“  vices  .”  If  they  are  not  all  of  a  fpecies,  feveral  fubftantives 
muft  be  united  by  the  conjunction  “  and •”  as,  Mr.  N*  ■-  ■— 
“  and  Mrs.  B - ,”  "  virtue  and  vice” 

Thefe  two  modes  of  communication,  as  to  grammatical  ex¬ 
preflion,  are  more  fimple  than  the  firft :  but  as  feveral  diftindt 
beings  are  concerned  in  each  complex  conception  cxprefled  by 
either  of  them,  the  number  is  increafed  j  which  does  not  happeu 
in  the  firft  mode  of  communication,  and  therefore  it  is  more 
fimple  in  itfelf  than  cither  of  thefe. 

The  next  mode  of  communication  is  that  between  the  con¬ 
ception  denoted  by  a  fubftantive  and  a  verb  placed  in  immediate 
dependence  upon  it.  By  this  mode,  the  objedt  and  ftate  be¬ 
come  fo  intimately  united,  that  the  conception  of  both  together 
maybe  exprefled  by  one  fubftantive  name,  as,  “  one  thinking** 
may  be  called  ,c  a  thinker 4  4  one  /peaking  ”  €t  a  Jpeaker  and 
fo  of  other  inftances. 

The  next  mode  is  that  between  a  verb  tranfitive  and  a  fob- 
ftantive  depending  immediately  upon  it.  For  the  correfponding 
paflive  ftate  is  fo  eafily  fupplied,  and  the  objedt  denoted  by  the 
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fubftantive  is  fo  readily  placed  in  it,  that  it  is  confidered  as  a 
mere  circumftance  of  the  date  which  is  mentioned ;  as,  u  to 
t(  tell  a  tale”  is  conlidered  in  language  merely  as  one  fort  of 
“  telling”  and  “  to  tell  a  lie ”  as  another  kind  of  “  telling” 
although  the  “  tale ”  and  the  “  lie "  ate  not  in  the  ftate  “  telling  ” 
but  in  the  ftate  *c  told  l? 

If  we  confider  theft  two  laft  modes  of  communication  as  re¬ 
duced  to  one,  by  interpofing  a  tranfitive  verb  between  two  fub- 
ftantives;  we  (hall  have  a  mode  of  communication,  to  which, 
or  to  its  converfe  by  the  paffive  verb,  all  the  remaining  modes 
may  be  reduced.  For  that  between  a  fubftantive  and  an  ad- 
jedtive  is  at  leaft  as  complex  as  this  mode ;  as,  u  a  roomy  boufe” 
is  equivalent  to  “a  boufe  having  room  ”  and  fo  of  other  in- 
ftanccs.  All  the  modes  of  communication  denoted  by  the  pre- 
pofitions  (except  that  which  u  by”  denotes  after  a  paffive  verb) 
are  of  the  fame  complex  nature ;  as  has  been  fully  (hewn  in  the 
fedtion  concerning  the  figns  of  cafes.  And  as  the  adverb  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  oblique  cafe  of  a  fubftantive,  its  communication 
with  the  word  on  which  it  depends  is  of  the  fame  nature  with 
that  denoted  by  the  fign  of  a  cafe,  or  other  prepofition.  There¬ 
fore  the  applying  words  in  connexion  by  adjedtives,  or  prepofi- 
tions,  or  adverbs,  is  exadtly  of  the  fame  difficulty,  as  conncdfc- 
ing  words  by  the  means  of  a  tranfitive  verb  j  and  as  the  confident 
application  of  a  tranfitive  verb  is  almoft  one  of  the  firft  exertions 
of  the  difcurfive  powers  of  a  child,  the  confident  application  of 
the  other  connedtive  parts  of  fpeech,  in  all  common  inftances, 
eafily  follows,  when  the  application  of  the  verb  is  once  learnt. 

The  connexions  by  conjundtions  different  from  *'  and”  and 
by  the  relative  pronoun,  are  a  kind  of  fupplcments  to  thefe 
above  mentioned  ;  and  the  mod  of  them  arife  from  the  nature  of 
fentences,  and  not  from  the  conceptions  denoted  by  fingle  words. 
Theft  connexions  have  been  fo  largely  infifted  upon,  under  their 
proper  heads,  that  it  is  unneceflary  to  add  more  concerning  them 
in  this  place. 
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SECTION  I. 

Of  the  power  of  ufe  or  cuftom  in  language. 

BEFORE  I  proceed  to  fpeak  of  words  in  connected  coo- 
ftrudtion,  in  order  to  account  for  that  particular  plan  of 
conftru&ion  which  is  obferved  in  Englifh,  it  is  neceflary 
to  premife  fome  obfervations  concerning  the  original  and  extent 
of  the  power  of  ufe  or  cuftom  in  the  application  of  language. 
For  if  that  is  true  which  is  laid  down,  as  a  certain  principle, 
by  fome  writers  on  grammar,  viz.  that  whatfoever  is  authorized 
by  ufe  and  cuftom,  is  therefore  right  in  language ;  it  is  then 
evident,  that  the  only  province  of  a  grammarian  is,  to  examine 
what  is  of  the  moft  eftabliflied  ufe  in  the  language  of  which  he 
treats ;  and  to  give  himfelf  no  trouble  as  to  fpeculative  reflexions 
on  the  general  nature  of  fuch  language.  This  opinion  concern- 
ing  the  authority  of  cuftom  cannot  be  right  with  regard  to  all 
the  properties  of  language,  becaufe  fome  of  thefe  properties  are 
cfiential  to  the  nature  of  language  itfelf.  As  for  in  fiance,  the 
words  of  every  language  muft  of  necefiity,  fome  of  them  be  made 
to  fignify  obje&s  themfelves  ;  and  others,  the  occaflonal  ftates  of 
being  in  which  thefe  obje&s  are  obferved ;  and  others,  the  modes 
of  operation  of  the  mind  itfelf,  by  which  it  unites  the  feveral 
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parts  of  a  conception,  as  they  are  denoted  by  feveral  words,  into 
one  complex  conception ;  which  muft  reprefent  either  fome  ob- 
jedt,  or  fome  ftate  of  being,  or  fome  objedt  in  fome  ftate  of  being. 
Therefore  the  reafon  of  man  has  fhewn  the  neceffity  of  intro¬ 
ducing  different  forts  of  words  into  every  language,  to  be  applied 
in  connected  feries,  in  different  manners,  and  for  different  pur- 
pofes.  Words  of  the  fame  meaning  and  ufe  are  indeed  different 
from  one  another,  as  to  found,  in  every  different  language  5 
and  no  reafon  can  be  given  why  different  founds  were  firft  ap¬ 
plied  by  different  nations  to  fignify  one  and  the  fame  fort  of  ob¬ 
jects,  or  of  ftates  of  being,  or  of  modes  of  contemplation  of  the 
mind  itfelf.  But  when  the  forts  of  words  are  once  formed  in  a 
language,  they  cannot  he  joined  in  connected  feries  with  conve¬ 
nience,  except  in  certain  orders ;  becaufe  the  organs  of  fpeech 
arc  not  capable  of  pronouncing  fome  founds  immediately  before 
or  after  fome  other  founds,  without  difficulty.  Every  fpeaker 
is  quickly  fenfible  of  this ;  and  therefore  the  moll  common  ap¬ 
pearances  and  occurrences,  are  expreffed  in  every  language  by 
words  fo  placed  in  feries,  that  the  words  will  eafily  go  off  the 
tongue  of  the  fpeaker,  if  he  has  been  previoufly  accuftomed  to 
pronounce  the  capital,  or  leading  words  concerned  in  each  feries. 
The  general  plan  of  conftrudtion,  in  cyery  language,  has  mani- 
feflly  been  formed  from  thefe  expreffions.  For  the  moft  ordi¬ 
nary  appearances  and  events  muff  have  expreffions  adapted  to  each, 
in  every  language,  in  the  very  firft  application  of  it;  becaufe 
the  ordinary  and  neceffary  affairs  of  Ufe  cannot  be  carried  on  in 
concert  without  fuch  expreffions.  Yet  no  plan  of  language  has 
been  formed,  or  ever  can  be  formed,  at  random ;  but  fo  as  to 
fuit  the  difeurfive  powers  of  the  mind  of  man.  The  firft 
effedt  of  thefe  powers  is,  the  perceiving  that  different  par¬ 
ticulars  which  are  not  conftantly  obferved  to  exift  all  together, 
cannot  with  any  convenience  be  included  in  the  conception 
denoted  by  any  one  fingle  word.  For  the  fame  word  muff 
always  fignify  the  fame  conception,  or  the  fame  operation  of 
the  mind  *  or  fuch  word  will  have  an  indeterminate  meaning. 
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If  therefore  feveral  particulars,  which  feldom  exift  together, 
fliould  be  included  in  the  fignification  of  any  one  word,  fuch 
word  could  be  feldom  ufed,  becaufe  the  conception  denoted 
by  it  would  feldom  occur  to  the  mind.  Hence  no  one  word 
can  be  made,  with  any  convenience,  to  fignify  all  that  is  at 
once  before  the  mind  of  a  fpeaker,  even  upon  the  fimpleft 
occafions.  For  the  mind  of  man  feldom  contemplates  any  ob¬ 
ject  under  fuch  circumftances  as  are  never  changed.  And  if 
circumftances  are  changed,  the  expreflion  muft  be  Kkewife 
changed,  or  it  will  not  convey  to  the  hearer  the  conception 
which  the  fpeaker  has  in  his  mind.  On  this  account  it  is, 
that  the  capital  objefr  in  every  feries  of  connected  words,  inuft 
be  exprefied  no  farther,  by  its  name,  than  as  it  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  characters  which  exift  together  in  fuch  objedfc,  whilft 
the  circumftances  which  either  may  or  may  not  be  taken  along 
with  it,  muft  be  denoted  by  coalefcent  words  to  be  occaftonally 

united  with  the  name. 

It  appears  from  hence,  that  the  proceeding  by  which  feparate 
words  are  applied  to  exprefs  only  parts  of  what  is  before  the 
mind  at  once,  is  the  artificial  proceeding  in  language ;  and  that 
the  putting  a  feries  of  thefe  words  together  to  exprefs  any  com¬ 
mon  occurrence,  is  the  natural  confequencc  of  attending  to  fuch 
occurrence,  as  the  conception  of  it  is  all  at  once  in  the  mind. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  children,  and  perfons  utterly  illi¬ 
terate,  can  put  words  together  confidently,  to  exprefs  any  ordi¬ 
nary  occurrence ;  and  this  without  any  explicit  knowledge  of 
the  general  plan  of  conftru&ion  of  the  language  in  which  they 
(peak.  Yet  even  this  application  of  any  language  to  common 
occurrences,  was  not  firft  made  at  random,  but  by  a  reafonable 
adjuftment  of  means  to  ends.  For  the  words  of  every  language, 
when  reduced  to  connected  feries  exprefling  truth  or  faHhood, 
are  put  into  the  form  of  compleat  fentences :  and  nothing  but 
reafon  could  have  fuggefted  this  proceeding.  This  appears, 
in  fome  degree,  in  what  is  already  faid  of  the  definitive  verb, 
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and  will  be  made  more  apparent  in  the  next  chapter. 


What  has  been  hitherto  obferved,  chiefly  relates  to  the  com¬ 
mon  colloquial  language  of  any  community  of  people  ;  but  there 
is  feldom  any  regular  grammar  compofed  of  any  language  in 
which  there  are  no  books.  Hence  written  language  becomes 
the  main  object  of  grammar,  and  cuflom  has  much  lefs  power 
over  fuch  language,  than  over  the  common  language  of  conver- 
fation.  If  convention  is  held  with  illiterate  perfons,  it  mull 
be  carried  on  in  fuch  words,  and  fuch  forms  of  conflru&ion, 
as  thefc  perfons  are  accuftomed  to ;  otherwife  it  will  not  be  un¬ 
der  flood.  But  when  an  author  fits  down  to  write,  he  mufl 
adapt  his  flile  to  his  fubjeCt,  and  this  fubjeCt  may  be  of  a  kind 
that  has  never  been  treated  of  in  the  language  in  which  he 
writes.  Here  then  he  is  at  liberty  to  exert  his  genius  upon  the 
language  itfelf  in  which  he  compofcs.  Anfl,  provided  he  docs 
not  quite  lofe  fight  of  the  accuftomed  plan  of  conflru&ion,  he 
may  model  his  expreffions  into  various  forms  that  never  have 
been  ufed  before ;  and  every  original  genius  has  conflantly  done 
thus  in  poetry,  oratory,  hiftory,  and  in  every  work  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  It  is  true,  that  original  writers  feldom  fit  down  to  confidcr 
the  abftraCt  nature  of  the  language  in  which  they  write :  but 
form  flriking  conceptions  in  their  own  minds,  and  ac^uft  their 
expreffions  to  thefe  conceptions.  So  that  the  received  forms  of 
conftrudtion  in  the  language  in  which  they  write,  fupply  them, 
not  with  fixed  patterns,  from  which  they  mufl  never  depart ; 
but  with  rough  materials,  which  they  mold  and  faihion  fo  as 
to  fit  them  to  their  conceptions  of  excellence  in  the  language 
in  which  they  write.  Thus  it  is,  that  patterns  of  flile  become 
established  in  all  languages,  and  not  by  the  mere  caprice  of  arbi¬ 
trary  fafhion.  Many  attempts  in  every  language  are  ufually 
made,  before  the  plan  of  conftruCtion  is  brought  to  fuch  a  degree 
of  perfection  as  the  language  is  capable  of  reaching.  And  po- 
flerity  eafily  perceives,  that  the  language  ufed  in  one  age  by  the 

writers  of  a  nation,  is  better  than  that  which  is  ufed  by  thofe 
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of  another  age.  As  for  inftance,  all  agree  that  the  language  of 
Virgil  is  better  than  that  of  Ennius;  and  very  few  but  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  ftile  of  Terence  to  be  better  than  that  of  Plautus. 
Yet  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  each  of  thefc  writers  followed  the 
cuftom  of  fpeaking  that  was  generally  ufed  in  the  age  when  each 
of  them  lived,  and  that  each  adapted  the  cuftom  to  his  fiibje# 
in  many  inftances. 

If  therefore  cuftom  were  the  only  teft  of  what  is  right  or 
wrong  in  language,  the  ftile  of  all  thefc  authors  would  be 
equally  good.  But  it  is  clear,  that  pofterity  has  little  regard  to 
cuftom,  in  judging  of  the  excellence  of  a  writer's  ftile;  but  de* 
termines  that  to  be  moft  excellent,  which  conveys  the  thoughts 
of  the  writer  in  the  moft  clear  and  forcible  manner  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader. 

It  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  Ihew  from  the  nature  of  the  Latin 
language,  confidcred  ahftra&edly,  why  the  ftile  of  one  of  thefc 
authors  is  better  than  that  of  another :  and  the  fame  obtains  with 
regard  to  different  writers  in  all  other  languages.  But  it  is  moft 
evident,  that  the  cuftom  of  the  age  in  which  each  author  lived^ 
is  very  little  concerned  in  the  determination  j  for  it  is  that  inter¬ 
nal  perception  of  the  mind  of  man,  which  is  ufually  called  t&ftly 
that  determines  upon  all  points  of  the  like  kind  with  this  under 
confidcration  j  and  when  once  the  tafte  of  different  ages  and 
nations  has  pronounced  certain  modes  of  compofition  to  he  ex¬ 
cellent,  there  is  no  appeal  from  it.  Now  what  wc  call  **  tojk” 
is  nothing  elfe  but  “  an  exertion  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  map 
<c  in  fuch  inftances  as  are  fo  nearly  connected  with  the  nature  of  £ 
“  fenfitive  and  rational  being,  that  the  perception  of  wb at  is  the 
€t  moft  agreeable  or  dilagreeable  to  fucb  nature,  requires  po  me- 
“  dium  of  proof  to  the  mind  of  any  perfon  who  has  employed  hjs 
**  attention  ftcadily  on  many  inftances  fimilar  to  any  one  of  thofe 
c<  which  happens  to  be  at  any  time  under  confideration.”  For 
previous  ufe,  and  cuftom,  and  inftru&ion,  enable  every  fuch 
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perfon  to  compare  objedls,  in  themfelves  of  a  very  complex  na¬ 
ture,  with  the  patterns  of  excellence  of  which  he  has  formed 
conceptions  in  his  own  mind :  and  this  at  once,  without  pro¬ 
ceeding  flep  by  flep  in  the  comparifon.  If  the  perfon’s  fkill 
flops  here,  fuch  perfon  is  a  nice  judge  of  excellence  and  defeds 
in  performances  of  art  and  genius,  when  thefe  performances  are 
actually  accomplifhed  and  prefented  to  obfervation.  But  the 
minds  of  men  of  deep  fpeculation  feldom  flop  here  j  for  they 
are  naturally  led  on  to  difeover  why  one  inflance  of  performance 
is  more  excellent  than  another.  And  this  puts  them  upon 
analyfing  thofe  complex  conceptions  which  tafle  makes  ufe  of  as 
flandards ;  and  the  refult  of  this  analyfis  produces  fcience :  for 
the  mod  fimple  and  general  principles,  to  which  the  fubjedt  un¬ 
der  confideration  can  be  reduced,  are  difeovered  by  this  proceed¬ 
ing.  And  thus  it  is  that,  in  all  inflances,  the  common  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  mind  of  man  are  improved  by  men  of  genius  and 
obfervation,  into  tafle  more  and  more  refined  5  and  that  tafle  it- 
felf  is  advanced  into  fcience  by  men  of  abflradl  fpeculation. 
The  confequences  of  fcience  in  any  fubjedl  are  general  rules, 
which  extend  to  the  main  and  leading  principles  of  the  fubjedl 
to  which  they  relate.  But  if  the  fubjedt  is  not  merely  abflradl 
and  fcientific,  but  is  to  be  adtually  applied  in  a  very  great  va¬ 
riety  of  inflances  of  ufe  and  pradlice,  no  general  rules  wilL  ex¬ 
tend  to  all  the  inflances  of  application  $  for  general  rules  have 
little  regard  to  convenience  of  pradtice  in  particular  inflances. 
Hence  in  the  adtual  application,  even  of  arithmetic,  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  affairs  of  commerce,  mofl  people  depart  from  the  general 
rules,  and  ufe  thofe  which  the  teachers  of  the  art  have  called 
rules  of  pradlice :  becaufe  they  are  better  accommodated  for 
difpatch  in  pradlice,  than  the  general  rules  of  proportion  are. 
And  if  this  comes  to  pafs  in  the  application  of  numbers  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  there  is  much  greater  reafon  to  expedt 
an  event  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  application  of  words,  which 
extends  to  a  far  greater  variety  of  inflances  than  the  application 
of  numbers  does.  Now  it  is  poflible,  that  a  man  may  learn. 
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by  mere  ftrength  of  mind,  afiided  by  ufe  and  cudom,  to  apply 
numbers  readily  and  furely  to  fuch  affairs  as  he  is  engaged  in  \ 
and  it  is  likewife  pofiibie  to  teach  children  to  apply  the  rules  of 
arithmetic,  without  (hewing  them  the  -reafon  of  any  of  thefe 
rules.  And  this  way  of  teaching  arithmetic  is  undoubtedly  the 
bed  fuited  to  the  capacities  of  children.  But  furely  the  teacher 
himfelf  ought  to  underdand  the  fcientific  principles  upon  which 
the  application  proceeds,  and  ought  likewife  to  indrudt  his 
pupils  in  thefe  principles,  as  foon  as  their  minds  become  fufli- 
ciently  enlarged  to  comprehend  them.  And  fo  in  language* 
ufe  and  cudom  may  enable  any  perfon  to  apply  it  pertinently ; 
and  children  may  be  taught  to  make  ufe  of  rules,  the  reafon  of 
which  is  not  (hewn  them.  But  the  teacher  ought  to  under- 
(land,  both  the  general  principles  which  obtain  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  all  languages,  and  likewife  thofe  which  obtain  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  language  that  he  teaches,  and  which  give  that  particular 
cad,  or  turn  of  condru&ion*  which  is  peculiar  to  fuch  lan¬ 
guage.  And  it  is  evidently  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  com*- 
municate  thofe  principles  to  his  fcholars,  as  (bon  as  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  comprehending  them :  becaufc  this  knowledge  will 
favc  the  fcholars  much  labour  in  their  future  dudies,  in  any  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  the  province  of  fpeculative  grammar  to  confider, 
both  language  in  general,  and  likewife  each  language  in  parti¬ 
cular,  fo  as  to  difeover  the  principles  upon  which  the  application 
proceeds :  not  pretending  to  account  for  each  particular  mode 
of  expreflion  ;  but  for  the  properties  of  condruftion  which  are 
obferved  in  all  languages,  and  for  the  peculiar  turn  and  genius 
of  any  language  that  is  to  be  efpecially  explained.  The  follow¬ 
ing  fe&ion  will  (hew  how  the  principles,  already  laid  down  in 
the  foregoing  parts  of  this  work,  may  be  applied  in  invedigations 
of  the  nature  above  mentioned,  both  with  regard  to  language  in. 
general,  and  to  the  Englifh  language  in  particular. 
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SECTION  IL 

Of  words  in  connected  confiruBion. 

WHAT  has  hitherto  been  faid  of  each  of  the  parts  of 
fpeech,  confidered  feparalely,  is  only  preparatory  to  this 
part  of  grammar.  For  the  meaning  of  words,  as  reduced  to 
feveral  clafies,  is  confidered  by  grammarians  with  no  other  intent 
but  to  enable  themfclves  and  others,  who  do  confider  diem  in 
this  manner,  to  apply  them  with  more  certainty  in  connc&ed 
fsrics,  exprefUng  the  various  conceptions  of  the  mind  of  man. 

In  this  part  of  grammar,  die  deft  thing  required  is,  to  fhew 
why  almoft  every  expreffion  in  any  language,  muft  take  the  form 
of  a  compleat  fontcnce,  before  it  can  be  conceived  to  anfwer  the 
intention  of  any  rational  fpeaker. 

This  arifes  from  the  great  inconvenience  which  would  enfoe 
from  uniting  the  force  of  a  definitive  verb  with  almoft  any  ex¬ 
preffion  in  language,  except  of  perfem  and  number.  For,  by 
what  has  been  obferved  of  the  power  of  the  definitive  forms  of 
the  verb,  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  expreffion  to  which  a.  de¬ 
finitive  verb  16  fubjoined,  can  neither  itfelf  be  farther  compounded, 
by  interpofing  additional  words  between  it  and  the  verb,  nor  by 
making  it  dependent  on  fome  other  word  by  thejign  of  a  cafe, 
or  other  prepofition.  For  the  compofition  of* every  expreffion 
on  which  a  definitive  verb  depends,  muft  be  abfolutely  com- 
pleated,  before  fuch  verb  can  be  applied  to  it  in  confifteni  con- 
ftrudion  ;  and  this,  becaufe  the  definitive  form  itfelf  of  the  verb 
(confidered  independently  of  the  reft  of  its  meaning)  gives  notice, 
that  the  compofition  of  the  expreffion  on  which  it  depends  is 
compleated,  and  that  the  verbal  fate  of  being  contained  in  the 

reft  of  the  fignification  of  the  predicate  of  the  fcntcnce,  affedte 
*  the 
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the  whole  conception  denoted  by  the  fubjeS  of  the  fen  ten  ce, 
whether  fuch  fubjedl  be  expreffed  by  one  word  or  more. 

The  circumftances  of  perfon  and  number,  may  be  united 
with  fates  of  being  in  the  fignification  of  fuch  verbal  forms  at 
are  never  intended  to  be  applied  in  language,  but  in  dependence 
upon  fome  fubjedh  For  the  principal  objedt  in  that  which  i« 
denoted  by  the  fubjedt  of  every  fentcnce,  muft  be  in  one  of  the 
fituations  which  arc  the  charadteriftics  of  the  three  perfonal  fpc- 
cies ;  #.  e.  it  muft  either  be  “ /peaking f  or  “ fpoken  to”  or  “  nei- 
«« tber  j peaking  nor  fpoken  to  f  and  it  muft  likewife  be  of  one  of 
the  numbers.  And  therefore,  to  give  notice  of  thefe  circuaw 
ftanccs  as  obferved  in  fome  objedfc  which  is  likewife  confidered 
as  in  fome  verbal  ft  ate  of  being,  nothing  more  is  neccflary  than 
to  give  each  verb  three  different  forms  in  each  number  of  cadi 
tenfe,  and  to  make  one  of  the  forms  in  each  number  fignify  the 
verbal  ftate  as  united  with  fome  objedk  confidered  as  **  naming 
At  itfelff  another  of  the  forms  as  united  with  the  objedfc  u  ft 
“  which  that  which  is  J aid  is  addrejfedf*  and  another  of  the 
forms  as  with  an  objedfc  M  in  neither  of  the  above-mentioned  circum- 
“  JlancnT 

Single  verbs  of  definitive  forms  thus  constituted,  will  each 
of  them  have  the  effedt  of  a  fentcnce  on  feveral  occafions.  But 
this  effedt  docs  not  cnfuc  from  the  fingle  verbs,  but  from  the 
demonftrative  circumftance9  which  may  attend  the  adt  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  any  one  of  them  fingle.  For  the  hearer  is  conceived 
to  know  the  meaning  of  every  fingle  word  which  the  fpeaker 
makes  ufe  of,  before  the  word  is  mentioned  $  and  therefore  no 
fingle  word,  if  confidered  in  itfelf,  gives  the  hearer  any  new 
information.  But  the  demonftrative  circumftances  attending 
the  adt  of  mentioning  a  fingle  definitive  verb,  may  fo  far  aid 
the  fignification  of  the  verb,  as  to  give  new  information  to  the 
hearer.  For  fome  objedt  of  a  certain  perfon  and  number  is  to 
be  reprefented  as  in  the  ftate  denoted  by  a  verb  of  a  definitive 

form. 
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form,  either  at,  or  before,  or  after,  the  titnc  of*  (peaking ;  and 
the  a&  of  fpeaking,  or  mentioning  fuch  verb,  is  a  demonftrative 
circumftance,  which  at  once  determines  the  objedfc  itfelf  of  the 
firft  or  fecond  perfon  that  is  reprefented  in  the  ftate  denoted  by 
the  verb  (fuppofing  the  fpeaker  and  hearer  are  prefent  with  each 
other  when  the  words  are  fpoke)  and  like  wife  a  point  or  period 
of  time ;  and  the  (late  is  confidered  as  co-exiftent  with,  or  as  pre¬ 
ceding,  or  fucceeding  fuch  point  or  period.  And  if  the  fpeaker 
can  point  out  a  particular  objedt,  neither  fpeaking  nor  fpoken  to, 
when  he  ufes  a  definitive  verb  of  the  third  perfon,  the  hearer 
will  conceive  that  the  Speaker’s  intention  is  to  reprefent  the  objedt 
pointed  out,  as  in  the  verbal  ftate,  at,  or  before,  or  after,  the 
particular  time  of  fpeaking,  according  to  the  tenfc  of  the  verb 
which  he  makes  ufe  of  $  and  by  the  help  of  fuch  ascertainment, 
one  (ingle  verb  may  frequently  exprefs  a  Speaker’s  whole  inten¬ 
tion.  As  if  a  man  fays,  “  audio,  I  bear”  or  <c  err  as,  you  miftake , 
(and  the  perfons  concerned  in  the  difeourfe  are  prefent  with  each 
other  at  the  time  of  fpeaking)  or  <c  audiebam ,  Ibeard—audiam, 
€t  1  Jhall  bear— err  abas,  you  were  mijlaken— err abis ,  you  will  be 
u  mijlaken or  if  a  man  points  to  a  perfon  and  fays,  4<  errat— 
**  errabat,  or  err  obit,  be  is— was,  or  will  be  mijlaken:  the 
circumftances  attending  the  difeourfe  enable  the  hearer  to  com¬ 
prehend  particulars,  which  the  words  themfelvcs  do  not  contain 
in  their  fi unification.  For  the  verbs  “  audio — audiebam—oudiam, 
denote  il  any  fpeaker  wbatfoever  99  confidering  himfclf  as  hearing  z 
the  firft  at,  the  fecond  before,  and  the  third  after,  **  any  point 
of  time  wbatfoever”  in  which  the  words  arc  (poke;  and  (o 
€t  err  as — err  abas — err  abis  ”  denote  “  any  objeft  fpoken  to /  as 
tl  being  mijlaken  ”  at,  or  before,  or  after,  “  any  point  of  time 
u  wbatfoever ,"  in  which  thefe  words  are  addrefied  5  and  “  errat 
€S  —errabat— err abit  f  if  confidered  in  themfelves,  denote  “  any 
“  objeft  neither  fpeaking  nor  fpoken  to,99  as  being  miftaken  “  at,  or 
“  bfore,  or  ajter,  any  point  of  time f  in  which  the  words  arc 
a&ually  mentioned. 
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Knowledge  taken  for  granted  by  the  fpeaker  as  in  the  hearer, 
may  have  the  fame  effedt  as  the  demonftrativc  circumflances  above- 
mentioned  ;  and  fuch  knowledge  is  taken  for  granted,  in  the 
ufe  of  the  Latin  imperfonal  verbs ;  fuch  as,  “  pudet — tadet — tonat 
u  — pluit  :*  for  “ pudet”  may  be  tranflated,  “  Jhame  torments? 
and  “  tadet”  u  wearinefs  torments Now  “Jhame  and  wearinefs  ” 
always  “  torment ,”  and  this  the  fpeaker  and  hearer  both  know; 
but  they  do  not  always  torment  the  fame  perfon  :  and  therefore 
the  fpeaker  is  conceived  to  reprefent  them  as  tormenting  himielf 
at  the  time  of  fpeaking,  if  he  mentions  the  words  “  pudet— tadet f 
and  adds  nothing  more;  fo  that  the  Latin  word  “  me ”  is  always 
underflood  in  this  application  of  the  words.  As  to  the  words 
“  tonat y  it  thunders— pluit y  it  rains f  it  is  conceived  that  the 
hearer  knows  the  objedfc  which  is  conceived  to  exert  the  a&s  of 

thundering  and  raining”  and  that  this  objedt  (be  it  the  clouds 
or  the  air,  or  whatfoever  elfe)  is  not  always  in  the  hate  “  thunder « 
11  ing  or  raining”  When  therefore  a  fpeaker  ufes  one  of  thefe 
verbs,  he  reprefents  the  known  objedt  as  in  the  flate  denoted  by 
the  verb  at  the  particular  time  of  fpeaking  the  word ;  and  this 
circumflance  of  the  time,  may  not  be  known  to  the  hearer,  till 
the  word  is  mentioned,  fo  as  to  determine  the  point  of  time 
fpoken  of  to  be  the  fame  with  that  in  which  it  is  mentioned. 
But  many  circumflances,  which  are  either  given  or  fuppofed  to 
be  known,  may  enable  a  fpeaker  to  declare  either  truth  or  falfhood 
by  words  which  are  not  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  fentence,  and 
which  have  even  no  verb  whatfoever  in  them.  Thus  if  a  fpeaker 
fhould  point  to  a  houfe,  and  fay  tl  that  tree”  the  expreffioa 
would  contain  a  manifefl  falfhood  :  or  if  any  one  fhould  cry  out 
“  Jire !”  when  nothing  was  in  danger  by  fire,  the  perfon  who 
criedx>ut  would  be  conceived  to  be  a  liar.  For  the  adfc  of  point¬ 
ing,  in  the  firfl  inflance,  and  the  tone  of  voice  in  the  fexmd, 
amount  to  declarations,  by  the  eflablifhed  cuftoms  obferved  in 
the  ufe  of  language. 
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In  the  inftances  above  mentioned,  only  one  (peaker  is  fuppofed. 
But  if  we  conceive  two  fpeakers  to  be  concerned  in  a  difeourfe, 
the  one  may  fupply  the  other  with  fuch  materials  to  proceed 
upon,  as  (hall  enable  this  other  to  exprefs  his  whole  intention, 
on  fome  occafions,  by  a  (ingle  word  which  is  not  a  verb.  One 
indance  of  this  kind  always  happens  when  the  fpeaker  propofes 
a  queftion  by  way  of  fuppofnion,  and  only  requires  to  know 
whether  the  affirmative  or  negative  of  the  fuppofition  is  true : 
for  the  anfwer  by  “  yes**  (hews  the  affirmative  to  be  true  ;  that 
by  “  no ,”  the  negative.  This  has  been  already  obferved,  when 
we  fpoke  of  the  nature  of  fuch  queftions  as  can  be  anfwered  by 
“yes  or  no? 

The  courfe  of  any  tranfadbion  may  likewife  fupply  many  cir- 
cumftances  which  the  fpeaker  may  take  for  granted,  or  known, 
by  every  one  concerned  in,  or  prefent  at  the  tranfadbion  ;  and  by 
the  help  of  this  previous  knowledge  fuppofed  in  thofe  who  hear 
him  fpeak,  he  may  exprefs  his  full  intention  by  words  not  re¬ 
duced  to  the  form  of  a  fentence.  Thus  when  Richard,  in 
Shakefpear,  cries  ic  my  kingdom  for  a  borfe  F  the  poet  takes  it 
for  granted,  that  every  hearer  mud  have  learned  from  the  courfe 
of  the  reprefentation,  that  Richard  has  loft  his  horlc  in  battle ; 
-and  that  his  extreme  want  of  another  is  declared  in  the  words 
above. 

But  the  inftances  in  which  demonftrative  circumftanccs,  or 
previous  knowledge,  can  be  applied  as  fupplements  to  what  is  ex- 
prefled  by  words,  are  but  few,  in  comparifon  of  the  great  va¬ 
riety  of  inftances  in  which  thofe  circumftances  cannot  be  fo  fup- 
plicd.  And  in  all  thefe  latter  Inftances,  every  feries  of  connedted 
words  muft  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  compleat  fentence,  be¬ 
fore  fuch  feries  can  be  conceived  to  convey  the  full  intention  of 
any  rational  fpeaker.  For  if  it  is  inconvenient  to  confider  the  force 
of  a  definitive  verb,  as  infeparably  united  with  what  is  denoted 

by  any  finglc  fubftantive,  or  other  objedtive  word*  it  would  be 

much 
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much  more  fo,  to  confider  the  force,  of  fuch  a  verb,  as  infcpa- 
rably  united  with  what  is  denoted  by  a  feries  of  words ;  becaufc 
fuch  feries,  on  this  fuppofition,  could  neither  be  enlarged  by  any 
word  interpofed  between  it  and  the  verb,  nor  could  it  be  dimi- 
nifhed  by  taking  a  word,  or  more,  from  it;  nor  yet  could  it  be 
made  dependent  on  any  other  word  by  the  fign  of  a  cafe,  or  other 
prepofition  :  for  all  thefe  proceedings  would  contradiS  the  notice 
which  is  given  by  the  form  itfelf  of  the  verb,  independent  of  the 
reft  of  its  fignification ;  viz.  “  that  the  compofition  of  the  ex- 
««  preflion  on  which  the  verb  depends,  is  compleated  ;  and  that 
“  the  verbal  ftate  affedts  the  whole  objedfc,  which  is  denoted 
«  by  the  expreflion  that  is  fhewn  as  compleated  in  its  com~ 
<c  pofition.” 

I  have  obferved  in  what  is  faid  of  the  verb  definitive,  that  if 
fingle  words  could  be  made,  which  (hould  be  the  names  of  what- 
foever  the  mind  of  man  confiders,  as  it  does  the  objedfc  which  is 
denoted  by  any  one  noun  fubftantive,  there  would  be  no  occafion 
for  the  definitive  forms  of  verbs.  But  it  is  not  pofiible  that  fingle 
words  can  be  made  to  anfwer  every  fuch  purpofe :  for  the  con¬ 
ceptions  annexed  to  fingle  fubftantives,  or  to  fingle  objective 
verbs,  muft  not  include  in  them  any  particulars  which  are  not 
conftantly  obferved  to  exift  together:  feeing  thefe  conceptions 
muft  always  be  fimilar  which  are  denoted  by  any  one  and  the 
fame  name ;  otherwife  the  mind  could  not  recall  a  certain  con¬ 
ception  upon  the  mention  of  a  certain  name.  Yet  the  mind  fre¬ 
quently  does  confider  an  object,  or  ftate,  containing  various  cir¬ 
cumftances,  which  do  not  always  exift  together,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  it  does  an  object  that  is  denoted  by  a  fingle  fubftan-' 
tive  ;  and  when  the  mind  does  fo,  the  expreflion  of  the  object, 
or  ftate,  muft  confift  of  feveral  words  put  together  occafionaUy, 
to  exprefs  thefe  circumftances  as  taken  along  with  fomc  capital,, 
or  principal  objedfc,  or  ftate  :  and  thefe  circumftances  may  be 
more  or  fewer,  according  as  it  fuits  the  fpeaker’s  convenience  to 
take  more  or  fewer  of  them  together  with  fomc  capital  objedfc; 
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or  ftate,  on  any  particular  occafion.  Therefore  the  liberty  of 
adding  more  and  more  words  to  the  name  of  every  object,  mart 
be  left  unreftrained ;  and  of  confequence  the  definitive  verb  mu  ft 
be  kept  feparate  from  other  words :  for  by  doing  fo,  a  fpeaker 
may  proceed  till  he  has  com  pleated  the  compofition  of  the  ex¬ 
preflion  of  fuch  a  conception  as  he  thinks  proper  merely  to  raife 
in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  without  reprefenting  the  objed  of 
fuch  conception  as  in  any  fixed  ftate  of  being,  till  he  add9  the 
definitive  verb.  When  this  conception  is  raifed  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearer,  it  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  conception  denoted  by  any 
fingle  noun  fubftantive  in  the  nominative  cafe ;  for  the  verbal  ftate 
affe&s  it  all,  as  if  it  were  expreffed  by  one  fingle  name.  There¬ 
fore  the  fubjedt  of  every  fentence  is  formed,  either  by  mention¬ 
ing  a  fingle'  fubftantive,  or  a  fingle  objective  word,  when  one 
fuch  word  can  be  found  to  fuit  the  fpeaker*s  purpofe :  or  when 
one  word  cannot  be  found  to  fuit  his  purpofe,  by  mention¬ 
ing  a  feries  of  words  expreffing  a  conception  which  will  fuit 
his  purpofe  5  by  confidering  this  feries  as  if  it  were  a  fingle  noun 
fubftantive  5  and  by  giving  notice  by  a  definitive  verb,  when  ei¬ 
ther  one  word  is  ofed  without  any  compofition,  or  if  compofi¬ 
tion  is  ufed,  when  it  is  fufficiently  compleated  for  the  fpeaker’* 


The  definitive  forms  of  the  verb  “  to  be"  if  placed  in  de¬ 
pendence  upon  a  fingle  name,  or  upon  a  feries  of  words,  will 
any  of  them  give  notice  that  the  compofition  of  the  expreflion, 
on  which  the  verb  depends,  is  flopped ;  and  that  the  concep¬ 
tion  denoted  by  the  expreflion,  exifts  in  the  fpeaker  s  mind,  ei¬ 
ther  by  adtual  perception,  or  by  memory,  or  by  forefight ;  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  form  of  the  verb  is  of  a  prefent,  paft,  or  future 
tenfe.  But  every  hearer  knows,  that  almoft  any  conception  of 
the  mind  of  man  may  be  confidered  by  any  fpeaker,  at  any  time, 
in  any  one  of  thefe  fituations.  Therefore  fuch  expreflions  as, 
*<  a  man  is — was— will  be,"  “  the  large  pojfefions  of  rich  men  are 

««  _ were _ will  be,"  although  they  have  the  form  of  compleat 

fentences, 
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fcntences,  yet  will  feldom  be  conceived  to  exprefe  the  foil  mteo- 
tion  of  any  rational  fpeaker.  Hence  the  verb  <€  to  he**  moil  be 
capable  of  admitting  expreflions  of  all  kinds  to  depend  npon  it, 
in  order  to  modify  it  fo  as  to  exprefs  every  date  of  communicable 
being,  which  the  mind  of  man  can  form  a  conception  of;  for 
fome  of  thefe  dates,  thus  modified,  may  communicate  with 
fome  conception  of  the  mind  of  man  which  can  be  exprefled  by 
fome  objective  word,  or  by  fome  feries  of  words.  Hence  every 
kind  of  word  which  can  be  ufed  as  dependent  on  the  principal 
word  of  the  fubjeCt  of  a  fentence,  may  be  ufed  in  dependence 
upon  the  verb  “  to  be?  or  on  fome  verb  which  modifies  rise  verb 
“  to  be?  and  which  is  the  principal  word  of  the  predicate  of  a 
fentence  ;  and  every  predicate  may  be  made  more  and  more 
complex  at  pleafurc  ;  and  this  by  the  very  fame  kinds  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  by  which  the  fubjeCt  of  every  fentence  may  he  made 
more  and  more  complex  at  pleafurc,  till  the  composition  of  fuch 
fubjeCt  is  flopped  by  fome  definitive  verb.  And  as  the  fubjeCt  of 
every  fentence  is  either  actually  one  fingle  noun  fubdantive,  or  t 
feries  of  words  confidered  as  one  fubflantive ;  fo  the  predicate  of 
every  fentence  is  either  one  fingle  verb,  or  a  feries  of  words  confi¬ 
dered  as  one  verb.  And  thus  the  whole  application  of  language; 
however  diverfified  in  appearance,  is  reduced  to  this  fimple  pro* 
ceeding,  viz.  of  finding  fingle  names  fuited  to  our  prefcnt  ptrr- 
pofe,  or  of  making  feriefes  of  words  to  be  confidered  as  fingle 
names;  and  of  finding  fingle  verbs  fuited  to  our  prefent  purpofe; 
or  of  making  feriefes  of  words  to  be  confidered  as  fingle  verbs 
representing  the  objects  denoted  by  the  expreflions  on  which  they 
depend,  as  in  certain  dates  of  being,  fuch  as  the  fpeaker  has  occa¬ 
sion  to  reprefent  thefe  objeds  in. 

It  is  manifcfl  from  hence,  that  all  the  connective  parts  of 
fpeech  are  no  more  than  auxiliaries  to  the  fubflantive  in  the  no¬ 
minative  cafe,  and  to  the  definitive  verb.  For  the  conceptions 
denoted  by  every  feries  of  words  reduced  to  a  fentence  in  which 
thefe  connective  parts  of  fpcecfa  are  concerned,  are  of  a  fimilar 

nature, 
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nature  to  thofe  denoted  by  fome  one  fubftantive  in  the  nomi¬ 
native  cafe,  and  by  fome  one  definitive  verb  reprefenting  the 
occafional  ftate  of  being  of  the  objed  on  the  expreffion  of  which 

fuch  verb  depend*. 

It  is  likewife  manifeft,  that  the  connective  part  of  the  figni- 
fication  of  all  words  whatfoever,  as  likewife  of  all  the  figns  ufed 
to  connedt  words  in  language,  are  no  more  than  kinds  of  notice* 
to  the  mind  to  contemplate  the  conceptions  denoted  by  the  con¬ 
nected  words  under  certain  modes  of  eftimation,  which  are  the 
converfes  of  the  abftradive  modes  of  operation  by  which  the  con¬ 
ceptions  annexed  to  fubftantives  and  objective  verbs,  were  firft 
feparated  from  each  other.  For  every  compleat  feries  of  con¬ 
nected  words  expreffes  a  complex  conception,  confifting  of  the 
feveral  conceptions  denoted  by  one  or  more  fubftantives,  and  one 
or  more  objective  verbs,  reduced  all  into  one  again.  Only  for 
the  convenience  of  the  hearer  principally,  one  part  of  every  fuch 
feries  is  reprefented  as  intended  merely  to  raife  the  conception  of  a 
certain  object  in  his  mind,  and  the  other  part  to  declare  tome 
ftate  of  being  in  which  fuch  objeCt  is  obferved,  or  remembered, 
or  forefeen,  or  fuppofed,  by  the  fpeaker .  If  the  matter,  con¬ 

cerning  which  any  one  propofes  to  fpeak,  is  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  it  cannot  all  be  expreffed  in  one  fentence ;  it  is  as  much  for 
the  convenience  of  the  fpeaker,  as  for  that  of  the  hearer,  to 
confider  it  by  piece-meal;  and  when  this  is  done,  firft  one  part 
of  it  is  expreffed  as  an  objed  of  efpecial  attention,  m  the  fubjeCt 
of  one  fentence,  and  then  another  part  as  fuch  an  objed,  m  the 
fubjed  of  another  fentence,  and  fo  forward  till  the  whole  matter 

isexhaufted.  And  by  the  predicate  annexed  to  each  of  the  fubjeCts, 

the  ftates  of  being  are  afeertained,  in  which  the  objeds  denoted 
by  each  of  the  fubjeds,  are  occafionally  confidered:  and  thus  the 
mind  of  any  man  is  enabled  both  to  regifter  its  own  proceedings 
within  itfelf,  by  the  affiftance  of  words ;  and  likewife  to  dired 
the  mind  of  any  other  man  to  follow  the  fame  proceedings  Aep 
by  ftep ;  and  this  operation  produces  that  effed  which  is  ca'^» 
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f<  undemanding  •what  a  fpeakcr  or  writer  means."  Hence  the 
reafon  appears  why  the  mofl  effedual  way  of  underftanding 
any  writer  is  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  pofllble,  to  put  ourfelves  in 
his  place,  fo  as  to  follow  his  train  of  thought,  ftep  by  ftep  : 
for  till  we  do  thus,  we  do  not  fully  apprehend  his  meaning. 
If  this  proceeding  were  confciencioufly  obferved  in  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  laws,  both  of  God  and  man,  how  many  difputcs 
would  be  avoided  !  But  from  the  nature  of  words,  and  efpecially 
of  the  conned:i ve  part  of  their  fignification,  they  may  cafily  be 
interpreted  different  ways,  if  the  interpreter  is  determined  to 
force  them  to  his  own  fenfe,  and  not  to  follow  that  of  the 
writer ;  yet  every  fuch  proceeding  is  diredly  contrary  to  fincerity. 

The  reafon  being  thus  (hewn,  why  words  take  the  form  of  a 
compleat  fentence  in  conneded  fpeech,  it  is  neceflary  in  the  next 
place  to  confider  the  order  in  which  words  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  compofition  of  fentences.  For  the  very  fame  words  may  be 
placed  in  various  orders  ;  and  yet  every  order  may  not  be  equally 
convenient,  either  for  clearnefs  of  conception,  or  cafe  of  pro¬ 
nunciation. 

As  to  clearnefs  of  conception,  it  is  manifeft  that  no  method 
can  be  taken  more  effedual  to  promote  it,  than  to  place  the  ca¬ 
pital  word  of  the  fubjed  of  every  fentence  either  the  firft,  or  as 
near  the  firfi:  as  may  be ;  and  to  place  every  word  which  imme¬ 
diately  modifies  another,  either  immediately  before  or  after  the 
word  which  it  modifies,  and  to  proceed  in  this  manner  dll  the 
fubjed  of  the  fentence  is  complcated  j  and  when  this  is  done,  to 
give  immediate  notice  of  it,  by  placing  the  definitive  verb  after 
the  fubjed  :  and  if  the  verb  is  to  be  modified  by  feveral  depen¬ 
dent  words,  to  place  each  word  immediately  depending  upon 
the  word  which  it  modifies,  or  as  near  it  as  pofllble,  and  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  this  manner  till  the  fentence  is  concluded. 
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The  Engfifli  conftruftion,  and,  as  I  believe,  that  of  mod  of 
the  prefent  languages  of  Europe,  proceeds  upon  this  plan. 
But  the  Latins  and  Greeks  were  not  {atisfied  with  thisfimplicity: 
for  in  their  languages,  the  words  of  the  fubjeft  and  predicate  of 
a  fentence,  are  almoft  conftantly  intermixed  ;  and  the  definitive 
verb  very  frequently  {lands  the  laft  word  in  the  fentence.  But 
in  order  that  words  thus  placed  (hould  be  intelligible,  there  was 
a  neceflity  to  introduce  into  thefe  languages  certain  marks,  to 
(hew  which  words  are  immediately  dependent  on  each  other,  al¬ 
though  they  do  not  {land  clofe  by  each  other.  It  is  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  and  this  only,  that  the  terminations  of  adje&ives,  pronouns 
pofleffive,  relative,  and  demonftrativc,  are  made  to  vary ;  as  like- 
wife  the  participles  *  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  grammatic  gender,  num¬ 
ber  and  cafe,  of  the  fubftantive  on  which  one  of  them  happens 
to  depend  ;  and  the  diftindion  of  termination  in  the  perfons  and 
numbers  of  the  definitive  verbs  arifes  from  the  fame  fource. 
This  agreement  of  termination  is  called  “  Concord”  in  grammar ; 
and  by  this  contrivance,  the  lame  words  of  any  fentence  may  be 
mixed  in  various  orders,  and  yet  may  continue  intelligible  in 
any  of  thefe  orders ;  becaufe  the  correfpondent  terminations  {hew 
which  words  are  to  be  taken  in  immediate  dependence  on  each 
ether.  Hence  enfuc,  in  thefe  languages,  the  rules  which  are 
laid  down  concerning  the  three  concords  ;  and  which  have  no 
ether  foundation  nor  ufe  but  the  above-mentioned,  viz.  that  of 
(hewing  the  words  which  are  to  be  taken  in  immediate  depend¬ 
ence  on  each  other.  This  variety  of  correfpondent  termination! 
creates  a  correfpondence  of  cadence  in  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
which  cannot  be  in  any  language  of  a  conftroftion  like  that  of 
the  Englifli;  and  therefore,  a*  to  accordance  of  carrcfponding 
founds,  thefe  antient  languages  have  an  advantage  over  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  languages  in  uCb  at  prelent.  But  the  perfpicuily  arifing 
from  the  order  of  conftrudian,  is  quite  loft  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  ;  and  this  fee  ms  to  be  the  principal  reafon  of  their  being 
fallen  into  difufc  as  living  languages  :  for  even  the  modern  Greek 
has  loft  the  antient  plan  of  conftrudlion,  although  the  antient 
-  words 
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wofds  arc  very  many  of  them  retained  with  little  altenu* 
tion. 

The  rule  of  the  firft  concord  direds,  that  the  termination  of 
the  definitive  verb  fhall  agree  with  the  number  and  perfon  of  the 
capital  objed  which  is  in  the  fubjed  of  the  fentence,  on  which 
the  definitive  verb  depends.  This  capital  objed  is  ufually  cx- 
prefied  by  a  fubftantive  in  the  nominative  cafe ;  but  it  may  be 
expreffed  by  an  objedive  verb,  or  even  by  a  fentence  on  fotne 
occafions.  Whatfoever  the  exprefiion  is  by  which  this  capital 
objed  is  denoted,  it  mull  frequently  happen  that  many  addi¬ 
tional  words  mull  depend  upon  it,  in  order  to  exprefs  various 
circum fiances  occafionally  taken  along  with  it  in  the  fubjeds  of 
many  fentences.  Hence  the  definitive  verb  mull,  on  many  oc¬ 
cafions,  neceflarily  ftand  at  a  diftance  from  the  capital  word  of 
the  fubjed  which  it  defines.  On  this  account  the  Englifh  lan¬ 
guage  retains  diftindion  of  perfon  in  the  fingular  terminations  of 
feveral  of  the  forms  of  its  definitive  verbs :  for  by  means  of 
thefe  terminations  it  is  known  of  what  perfon  the  capital  word 
of  the  fubjed  is  which  is  defined  by  the  verb.  But  the  plural 
terminations  are  alike  in  all  the  perfons,  and  the  fame  with  the 
termination  of  the  firft  perfon  fingular  in  almoft  all  the  tenfes  of 
all  verbs,  except  fome  of  the  tenfes  of  the  verb  **  to  be"  For 
as  a  plural  objed  denoted  by  feveral  names  joined  by  the  con- 
jundion  t€  and”  may  confift  of  objeds  of  all  the  three  perfons, 
no  termination  of  the  verb  can  take  notice  of  all  the  perfons  of 
objeds  fo  conftituted ;  and  therefore  the  fame  plural  termination 
of  the  Englifh  verb  is  made,  with  great  propriety,  to  relate 
equally  to  objeds  of  any  of  the  perfons.  In  confequence  of 
this  proceeding,  the  obfervation  of  the  firfi  concord  is  attended 
in  Englifh  with  very  little  difficulty. 

The  rule  of  the  fecond  concord  in  Latin  and  Greek,  direds 
that  the  termination  of  the  adjedive  fhall  be  varied  fo  as  to  fuit 
with  the  grammatic  gender,  number,  and  cafe,  of  the  fub- 
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ftantive  on  which  it  depends.  Now  the  adjedive  always  unites 
with  its  fubftantive,  or  with  any  other  objedive  expreffion  on 
which  it  depends,  fo  as  to  form  with  it  an  expreffion  of  one 
objective  conception ;  there  is  therefore  no  occafion  to  exprefs 
the  gender,  or  number,  of  the  objed  of  this  conception  twice 
over,  once  by  the  fubftantive,  and  again  by  the  adjedive  ;  nor 
is  there  any  occafion  to  exprefs  the  mode  twice  over  in  which 
this  objed  communicates  with  what  is  denoted  by  fome  other 
word :  for  the  cafe  of  the  fubftantive  on  which  the  adjedive  - 
depends  does  this  fufficicntly.  But  if  the  adjedive  is  not  placed 
immediately  either  before  or  after  its  fubftantive,  or  other  ob- 
jedive  word  on  which  it  depends;  fome  grammatic  marks 
muft  be  introduced  to  dired  the  hearer,  or  reader,  to  the  word 
with  which  the  adjedive  is  to  be  taken  in  immediate  con- 
nexion.  Now  in  Engliffi,  the  adjedive  is  placed  as  near  as 
pofliblc  either  before-or  behind  its  fubftantive ;  and  this  polition 
makes  this  concord  utterly  unneceflaiy  in  the  conftrudion  of  the 
Englifti  language.  And  this  fimple  and  obvious  way  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  likewife  makes  it  utterly  unneceffary,  in  Engliffi,  to 
confider  objeds  of  no  fex  as  denoted  by  names  of  any  gram¬ 
matic  gender.  And  hence  all  the  perplexity  occafioned  by  the 
grammatic  genders  of  fubftantives  which  denote  objeds  of  no 
fex,  is  utterly  removed  from  the  Engliffi. 

The  rule  of  the  third  concord  in  Latin  and  Greek  diredi, 
that  the  relative  (hall  agree  with  its  antecedent  in  gender,  num¬ 
ber,  and  perfon.  This  rule  extends  in  Engliffi  to  all  the  pro¬ 
nouns;  for  it  includes  the  poffeffive  pronouns,  which  are  made 
in  Latin  and  Greek  to  agree  in  grammatic  gender,  number,  and 
cafe,  with  thefe  properties  of  the  fubftantives  to  which  they  are 
applied.  The  relatives  in  Engliffi  have  no  grammatic  number: 
for  as  they  can  feldom  be  uft,d  without  their  antecedents,  thefe 
antecedents  fufficiently  ffiew  the  number  of  the  objed  which  the 
relative  reprefents.  If  therefore  it  be  remembered  that  “  who 
is  applied  to  perfon s,  and  “  which  ”  to  things,  this  concord  is 
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eafily  obferved  in  Englifh,  fb  far  as  the  relative  pronoun  is  con- 
cerned.  And  as  to  the  application  of  the  pofieffive  pronoun*  > 
the  fex,  number,  and  perfon,  of  the  objedl  contained  in  the 
hgnification  of  one  of  them,  are  as  eafily  perceived,  as  they  are, 
when  the  fame  objedl  is  denoted  by  a  pcrfonal  pronoun.  So  that 
the  obfervation  of  concord  in  the  conflrudlion  of  pronouns  Re¬ 
quires  very  few  diredlions  in  the  Englifh  language* 

The  determination  of  the  cafe  of  a  relative  pronoun,  is  not 
a  proceeding  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  adjuftiog  die  con¬ 
cords.  For  the  relative  always  flands  in  the  fame  mode  of 
communication  with  the  words  of  its  own  claufe,  as  its  ante¬ 
cedent  would  do,  if  it  were  placed  in  the  claufe  inftead  of  the 
relative,  and  the  claufe  were  reduced  to  a  compleat  fcntence  by 
fuch  fubflitution.  As  this  has  been  made  fully  evident,  in 
what  has  been  faid  of  the  relative  pronoun  in  particular,  there 
is  no  need  to  repeat  it  here* 

As  to  the  conflrudlion  of  words  in  dependence  upon  fubflan- 
tives,  adjedtives,  and  verbs ;  the  principle  is  exadtly  the  fame 
upon  which  the  Englifh  language  proceeds  with  regard  to  them 
all.  Only  when  a  verbal  tranfitive  date  is  not  mentioned  which 
joins  the  objedts  denoted  by  two  fubflantives,  the  prepofition 
“  of"  is  ufed,  if  the  flate  can  eafily  be  underflood.  If  fuch 
flate  cannot  be  eafily  underflood,  fome  tranfitive  verb  mufl  it- 
felf  be  mentioned,  or  fome  prepofition  different  from  <c  of? 

When  €i  of"  follows  a  verb  in  Englifh,  it  has  ufually  the  fig- 
nification  of  “  out  of"  or  “  concerning ,”  as  has  been  already  ob¬ 
ferved,  in  what  is  faid  of  the  figns  of  the  cafes  of  fubflantives. 

There  is  no  need  to  confider  the  conflrudlion  of  fingle  fub¬ 
flantives  in  dependence  on  other  words  more  particularly  in  this 
place.  Nor  is  it  neceflary  to  add  anything  here  concerning  the 
conflrudlion  of  adjedtives,  pronouns,  adverbs,  conjundlions,  or 
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prepofitions.  For  the  nature  of  their  connexions  with  other 
words  has  been  fhewn,  when  each  of  them  was  treated  of  in 
particular.  So  that  there  remains  nothing  farther  to  be  done, 
with  regard  to  any  of  thefe  parts  of  fpeech,  but  to  lay  down 
practical  rules  for  the  application  of  each,  according  to  the 
eflablifhed  cuftom  of  the  English  language.  And  this  mud,  of 
confequence,  be  referred  to  the  practical  part  of  this  work. 

But  it  Is  neceflary  to  make  fome  obfervations  on  the  Englifh 
conflruCtion  of  infinitive  verbs  and  participles,  when  ufed  fin- 
gle,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  words,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the 
effeCt  of  one  noun  fubftantive  in  fome  cafe :  and  likewife  when 
they  are  ufed  with  other  words,  fo  as,  together  with  them,  to 
anfwer  the  effeCt  of  a  whole  fentence  taken  into  fome  other 
fentence  as  a  conftituent  part  thereof.  And  for  the  illuftration 
of  my  fubjeCt,  it  will  be  proper  to  compare  the  Englifh  forms 
with  the  correfponding  forms  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

When  infinitive  verbs  or  participles  are  ufed  fingly  as  fo  many 
noun  fubflantives,  they  are  applied  in  the  manner  which  con- 
ftitutes  what  I  have  called,  in  the  foregoing  treatife,  the  objective 
character  of  the  verb.  I  have  obferved,  that  participles  in  Greek 
and  Latin  are  not  ufed  in  this  objective  character.  But  that 
the  Greek  ufes  the  infinitive  forms  commonly  with  an  article 
prefixed  in  fome  cafe,  to  £hew  when  the  verb  is  applied  object¬ 
ively,  and  frequently  with  a  prepofition  prefixed  to  the  article. 
Thus  what  is  expreffed  in  Englifh  by  “  J peaking — of  fpeak^ 
“  ing — to  fpeakirtg — in  /peaking"  may  be  expreffed  in  Greek  by 
to  Xtyiir — tv  Xtytiv — tu  Xt yuv — wpe  to  Xtyuv—n  tu  Xtyiv:  whereas 
the  participle  Xiyuv  is  coalefcent,  i.  e .  it  docs  not  merely  exprefs 
the  ftatc  lt /peaking f  but  gives  notice  that  fome  objeCt,  expreffed, 
or  underftood,  is  in  the  flate.  So  that  ©  Xtyuv  fignifies  “  one 
“  /peaking/  or  “  a  J peaker  /  and  fo  of  other  inftances  of  the 
application  of  the  Greek  participles. 
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The  Latin  participles  are  likewife  coalefcent,  fo  that  “  b* 
«  quens”  or  <c  dicem ”  (for  in  fiance)  do  not  fignify  the  ftate 
“  /peaking ’’  but  fomc  object,  exprefled,  or  undcrdood  as 
u  Jpeaking The  infinitive  forms  of  the  Latin9  as  well  as  thofe 
of  the  Greek,  much  the  mod  frequently  denote  verbal  Aates 
confidered  objedtively  j  but  the  Latin  has  no  prepofitive  article 
by  which  to  turn  the  objective  verb  into  what  (hall  be  equivalent 
to  a  noun  fubdantive,  fird  in  one  cafe,  and  then  in  another. 
And  therefore  the  gerunds,  and  fupines,  are  introduced  into 
this  language,  to  exprefs  the  objedtive  verb  when  it  is  ufed  as  a 
fubdantive  in  different  cafes.  Thus,  “  dicendi ”  is  of  the  fame 
import  as  <c  of  J peaking <c  ad  dicendum”  as  “  to  /peaking’’  “  in 
“  dicendo'’  as  “  in  /peaking.”  If  the  verbal  adhvc  date  is  con¬ 
fidered  as  “  the  reafon  why”  fome  other  date  exids,  the  firft  Al¬ 
pine  is  ufed;  as  “  veniunt  fpettatum <c  they  come  to  fee/  i.  e. 
“  on  account  0/ /eeing”  If  the  verbal  paflive  date  is  confidered 
as  c<  the  refpeff  in  which  ”  fome  objedt  has  the  quality  that  is  de¬ 
noted  by  an  adjedtive,  fuch  date  is  exprefled  by  the  latter  fupioe, 
as  “  difficile  /attuf  “  difficult  to  be  done  /  i.  e.  difficult  in  rcfpcdk 
of  being  done,  or,  as  to  its  capacity  of  being  done. 

Neither  the  Latin  nor  the  Greek  has  a  pair  of  forms  of  the 
verb  equivalent  to  the  Englifli  forms  with  “  muf  /  and  therefore 
the  gerund  in  11  dum”  is  ufed  in  Latin  to  fupply  thefe  forms; 
as  <c  eundum  ejl  mihif  <c  I muf  go:”  and  the  Greek  forms  in  rto w 
are  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  as  Qoiiirtov  tfiei,  u  1  mujl  go” 

There  is  evidently  a  defedt  in  the  Greek  language,  occafioned 
by  a  want  of  objedtive  forms  of  the  verb.  For  although  the 
infinitive  tenfes  may  be  ufed  objedtively,  it  is  not  convenient  to 
ufe  them  on  all  occafions.  Hence  we  find  the  participle  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  in  effedt  as  an  objedtive  verb,  as  tveevraro  XaXuw— 
“  be  cea/ed  /peaking/  [zirefiiXovro  etjroftSuxoTtc—1*  they  repented 
"  the  giving  up,”  trnjv  HtKccpu  voXt^uv — *■“  when  I  have  been 
u  wearied  with  fghtingf  tftvtvuv  r/\uv  npr—%i  1  am  lefi  Jkilful  in 

u  riding  / 
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«*  riding*  em}\uxu  luxuv  xcu  fietXXuv — “  be  dejlroyed  by  purfuing 
#<  and  cafiingf  i.  e.  darts.  Thefe  exprefiions,  if  literally  tranf- 
lated,  are,  “  be  fpeaking  ceafedf  “  they  having  given  up  repented f 
«  when  I  fighting  have  been  wearied”  “  I  riding  am  lefs  Jkilfulf 
be  purfuing  and  cafiing  dejlroyed f  &c.  Exprefiions  of  the 
like  conftru&ion  continually  occur  in  the  Greek,  and  arc 
confidered  by  the  grammarians,  as  elegancies;  but  they  evi¬ 
dently  arife  from  the  want  of  objective  participles  in  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

It  happens  in  the  Latin,  that  there  are  coalefcent  participles 
of  the  very  fame  forms  with  the  gerunds,  and  with  the  firft 
fupine.  For  “  amandi—amando — amandum”  may  be  confi¬ 
dered  as  cafes  of  the  participle  “  amandus  ,”  and  44  amatum ” 
may  be  confidered  as  the  accufative  cafe  of  the  participle  44  ama- 
«<  tus,"  This  gives  an  ambiguous  meaning  to  thefe  forms. 
Thus 44  amandus  vir”  may  fignify  44  a  lovely  man,”  as  44  amanda 
«*  vox”  fignifies  44  a  lovely  voice but  44  amandiviri”  may  either 
fignify  44  of  a  lovely  man”  or  <s  of  loving,  a  manf  and  fo  44  ad 
“  opus  faciendum  ,”  may  fignify  either  11  to  the  work  which  is  to  be 
ct  done”  or  44  to  doing  the  work  and  in  like  manner  €l  in  opere 
«< faciendo ”  may  fignify  either  44  in  the  work  which  is  to  be  done,” 
or  4<  in  doing  the  work ”  This  has  occafioned  abundance  of 
perplexity  to  the  grammarians,  to  fhew  in  what  a  gerund  or 
fupine  differs  from  a  participle.  But  this  may  eafily  be  de¬ 
termined  :  for  when  thefe  forms  denote  objective  (fates,  they 
are  gerunds  and  fupines :  and  when  they  denote  coalefcent  (fates, 
they  are  participles.  The  gerunds  frequently  carry  on  their  cafe 
into  fome  fubftantive  that  depends  upon  them,  and  fometimes 
take  the  number  and  gender  of  the  fubffantive;  as  44  illarum  vi~ 
“  dendi  gratia  44 for  the  fake  of  feeing  thofe  women ;”  44  mirando 
44  hoc  repentino  gaudiof  44  with  wondering  at  this  fudden -joy ;”  u  bis 
«  libris  legendisf  41  by  reading  thefe  books  f  44  defendenda  pace  f 
“  by  maintaining  peace  * 


Thefe 
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Thefe  are  manifeftly  all  of  them  exprefiions  of  obje&ive 
flates  of  being,  and  not  of  obje&s  in  coalefcent  ftates  of  being : 
for  if  they  were  fo,  c<  illarum  'videndi ”  would  mean  “  of  thofe 
“  women  to  be  feen  ?  “  mirando  hoc  g  audio?  (<  with  this  joy  to  be 
«  wondered  at;*  “  libris  legendis ?  <c  by  books  to  be  read”  €t  de- 
11 fendenda  pace  ?  “  by  peace  to  be  maintained ?  and  therefore  the 
verbal  forms  are  gerunds,  and  not  coalefcent  participles.  Thefe 
gerunds  feem  to  me  to  have  taken  their  name  from  this  mode 
of  conftrudtion.  For  they  are  to  be  carried  on ,  firft  in  one 
cafe  and  then  in  another,  into  the  fubftantives  that  depend  upon 
them  (which  in  Latin  is gerenda  or  gerunda  funt)  fo  that  the  ver¬ 
bal  form  and  the  fubftantive  taken  together,  is  in  effe<ft  one 
complex  noun  fubftantive  in  fome  cafe.  But  the  fupinc6  have 
feldom  any  fubftantive  depending  upon  them :  the  latter  fupine, 
as  I  believe,  never  has  one.  And  if  the  firft  fupine  is  found 
with  one ;  the  cafe  of  the  fubftantive  is  fuch  as  the  verb  requires 
from  whence  the  fupine  is  derived.  So  that  fome  grammarian 
feems  to  have  confidered  the  fupines  as  indolent  words,  in  not 
carrying  on  firft:  one  cafe  and  then  another  into  a  dependent  fub¬ 
ftantive,  and  thence  to  have  given  them  this  name. 

Any  objective  verb  may  either  ftand  alone  as  a  fubftantive  in  feme 
cafe,  or  may  have  one  or  more  words  depending-on  it,  to  circum- 
ftantiate  the  ftate  which  it  denotes  $  and  the  verb  together  with 
fuch  words  may  be  confidered  as  equivalent  to  one  noun  fub¬ 
ftantive  in  fome  cafe.  The  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood  is  ufed, 
in  all  languages  which  I  am  acquainted  with,  in  both  thefe  forts 
of  conftrud:ion  ;  and  in  Englifti,  Latin,  and  Greek,  it  fre¬ 
quently,  either  fingle,  or  with  one  or  more  words  depending 
on  it,  fupplies  the  place  of  a  noun  fubftantive  in  every  cafe, 
although  no  fign  of  a  particular  cafe  is  united  with  it.  Thus 
in  Englifti,  “  to  think  requires  attention”  l< to  read  books  requires 
“  attention ?  “  to  read  books  of  mathematics  requires  attention? 
the  exprefiions  tl  to  think?  “  to  read  books?  “  to  read  books  of 
“  mathematics?  are  each  of  them  equivalent  to  one  noun  fub¬ 
ftantive 
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ftantive  in  the  nominative  cafe.  And  in  the  expreffions  91  de» 
“firous — to  read — to  read  bocks — to  read  books  of  mathematics  ? 
the  expreffions  “  to  read — to  read  books — to  read  books  of  mat  be - 
marics?  are  equivalent  to  fubftantives  in  the  genitive  cafe ;  for 
thefe  expreffions  denote  that  “  of  which  ”  fome  one  is  dcfirous. 
And  fo  in  “  inclinable  to  read" — or  “  to  read  books  ”  "  To  read 
—to  read  books ”  is  that  u  to  which ”  fome  one  is  inclinable;  and 
therefore  11  to  read — to  read  books ”  are  here  equivalent  each 
to  one  fubftantive  in  the  dative  cafe.  And  in  “  defiring  to  read 

_ to  read  books?  “  to  read — to  read  books ”  exprefs  that  which 

is  M  defir ed?  and  therefore  are  equivalent  to  fubftantives  in  the 
accufative  cafe.  And  in  “prohibited — to  read — to  read  books? 

«  to  read _ to  read  books"  denote  that  “ from  which  ”  fome  one  is 

prohibited,  and  therefore  are  equivalent  to  fubftantives  in  the 
ablative  cafe.  San&ius  has  (hewed  by  examples  that  the  Latin 
infinitive  verb  either  without  or  with  words  depending  upon  it, 
is  equivalent  to  one  noun  fubftantive  in  any  cafe ;  fee  Sandi  Mi¬ 
nerva,  Book  3.  Chap.  6.  The  Greek  infinitive  verb,  without 
any  article  before  it,  mofl:  commonly,  either  alone  or  with  fome 
depending  words,  fupplies  the  place  of  a  fubftantive  in  the  no¬ 
minative  or  accufative  cafe ;  as  ayuQop  u;  raxir*  iwfukuwiat — 
«  to  take  care  as  quickly  as  pojpble  is  a  good  thing?  where 
€7Ttfti\e«r0cu  is  equivalent  to  a  nominative  cafe.  nrmvu*— 

€i  1  learn  to  ride?  where  nrirevtiv  is  equivalent  to  an  accufative. 
Yet  the  Greek  infinitive  is  often  found  in  expreffions  equivalent 
to  other  cafes,  although  it  has  no  article  before  it;  as  u^ec  avitpcu— 
“  time  to  go  away?  where  airuvou  is  equivalent  to  a  genitive  cafe. 
3'£f<y  ttvtfLOKTiv  ofjLoioi"*" ' **  like  the  winds  in  runnings  where  is 
equivalent  to  an  ablative  cafe :  and  fo  of  many  inftanccs  of  other  cafes. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Greek  ufe  of  the  infinitive  form  of 
the  verb  is  no  more  precife,  as  to  giving  it  the  fign  of  a  cafe, 
than  the  Englifh  is;  yet  fuch  fign  may  be  eafily  given  to  it  by 
prefixing  the  prepofitive  article  in  the  proper  cafe,  as  d^ot  tv  mar*- 

tvcti,  and  fo  of  other  inftances.  And  in  Englifh,  by  ufing  the 

objective 
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obie&ive  participle  inftead  of  the  infinitive  verb,  the  fign  of  the 
cafe  may  be  prefixed,  as  inftead  of  tying ,  “  tie  time  to  work  u 
U  fa  day,"  we  may  fay  “  the  time  for  -working  tt  tbe  day.  It ne 

erunds  may  likewife  be  fubftituted  in  Latin  inftead  of  the  in¬ 
finitive  verb,  as  inftead  of  “  farati  reffonderef  “  ready  to  an- 
«  pwer”  we  may  lay  “  farati  ad  refpondendum."  But  if  Tome 
other  words  depend  upon  a  gerund,  its  meaning  may  be  ambi¬ 
guous  for  the  rcafon  given  above.  Thus  it  appears,  that  (when 
the  verb  is  ufed  in  its  objedivc  capacity  in  the  manner  above 
dcfcribcd)  the  verb  itfelf,  together  with  the  words  that  depend 
upon  it,  are  in  effed  a  kind  of  complex  noun  fubftantivc  formed 

out  of  feveral  words. 

But  thefe  words  taken  together  are  not  equivalent  to  a  whole  fcn- 
tence  confideredas  one  noun  fubftantive.  For,  “  to  read  a  boot 

«« reading — of  reading— by  reading  a  book,"  cannot  be  confidered 

as  expreffions  equivalent  to  whole  fentences.  But  the  expreffions 

«•  your _ tbeir _ John's—. reading  fucb  a  book,"  may  be  confidered 

as  whole  fentences,  only  not  reduced  to  form,  becaufe  they  are  to 
be  made  conftituent  parts  of  fome  other  fentcnce.  Thus,  “ lam 
“  told  of  your — tbeir — John's  reading  fucb  a  book,"  are  expreffions 
manifeftly  equivalent  to  “  lam  told  that  you  read -they  read- — 
“  John  reads— fucb  a  book,"  and  in  thefe  expreffions  the  claufcs 
« you  read  fucb  a  book,"  “  they  read  fucb  a  book,"  “  John  reads 
« fucb  a  book,"  are  fo  many  compleat  fentences  anfwering  each 
to  one  noun  fubftantive  in  the  genitive  cafe,  feeing  they  ea 
them  exprefs  “  that  of  -which''  I  am  told.  This  kind  of  con- 
ftrudion  cannot  be  imitated  by  the  participles,  either  m  Latin, 
or  Greek,  becaufe  they  are  not  ufed  objedively  in  thefe  lan¬ 
guages.  Yet  feriefes  of  words  in  themfelves  equivalent  to 
compleat  fentences  muft,  in  all  languages,  be  confidered  as  an¬ 
fwering  the  effed  of  fingle  fubftantives ;  and  in  order  to  ac- 
compliffi  this,  the  Engliffi,  Latin,  and  Greek,  on  fome  occa- 
fions,  retain  the  form  of  the  fentence,  and  give  notice  by  a 

particle  prefixed,  that  it  is  to  be  confidered  as  equivalent  to  one 
r  O  o  fubftantive 
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fubflantivc  in  fome  cafe.  I  have  already  (hewn,  that  the  par¬ 
ticle  “  that"  is  ufed  in  Englifh  for  this  purpofe.  *«  Quod”  is 
thus  ufed  in  Latin  and  on  in  Greek.  Thus,  “  I  know  that  truth 
“  is  of  Godf  may  be  exprefied  in  Latin  by  “  fcio  quod  veritas  a 
“  Deo  efi  ,”  and  in  Greek  by  otSa  oti  ij  aXrjOeui  tfiv  uiro  ns  Sets.  In 
all  thefe  inftances  a  fentence,  /.  e.  €t  truth  is  of  Godf  “  veritas  a 
“  Deo  efif  1  aXrfieict  tg-iv  ocno  ns  0 £»,  is  equivalent  to  a  noun  fubftan- 
tive  in  the  accufative  cafe,  for  it  is  “  the  thing  known S*  But  the 
fame  notice  may  be  given,  either  in  Englifh,  Latin,  or  Greek, 
by  turning  the  nominative  cafe  of  this  fentence  into  the  accufa¬ 
tive,  and  the  definitive  verb  into  its  infinitive  form ;  as,  u  I 
“  know  truth  to  be  of  God”  “  feto  veritatem  a  Deo  effef  §3ct  mpr 
aX^Btav  siva i  cltto  ns  Of* s.  It  is  evident,  that  either  the  placing  of 
“  that”  before  a  fentence,  or  turning  the  nominative  into  the 
accufative,  and  the  verb  into  the  infinitive  mood,  are  nothing 
more  than  notices  concerning  words  themfelves  j  /.  e .  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  feries  of  them  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  noun  fubftantive  in 
fome  cafe.  The  infinitive  forms  of  verbs  which  are  objedtively 
ufed  on  other  occafions,  become  coalefccnt  in  this  mode  of  con- 
ftrudtion.  For  c<  truth”  is  here  confidered  in  theflate  u  being  of 
“  Godf  and  it  is  afierted,  that  I  know  truth  as  being  in  that  ftate. 

This  form  of  conftru&ion,  by  turning  the  nominative 
cafe  into  the  accufative,  and  the  verb  into  the  infinitive  mood, 
is  much  more  frequent  in  Latin  and  Greek,  than  it  is  in 
Englifh.  For  we  in  Englifh  ufually  retain  the  definitive  form 
of  the  verb  with  “  that”  placed  before  the  dependent  fentence. 
In  all  compofitions  by  way  of  narration,  in  Latin,  this  form  of 
conftrudtion  by  the  infinitive  mood  occurs  perpetually ;  and 
when  one  perfon  tells  what  another  faid,  the  whole  difeourfc 
takes  this  form.  Thus  when  Caefar  is  giving  an  account  of 
what  Arioviflus  faid  at  the  conference  held  between  them ;  he 
proceeds  thus,  “  Arioviflus  defuis  virtuiibus  multa  pradicavit . 
4<  T’ranfffe  Rbenum  fefe  non  fud  fponte, — non  fine  magna  fpe 

domum  reliquijfe , — fedes  babtre  in  Gallidf  &c.  which  in 

Englifh 
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Engliih  is,  €t  Arioviflus  vaunted  much  of  Bis  own  exploits  (fay- 
**  ing)  that  be  had  pajfed  the  Rhine  not  upon  bis  own  mo - 
“  tiony — that  be  bad  left  bis  home  not  without  great  bofyes,— 
11  that  he  had  a  fettlement  in  Caulf*  See.  The  Greek  ufes  the 
like  form  of  conftrudfcion  on  feveral  occafions;  but  it  (hould 
feem,  that  it  was  not  ufual  in  that  language  to  deliver  whole 
fpeeches  of  another  perfon  in  this  manner.  For  the  Greek 
tranflator  of  Ca?  far’s  Commentaries  turns  them  into  diredfc 
fpeeches.  So  in  the  inftance  above,  he  expreffes  the  fenfe  of 
Caefar  s  words  thus,  O  J  A  cc7H]pti(p9i]y  wo  Wet  wtgi 

TTig  tecims  r/yo;  peyaXrjyogvpe vog.  Eyea  pew  SteGip  row  * Pijvow , 
vk  avroiuXtv^o;,  &c. — Which  is  dire<5tly  in  Englifli,  <c  Arioviflus 
“  anfwered  thus ,  boa  fling  much  of  bis  own  ftrength .  J#  fays 

“  he,  pajfed  the  Rhine  not  of  my  own  motion f  See,  Scriefes 

of  words  with  the  acculative  cafe  and  the  infinitive  mood,  are 
frequently  turned  into  any  cafe,  in  Greek,  by  prefixing  the  pre- 
pofitive  article  in  the  cafe  of  which  the  whole  feries  is  to  be  con* 
fidered,  fuppofing  it  were  one  noun  fubftantive.  Thus  in  Zc- 
nophon,  iirixv^dfet  tvs  rrovvs  tu  afxorrh  T0  bvtov  uitvcu  on  v  Xaw- 
§  civet — “  his  knowing  that  he  is  not  unnoticed  lightens  a  com¬ 
mander  s  labours ,  *  where  to  avrov  ttSevou  on  v  XavQavu  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  nominative  cafe  :  but  in  tow  agxpvrcL  x^l  Suttpeptw  raw 
Bf>X0Pivuv  Ttf  QiXonovetv  vrfoQvpvptvov — <c  a  commander  ought  to 
excell  tbofe  under  bis  command \  in  bis  being  cheerfully  ready 
to  undergo  labour ,  *  Tea  (ptXowovetv  nrgoQvpvptvov  is  equivalent  to 
an  ablative  cafe.  And  again,  in  eGgipvro  ti  Tea  Kvgea  kcu  t otc 
Mijfotf  Tea  xxTctXnrcvTae  avrov  axirOcu- —  “  he  was  violently  en- 
“  raged  at  Cyrus  and  the  Medes  for  their  going  away  and  leav- 
“  ing  him."  The  Latins  fometimes  imitate  the  Greeks  in  this 
kind  of  conflru&ion.  Thus  in  Virgil, 

- "Tunc  tempus  figere  damas 

Stuppea  torquentem  bale  arts  verber a  fundee. 

“  <ft>en  *s  the  time  for  one  whirling  the  faxen  blows  '  of  the 
“  balearian  fling  to  pierce  deer"  where  “figere  damas ftuppea  tor- 
quentem,  &c.  is  tsanifeAly  equivalent  to  one  fubfhintive  in 

O  o  2  the 
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the  genitive  cafe  depending  on  “  tempusT  But  it  is  evident 
that  this  kind  of  conflru&ion  in  Latin,  is  forcing  the  language 
into  a  mode  of  expreflion  which  is  not  fuitable  to  it,  as  it  has  no 
prepofitive  article  to  give  notice  of  the  cafe  in  which  the  feries 
of  words  is  to  be  confidered.  The  Greeks  frequently  ufe  a  no- 
minative  cafe  with  an  infinitive  dependent  verb,  in  claufes  of 
this  conftru&ion  whereof  I  am  treating ;  but  there  is  no  occafion 
to  multiply  examples :  for  every  one  who  is  at  all  converfant  in 
the  language  mufl  have  obferved,  that  the  ufo  of  claufes  either 
depending  on  infinitive  objective  verbs,  or  with  coaiefeent  lnfi* 
nitive  verbs  depending  either  on  nominative  or  accufative  cafes* 
yet  fo  that  the  whole  claufe  exprefled  in  any  of  thefe  manners 
is  equivalent  to  one  fubflantive  in  fome  cafe,  gives  a  particular 
cafe  to  the  Greek  language^ 

I  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  ufe  of  the  coaiefeent 
participle  in  claufes  which  the  grammarians  have  called  “  abfo - 
“  lute**  In  thefe  claufes  in  Latin,  the  participle  in  the  ablative 
cafe  depends  upon  a  fubflantive  alfo  in  the  ablative  cafe :  or  if 
the  participle  depends  upon  a  feries  of  words,  fuch  feries  is 
confidered  as  equivalent  to  a  fubflantive  in  the  ablative  cafe* 
Thus  in  cc  audit o  regem  in  Sciciiiam  tendered  M  it  being  beard 
“  that  the  king  was  going  towards  Sicily  ”  “  regem  in  Saciliam 
“  tendered  muft  be  confidered  as  one  fubflantive  in  the  ablative 
cafe.  The  participle,  in  this  application  of  it  in  the  Greek,  is 
much  the  mofVufually  placed  in  the  genitive  cafe  depending  upon 
a  fubflantive  that  is  likewife  in  the  genitive  cafe ;  but  not  al¬ 
ways;  as  in  this  expreflion  of  Zenophon,  E yt*y  tfn  o  Kvgoe 
aofxcu ;  dfia  fi&  vfuav  cvvayngcucvTuv-,  dp»  Si  cuorg^ov  ov  cumXsyta— 
“  I  think  fo,  fays  Cyrus,  both  by  your  fpeaking  in  canjundlion 
“  with  me,  and  likewife.  as  it  is  infamous  to  fpeak  to  the  con- 
“  trary.”  Zenoph.  Cyropsedia,  Book  2.  SedL  14.  where  airgjp* 
It  ctfTiXtyu*  is  of  the  nominative  or  accufative  cafe*  But  in 
whatfoever  cafe  thefe  abfolute  claufes  are  exprefled,  they  are 

ufually  equivalent  to  whole  fentences  depending  on  relative  ad¬ 
verbs; 
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verbs j  fuch  as  c<  while — when — as— after,'  &c.  Now  I  have 
already  (hewn,  that  thefe  adverbs  deftroy  the  affirmative  power 
of  a  definitive  verb,  as  a  relative  pronoun  does.  And  hence  k 
comes  to  pafs,  that  a  claufe  which  has  no  definitive  verb  in  k, 
may  be  made  to  anfwer  the  effed:  of  a  definitive  claufe  in  dc* 
pendence  on  one  of  thefe  adverbs.  Several  of  the  conj undions 
have  much  the  feme  effect  with  thefe  adverbs ;  Ajch  as  “  if9" 

« fine*”  tec,  and  therefore  abfolute  claufes  may  fometimes  be 
turned  into  equivalent  expreffions  confining  of  compleat  fen*- 
tences  depending,  on  conjunctions*. 

When  abfolute  claufes  ate  made  ufe  o£  there  is  always  feme* 
thing  to  be  fupplied  in  the  mind  which  is  not  dire&ly  exprefled*; 
and  particularly  when  the  participle  is  not  mentioned ;  which* 
frequently  happens  in  Latin.  Thus  u  te  duct”  may  iignify,, 
either  “  when  you  were  a  leader*  or  11  wbiJ/l  you  are  a  leader*' 
or  €t  if  you  Jhallbe  a  leader  f  or  “  if  you  were  a  leader  f  accord* 
ing  to  the  fenfe  which  the  other  words  wherewith  this  ckufe 
joined  require  to  be  given  to  it.  And  therefore  it  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  of  excellence  in  any  language  to  admit  frequently  of  fochi 
rform  of  conftrudionu. 

.  The  Latin  admits  of  it  much  more  frequently  than  the* 
Greek,  and  that  fora  reafon,  which,  as  I  believe,  has  not  hU- 
therto  been  obferved.  This  reafon  is,  that  there  is  no  pail  par¬ 
ticiple  of  an  adtive  fignification  belonging  to  any  Latin  verbs,  but' 
the  verbs  deponent;  fuch  as  “  locutusf  “  having  fpoke"  “  fecte* 
“  tus99  “  having  followed?' tec.  and  thefe  verbs  are  but  few,  in« 
comparifon  of  the  whole  number  of  Latin  verbs;  Now  I  have^ 
already  ihewn,  that  there  are  two  ways  of  reprefenting  an  ob** 
jcCt  as  in  a  paffive  fratc,  viz.  either  by  placing  the  name  of  tho: 
objeCt  in  immediate  dependence  on  an  aCtive  tranfitive  verb,  or  * 
by  placing„the  corrcfponding  paffive.  verb  in  dependence  on  the  * 
name  of  the  objcCt.  Thus  in  the  expreffion  “  fames  having: 
**  read  over  the  book 99  “  the  bock”  is  in  the  flatel  *c  having  beent 
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“  read  over  by  James  "  and  it  may  be  exprefled  in  this  latter 
fituation,  by  the  Latin  claufe  “  liber  a  Jacobo  per  left  us"  but 
no  Latin  form  by  a  participle  can  be  found  to  exprefs  “  James 
«  having  read  over  the  book  ?  The  verb  definitive  with  ,c  cum  ? 
muft  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  as  “  Jacobus  cum  perlegijfet  li - 
«  brum"  “  James ,  when  he  bad  read  over  the  book"  Now  fup- 
pofe  that  the  claufe  “  gave  it  to  me"  depends  upon  “  James  bav- 
«  ing  read  over  the  book,”  the  fentencc  ct  James  having  read  over 
<c  the  book, ,  gave  it  to  me"  cannot  be  conveniently  exprefled  in 
Latin  by  Jacobus  cum  librum  perlegijfet  dedit  ilium  mi  hi?  be- 
caufc  the  ufe  of  “  ilium"  is  here,  according  to  the  Latin  idiom, 
a  kind  of  tautology.  Therefore  it  muft  be  exprefled  by  "  Ja- 
“  cobus  librum  a  fe  perlettum  dedit  mihi?  which  is  literally 
C(  James  gave  me  the  book  read  over  by  him"  In  the  firft  Englifh 
fentence  “  the  book  "  is  twice  named  ;  once  by  ct  the  book  ?  and 
again  by  “  it  ?  and  it  is  reprefented  as  in  the  paflive  ftate  de¬ 
noted  by  “  per  ledlus?  “  read  over"  in  confequence  of  ftanding 
after  the  Englifh  paft  adive  participle  <c  having  read  over  " 
When  it  is  again  exprefled  by  the  pronoun  “  iff  the  book  is  in 
the  accufativc  cafe,  with  regard  to  the  verb  “  gave  ”  There¬ 
fore  u  the  book  ”  being  exprefled  by  the  paflive  participle  as  adu- 
ally  u  read  over  "  is,  together  with  the  participle,  put  in  the  ac- 
cufative  cafe  in  Latin,  “  librum  perleftum  dedit"  If  the  pronoun 
“  it"  had  been  in  any  other  cafe,  “  liber  perlettus"  muft  have 
been  of  the  fame  cafe.  Thus,  “  James  having  read  over  the 
“  book,  told  me  the  contents  of  it?  may  be  in  Latin  “  Jacobus  //- 
**  bri  a  fe  perle 51  i  argumentum  mi  hi  narravit"  for  “  of  it?  is  in 
the  genitive  cafe,  and  therefore  “  libri  a  fe  perledli"  is  fo  too. 
Thus  an  objed  may  be  reprefented  in  a  paft  paflive  participial 
ftate,  and  (if  it  is  exprefled  again  in  the  fame  fentence)  when 
confldered  in  that  ftate,  it  may  be  confiftently  applied  to  feme 
other  word  in  the  fentence.  But  if  the  fame  objed  be  only  re¬ 
prefented  in  a  paft  paflive  ftate  by  ftanding  after  an  Englifh  adive 
paft  participle,  and  be  no  more  mentioned  in  the  fame  fentence: 
it  may  indeed  in  Latin  be  reprefented  in  the  paft  participial 
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paflive  ftate,  by  making  the  paflive  paft  participle  depend  on  its* 
name ;  but  there  will  now  be  no  word  to  determine  the  cafe  of 
its  name  with  fuch  participle  depending  upon  it.  Thus  in  the 
fentence  “  ‘James  having  read  over  the  book ,  began  to  talk  on  dif- 
«« jercnt  fubjefts.*'  If  the  book  be  exprefled  as  M  read  over  "  by 
the  participle  “  perleftus ,”  there  is  nothing  in  the  fentence  which 
determines  its  cafe :  and  when  this  happens,  the  noun  and  the 
paflive  participle,  are  put,  in  Latin,  into  the  ablative  cafe ;  as 
4t  perleBo  libro  de  diverjis  rebus  loqui  ccepit  Jacobus .”  Whofoever 
has  the  curiofity  to  examine  any  Latin  book,  efpecially  on  an 
hiftorical  fubjedt,  will  find,  that  of  the  numerous  inftances  in 
which  the  ablative  cafe  abfolute  occurs,  by  far  the  greateft  num¬ 
ber  is  occafioned  by  the  want  of  an  adtive  paft  participle  in  the 
language.  For  when  fuch  a  participle  can  be  found  (as  in  the 
deponent  verbs)  that  participle  is  ufed  juft  as  the  Englifh  adtive 
paft  participle  is  ufed.  Thus,  "  they  having  entered  the  tent ,  or- 
“  dered  him  to  be  feized f  is  in  Latin,  <c  tabemaculum  ingrejfcom- 
“  prendi jujferunt  f  <c  Bejfus  and  the  reft  of  bis  ajfociates  having 
“  overtaken  the  chariot  of  Darius f  is,  c<  Bejfus  et  cateri  parti - 
**  cipes  vehiculum  Darii  affcquuti “  they  having  fulfilled  the  an - 
“fiver  of  the  oracle  f  is  “  defun&i  oraculi  refponfe.”  But  When 
the  Englifh  ufe  an  adtive  paft  participle  of  a  tranfitive  verb  which 
cannot  be  exprefled  by  a  Latin  deponent,  and  the  objedfr  which 
is  in  the  correfpondent  paflive  ftate  is  not  twice  mentioned  in  the 
fentence ;  then  the  ablative  cafe  is  ufed  abfolutely  with  a  paflive 
participle  depending  upon  it.  Thus,  “  having  dijlributed  tbofr 
“  as  recruits  of  bis  forces ,  and  having  put  the  pirates  to  death f 
is  in  Latin,  “  bis  in  fupplementumcapiarumfuarum  diftributis,  pira- 
t(  iifque  fupplicio  affettis?  and  “  Alexander  having  pajfed the  river* 
“  came  into  the  country  of  the  Uxiif  is  “  Alexander  amne  fuperato 
<c  in  regionem  Uxiorum  pervenit  f  and  fo  of  innumerable  in- 
ftances  which  may  be  found  in  any  Latin  book,  but  efpecially 
of  a  narrative  or  hiftorical  kind.  For  in  every  fuch  book 
there  is  a  continual  occaflon  to  reprefent  objedts  in  paft 
ftates  denoted  by  paflive  participles,  and  that  in  fentencea 
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wherein  the  objedt  that  is  in  fiich  a  ftatc  is  not  twice  mentioned. 

|  have  given  the  examples  above  from  Mr.  Clarice  s  grammar 
of  the  Latin  tongue.  For  he  has  treated  exprefsly  of  the  ab¬ 
lative  cafe  abfolute,  and  has  given  fix  rules  about  it.  Yet  he 
does  not  fcem  to  have  difcovered  the  reafon  why  this  kind  of 
conftrudtion  appears  fo  frequently  in  Latin,  elpeciaily  in  narra¬ 
tions.  This  conftrudtion  is  ufually  confidered  as  an  elegance  in 
the  Latin  }  but  its  frequency,  in  reality,  arifes  from  a  want  of 
adtive  paft  participles  j  as  any  one  will  be  fully  fenfible  who 
fhall  confider  Mr.  Clarke’s  examples.  For  at  ieaft  two-thirds 
of  them  relate  to  paflive  paft  ftates,  which  have  no  correfponding 
aftivc  participles  in  the  Latin* 

The  irfc  of  the  abfolute  cafe  is  an  effedual  proof  of  the  troth  of 
what  has  been  determined  concerning  the  nature  of  an  oblique  cafe, 
'Vtz,  that  it  is  a  mark  of  a  certain  mode  of  cflimation  of  the  mind 
of  man,  to  be  applied  to  premifes  or  data  of  certain  kinds.  For  it 
is  clear,  that  a  coalefcent  participle  and  the  name  of  an  object  muft 
be  found  or  underflood  in  every  abfolute  claufe,  and  that  the  ob¬ 
ject's  being  in  the  ftate  denoted  by  the  participle,  is  ufed  either 
to  determine  the  “  time  when  "  fomething  comes  to  pafe ;  as  *  itn- 
■**  per  ante  Augufto  natus  ejl  Cbriftus ,"  “  when  Auguftm  was  emperor , 
«  Chrifl  was  bom"  or  as  a  fuppofition  whereof  the  confequenccs 
are  to  be  (hewn  ;  as  4t  quo  extinfto  fe  paenas  daturos u  for  if  be 
€i  were  deftroyed ,  they  Jhould  fuffer  or  to  determine  various  other 
•circumflances  which  may  be  exprefled  in  Latin  by  11  dum— 
"  quum — pofiea — quam—f”  and  other  adverbs  or  conjunctions, 
and  the  form  of  a  fentence  retained  j  as  “  dum  or  quum  Au- 
44  guftus  imperabat  natus  eft  Cbriftusf  “  ft  ipfe  extinblus  ejfet  fe 
“  paenas  daturos  "  But  as  it  is  conceived,  in  Latin,  that  all  thefc 
rircumftanccs  may  be  fupplied  by  one  and  the  fame  mode  of 
cflimation,  if  firfl  one  fort  of  premifes  are  ufed  and  then  an¬ 
other,  therefore  one  and  the  fame  cafe,  viz,  the  ablative,  is  ufed 

in  all  the  inflanccs  to  direct  to  the  mode  of  cflimation  j  but  the 
„  refult 
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refuh  thereof  is  left  to  the  judgment,  to  be  adapted  fo  as  to  fait 
the  fort  of  premifes  to  which  the  mode  of  estimation  is  at  any 
time  applied.  Abfolute  daufes  of  Sentences  are  not  very  fre¬ 
quent  in  Englifh,  but  when  they  do  appear,  both  the  fubftantivc 
and  the  participle  are  ufually  in  the  nominative  cafe ;  as,  M  John 
<c  being  negligent James  mil  get  bis  place  11  things  having  foe* 
€i  cetdedy  we  Jball  now  be  out  of  fear  -,**  and  fo  of  other  instances. 
But  we  much  more  ufually  place  a  relative  adverb  or  a  conjunc¬ 
tion  before  the  claufe,  and  exprefs  it  by  a  definitive  verb  j  as, 
<c  becaufe  John  is  negligent ,  James  wiU  get  bis  place  j”  M  as  things 
“  have  fucceeiedy  we  Jball  now  be  out  of  fear**  This  manner  of 
expreffion  is  more  precife  and  determinate,  than  that  by  an  ab¬ 
solute  claufe,  and  therefore  it  is  an  excellence  of  the  English 
that  it  makes  little  ufe  of  fuch  a  claufe. 

The  exceeding  Simplicity  of  the  plan  of  construction  in  the 
English  language  is  fuch,  that  whatsoever  is  farther  ncceflary  to 
be  obferved  concerning  it,  may  very  properly  be  referred  to  the 
chapter  of  the  practical  part  of  this  work,  which  contains  the 
rules  of  Englifh  Syntax.  But  it  may  be  neceflary  to  obferve 
here,  that  the  want  of  Simplicity  of  Syntax  can  never  be  com¬ 
pensated  by  any  correspondence  of  cadence,  or  by  any  other  ad¬ 
vantage  which  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  gained  by  a  complex 
Syntax ;  fuch  as  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin.  For  the  bnfineSs 
of  life  is  not  to  learn  language,  and  therefore  that  plan  of  ex¬ 
prefling  our  thoughts  which  may  be  Sooneft  apprehended,  is 
undoubtedly  the  beSl  for  the  generality  of  men,  provided  it  be 
precife,  and  fufficiently  general.  Neither  poetry  nor  oratory 
are  effentiaDy  nccefiary  for  the  purpofes  of  life ;  and  therefore, 
although  it  Should  be  granted,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  are 
more  fuited  to  poetry  and  oratory  than  the  English  is ;  it  will 
not  follow  from  hence,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  more  ex¬ 
cellent  languages  than  the  English.  The  excellence  of  the 
Englifh  is  its  Simplicity:  and  if  with  this  Simplicity  it  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  conveying  the  thoughts  of  one  man  to  another,  on  all 
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occafions,  with  clearnefs  and  prccifion ;  the  end  of  language  it 
anfwered  effectually  by  it.  As  to  multiplicity  of  monofyllables, 
they  are  not  to  be  avoided  in  any  language  of  fo  fimple  con* 
flruCtion  as  that  of  the  Englifh  j  becaufe  the  prepofltions,  and 
figns  of  the  tenfes,  mull  be  kept  diftindt  from  the  nouns  and 
verbs,  that  they  may  be  applied  with  any  noun,  or  with  any 
verb.  But  if  they  were  confidered  as  united  into  one  word  with 
the  noun  or  the  verb  with  which  they  are  placed  in  conftru&ion, 
fuch  word  would  for  the  mod  part  contain  as  few  fyllables  as 
the  correfpondent  Latin  or  Greek  noun  or  verb.  Thus,  “  of  a 
“  man"  is  an  expreffion  of  as  few  fyllables  as  u  bominis”  or 
<c  av9fU7rou,  ”  and  “  may  run ”  has  as  few  fyllables  as  “  currat ,”  or 
“  Tgtxot”  and  fa  of  almoft  all  other  inftances.  Therefore  the 
complaint  of  the  Englifh  being  weakened  by  the  auxiliar  verbs* 
or  by  any  other  means,  is  without  foundation  $  and  if  Tacitus, 
or  any  other  author,  cannot  be  tranflated  into  Englifh  fo  fhort 
as  the  original  y  neither  can  almoft  any  good  Englifh  author  be 
tranflated  into  Latin  fo  fhort  as  the  original.  Let  any  man  take 
a  feene  of  Shakefpear,  and  try  if  he  can  turn  it  into  iambic 
verfes  which  fhall  not  exceed  the  number  of  the  Englifh  verfes  $ 
and  yet  every  iambic  verfe  contains  twelve  fyllables,  and  the 
Englifh  heroic  verfe  contains  but  ten.  Or  without  taking  fo 
much  pains,  let  the  fpeech  of  Cato  juft  before  his  death  in  Mr. 
Addifon’s  tragedy  be  compared  with  the  Latin  tranfktion  of  it  in 
N*  628  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Spectator ;  and  it  will  appear^ 
that  the  Latin  is  at  leaft  one  third  longer  than  the  Englifh.  Yet 
this  fpeech  is  in  the  character  of  a  Roman,  on  a  common  topic ; 
and  fo  is  more  nearly  in  the  Roman  way  of  thinking  than  other* 
wife  it  would  be  :  and  hence  it  is  more  fuited  to  the  Latin  idiom 
than  an  Englifhman’s  fpeech  upon  an  Englifh  fubjeCt  would  be. 

The  reafon  why  tranflations  cannot  be  fo  fhort  a9  originals,  is 
becaufe  the  nouns  and  verbs  of  no  two  languages  exactly  fuit 
each  other,  nor  do  the  allufions,  or  figures,  in  any  two  lan* 
guages  exactly  fuit  each  other  and  when  this  happens,  circum* 
3  locution. 
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locution  muft  ncceffarily  be  ufed  in  the  language  into  which  any 
original  is  tranflated. 

I  have  fuppofed  above,  that  the  English  is  not  fo  proper  for 
poetry  and  oratory  as  the  Latin  and  Greek ;  yet  there  feems  not 
to  be  any  fufiicient  reafon  to  allow  of  thefe  fuppofitions,  in  their 
utmoft  latitude.  Mr.  Addifon  fays,  that  the  Englifh  language 
funk  under  Milton.  So  would  the  Greek  language  have  funk 
under  Homer,  if  he  had  made  an  epic  poem  on  Milton's  fubjedL 
The  Englifh  language  cannot  fall  into  the  meafure  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  heroic  verfe,  becaufe  there  are  few  or  no  fpondees 
in  the  English,  i.  t.  few  or  no  fingle  words  which  have  two 
long  fyllables  the  one  immediately  after  the  other.  But  the 
iambic,  trochaic,  anapaeftic,  and  many  other  meafures,  may 
be  obferved  in  Englfh,  as  eafily  as  they  arc  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  actually  are  obferved  by  the  English  poets  in  variety 
of  compofitions.  The  reafon  why  the  Englifh  language  fall* 
into  thefe  meafures  is,  becaufe  the  figns  of  cafes,  and  die  arti¬ 
cles,  are  prefixed  to  its  fubftantives,  and  the  figns  of  the  tenfes 
to  its  verbs ;  and  thefe  are,  with  great  propriety,  ufually  pro¬ 
nounced  fhort ;  for  they  are  but  auxiliars  to  the  main  conception 
which  is  denoted  by  the  noun  or  verb  itfelf.  As  thefe  are  pro¬ 
nounced  fhort,  a  neceflity  enfues  of  bringing  the  accent  upon 
our  nouns  and  verbs  as  forward  as  may  be  j  that  the  voice  may 
reft:  ftrong  upon  the  accented  fyllable,  after  having  pafled  lightly 
over  feveral  prefixed  figns,  articles,  or  other  parts  of  words, 
which  are  merely  connective.  Whereas  in  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
as  we  read  thefe  languages,  the  voice  frequently  pafles  lightly 
over  the  main  part  of  a  noun  or  verb,  and  refts  ftrongly  on  the 
fign  of  its  cafe,  or  tenfe.  The  Englifh  feldom  place  a  ftrong 
accent  on  more  than  one  fyllable  of  any  word  of  a  moderate 
length ;  nor  do  the  Latins  feem  to  have  done  it,  any  more  than 
the  Englifh,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  iambic  verfes.  And 
if  the  Latins  really  did  thus,  their  hexameter  or  heroic  verfe 
could  not  be  read  according  to  the  manner  of  fpeaking  in  or- 
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dinary  converfatioD,  but  mart  have  been  pronounced  in  a  kind 
of  recitative.  The  ufual  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language 
feems  to  have' been  in  a  fort  of  modulation  fomewhat  like  finging* 
and  this  language  is  exceedingly  fuited  for  fuch  modulation,  both 
by  the  number  of  vowels  which  are  found  in  the  very  moft  of  its 
words,  and  likewife  by  the  particles  which  we  now  confidcr  as 
mere  expletives,  and  which  may  be  fome  of  them  inferted  in 
almoft  any  fentcnce,  without  any  alteration  of  the  fenfe  that 
we  can  perceive  at  prefent.  But  the  modulation  of  a  fentcnce 
may  be  confiderably  altered  by  the  putting  in,  or  leaving  out 
thefc  particles ;  and  this  may  have  affe&ed  the  fenfe,  when  the 
language  was  actually  fpoke,  although  we  cannot  now  determine 
cxadtly  in  what  manner.  This  language,  in  point  of  modula¬ 
tion,  feems  to  exccll  all  others.  But  it  is  as  defe&ive  in  its 
plan  of  cooftru&ion  as  any  language  can  be  that  is  to  be  intel¬ 
ligible.  For  the  cafes,  tenfes,  moods,  voices,  and  the  prepo- 
fitions,  are  applied  in  fo  loofe  and  indeterminate  a  manner,  as 
icarcely  to  admit  of  being  reduced  to  any  certain  plan.  Dr, 
Clarke  has  obferved,  that  Homer  is  more  perfpicuous  than  any 
other  author;  but  if  he  is  fo  (which  yet  may  be  queftioned) 
the  perfpicuity  arifes  from  his  fubjedt,  and  not  from  the  language 
itfelf  m  which  he  writes.  It  may  be  eafily  fhewn  that  this  is 
true,  from  the  Greek  language  as  ufed  in  a  mathematical  book* 
fuch  as  Euclid.  For  in  fuch  a  book,  the  nature  of  the  propo¬ 
rtion  which  the  writer  is  upon,  (hews  what  he  muff  mean  by 
the  words  of  the  proportion.  Yet  every  one  who  has  read  this 
book  in  the  original  Greek  and  in  an  Englifli  tranflation,  muft 
be  fatisfied  that  the  Englifh  expreffes  the  proportions  at  leaf!  as 
clearly  and  preci&ly  as  the  Greek,  and  in  as  (hort  a  compafs. 

As  to  oratory,  furely  feveral  fet  (pceches  in  Shakefpear,  are 
as  excellent  as  any  that  ever  were  made.  If  our  public  fpeakers 
would  take  as  much  pains  to  arrive  at  excellence  as  Demofthenes 
and  Tully  did,  there  is  little  doubt  but  the  Englidi  language 
would  (hew  fuch  excellence  as  effectually  as  either  the  Greek  or 
Latin.  The 
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The  following  properties  of  the  Englifh  langoage  will  fhew 
that  it  is  well  adapted  to  oratory,  viz.  the  great  variety  of  found* 
both  in  the  beginning  and  ending  of  its  words.  I  have  fhewed 
why  this  variety  of  founds  is  found  in  the  beginning  of  its  words, 
when  I  mentioned  the  prepofitLns  of  different  languages  which 
are  ufed  in  infeparable  compofition  with  its  nouns  and  verbs. 
As  to  the  variety  of  the  ending  of  its  words,  that  muff  be  much 
greater  than  it  can  be  in  the  adtual  conftrudtion  of  any  language  in 
which  the  nouns  are  declined  by  cafes,  and  the  verbs  are  conjugated 
by  final  terminations.  For  the  fame  terminations  muff  he  conti¬ 
nually  recurring,  of  all  the  cafes,  tenfes,  and  perfons,  in  every 
fuch  language ;  and  fuch  terminations  muff  in  many  inffances  be 
in  a  kind  of  rhime  to  each  other.  This  correfpondcncc  of  rhime 
between  the  fubftantive  and  the  adjective,  and  between  many  of 
the  terminations  of  the  verb,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  would  be  excecd- 
ingly  tirefomc  in  any  long  fpeech,  if  the  correfponding  termi¬ 
nations  were  not  removed  far  from  each  other.  But  the  farther 
they  are  removed,  the  longer  fufpenfion  is  created  in  the  mind 
with  regard  to  the  conceptions  which  are  to  be  united  imme¬ 
diately  together ;  and  hence  the  moft  admired  orators  in  thefe 
languages  make  ufe  of  fentences  with  words  fb  tranfpofed,  as  to 
make  the  fentences  intricate  at  the  firft  reading,  at  leaft  to  an 
Engl ifh  man  who  is  accuftomed  to  a  more  fimple  order  of  con- 
ffrudtion.  And  yet  when  all  is  done,  either  in  the  Latin  of 
Greek,  fomething  like  rhimes  will  be  occurring  every  now  and 
then,  from  the  correfpondent  terminations  of  many  of  the  cafes 
of  fubftantives  and  adjedtives,  and  of  many  of  the  perfons  of 
the  verbs.  Thus  in  Virgil, 

■ - en  quo  difeordia  dvrs 

Terduxit  miferos  en  queis  confevimus  agrot  1 

And  in  Horace.  - metaque  fervidis 

Evitata  rotis,  palmaque  nobilis. 

And  in  Homer.  - JloXXvc  f  tpQijwf  &e. 

Hr  St  a  pctrrorvmp  npr  &c« 

2  But 
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But  it  is  unneceflary  to  make  many  quotations.  For  it  muft 
be  apparent  to  any  one,  that  the  mechanifm  of  thcfe  languages 
depends  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  correfpondence  of  final  fylla- 
bles ;  fo  that  while  we  are  reading  them,  we  are  compelled  to 
be  continually  attentive  to  fuch  correfpondence.  Now  in  Eng. 
lifh,  there  is  no  danger  of  wearying  the  ear  by  a  too  frequent 
repetition  of  fimilar  final  founds,  and  therefore  there  is  no  oc- 
cafion  to  embarrafs  the  conftrudtion,  in  order  to  avoid  this  in¬ 
convenience.  On  the  contrary,  in  English  poetry  with  rhime, 
the  conftrudtion  is  often  embarrafled  for  the  fake  of  gaining  a 
correfpondence  of  termination.  But  this  no  ways  affeds  ora¬ 
tory,  or  profe  of  any  kind ;  which  may  be  made  as  flowing 
and  various,  and  yet  as  intelligible,  as  the  fpeaker  pleafes,  with¬ 
out  forcing  the  conflru&ion  of  the  language. 

I  am  in  hopes,  that  from  the  account  of  the  nature  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  language  given  in  this  book,  I  may  fafely  pronounce, 
that  theEnglifli  is  an  excellent  language,  on  account  of  the  fim- 
plicity  of  its  conflxu&ion,  and  the  precife  meaning  of  its  fen- 
tences.  And  as  to  copioufnefs,  it  feems  capable  of  exprefling  every 
fiibjed  which  the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  comprehending. 

If  our  authors  often  are  carelefs,  or  inaccurate,  in  their  con- 
ftru&ion,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  language  in  which  they 
write:  but  arifes,  either  from  want  of  attention,  or  from  an 
affe&ation  of  introducing  plans  of  conftru&ion  from  the  learned 
languages,  or  from  the  French,  and  other  modern  languages, 
which  the  Englifh  will  not  admit  of.  As  to  inverfion  of  order, 
in  placing  words  in  fentences,  I  believe  the  Englifh  admits  of 
it  in  as  great  variety  as  any  language  can  do,  which  obferves  a 
plan  of  conftru&ion  equally  Ample  with  it.  But  the  confidera- 
tion  of  this  point  relates  not  to  the  grammatic,  but  to  the 
oratoric,  and  poetic  plan  of  conftru&ion  ;  and  of  confequence 
is  the  proper  province  of  the  critic,  and  not  of  the  grammarian. 

72*  End  of  the  S ? m  cu dative  Gmjmmjk. 
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A 


Pra&ical  Grammar 

I 

OF  THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


GRAMMAR,  when  reduced  to  practice,  naturally 
refolves  itfelf  into  four  general  heads.  The  firft  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  pronunciation  and  fpelling  of  fyllables 
and  words,  according  to  the  eftablifhed  cuftom  of 
fome  particular  language.  The  fecond,  of  the  feveral  parts  of 
fpeech,  and  their  variations  by  declenfion  and  conjugation. 
The  third,  of  uniting  thefe  parts  of  fpeech  into  connected  fe- 
ries,  exprefling  the  various  conceptions  of  the  mind  of  man ; 
and  this  either  in  profe  or  verfe.  The  fourth,  of  the  compo- 
fition  of  verfe,  fo  as  to  preferve  harmony  and  cadence  in  each 
kind  of  meafure  that  is  made  ufe  of  in  poetical  compofition. 

Thefe  feveral  parts  of  grammar  are  ufually  diftinguiftied  by 
the  names  of  orthography,  etymology,  fyntax,  and  profody. 
I  (hall  obferve  this  fourfold  divifion  in  the  following  treatife  ; 
but  fhall  confider  the  firft  head  as  only  introductory  to  the  reft, 
for  reafons  which  will  appear  in  the  conclufion  of  what  is  faid 
upon  the  letters. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Concerning  orthography ,  or  the  pronunciation  and 
[petting  of  fyllables  and  words ,  according  to  the  efia~ 
blijhed  cuftom  of  the  Englifh  language. 

SYLLABLES  may  be  confidered  as  exprefled  either  by 
founds  of  the  voice,  a&ually  formed  by  a  perfon  fpeaking, 
or  by  letters  fo  placed,  as  to  direft  a  reader  to  form  the  founds 
upon  the  fight  of  the  letters.  Different  founds  of  the  voice  re¬ 
quire  different  pofitions  of  the  organs  of  fpeech,  and  likewife 
the  breath  to  be  emitted  in  different  manners,  fo  as  to  co-operate 
with  thofe  different  pofitions,  firft  in  forming  one  found,  and  then 
another.  The  principal  pofitions  of  the  organs  of  fpeech,  which 
are  neceffary  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  language,  are  ufually 
(but  not  always)  denoted  by  fo  many  fingle  letters  in  that  lan¬ 
guage.  Thefe  pofitions  may  be  called  articulations,  if  any  one 
pleafes,  for  the  founds  which  proceed  from  them  are  called  ar¬ 
ticulate  founds. 

Six  and  twenty  letters  are  ufed  in  Englifh  to  denote  thefe  ar¬ 
ticulations,  according  to  the  table  of  them  which  is  given  be¬ 
low.  Such  a  table  is  called  the  alphabet  of  a  language. 


Roman. 

Italic. 

Old  EngUJh . 

Name. 

A 

a 

A 

a 

a 

a 

a 

B 

b 

B 

b 

55 

& 

be 

C 

c 

C 

e 

€ 

t 

S“ 

D 

d 

D 

d 

© 

* 

dee 

E 

e 

E 

* 

<C 

t 

* 

F 

f 

F 

f 

f 

t 

€ 

G 

g 

G 

S 

<© 

V 

i* 

Reman. 
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Roman. 

Italic. 

Old  EngHJh. 

Name. 

H 

h 

H 

b 

9 

* 

aitcb 

i 

• 

1 

I 

% 

l 

t 

9 

f 

j 

• 

J 

7 

• 

J 

91 

0 

J 

j  confonant  or  ja 

K 

k 

K 

k 

* 

6 

ka 

L 

1 

L 

l 

% 

I 

tl 

M 

m 

M 

m 

a? 

m 

em 

N 

n 

N 

n 

& 

n 

en 

O 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

# 

P 

P 

P 

P 

» 

9 

P“ 

CL 

q 

t 

9 

« 

cue 

R 

r 

R 

r 

ft 

r 

or 

S 

f  8 

S 

f* 

Jb 

f# 

& 

T 

t 

r 

t 

€ 

t 

tee 

U 

U 

V 

u 

ft 

St 

u 

V 

V 

r 

V 

Is 

v  confonant  or  va 

w 

w 

w 

w 

m 

hi 

double  u 

X 

X 

X 

X 

% 

t 

ex 

y 

y 

r 

7 

9 

P 

z 

z 

z 

z 

2 

i 

zed. 

To  thefe  letters  may  be  added  the  chara&er  Gf,  which  is 
ufed  for  and. 

The  letters  are  divided  into  two  principal  forts,  called  vowek 
and  confenants . 

A,  e%  i,  o,  v,  arc  vowels,  as  likewife  y  and  in  fotne 
applications  of  them.  The  reft  are  confonants. 

Of  the  vowels  in  general . 

THE  articulation  denoted  by  every  vowel  leaves  a freepaf- 
fage  for  the  breath  through  the  lips  $  and  fo  long  as  the 
breath  continues  to  be  emitted  without  any  check,  and  the  or¬ 
gans  of  fpeech  preferve  the  articulation  denoted  by  a  particular 

q  2  vowel. 
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vowel,  fo  long  the  found  continues,  of  which  the  vowel  is  the 
fian.  Therefore  the  found  of  every  vowel  may  be  cither  made 
long  or  (hort,  and  that  in  two  manners.  For  we  may  either  con¬ 
tinue  to  emit  the  breath  for  a  longer  or  (horter  time,  preferving  the 
articulation  of  the  vowel  unchanged,  and  then  flop  the  paffage  of 
the  breath  from  the  lungs,  fo  that  all  found  (hall  ceafe;  or  we 
may  change  the  articulation  while  the  breath  continues  to  pafs, 
and  this  change  may  be  made  fooner  or  later,  at  our  pleafure. 
But  there  are  many  modifications  which  may  be  given  to  the 
found  of  a*  vowel  befides  length  and  (hortnefs.  For  fuch  a 
found  may  be  pronounced  (lender,  or  it  may  be  made  broad  ;  or 
it  may  be  pronounced  open,  or  made  clofe ;  and  in  any  of  thefe 
manners  the  found  of  the  fame  vowel  may  be  long,  or  (hort, 
for  the  paffage  of  the  breath  through  the  lips  is  dill  kept  free. 
The  diphthongs  are  intended  to  give  notice  of  thefe  varieties  in- 
the  pronunciation  of  vowels,  and  therefore  in  Englilh  the  diph¬ 
thongs  frequently  denote  (hort  (bunds.  For  a  deep  found  may 
be  continued  only  for  a  (hort  time.  Thus,  for  inftancc,  the 
diphthongs  ou  and  oo,  denote  as  deep  founds  as  any  in  the 
Englifh  language,  yet  thefe  founds  are  (hort  in  labour ,  vapour , 
endeavour y  and  in  good,  flood,  wool,  and  many  other  words. 

The  variety  of  founds  which  are  denoted  by  one  and  the 
fame  vowel  or  diphthong,  and  the  famenefs  of  the  (bunds 
which  are  yet  denoted  by  different  vowels  or  diphthongs,  arc 
the  greateft  imperfections  which  are  found  in  the  Englilh.  lan¬ 
guage  when  written.  This  has  chiefly  come  to  pafs  from  the 
introducing  words  from  feveral  languages  into  the  Englifh,  and 
retaining  mod  of  the  letters  of  the  original  words. 
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Of  the  confonants  in  general. 

SO M E  of  the  confonants  diredt  to  fuch  pofitions  of  the 
organs  of  ipedch,  as  prevent  all  paflage  of  the  breath,  cither 
through  the  lips  or  nofe. 

B,  d,  i,  p,  t,  are  of  this  kind,  and  therefore  are  called 
mutes.  For  fo  long  as  all  paflage  of  the  fpeaker’s  breath  is 
flopped,  all  found  from  him  muft  be  likewife  flopped. 

But  the  articulation  denoted  by  one  of  thefe  confonants  may 
be  run  into  the  articulation  denoted  by  a  vowel,  by  difcharging 
the  former  articulation  upon  the  latter,  and  by  continuing  to 
emit  the  breath  by  the  latter  articulation  ;  and  thus  the  found  of 
the  vowel  will  partake  of  the  modification,  of  the  confonant 
which  precedes  it.  Or  the  found  denoted  by  a  vowel  may  be 
modified  by  the  articulation  of  a  confonant  which  fuccecds  it,  if 
we  run  the  vocal  articulation  into  that  denoted  by  the  confonant, 
without  checking  the  courfc  of  the  breath  till  the  articulation  of 
the  confonant  is  compleatly  formed ;  for  thus  the  found  of  the 
vowel  will  partake  of  the  modification  of  the  confonant  which 
fucceeds  it» 

Some  of  the  confonants  are  fo  ufed  on  fome  occafions,  as 
to  admit  the  breath  to  pafs  leifurely  through  the  mouth  or  nofe 
while  the  articulations  continue  which  they  denote ;  and  on  other 
occafions  fo  as  to  prevent  the  breath  from  pafling  till  the  articu¬ 
lation  enfues  which  is  denoted  by  fome  other  letter.. 

C  and  g  are  of  this  kind,  and  arc  therefore  laid  to  be 
fometimes  foft  and  fometimes  hard.  When  a  little  of  the  breath 
pafies  during  the  continuance  of  the  articulations  which  the  let¬ 
ters  themfelves  denote,  they  are  pronounced  foft ;  as  in  cele - 
hrate *  civi/f  gemy  giant .  When  none  of  the  voice  pafies* 

during: 
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during  fuch  articulations,  the  letters  -are  mute  confonants,  and 
are  faid  to  be  pronounced  hard  }  as  in  cavil,  compofe,  Cupid, 

gamey  give*  g°* 

All  the  other  letters,  viz.  ft  b ,  j,  g,  /,  w,  w,  r,  s9  (y  and 
‘ic’,  even  when  ufed  as  confonants)  x  and  z9  direct  to  fuch  poli¬ 
ticos  of  the  organs  of  utterance,  as  permit  the  breath  to  pafs  in 
fome  degree  either  thro*  the  lips,  or  nofe,  or  both,  without  any 
change  of  thefe  pofitions  during  the  time  that  the  breath  pafles. 

F  is  equivalent  to  p ,  pronounced  with  the  lips  a  little  open, 

and  with  a  fmall  percuflion  of  the  breath. 

H  dire&s  to  give  the  breath  fome  percuflion  as  it  pafles  into 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  to  keep  the  lips  open.  Therefore 
f  is  nearly  equivalent  to  ph. 

j  is  equivalent  to  dg  when  the  g  is  pronounced  foft,  or 

without  flopping  the  courfc  of  the  breath. 

^diredts  to  fuch  an  articulation,  that  the  breath  cannot  pafs 
the  lips  without  pronouncing  u  after  it;  therefore  it  is  never 

ufed  without  u  immediately  following  it. 

L,  m, ,  *,  r,  are  called  liquids.  The  particularity  of  found 
for  which  this  name  has  been  given  them,  proceeds  from  forcing 
the  breath  towards  the  roof  of  the  mouth  while  we  found  thefe 
letters,  and  pafling  it  leifurely  off,  partly  by  the  fides  of  the 
tongue,  and  partly  by  the  nofe.  The  breath,  while  it  pafles  in 
this  manner,  caufes  an  obfcure  found  to  begin  with  the  articula¬ 
tion  denoted  by  each  of  thefe  letters,  and  to  continue  as  long  as 
the  articulation  continues ;  and  hence  they  are  thought  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  vowels,  and  are  called  fcmivowels. 

S  may  be  eafily  pronounced  before  any  confonant ;  for  both 
the  lips  and  the  palate  of  the  mouth  are  quite  at  liberty  in  the 
articulation  denoted  by  it,  fo  that  they  may  be  put  into  the  po- 
fltion  required  by  any  confonant  during  the  time  that  the  hifling 
found  denoted  by  S  is  carrying  on,  or  juft  as  it  is  ceafing. 

Vf  confonant,  is  the  liquid  f, 
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The  articulation  denoted  by  w  is  like  that  denoted  by  o,  only 
the  cavity  between  the  tongue  and  the  palate  is  larger  when  w 
is  pronounced.  The  percuflion  of  the  breath  denoted  by  b  can¬ 
not  be  given  immediately  after  this  articulation,  for  the  articula¬ 
tion  requires  the  breath  to  continue  to  proceed  with  one  conftant 
tenor.  Ncverthelefs,  in  the  words  why,  when ,  where,  and 
feveral  others,  the  b  is  placed  immediately  after  the  w ,  yet  the 
words  are  pronounced  as  if  they  were  written,  bwy ,  bwen, 
bwere ,  &c. 

X  is  equivalent  to  ks. 

Ty  when  ufed  as  a  confonant,  is  the  liquid  j, 

Z  is  the  liquid  f 


Of  the  vowels  in  particular* 

A. 

THIS  vowel  has  three  founds  in  Englifti,  the  (lender, 
the  open,  and  the  broad. 

Ay  (lender,  is  very  frequently  ufed  in  this  language  $  as  in 
words  ending  in  filent  e ,  fuch  as  place ,  wajle ,  gaze  :  and  in 
atioriy  ageouSy  arious ;  as  vexations ,  courageous ,  various ,  &c. 

Ay  open,  is  like  the  a  of  the  Italian ;  as  father ,  languijh , 
graft. 

A,  broad,  is  the  open  a  pronounced  long ;  as  catly  wall  $  for 
when  this  found  is  pronounced  (hort,  as  in  fally ,  valley ,  it  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  a  open. 

If  the  a  is  (hewn  to  be  long,  by  a  filent  e  placed  at  the  end 
of  a  word  after  a  fingle  confonant,  it  is  always  Jlender ;  a* 
facey  gazey  name :  but  in  feveral  words  ending  in  filent  e ,  after 
a  double  confonant,  a  is  broad  ;  as  farce ,  fcarce. 

A  forms  a  diphthong  with  i  or  y,  and  with  u  or  w.  With 
i  or  y;  as  vain,  fail ,  play ,  betray,  Thefe  diphthongs  have 
2  the 
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the  found  of  *  long  and  flender;  for  vain,  fail,  are  pro¬ 
nounced  as  vane  and  fate. 

Au  or  aw  have  the  fame  found  as  a  broad  ;  for  baul,  awl, 

bawl,  are  pronounced  as  ball,  all,  ball. 

In  fomc  words  derived  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  appears 

as  a  diphthong,  as  Macus,  JEneas,  Cafar.  f 

When  this  diphthong  precedes  a  vowel,  it  has  the  found  of 

ce  -,  when  it  precedes  a  confonant,  it  is  founded  as  ea. 

E. 

This  vowel,  when  placed  fingle,  is  feldom  pronoun  endlong, 
except  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  in  which  it  is  u  ln“ 
(lead  of  the  ,  or  «<  of  that  language ;  as  fane,  demon,  from 

Xxijiij'  Aaifiuv,  &C. 

The  e  fhort  is  the  moft  common  vowel  in  the  Engliln  an- 
2ua°e,  When  the  e  is  placed  before  two  confonants,  or  a  doa¬ 
ble  confonant,  the  vowel  is  (hort,  but  the  fyllablc  is  ufually 
long.  Thus  in  bleffmg,  bending,  fetching,  the  fyllabks  blefs, 
bend,  fetch,  are  long,  although  the  r  which  is  in  them  is  fhort. 

This  is  effected  by  pafijng  quickly  from  the  articulation  de¬ 
noted  by  r  to  thofe  denoted  by  Jf,  nd,  teb,  and  dwelling  pretty 

long  on  the  latter  articulations. 

This  vowel  is  ufed  at  the  end  of  many  words,  merely  to  give 
notice  that  the  found  of  the  laft  fyllablc  is  to  be  opened  and 
foftened.  The  e,  when  thus  ufed,  is  faid  to  be  filent }  as  in  babe, 

ikadey  recede ,  Jlrike ,  hope ,  tribute . 

If  the  letter  which  precedes  the  filent  e  be  a  mute  conlo- 

flant,  it  is  manifeft  that  the  fyllable  cannot  be  opened  by  the 
articulation  of  the  confonant;  becaufe  in  every  fuch  articulation 
the  paffage  of  the  breath  is  flopped.  Therefore  the  fyllablc  is 
opened  by  dwelling  upon  the  preceding  vowel  with  a  gende  cur- 
tent  of  the  breath  before  the  articulation  follows,  which  is  denot¬ 
ed  by  the  mute  confonant.  Thus  rob  becomes  robe-,  lad, 
fade-,  trip,  tripe ;  tub,  tube  -, fit, file ;  &c.  The  filent  r  has  much  the 

fame  when  it  follows  a  confonant  that  is  not  a  mute ;  for  al¬ 
though 
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though  the  paffage  of  the  breath  is  not  quite  flopped  by  the  ar¬ 
ticulation  of  fuch  a  confonant,  the  found  which  follows  the  ar¬ 
ticulation  is  not  agreeable  to  the  ear  j  and  therefore  is  feldom 
continued  long  after  the  found  of  the  preceding  vowel  is  mo¬ 
dified  by  it. 

When  a  fyllable  is  pronounced,  the  breath  may  either  all  or 
moft  of  it  be  emitted  through  the  lips  with  a  quick  percufiion  ; 
and  when  fo,  the  fyllable  is  pronounced  open  ;  as  in  firife ,  glafs , 
bufs :  or  part  of  the  breath  may  be  conveyed  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  there  delayed  a  little  till  fome  of  it  paffes  by  the  nofe, 
or  departs  gently  by  the  fides  of  the  tongue,  which  is  made  to  ob- 
flrud  its  paffage  in  fome  degree ;  and  when  thus,  the  fyllable  is 
pronounced  clofe,  as  in  ftrive ,  glaze,  buzz . 

The  vowel  of  the  fyllable  which  is  clofed  by  a  filent  e,  is 
not  always  pronounced  open  by  foftening  the  fyllable.  Thus  in 
hermitage,  pafturage ,  and  in  many  other  words  in  age,  the 
a  is  clofe  5  and  in  live ,  give ,  the  i  is  clofe,  and  in  love, 
the  0  is  clofe,  and  in  treafurer,  the  u  is  fo. 

JE,  at  the  end  of  words  before  n,  or  after  /  and  r, 
is  a  notice  to  form  the  found  of  the  laft  fyllable  within  the 
mouth  towards  the  roof  or  palate,  without  fuffering  much 
of  the  breath  to  pafs  through  the  lips,  as  in  open ,  taken, 
quadruple,  tbijlle,  metre ,  lucre . 

E  forms  a  diphthong  with  a ,  as  in  hear ,  fear  j  with 
r,  as  in  perceive,  vein ;  and  with  u,  or  w,  as  in  eunuch , 
few,  grew. 

Ea  has  the  found  of  e  long  and  open,  as  dream, 
flream ;  or  of  ee,  that  is,  of  e  long  and  clofe,  as  dear, 
fear :  but  in  bread,  flead,  fiveat,  and  fome  other  words, 
ea  has  the  found  of  e  fhort  and  clofe. 

Ei  has  a  found  which  is  intermediate  between  the  open 
and  clofe  founds  of  ea  long,  as  in  teize,  perceive. 

Eu  has  the  found  of  u  long  and  foft,  but  not  made 
liquid  by  letting  the  breath  efcapc  by  the  nofe,  as  in  eulogy* 

R  r 
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The  French  fpelling  by  e,  a,  u,  is  preferved  m  beauty, 
and  its  derivatives.  But  the  three  vowels  have  only  the  found 
of  u,  or  e*. 

Ee  is  the  mark  of  the  ftrong  dole  found  of  e,  as  in 
agree,  free,  fee. 

En ,  in  yeoman ,  is  founded  as  e  open  and  fhort.  In  people, 
it  is  founded  as  /  clofe  and  long.  In  George ,  as  o  open  and  long. 
It  is  found  in  very  few  other  Englifh  words.. 

r. 

I  lias  a  long  open  found  in  all  monofyllables  in  which  it 
k  found,  if  they  end  in  filent  e ,  or  in  tnd,  a*  mine, 
vine,  fire,  file,  bind,  find,  rind.  In  other  monofyllables* 
its  found  is  fhort,,  as  rib,  bid,  if,  thin,  this . 

I  before  r  is  often  founded  as  a  clofe  u,  as  in  firfi , 
firt. 

1  forms  a  diphthong  only  with  e,  as  field,  believe * 

This  diphthong  is  founded  like  e  long  and  clofe. 

1  is  joined  with  eu  in  lieu,  and  with  era  in  view,.  and  in* 
thefe  words  is  founded  as  u  long  and  dofe^ 

O. 

O  is  ufually  long  before  fingle  confonants,.  as  in  bone,, 
odious ;  and  fhort  before  two  or  more  confonants,  as  block, 
lolly  worth.  Yet  it  is  long  in  toll,  roll j  and  frequently  be* 
fore  r,  with  other  confonants  after  it,  as  in  border,  bom 
forge,  lord,  6cc. 

O  may  take  any  vowel  after  it  to  form  a  diphthong.  But 
oe  is  only  found  in  fome  few  words  derived  from  the  Greek, 

oeconomy,  oecumenical,  and  is  founded  as  e  long  and  open* 

Oa  is  founded  as  o  long  and  open,  as  coal ,  boafi . 

0/  (hews  the  founds  of  o  and  i  very  intimately  united,  at 
in  oil,  noife .  T  is  ufed  with  o  at  the  end  of  words  to  form  a 
diphthong,  as  in  coy,  joy,  toy,  employ ,  fisc. 

Oo  diredts  the  found  of  o  to  be  formed  towards  the  roof  of 
7  the 
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the  mouth,  while  the  breath  is  emitted  by  a  round  aperture  of 
the  lips.  This  aperture  of  neceflity  enlarges  the  internal  cavity 
-of  the  mouth,  and  is  the  articulation  denoted  by  w.  Therefore 
the  found  of  oo  is  that  of  a  clofe  o  united  with  the  following  ar¬ 
ticulation  of  w.  The  found  is  neceflarily  deep,  becaufe  the 
mouth  is  very  hollow  within  whilft  it  is  pronounced,  but  it  may 
be  either  long  or  (hort.  The  long  found  of  oo  is  in  boot ,  jhoot , 
■cod ;  the  fhort  found  in  good ,  bloody  wool. 

Ou  and  ow  denote  the  found  of  an  open  o  united  with  the  ar¬ 
ticulation  of  u  or  w9  as  in  cur ,  flour ,  Jhower ,  flower :  the 
founds  may  be  more  or  lefs  deep,  according  as  we  make  the 
mouth  more  or  lefs  hollow  whilft  we  articulate  them.  Thus 
.bowls  an  orbicular  body;  bow,  an  inftrument  for  (hooting; 
fow,  the  female  of  the  boar ;  require  a  deep  found  of  ow. 
But  bowl ,  a  veffel;  bow ,  a  depreflion  of  the  head;  fow, 
to  fcatter  feed  ;  require  a  more  open  found. 

By  varying  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  farther  dill,  and  by  emit¬ 
ting  the  breath  more  or  lefs  towards  the  lips  or  palate,  we  fome- 
times  vary  the  found  of  ou,  till  it  approaches  to  that  of  u  long 
and  foft,  as  in  court. 

Sometimes  to  that  of  u  (hort  and  foft,  as  in  labour ,  vapour . 

Sometimes  to  that  of  u  clofe,  as  in  cou'd,  wou*d,  for  could, 
'would. 

Sometimes  to  that  of  u  open,  as  in  rough,  tough . 

Sometimes  to  that  of  o  clofe,  as  cough ,  Jlough ,  meaning-* 
dirty  deep  place  in  a  road. 

U. 

U  has  a  long  open  found  in  the  laftfyllables  of  words  which 
•end  in  filent  e,  or  in  ution,  or  tifion ,  as  blue,  true ,  to  tfe,  to 
confute,  refolution,  confufion . 

But  in  the  nouns  ufe,  abufe,  abflrufe ,  bee.  the  jf  is  -pro¬ 
nounced  hard,  fo  as  to  give  the  u  a  tlo'fer  found. 

Its  found  is  ufually  clofe  and  (hort  before  two  confonants,  or 
a  double  confonant,  as  in  bufile,  concuffon ;  and  before  (ingle 

Rra  confonants 
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confonants  at  the  end  of  words,  as  in  thus,  us,  put. 

It  forms  a  diphthong,  in  the  middle  of  words,  with  all  the 
other  vowels,  as  quaint,  quefl,  queer,  quite,  anguijh,  quote-, 
but  when  thus  ufed,  it  has  the  effedt  of  no,  which  is  actually  ufed 
at  the  beginning  of  words,  as  in  noain,  wefl,  -wild,  -wore. 

U  is  fometimes  mute  before  a,  e,  i,  y,  as  in  guard ,  guejt , 

guide,  buy .  . 

In  ue  at  the  end  of  •virtue,  ague ,  e  is  mute,  and  ue  is 

mute  at  the  end  of  prorogue.  Synagogue,  plague,  harangue. 

Y. 

This  letter,  when  ufed  as  a  vowel,  fupplies  the  place  of  i  at 
the  end  of  word,  as  in  my,  thy-,  and  before  an  i,  as  dying,, 
dying  -,  and  it  is  ufually  retained  in  derivative  words,  if  it  waa 
the  latter  part  of  a  diphthong  in  the  primitives as  from  day, 
days-,  from  -way,  ways,  wayward-,  from  flay,  plays,  player,, 
playful:  and  fo  from  defray,  defrays,  defroyer-,  {torn joy,  joyous* 

joyful,  &c. 

Of  the  confonants  in  particular* 

B. 

THIS  letter  denotes  only  one  articulation,  and  therefore 
is  uniform  in  its  effedt  when  it  is  pronounced.  But  it  is 
filent  in  debt,  fubtle,  doubt,  lamb,  limb,,  climb,  dumb,  thumb, 
comb ,  womb,  and  their  derivatives* 

C. 

C  is  hard  before  a ,  o,  u,  as  in  can ,  concord ,  percujjion .. 

It  is  foft  before  e  and  /,  as  in  cellar ,Jincere,  civil,  Jim jili city. 
When  c  is  hard,  it  has  the  found  of  k,  when  foft,  that  of  s ; 
therefore  it  is  not  of  abfolutc  ncccffity  in  the  alphabet* 

Cb,  at  the  beginning  of  many  words,  founds  as  teb,  as  in 
churchy  ebarnty  chili 
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It  founds  as  k  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek;  as  m 
Jcbeme,  chorus,  ebriflian. 

jircb  is  founded  ark  in  archangel,  and  fome  few 
other  words  in  which  it  precedes  a  vowel.  But  in  competition 
with  words  beginning  with  a  confonant,  arch  retains  the 
open  found  of  cb,  as  in  archbijhop,  See. 

Cb  in  fome  words  taken  from  the  French,  founds  as  Jh,  as 
in  ebaife,  machine . 

C  never  ends  a  word  purely  Englifh,  but  takes  k  after  it  foe 
this  purpofe,  as  black,  neck ,  brick ,  flock ,  flruck. 

The  clofeL  c  is  ufed  before  /  and  r,  as  claim,, crop*. 

B. 

This  letter  is  ufed  before  r  and  w,  as  in  draw ,  dwell .  It: 
is  uniform  in  its  efiedh. 

F 

Ts  uniform  in  its  effedt,  and  is  ufed  before  /  and  r,  as  fiat 
frame,  flute,  fruit . 

G. 

G  is  hard,  or  clofe,  before  a,  o,  u,  as  in  gather ,  go,  gun ; 
likewife  before  /  and  r,  as  glow,  grow ;  and  at  the  end  of 
words,  as  flag,,  leg,  dig,  frog,  fnug. 

G  before  e  is  ufually  foft,  or  open,  as  gem,  gentle ;  except 
gear,  geld,  geefe,  get,  gewgaw ;  and  derivatives  from  words 
ending  in  g,  as  fling,  /linger ;  wrong ,  wronger,  wronged  $  Sc c.  and  . 
generally  before  er  at  the  end  of  wordS|  as  finger ,  Unger  % 
but  the  g  is  foft  in  harbinger ,  ginger,  and  fome  others. 

G  is  mute  before  n,  as  gnajh,  gnaw,  fign,  foreigm 

G  is  hard,  or  clofe,  before  /,  as  gift,  gild ;  except  in  gi* 
ant,  gibbet,  Giles,  (a  man’s  name)  gill,  a  meafure  of  liquids 
(for  in  gills,  a  part  of  a  fifh,  the  g  is  clofe)  gillyflower^, 
gin,  ginger,  gingle ,  gitfy. 
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Gb  in  the  beginning  of  words  has  the  found  of  g  clofe,  as 
gbojl.  In  the  middle  and  end  of  fome  words,  it  is  iilent,  as 
in  right,  bright ,  firaight,  fought *  thought *  &c. 

At  the  end  of  words  gb  is  frequently  ufed  for  f  pronounced 
fomewhat  in  the  throat,  as  in  cough,  trough *  tough*  enough* 
fiough ,  meaning  the  Ikin  which  any  animal  cafU. 

H. 

This  letter  friers  that  fome  vowel  which  follows  it,  muft  be 
afpirated,  /.  e.  muft  bepronounced  with-aftrong  percuffion  of  the 
breath.  Except  in  heir,  herb,  bojller,  honour *  bumble *  hrnefi, 
humour,  and  their  derivatives.  It  feldom  (if  ever)  begins  any 
fyllablc  of  a  word,  except  the  felt 

y  confonant. 

This  letter  founds  like  dg*  the  g  being  open,  as  in  jealous * 

J<y>  Jub' 

Toreignere  often  pronounce  it  as  the  Tnglilh  pronounce  y 
confonant.  Thus  they  fpeak  the  word  Jobn^s  an  EngHBw 
man  {peaks  yon*  and  io  of  other  inftanccs. 

This  letter  denotes  the  articulation  of  the  hard  or  mute  r,  and 
is  ufed  before  e  and  i *  where,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
Englifh  language,  c  would  be  foft,  or  open,  as  in  keen,  'heft* 
kind*  JdU. 

K  is  never  doubled,  hut  c  is  placed  before  it  'toUiorten ‘the 
preceding  vowel,  as  cackle,  fickle *  cockle*1  buckle. 

L. 

This  is  the  firft  of  the  liquids,  or  fcmi vowels. 

It  is  doubled  at  the  end  of  monofyllables,  if  they  are  not 
formed  by  a  diphthong,  as  >  in  fall* 

Jell,  rcll,  full,  dull. 
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L  is  mute  in  feveral  words,  as  calf,  half,  would,  could \ 
Jhouldy  pfalm,  qualm,  talk,  falmon,  falcon . 

Le  at  the  eod  of  words  is  equivalent  to  el  founded  very  weak 
and  liquid*  as  in  fad  die,  feeble ,  Bible,  boggle,  fbuttlt* 

M 

While  the  articulation  denoted  by  this  letter  continues,  the 
breath  pafles  conftantly  through  the  nofe,  and  no  part  of  it  by 
the  mouth. 

It  is  uniform  in  its  found* 


N. 

This  letter  is  fometimes  mute.  After  m,  as  in  damn rot- 
demn,  folemn,  hymn . 

It  is  uniform  in  its  found* 


P* 

F  is  fometimes  filent,  as  in  pfalm,  ptizan;  and  between 
m  and  t,  as  in  tempt,  exempt . 

Pb  is  ufed  for  f  in  words  originally  Greeks  as  pbHofo- 
pby,  Philip phantom ,  in  phial,  pb  is  pronounced  almoftlike  u. 


Or. 

The  articulation  denoted  by  this  letter  might  have  been  ex- 
prefled  by  kw .  It  always  has  u  after  it. 

In  fome  words  derived  from  the  French,  qu  is  founded  like 

as  in  conquer ,  liquor,  rifque,  chequer . 

R. 

The  found  of  this  letter  may  be  made  as  rough,  or  as  fmooth 
as  we  pleafe,  by  making  the  mouth  more  or  lefs  hollow,  and  by 
forcing  the  breath  more  or  lefs  flrongly  through  the  lips,  fo  as 
to  make  the  feveral  parts  of  the  mouth  vibrate  more  or  left 
ftcongly. 


At 
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At  the  end  of  a  word,  if  the  fyllable  be  long,  it  has  its 
rougher  found,  as  in  bar ,  confer ,  cur,  recur ,  &c. 

But  when  it  goes  before  vowels,  it  has  a  fmooth  found,  as  in 
range,  renew,  rife ,  roll,  ruin . 

at  the  end  of  words  derived  from  the  French,  has  the 
found  of  er  weak  and  liquid,  as  in  theatre \  luftre. 


S. 

This  letter  is  ufed  at  the  beginning  of  words,  to  denote  an 
open  hiding  found,  as  in  fait ,  fell,  f&e,  fold,  fudden .  It 
denotes  the  fame  found  at  the  end  of  the  pronouns  this,  us,  and 
of  the  adverb  thus,  and  of  a  few  words  derived  from  the 
Latin,  as  Venus,  furplus,  rebus .  In  other  instances,  this  found 
at  the  end  of  words  is  denoted  by  fs ,  as  in  glafi ,  lefs,  amifs , 
lofs,  trufs. 

Single  s  has  a  fmooth  liquid  found  at  die  end  of  words  va¬ 
ried  by  what  anfwers  to  declenfion  and  conjugation  in  Englifh. 
Thus  the  plural  of  nouns  is  formed,;  As  from  god,  gods ; 
from  king ,  kings ;  See. 

And  the  third  perfon  Angular  of  verbs.  As  from  call,  calls, 
from  fend,  fends ;  6cc. 

And  the  pofleflive  pronouns  have  this  foft  s,  in  their  variation 
from  the  perfonal  primitives  $  as  from  him ,  bis,  from  her, 
hers ;  from  us,  our,  ours 5  you,  your,  yours 5  they,  their, 
theirs ;  the  s,  in  this  ufe  of  it,  has  a  found  almoft  the  fame  with 
z,  or  with  /,  followed  by  a  filent  e . 

S  is  foft  before  y  at  the  end  of  words,' as  in^rofy,  poefy  $ 
and  in  bofom,  defire,  wifdom,  prifon,  prefint,  prtfent ,  damfel, 
cafement ,  and  their  derivatives. 

It  is  ufually  foft  before  the  filent  e,  but  verfe,  berfe,  worfe, 
borfe,  and  feveral  other  words,  muft  be  excepted. 

S  before  ion  and  after  a  vowel  founds  like  2$  as  in  confufion, 
intrufon ;  but  like  Jh  after  a  confonant,  as  in  converfon,  af- 
ferfiaa. 
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s  is  filent  in  ijle,  ijland ,  demefne ,  vif count,  and  their  de¬ 
rivatives. 


T. 

This  letter  being  a  mute  confonant,  cannot  denote  an  open 
articulation  which  (hall  produce  an  effect  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
mute  / ;  yet,  before  vowels,  ti  is  made  to  denote  an  open  found : 
but  this  found  is  like  that  of  Jhi,  and  not  that  of  //,  on  other 
occafions  ;  as  in  falvation ,  patience ,  difputatious.  Unlefs  an 
f  goes  before  ti ,  as  in  quejiion ,  fuggefiion ,  bajlion ,  combuftion  % 
or  the  word  be  derived  from  one  that  ends  in  y  j  as  from 
mighty ,  mightier ,  migbtieft,  &c. 

Tb  denotes  an  articulation  which  foreigners  find  very  difficult 
to  form.  In  this  articulation  the  tip  of  the  tongue  touches  the 
inward  edge*  of  the  upper  teeth,  and  the  breath  is  fo  emitted 
as  to  make  the  fides  of  the  tongue  vibrate.  If  this  vibration  is 
to  be  ftrong,  all  or  moft  of  the  breath  muft  be  forced  through 
the  mouth  ;  and  if  this  is  done,  the  found  of  tb  will  be  hard, 
as  in  thank ,  thin ,  thunder . 

But  if  the  breath  be  forced  toward  the  palate,  and  fo  detain¬ 
ed,  that  part  of  it  efcapes  by  the  nofe,  the  found  will  be  fbft ;  as 
in  that ,  thine ,  thus . 

The  found  of  tb  is  like  wife  foft  in  thou ,  tbofe ,  thee,  thy, 
they ,  their ,  there ,  this ,  thefe,  tbofe,  them ,  then ,  though ;  and  in 
all  words  when  between  two  vowels,  or  between  r  and  a 
vowel,  as  in  father ,  mother ,  whether,  rather  j  and  in  farther, 
farthing . 

When  tb  is  to  be  foftened  at  the  end  of  a  word,  a  filent 
e  is  added;  thus,  from  bath,  to  bathe ;  from  /a 

breathe ;  from  cloth,  to  clothe . 


V  confonant. 

This  is  the  liquid  /,  as  from  /tfWj  from 

prove ;  &c. 
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W. 

This  letter,  at  the  beginning  of  words  and  fyllables,  is  a  con- 
fonant;  but,  placed  after  vowels  in  the  fame  word,  it  is  a  vowel. 
Hence  it  eafily  goes  before  all  the  vowels  except  u ;  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  words  it  follows  a  vowel  without  any  difficulty  ;  as  in 
rainy  weather ,  &c. 

Wb  is  pronounced  as  bw-9  but  in  whore,  and  fometimes 
in  wbolefome ,  it  has  the  found  of  b . 

X. 

This  letter  has  the  found  of  h,  as  in  ax,  wax .  It  be¬ 
gins  no  Englifh  word. 


Y. 

T,  when  before  a  vowel  or  diphthong,  is  a  conformant;  as 
yes,  yonder.  When  it  follows  a  vowel,  it  is  a  vowel;  as  in 
fay,  joy.  When  ufed  as  a  confonant,  it  is  the  liquid  j. 


Z. 

This  letter  is  the  liquid  f  It  begins  no  word  of  Englifh 
original 

From  this  confideration  of  the  Englifh  alphabet,  and  of  the 
application  of  it  to  the  fimple  founds  of  the  language,  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  alphabet  is  redundant  in  feveral  inflances,  and 
deficient  in  others.  For  the  fame  found  is  frequently  exprefled 
feveral  ways,  as  ail,  ale  \  bore,  boar ;  deer,  dear  \  bread, 
bred ;  coal,  cole ;  and  fo  in  many  other  inflances  of  the  vowels 
and  diphthongs,  as  has  been  fufficiently  fhewn  in  what  is  faid  of 
each  in  particular. 

Yet  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  are  very  deficient,  as  to  the 
proper  expreffion  of  vocal  founds.  For  every  long  vocal  found 
fhould  be  exprefied  by  a  vocal  mark,  which  might  fhew  it  to  be 
long ;  and  every  fhort  vocal  found,  by  a  mark  fhewing  it  to  be 
2  fhort* 
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/hort.  The  diphthongs  might  be  properly  enough  applied  to 
denote  long  vocal  founds.  But  thofe  which  on  fome  occafions 
denote  the  longeft  and  deepeft  founds  in  the  language,  on  other 
occafions  are  ufed  to  exprefs  the  fhorteft.  Thus,  in  allow, 
the  fyllable  cw  is  long,  and  the  fame  in  allowed .  But  in 
hallow ,  the  fyllable  ow  is  fhortj  and  the  fame  in  baU 
lowed  and  fo  of  many  other  inftances  of  the  ufe  of  the  Englifh 
diphthongs. 

As  to  the  confonants,  although  many  of  them  always  denote 
the  fame  articulations,  yet  others  do  not $  as  is  moft  evident 
in  what  has  been  faid  of  c  and  g .  And  yet,  on  feveral  occafions, 
one  and  the  fame  articulation  is  denoted  by  different  confonants. 
Thus  the  fame  articulation,  which  is  denoted  by  f  in  fory  is 
denoted  by  pb  in  pbilofopby ,  and  by  gb  in  tough:  and  fo 
of  many  other  inftances. 

It  is  poffible,  no  doubt,  to  redrefs  many,  if  not  moft  of  thefe 
imperfe&ions  of  the  Englifh  fpelling.  But  it  is  not  abfblutely 
neceflary  for  thofe  perfons  who  have  the  fenfe  of  Bearing,  and 
who  live  with  thofe  that  fpeak  the  language.  For  learners,  by 
hearing  the  words  of  any  language  frequently  pronounced,  and 
by  attempting  themfelves  to  pronounce  them,  become  at  length 
capable  of  uttering  all  the  fimple  founds  of  the  language,  by 
mere  imitation.  And  when  this  capacity  is  acquired  in  fome 
degree,  the  afliftance  of  a  teacher  quickly  enables  an  attentive 
perfon  to  perceive  what  letters,  or  combinations  of  letters,  re¬ 
quire  fuch  or  fuch  founds  to  be  applied  to  them.  For  the  teacher 
prefents  the  letters  to  the  eye  of  the  learner,  and  aduafly  pro¬ 
nounces  the  founds  which  they  require.  This  proceeding  is 
what  we  call  learning  to  read  a  language.  And  thus  the  audible 
ideas  of  the  founds  of  the  language  become  intimately  conne&- 
ed,  in  the  mind  of  the  learner,  with  the  letters  which  are  the 
vifible  reprefentations  of  thefe  ideas.  Hence  a  faculty  is  ac¬ 
quired,  by  degrees,  of  exprefiing  thefe  audible  ideas  by  letters, 

S  s  2  by 
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and  that  even  by  a  perfon  who  does  not  actually  utter  the  founds 
of  which  he  has  the  ideas  fucceffively  in  his  mind.  Thus  we 
become  enabled  to  write  down  our  thoughts  when  we  ourfelves 
do  not  fpeak  :  and  thus  the  bulk  of  mankind  arrive  at  the  ready 
ufe  of  a  language,  both  in  fpeaking  and  writing,  by  mere  imi¬ 
tation,  without  any  explicit  attention  to  the  exaCt  pofitions  of  the 
organs  of  fpeech,  which  each  letter,  or  aflemblagc  of  letters, 
requires  in  the  language  which  they  make  ufe  of. 

But  the  perfon  who  fird  invented  an  alphabet,  confidered  the 
nature  of  articulate/ounds  more  accurately ;  and,  by  fuch  con- 
fideration,  was  led  on  to  invent  marks  for  articulations,  which, 
in  themfelves,  produce  no  articulate  founds.  All  the  confonants 
are  fuch  marks;  and  thefe  are  the  only  letters  which  are  found 
in  the  mod  antient  alphabets  (as  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician.) 
Now,  although  it  be  difficult,  yet  it  is  not  impoffible,  to  give 
fome  account  in  words,  of  the  portion  of  the  organs  of  fpeech 
which  each  letter  requires.  Dr.  Wallace  and  Dr.  Holder  have 
done  it  in  very  ingenious  treatifes  on  the  fubjedt ;  but  fuch  a 
proceeding  is  not  neceflary  for  any  learners,  except  thofe  who 
are  born  deaf ;  and  it  was  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  perfons  that  the 
learned  authors  above-mentioned  compofed  their  treatifes.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  it  is  of  fome  ufe  to  all  learners  to  have  the  letters 
ranged  into  clafles.  And  when  one  letter  is  applied  to  two  ar¬ 
ticulations,  or  feverai  letters  are  ufed  to  denote  one  and  the  fame 
articulation,  to  have  the  principal  indanccs  fet  down  in  which 
this  variety  appears.  For  thefe  reafons  I  have  confidered  the 
letters  and  fimple  founds  of  the  Engliffi  in  what  is  already  faid. 
But  as  fome  ability,  at  lead,  in  pronouncing  the  fimple  founds  of 
a  language,  mud  be  acquired  before  the  language  can  be  ufed  in 
rational  compofition,  either  by  fpeaking  or  writing  it  j  and  as 
all  the  other  parts  of  practical  grammar  are  intended  to  diredt 
to  a  regular  compofition  in  fpeaking  and  writing,  but  efpecially 
in  writing ;  I  have  chofe  to  confider  what  is  (aid  of  the  letters 
and  fyllables,  as  only  introductory  to  the  reft. 


As 
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As  foreigners  are  very  apt  to  miftake  in  the  pronunciation  of 
j  confonant,  and  tb,  perhaps  the  following  rules  may  be  of 
fome  afliftance  to  them,  if  committed  to  memory. 

To  fpeak  j  confonant,  pronounce  a  d 
As  follow’d  by  a  y  or  open  g. 

For  the  English  found  of  j  is  like  that  of  dy ,  or  dg%  the  g 
being  open. 

On  th’  edge  of  th’  upper  teeth,  the  tongue  you  prcfs 
To  fpeak  tby  and  breathe  as  for  an  s. 

For  tb  is  fpoke  as/  except  that  the  tip  of  the  tongue  preffes 
againft  the  inward  edge  of  the  upper  teeth  when  tb  is  fpokcn ; 
whereas  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  quite  at  liberty  when /is  fpoken. 

The  following  rules  alfo  may,  perhaps,  be  of  fome  ule  to 
affift  the  memory  in  the  different  pronunciation  of  c  an dg. 

C,  before  a ,  o,  u,  as  k  cxprefs  $ 

But,  before  e  or  /,  fpeak  r  as;. 

G,  before  a ,  o,  u,  is  hard  in  found. 

Or  at  the  end  of  any  word,  if  found  j 
And  before  t :  except  that  open  g9 
In  gianty  gibbet ,  gtllyflcw'ry  muft  be. 

And  gingery  gingle ,  gipfyy  giblets ,  claim. 

And  gibe,  Giles,  gill ,  and  like  wife  gin  the  fame. 

Gy  before  e,  is  foft :  except  in  gear,  -j 

Geld,  geefe ,  get,  gewgaw ;  and  when  words  appear  > 

With  g  before  the  termination  er  *.  J 

And  if  a  Ample  word  in  hard  g  ends. 

The  fame  on  its  derivatives  attends. 


•  But  in  harbinger ,  warjingery  gingery  and  perhaps  in  fome  few  other 
words  in  er,  the  /  is  open  or  foft* 
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Of  etymology,  or  the  feveral  forts  of  words,  with 

their  grammatical  variations. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  forts  of  words,  as  they  are  diftinguifbed  each 

by  a  grammatic  name. 

EIGHT  forts  of  words,  as  the  grammarians  teach. 
May  comprehend  the  feveral  parts  of  fpeecb. 

Noun,  pronoun,  verb,  and  participle  too. 

Adverb,  conjunction,  prepofition,  (hew. 

With  interjection,  their  refpedtive  names : 

The  article  with  thele,  a  place  in  Englilh  claims. 


The 
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The  forts  of  words  are,  by  eftablifhed  cuftom,  reduced  to 
eight  in  almoft  all  languages,  and  thefe  forts  in  grammar  are 
called  the  parts  of  fpeech ;  their  names  are  given  above,  viz. 


Noun, 

Pronoun, 

Verb, 

Participle, 

But  to  thefe,  in  English, 


Adverb, 

Conjunction, 

Prepofition, 

Interjection. 

muft  be  added,  the  Article. 


Some  writers  on  grammar  have  divided  words  into  more  or 
fewer  forts  than  are  here  fet  down,  and  have  given  other  names 
to  the  feveral  forts.  But  no  real  benefit  cnfucs  from  fuch  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  ;  and  therefore  it  is  mere  trifling,  or  worfe,  to  put  the 
learner  to  the  trouble  of  learning  a  new  grammatical  language, 
when  the  old  received  terms  of  the  art  will  anfwer  the  fame 

end. 


I  (hall  confider  each  of  thefe  parts  of  fpeech,  particularly, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  fet  down,  except  the  article, 
which  will  be  confidered  along  with  nouns,  called  common , 
or  appellative ,  becaufe  of  the  particular  relation  which  it  bears 
to  this  fort  of  nouns. 


Before  I  proceed  to  treat  of  each  of  the  parts  of  fpeech  feparate- 
ly,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  confider  the  Noun  and  the  Verb, 
in  a  general  manner,  both  together.  For  they  are  the  principal 
parts  of  fpeech,  to  which  all  the  reft  are  but  fo  many  kinds  of 
auxiliars.  And  they  have  fome  properties  in  common,  and  fomc 
peculiar  to  each,  whidh  will  be  befl  underftood  by  placing  them 
in  one  view. 

As  I  am  obliged  to  ufe  the  word  objeft  in  a  fenfc  more  ex- 
tenfive  than  it  commonly  bears;  h  is  neceflfary  to  give  notice, 
that  by  an  objeft  is  meant,  in  this  treatife,  wbatfoever 

gives 
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gives  occafion  to  fucb  a  conception  as  the  mind'  can  attend  to  Jmgly, 
or  feparately  from  all  other  conceptions . 

Of  the  general  nature  of  the  noun  and  verb* 

Objects  arc  named  by  nouns,  when,  in  the  mind. 

With  its  own  principle  of  being,  join’d. 

Each  objedt  we  conceive :  or  when,  in  fpeech, 

JSuch  principle  we  quite  abftradt  from  each. 

The  ftates  of  verbs,  more  latitude  allow. 

For  on  thefe  ftates,  at  pleafure,  we  beftow 
Seprate  exigence.  Hence,  when  ufe  demands. 

Each  verbaL  ftate  a  fep’rate  objedt  Hands. 

But,  at  our  pleafure,  we  from  verbs  refume 
Sep’rate  exigence.  Hence  their  ftates  become 
What  may  with  any  objedt  coalefce. 

Such  objedt’s  ftate  of  being  to  exprefs. 

Yet  either  way  conceiv’d,  we  may  with  eafe 
From  verbs  take  all  exiftence  when  we  pleafe. 

And  give  it  back  by  fits ;  and  thus  repeat 
Succeffive  periods  of  each  verbal  ftate. 

And  verbal  being,  howfoe’er  employ’d. 

May  be,  when  need  requires,  by  negatives  deftroy’d. 

Nouns  are  the  names  of  objedts,  conceived  in  the  mind  of  man 
under  two  different  modes  of  being,  or  exiftence.  For  thefe  objedts 
are  denoted  by  one  fort  of  nouns,  as  each  objedt  is  conceived  to 
be  or  exift  in  confequence  of  a  particular  feparate  principle  of 
its  own ,  in  which  no  other  objedt  partakes.  And  another  fort 
of  nouns  denotes  the  objedts,  as  they  are  conceived  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  all  feparate  principle  of  being,  or  exiftence. 

The  nouns  which  exprefs  objedts  under  the  firft  manner 
of  conception,  are  called  noun  fubjlantives .  Thefe  may  ftand 
finale,  and  yet  make  full  fenfe;  becaufethey  denote  perfons  and 

T  t  things. 
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things,  a is  the  conception  of  each  is  feparatc  and  didind  in  the 
apprehenfion  of  the  mind.  Thus  Socrates ,  a  man ,  an  animal, 
a  mineral ,  the  fea,  the  boufe ,  v/rte<r,  v/Ve,  relation ,  contrariety > 
are  all  noun  fubdantives :  for  each  of  them  exprefies  a  concep¬ 
tion  which  reprefents  the  object  denoted  by  it  as  a  Angle  thing, 
conceived  to  exid  by  its  own  principle,  much  as  every  living 
creature  exids  by  a  principle  peculiar  to  kfelf. 

The  nouns  which  exprefs  objeds  under  the  Second  manner 
of  conception,  are  called  noun  adjeElives.  Thefc  cannot  (land 
fingle  and  make  full  fenfe,  becaufe  they  give  notice  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  gives  being  to  what  each  of  them  Jdgnifics,  mud  be 
confidered  as  in  fome  other  objed  or  date  which  mud  be  men¬ 
tioned  by  its  name.  If  therefore  fuch  name  be  not  mentioned 
together  with  the  adjedive,  the  mind  is  at  a  lofe ;  not  being  able 
to  determine  the  being  or  thing  in  which  that  which  is  denoted 
by  the  adjedive  has  its  exidence.  Thus  what  is  denoted  by 
godly ,  manly ,  good ,  great  %  cannot  be  conceived  in  itfclf  j  be¬ 
caufe  the  form  of  the  words  gives  notice  to  look  out  for  fome 
other  word  exprefling  an  objed  or  date  with  which  to  unite 
that  which  is  denoted  by  each  of  thefe  words.  Therefore  they 
are  noun  adjedives.  But  if  we  take  the  fubdantive  a  perfon , 
and  form  the  expreflions,  a  godly  perfon ,  a  manly ,  good ,  great, 
perfon ,  all  thefe  expreflions  become  compleat  fenfe :  for  what  is 
denoted  by  each  of  the  adjedives  unites  in  the  objed*  a  perfon. 
Or  if  we  take  the  date  to  be ,  and  form  the  expreflions*  to 
be  godly ,  to  be  manly ,  good,  great ,  each  of  theie  expreflions  be¬ 
comes  compleat  fenfe  5  for  what  is  denoted  by  each  of  the  adr- 
jedives  unites  in  the  date  to  be . 

If  we  now  take  the  names  godlinefi ,  manlinefs ,  goodnefs,  great - 
nefs ,  thefe  words  will  evidently  denote  what  was  denoted  by  the- 
adjedives,  godly ,  manly ,  good,  great ,  only  under  another  mode 
of  conception.  For  the  names,  godlinefs,  &c.  exprefs  fo  many 
objeds  of  the  mind  as  fo  many  didind  beings  or  things \  where- 
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as  the  adjeftives  reprefent  them  as  requiring  to  coalefce  in  fome 
other  obje&  or  ftate  which  muft  be  mentioned  by  fome  other 
word.  It  is  manifeft  that  the  reality  of  what  is  denoted  by 
godly,  manly,  &c.  is  as  great  as  the  reality  of  what  is  denoted 
by  godlinefs,  manlinefs,  &c.  but  the  being  or  exigence  of  what  is 
denoted  by  the  former  words  is  conceived  to  be  coalefcent  with 
that  of  other  objedts  or  ftates;  whereas  what  is  denoted  by 
the  latter  is  conceived  to  have  a  feparate  principle  each  in  itfclf. 
Therefore  the  latter  words  are  fubftantives. 

Verbs  are  the  names  of  ftates  of  being  which  may  either  be 
confidered  fingly,  or  feparately  in  the  mind,  as  the  objedb  are 
which  are  denoted  by  fubftantives :  or  may  be  conceived  as 
coalefcing  with  other  objedts,  and  denoting  the  ftates  of  being 
of  thefe  objedts.  But  the  principle  by  which  a  verbal  ftate  ex- 
ifts,  is  not  conceived  to  be  peculiar  to  one  period  of  the  ftate 
only,  nor  to  be  fixed  in  it :  but  to  be  communicated  to  it,  or 
withdrawn  from  it  occafionally,  for  the  convenience  of  the 

mind. 

Hence  if  a  verbal  ftate  is  confidered  as  an  objedfc  like  that  de¬ 
noted  by  a  fubftantive,  ft  may  be  confidered  as  having  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  by  which  it  exifts,  communicated  to  it,  and  withdrawn 
from  it  by  fits ;  and  this  proceeding  will  diftinguifh  the  ftate  in¬ 
to  a  number  of  fucccflive  periods  ail  exifting  by  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple  exerting  itfelf  by  fits.  As  the  ftate  to  be  may  be  confidered  as 
repeated  once,  twice,  thrice,  &c.  and  all  by  means  of  one  and  the 
fame  principle.  Or  any  objedfc  or  thing  may  be  reprefented  as 
being  in  the  fame  ftate  once ,  twice,  thrice ,  &c.  and  all  by  the 
fame  means.  And  any  other  verbal  ftate  may  be  applied  in  the 
fame  manner.  Hence  every  verbal  ftate  mufl  be  capable,  in 
every  application  of  it,  of  being  deflroyed  at  pleafure  for  other- 
wife  it  could  not  be  brought  into  exiftence  by  fits,  and  fofpended 
by  fits.  The  negative  not  is  ufed  to  reprefent  a  verbal  ftate 
as  deprived  of  all  principle  of  exigence,  cither  when  the  verb 
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is  ufed  to  denote  a  feparate  objeCt,  or  a  coalefcent  ftate.  Thus 
to  be ,  becomes  iw/  A?;  *  thing  being ,  becomes  *  /Mi; 
w/  being ;  a  thing  is,  becomes  thing  is  not ;  and  fo  of  other 
in  fiances  of  the  application  of  any  other  verb.  This  fubjcCfc 
is  treated  of  at  large,  SeCfc.  I.  Book  I.  of  the  fpeculative  part  of 
this  work. 

The  verb  is  applied,  in  the  ufc  of  language,  in  more  capacities 
than  any  other  part  of  fpeech,  and  therefore  it  has  more  gram- 
matic  forms  than  any  other  fort  of  word.  The  power  and  ufe 
of  each  of  thefc  forms  will  be  fhewn,  when  the  verb  is  treated 
of  in  particular. 

S  E  C  T  I  O  N  ir. 

Of  the  noun. 

OUNS  are  diftinguifhed  into  two  forts,  called  noun  fuh* 


Aantives,  and  noun  adjectives,  as  has  been  already  oh~ 


ferved. 


Of  the  noun  fubflantive  in  particular. 


Noun  fubflantives  have  the  eftablifh’d  claim 
On  ev’ry  objeCt  to  beflow  a  name. 

When  with  a  principle  of  being  fhown 
Sep’rate  in  each,  and  fixt  to  it  alone. 

Hence  objects  thus  conceiv'd,  difcrcte  muft  be. 

And  fuch  as  we  may  count,  by  one,  two,  three; 

Noun  fubflantives  are  the  names  of  objects,  as  each  objedt  is 
conceived  to  be,  or  exifl,  by  a  principle  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Hence 
thefe  objeCls  are  not  conceived  as  capable  of  being  renewed  and 
deflroyed  at  the  pleafure  of  the  mind  ;  but  as  fo  many  feparate 
and  diflinCt  beings  or  things,  which  being  taken  together,  may 
be  counted  by  the  numbers  one,  two,  three,  four,  &c.  fo  as  to 


afcertaki 
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afcertain  the  number  of  individuals  which  are  in  any  aggregate 
or  collective  quantity  of  them.  But  the  objedt  denoted  by  a 
fubftantive  cannot  be  confidered  as  repeated  once,  twice,  thrice, 
&c.  at  our  pleafure ;  for  the  principle  by  which  fuch  an  objedt 
exifts,  is  not  conceived  as  revocable  and  communicable  at  plea¬ 
fure  by  fits  or  intervals. 


SECTION  III. 


Of  the  forts  of  Tioun  fubjlantrves . 

OF  fubftantives  two  difPrent  forts  appear: 

Since  proper  and  appellative  they  are. 

To  fingle  individuals  thofc  confin’d; 

Thefe  to  exprefs  whole  fpecies  are  defign’d. 


Noun  fubftantives  are  of  two  forts,  the  proper,  and  the  appel¬ 
lative  or  common . 


Noun  fubftantives  proper  are  more  ufually  called  proper  names % 
being  intended  to  denote  particular  objedts,  whether  perfons 
or  things.  Thus  every  man,  woman,  country,  river,  city,  ftreet, 
palace.  See.  has  ufually  a  name,  which  is  confidered  as  peculiar 
to  it  only,  as  John  N — ,  Mary  M — ,  Europe ,  England,  the 
Barnes,  Holbourn ,  Whitehall ,  Sec. 

Noun  fubftantives,  appellative  or  common,  are  names  denoting 
conceptions  fo  formed  in  the  mind  of  man,  that  the  fame  concep¬ 
tion  may  reprefent  any  objedt  of  a  whole  order  or  fpecies.  Thus 
the  conception  annexed  to  the  names  man ,  woman ,  tree ,  boufe , 
virtue ,  vice,  may  refpedtively  reprefent  any  man  whatfoever,  or 
any  woman,  tree,  houfe,  virtue,  or  vice  whatfoever :  therefore 
the  names  man ,  woman ,  &c.  are  appellative  fubftantives. 

When  an  objedt  is  named  by  one  of  thefe  fubftantives,  it  is 
only  diftinguifhed  by  the  name,  from  objedts  denoted  by  other 

2  names* 
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names,  and  not  at  ail  diflinguifhed  from  the  objedfcs  which  may 
any  of  them  be  called  by  the  fame  name.  As  for  in  fiance,  if  I 
fay  a  man ,  the  objed  which  1  fpeak  of  is  no  ways  diflin- 
guifhed  by  this  name  from  other  men,  and  fo  of  any  other  in- 
fiance  of  an  appellative  fubflantive  when  ufed  alone.  Hence  it 
is  manifefl,  that  appellative  names  only  denote  objedls  fo  far  as 
they  are  fimilar  to  all  other  obje&s  of  a  certain  fort,  and  of 
confequence,  that  every  diflin&ion  which  is  peculiar  to  any  invi- 
vidual  objedl,  and  by  which  it  may  be  known  from  all  others,  is 
quite  excluded  from  the  meaning  of  every  common  or  appella¬ 
te  fubflantive. 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  numbers ,  declenftony  and  cafes  of fulfl ant  roes. 

OF  fubflantives  the  nature  makes  it  fit. 

That  each  of  cafe  and  number  fhould  admit. 

Number  is  two-fold.  Singly  whatfoe'er 
The  mind  conceives,  demands  the  fingular. 

If  of  a  fpecies  more  than  one  unite 
To  form  an  objedl;  ’tis  the  plural’s  right 
Such  objedl  to  denote.  A  proper  name 
Has  to  a  plural  form,  no  neceflary  claim. 

The  nature  of  the  conceptions  which  are  annexed  to  com¬ 
mon  or  appellative  Dames  gives  occafion  to  the  grammatic  di- 
flindtion  of  number  in  fubflantives.  For  it  is  frequently  neceflary 
to  confider  more  objedts  than  one  of  a  fort  as  an  aggregate  ob¬ 
jedl ;  and  although  the  conception  which  is  annexed  to  the  name 
of  the  fort  will  equally  reprefent  any  one  of  the  objedls  which 
compofe  the  aggregate,  yet  that  conception  will  not  reprefent 
the  aggregate  objedl.  To  do  this,  feveral  of  the  conceptions  mufl 
be  taken  together,  and  confidered  as  cocxiflent,  and  not  as  the 
fame  conception  repeated  feveral  times  in  fucceflion.  <Tbe  num¬ 
ber  of  ccexiftent  objedls  which  are  reprefented  by  the  aggregate 

conception 
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conception  is  thus  encreafed;  and  as  the  Angle  conceptions  which 
conftitute  the  aggregate  conception,  are  all  of  one  and  the  fame 
fort  or  fpecies,  there  is  no  ncceffity  to  repeat  the  name  of  the 
fpccies  over  and  over  to  exprefs  the  aggregate  conception ;  but 
it  is  fufficient  to  denote  the  encrcafe  of  number  by  fomc  variation 
of  the  name  itfelf  which  denotes  a  Angle  objed  of  the  fort  or 
fpecies.  The  name  without  any  variation  is  conAdered  as  of  the 
Angular  number,  as  virtue,  labour ;  and  when  regular  Engliflx 
fubftantives  have  an  s  annexed  to  the  end  without  any  mark  of 
eliAon,  they  are  conAdered  as  of  the  plural  number,  as  virtues, 
labours ,  &c.  As  to  proper  names,  it  is  manifeft  that  they  have  no 
occaAon  for  plural  forms. 

Some  modes  of  thought,  of  the  moH  gen’ral  ufe, 

V/hen  objects  to  dependence  wc  reduce 
As  circumHances,  lerving  to  compleat 
Some  objed  partly  nam’d,  or  verbal  Hate  a 
Require,  in  ufe  of  language,  that  we  place 
Thole  marks  in  grammar  call’d  the  Agns  of  calc. 

It  is  not  poAible  to  form  Angle  fubftantive  names  for  the  end* 
lefs  variety  of  objeds  which  we  have  occaAon  to  mention  b f 
names ;  nor  is  it  poAible  to  form  Angle  verbs  for  the  endlefs  va¬ 
riety  of  occaAonal  Hates  which  occur  to  our  obfervation.  There¬ 
fore  the  conceptions  which  are  ready  formed  into  feparate  fub- 
je&s  for  the  mind’s  contemplation  mult  be  ufed  to  enable  the 
mind  to  circumllantiate  all  forts  of  objeds  and  Hates  which  are 
not  fuAkiently  exprelTed  by  one  noun  or  by  one  verb.  This  mull 
be  done  without  encreaAng  the  number  of  the  objed  or  Hate  to- 
which  more  and  more  circuraHances  are  applied,  although  thefe 
circumHances  are  each  of  them  denoted  by  a  noun  fubltantive. 
For  when  we  examine  almoH  any  objed  attentively,  we  difeover 
many  circumHances  attending  it  which  efcaped  our  Aril  obferva¬ 
tion,  and  yet  we  And  the  object  Hill  continues  to  be  the  fame 
objed,  not  being  itfelf  multiplied  or  encreafed  in  number  by  thofe 
*  additional 
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additional  circumftances,  although  each  of  them  be  fo  conceived 
in  the  mind  as  to  be  a  feparate  objedt  denoted  by  a  noun  fub¬ 
ftantive.  When  therefore  fubftantives  are  applied  to  denote 
meer  circumftances,  and  not  capital  objedts,  fome  notice  mod 
be  given  of  it.  And  as  what  is  denoted  by  the  fame  fubftan- 
tive  may  circumftantiate  another  objedt  or  a  verbal  ftate  in  fevc- 
ral  different  manners,  the  principal  of  thefe  manners  are  denoted 
each  by  a  different  fign*  and  when  thefe  figns  are  prefixed  to  an 
Englifli  fubftantive  of  either  the  fingular  or  plural  number,  the 
expreflion  may  be  confidered  as  a  cafe  of  the  fubftantive,  feeing 
it  anfwers  to  what  is  called  by  that  name  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

Thefe  cafes  have  ufually  been  confidered  as  reprefenting  the 
objedt  denoted  by  the  fubftantive  under  different  relations  to  fome 
other  objedt  or  ftate  expreffed  by  a  noun  or  by  a  verb  :  but  it  is 
evident  that  this  reprefcntation  does  not  fufficiently  explain  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  dependent  cafe.  For  if  two  objedts  are  only  reprefept- 
-cd  as  related  to  each  other,  they  ftill  continue  to  be  two  diftindt 
things  ;  whereas  the  refult  of  what  is  denoted  by  a  fubftantive 
with  another  fubftantive  depending  upon  it  by  the  fign  of  fome 
cafe,  is  the  conception  of  an  objedt  no  ways  encreafed  in  num¬ 
ber  by  what  is  denoted  by  the  dependent  fubftantive :  thus  of 
a  man,  to  a  man ,  are  two  dependent  cafes  of  the  fubftantive  a 
man',  yet  the  expreftions,  the  bead  of  a  man ,  a  prejudice  to  a 
man,  do  not  denote  plural  objedts,  although  two  objedts  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  each  of  them.  Therefore  the  figns  of  and  to, 
are  only  notices  to  circumftantiate  the  objedts  bead,  and  pre¬ 
judice,  by  different  modes  of  proceeding  with  the  objedt  a 
man,  within  the  mind  itfelf;  and  thefe  different  modes  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  are  denoted  by  the  figns  of,  and  to.  The  nature 
of  the  other  figns  is  the  fame  with  that  of  thefe  two  above-men¬ 
tioned  ;  for  each  of  them  diredts  to  a  certain  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  of  the  mind  itfelf  to  circumftantiate  one  objedt  by  another, 
without  encreafing  the  number  of  the  objedt  that  is’  circumftan- 
tiated.  This  fubjedt  is  treated  of  at  large.  Book  I.  Sedt.  XIV.  of 
the  fpeculative  part  of  this  work.  Whcu 
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When  objects  in  connexion  are  furvey'd. 

Six  cafes  to  each  number  yield  their  aid. 

The  nouns  themfelves  in  both  the  numbers  give 
The  forms  contained  in  the  nottf  native. 

The  genitive  may  of  prefix,  or  join 
S  to  its  end.  fo  is  the  dative's  fign. 

Th*  accufative  and  nom’nativc  the  fame! 

O  !  to  the  vocative  exerts  its  claim. 

The  particles  prefix'd,  fromt  ivitby  in%  by , 

And  for  and  than,  the  ablative  fupply. 

Nouns  in  Latin  appear  under  fix  different  forms  in  each  of  the 
numbers,  the  difference  of  the  forms  being  found  in  the  laft  fyl- 
lable,  which  is  different  in  the  mod  of  them.  Thefe  forms  arc 
called  cafes ;  and  the  cafes  of  both  the  numbers  being  placed 
in  a  certain  order,  form  a  declenfion ;  which  is  a  pattern  where¬ 
by  to  vary  other  nouns. 

Thefe  cafes  are  called  the  nominative,  the  genitive,  the  dative, 
the  accufative,  the  vocative,  and  the  ablative ;  their  names  bc- 
ing  given  them  from  the  principal  ufc  or  purpofc  to  which  they 
are  refpedtively  applied. 

Thus  the  nominative  means  the  cafe  which  barely  names  a 
thing. 

The  genitive  that  which  implies  begetting. 

The  dative  that  which  is  ufed  in  giving. 

The  accufative  that  which  (hews  the  perfon  that  is  accufed. 
The  vocative  that  which  is  ufed  in  calling  to  a  perfon. 

And  the  ablative  that  which  is  ufed  to  denote  the  perfon  or 
thing  whence  any  thing  is  taken. 

Thefe  cafes  of  the  noun  are,  by  eflablifhed  cuflom  in  gram¬ 
mar,  placed  under  one  another  in  the  order  in  which  I  have 

deferibed  them,  and  that  in  both  the  numbers  $  and  when  fo 

U  u  placed. 
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placed,  they  form 
fiance: 

a  declenfion 

according  to  the  following 

Singular  Number. 

Nominative 

Dominus 

a  lord  or  the  lord 

Genitive 

Domini 

of  a  lord  or  of  the  lord 

Dative 

Domino 

to  a  lord  or  to  the  lord 

Accufative 

Dominum 

a  lord  or  the  lord 

Vocative 

Domine 

O  lord 

Ablative 

Domino 

by  a  lord  or  by  the  lord* 

.PluraL 

Nominative 

Domini 

lords  or  the  lords 

Genitive 

Dominorum 

of  lords  or  of  the  lords 

Dative 

Dominis 

to  lords  or  to  the  lords 

Accufative 

Dominos 

lords  or  the  lord* 

Vocative 

Domini 

O  lords 

Ablative 

Dominis 

by  lords  or  by  the  lords. 

The  Englifh  forms  of  expreffion,  of  a  lord \  to  a  lord \ 
See.  which  correfpond  with  thofe  of  the  Latin,  may  alfo  be 
called  cafes ;  and  the  pattern  compofed  of  thefe  forms  may  be 
called  the  declenfion  of  the  Englifh  noun.  For  if  any  other 
noun  is  placed  inftead  of  lord,  in  the  form  above  defcribed,. 
that  noun  will  appear  in  the  feveral  connective  modes  of  confi- 
deration,  wherein  nouns  (or  the  objedts  denoted  by  them)  moft 
frequently  do  appear  in  language :  for  the  other  prepofkions  are 
not  near  of  fo  general  ufe  as  the  figns  of  cafes  y  fo  that  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  convenient  to  have  fuch  a  pattern  by  heart,  both  as  a  mo¬ 
del  by  which  to  vary  other  nouns  y  and  alfo  that,  when  rules  are 
given  for  the  conftrudtion  of  fubflantives,  the  terms  nominative ± 
genitive ,  Sec.  may  be  ufed  in  this  language,  as  they  are,  by  efta* 
blifhed  cuftom*  in  almoft  all  others.  For  thefe  reafons  (although 
feveral  writers  on  grammar  have  not  allowed  of  cafes  in  the 
Englifh  language)  I  fhall  confider  the  Englifh  fubfiantive  a& 

varied 
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varied  by  declenfion ;  and  (hall  alfo  confider  that  dedenfion  as 
containing  fix  cafes  in  each  number,  although  the  nominative 
and  the  accufative  are  of  the  fame  form,  as  having  no  fign  pre¬ 
fixed  to  them. 

Of  the  regular  declenfion  of  Englijh  Jubfiantives,  with  its  four 

fubordinate  varieties . 

The  Englifh  fubftantives,  by  fettled  life. 

Their  plural  from  the  lingular  deduce? 

If  to  the  fingular  an  s  fubjoin’d. 

Without  increafe  of  fyllables  you  find. 

Look  on  fuch  plural  form  as  regular. 

For  multitudes  of  nouns  will  this  formation  beau 
But  to  four  different  plural  forms  attend. 

Which  on  fome  forts  of  fingulars  depend. 

All  noun  fubftantives  in  the  Englifh  language,  whether  pro¬ 
per  or  common,  are  of  one  and  the  fame  form  of  declenfion, 
fo  far  as  concerns  the  particles  prefixed  to  the  cafes. 

But  common  or  appellative  fubftantives  admit  of  different  me¬ 
thods  of  deriving  the  plural  form  from  the  fingular.  And  this 
difference  may  be  made  the  foundation  of  eftablifhing  one  regular 
declenfion  in  the  language,  with  four  fubordinate  varieties. 

Thofe  fubftantives  are  of  the  regular  declenfion,  which  form 
the  plural  by  adding  an  s  to  the  fingular,  without  increafing  the 
number  of  fyllables,  as  God,  gods .  Much  the  greateft  number 
of  fubftantives  form  the  plural  in  this  manner* 

Es  is  the  plural  of  the  filent  e9 

Preceded  by  an  f  z ,  r,  or  g. 


U  u  1 
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Thofe  fubftantives  are  of  the  firft  variety  which  end  in  a 
filent  t,  following  c,  g,  s,  or  z-,  as  face ,  cage ,  cafe,  maze . 
For  although  thefe  fubftantives  only  take  an  s  after  them,  to 
form  the  plural,  as  the  regular  nouns  do  ;  yet  the  e,  which  was 
filent  in  the  lingular,  forms  an  additional  fyllable  in  the  plu- 
ral;  as  face,  faces ;  cage,  cages ;  cafe ,  cafes  ;  maze,  mazes. 
Whereas  it  does  not  form  fuch  additional  fyllable  when  it  is 
placed  after  other  confonants:  thus  babe,  pike,  love ,  though 
in  their  plurals  they  make  babes,  pikes ,  loves ,  yet  thefe  plu¬ 
rals  have  no  more  fyllablcs  in  them  than  their  fingulars* 

T  final,  not  in  diphthongs  us’d,  fupplies 
Its  plural  by  the  termination  ies. 

Thofe  fubftantives  are  of  the  fecond  variety  which  end  in  y, 
when  it  is  not  part  of  a  diphthong,  and  form  their  plurals  by 
fubftituting  ies,  inftead  of  y  ;  as  fly,  flies  ;  mercy,  mercies. 

If  the  final  y  joins  with  another  vowel  to  form  a  diphthong  at 
the  end  of  a  fubftantive,  the  plural  is  formed  in  the  regular 
mariner  5  as  boy,  boys ;  trey,  treys  ;  way,  ways. 

C-b,  s,  ft,  x,  and  z,  increafc 
Their  plural  forms,  by  each  afluming  es. 

Thofe  fubftantives  are  of  the  third  variety  which  end  in  cb, 
j,  Jhy  x,  or  z :  for,  feeing  an  s  cannot  be  pronounced  after 
thefe  confonants,  the  fyllable  es  is  added  to  them,  in  order  to 
form  the  plural;  as  cburcby  churches ;  lofs,  Ioffes ;  fafl:,  fajhes ; 
box,  boxes ;  buzz,  buzzes. 

F  fingle,  or  with  filent  e,  if  clos’d. 

Takes  plural  forms,  by  v-e-s  compos’d: 

Except  dwarf,  wharf,  hoof,  prooj ;  with  grief  relief, 

Fife,  flrifi,  brief  mifebief,  handkerchief  and  chief. 
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Thofe  fubflantives  arc  of  the  fourth  variety,  which  either 
end  in  a  Angle  f,  or  in  a  Alent  e,  with  an  f  before  it ;  fuch  as 
calf,  life,  for  in  thefe  the  plural  is  formed  by  fubflituting  ves 
inftcad  of  f,  ovfe,  as  calves,  lives . 

The  following  fubflantives  are  to  be  excepted,  brtef,  chief, 
dwarf,  fife ,  grief,  handkerchief,  hoof,  mifebief,  proof,  relief  ftrife, 
wharf  which  form  their  plurals  after  the  regular  manner ;  as 
chiefs,  dwarfs,  fifes,  &c.  and  perhaps  fome  few  others  may  be 
found. 

Staff  makes  ftaves ,  in  the  plural,  although  it  ends  in  double  f 

There  is  a  double  form  of  the  genitive  cafe  Angular  of  all  the 
fubflantives  of  the  Englifh  language,  viz.  that  formed  by  of 
which  appears  in  the  inflance  of  declenAon  already  given  $  and 
another  formed  by  adding  an  s  to  the  nominative,  with  the  mark 
of  elifion ;  as  virtue's  excellence,  or  the  excellence  of  virtue. 
This  double  form  is  not  found  in  the  plural  number,  cither  of 
regular  fubflantives,  or  of  thofe  which  are  of  any  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  above  defer ibed  :  but  there  are  feveral  irregular  noun9 
which  form  the  genitive,  both  of  the  Angular  and  plural, 
in  this  manner;  as  man,  plural  men,  genitive  Angular  man's, 
or  of  man,  genitive  plural  men's ,  or  of  men .  Neverthclefs 
the  nouns,  which  are  either  regular,  or  of  fome  of  the  four 
varieties,  are  fometimes  ufed  in  the  plural  as  genitives,  with¬ 
out  the  Agn  of  before  them;  and  when  they  are  fo  ufed, 
the  mark  of  eliAon  is  placed  over  the  Anal  r;  as  the  commons' 
determination ,  for  the  determination  of  the  commons.  The  form 
by  s  is  placed  before  its  correfpondent  fubflantive,  whereas  the 
form  by  of  is  placed  after  its  correfpondent  fubflantive  •,  as  J5rr- 
tain's  glory ;  the  glory  of  Britain  *. 

•  AH  the  cafes  but  the  neminative  and  vocative ,  are  ufually  called  ibftqat  cafes, 
for  a  reafon  which  appears  Book  I.  Se&.  XIII.  of  the  fpeculative  part  of  *hi* 
work. 


As 
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As  an  article  is  ufually  prefixed  in  the  form  of  declenfion  to 
an  appellative  fubftantive,  and  the  particle,  which  is  the  fign  of 
a  particular  cafe,  is  placed  immediately  before  the  article,  it  is 
neceflary  to  explain  the  meaning  of  both  the  articles  before 
they  are  ufed  in  the  examples  of  the  declenfion  of  fubftantives. 


SECTION  V. 

Of  the  article. 

j  an,  and  the,  are  articles  and  give 
Some  limitation  to  a  fiibftaotivc. 
Appellatives  with  a  or  an,  import 
One  individual  of  a  certain  fort  \ 

When  in  fome  fituation  it  appears, 

In  which,  with  others  of  its  kind,  it  (hares. 
But  names  appellative,  with  the ,  relate 
To  objeds  of  a  fort  in  fome  exclufive  (late. 
Hence  a  or  an,  tb'  indefinite  becomes  % 

And  tbe,  of  definite,  the  name  aflumes. 


An  appellative  fubftantive  is  a  name  common  to  every  indi¬ 
vidual  objed  of  a  certain  fpecies  or  fort;  and  therefore  a  Angu¬ 
lar  appellative  may  as  well  reprefent  one  objed  of  the  fpecies  as 
another.  Hence,  when  we  reprefent  an  objed  denoted  by  fuch 
a  fubftantive,  as  in  fome  certain  ftate,  or  in  certain  circumftances; 
we  may  do  it  without  propofing  to  exclude  other  objeds  which 
may  be  denoted  by  the  fame  fobftantive,  from  being  in  the  fame 
ftate  or  circumftances.  When  we  proceed  in  this  manner,  the 
article  a ,  or  an,  is  prefixed  to  the  appellative  name  (viz.  a, 
if  the  name  begins  with  a  confonant ;  an,  if  it  begins  with 
a  vowel,  or  an  b,  founded  foftly)  and  this  gives  notice  that  the 
objed  named  is,  or  may  be,  equally  concecrned  with  feveral 
other  objeds  of  the  fame  fpecies,  in  the  ftate  or  circumftances 

in  which  it  is  reprefented.  And  hence  the  appellative  name  with 

this 
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this  article,  may  reprefent  every  tine  individual  of  a  certain 
fpecies ,  or  any  one ,  or  fome  one ,  or  one  that  may  be  any  ways 
equally  concerned  with  others  of'  the  fame  fpecies,  in  the  fate 
or  circumfiances  that  are  mentioned  or  fuppofcd  as  known,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  flate  or  circumfiances  are  more  or  lefs  comprehenfive* 

But  we  may  likewife  mention  one  or  more  objedls  by  an  ap¬ 
pellative  name  either  lingular  or  plural,  and  may  propofe  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  other  objedls  of  the  fpecies  from  the  flate  or  circum*- 
fiances  in  which  we  proceed  to  reprefent  the  objedls:  and  whea 
this  is  our  intention,  we  prefix  the  to  an  appellative  name* 
And  this  we  do  whether  the  exclufive  flate  or  circumfiances  are 
adually  mentioned,  or  are  taken  for  granted  or  known  both  to* 
the  fpeaker  and  hearer. 

As  the  article  a,  or  an ,  reprefents  but  one  cbjeS,  although 
the  objedl  is  fome  way  equally  concerned  with  others  of  a  certain 
fpecies,  this  article  is  not  ufually  prefixed  to  nouns  in  the  plural 
number.  And  as  it  does  not  exclude  other  objcdls,  it  very  fre¬ 
quently  leaves  the  objedl  which  it  ferves  to  denote,  not  particu¬ 
larly  defined,  or  determined  to  one  certain  individual.  Therefore 
it  is  called,  the  indefnite  article . 

Yet  the  noun  with  this  article  before  it  may  be  conceived  to 
reprefent  feveral  objedls,  each  one  of  which  is  equally  concerned 
in  fome  flate  or  circumfiances.  If  therefore  fuch  noun  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  reprefent  firfl  one  and  then  another  of  thefe  objedls,  and 
this  proceeding  be  many  times  repeated  j  the  indefinite  objedl 
will  reprefent  many  objedls  of  a  fort  which  the  mind  confiders 
one  after  another  as  in  the  flate  or  circumfiances.  Hence  the 
expreffions  many  a  man  is  or  does  fo  and  Jo,  many  a  boufe  may 
be  found  of  fuch  and  fuch  dimenfons ,  6cc.  are  only  elliptical 
forms  of  fpeaking,  equivalent  to  each  one  man  of  many  (men} 
is  or  does  fo  and  fo ,  each  one  houfe  of  many  (boufes)  may  be  found 
of  fuch  and  fuch  dimenfons ,  and  a  greater  or  lefs  number  of  ob- 
2.  jedl* 
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joSls  may  be  confidered  as  in  fome  circumftances,  in  which  any 
like  number  may  alfo  be.  Hence  the  expreffions,  a  great  many 
people  or  a  few  people  fay  fo  or  fo,  are  only  elliptical  expref¬ 
fions  equivalent  to  people  in  fucb  numbers ,  that  each  one  fet  of 
the  like  numbers  may  be  called  a  great  or  J mall  number,  fay  fo  or  fo. 

As  either  one,  or  more ,  objeas  of  a  certain  fpecies  may  be 
confidered  as  in  fome  date  or  circumftances  exclufivc  of  all  other 
objects  of  the  fame  fpecies,  the  is  prefixed  to  nouns  both 
Angular  and  plural.  And  as  the  object  whether  Angular  or  plu¬ 
ral  that  is  confidered  in  fome  ftate  or  circumftances  exclufive 
of  all  others,  is  afeertained  or  defined  by  fuch  confideration ; 
therefore  the  is  called  the  definite  article. 

This  fubjeft  is  treated  of  at  large  at  Book  L  Sefl.  XXII.  of 
the  fpeculative  part  of  this  work. 

Examples  of  the  regular  declenfions  of  the  noun  and  of  its  four 

varieties. 


The  regular  noun  in  which  the  plural  is  formed  only  by  the 

addition  of  anr 
of  its  fyllables. 

to  the  lingular,  without 

Singular. 

increafing  the  number 

Nominative 

a  king 

the  king 

Genitive 

C  a  king’s  1 

C  the  king’s  1 

\  of  a  king  J 

{of  the  king  j 

Dative 

to  a  king 

to  the  king 

Accufative 

a  king 

the  king 

Vocative 

o  king 

o  the  king 

Ablative 

by  a  king 

Plural. 

by  the  king. 

Nominative 

kings 

the  kings 

Genitive 

of  kings 

of  the  kings 

Dative 

to  kings 

to  the  king? 

Accusative 

Accufative 

Vocative 

Ablative 
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kings  the  kings 

o  kings  o  the  kings 

by  kings  by  the  kings* 

The  firft  variety ;  in  which  the  plural  is  formed  from  the  An¬ 
gular  ending  in  a  filent  r,  only  by  the  addition  of  an  j,  but  fo  that 
the  number  of  fyllables  is  one  more  in  the  plural  than  it  is  in  the 
Angular.  This  only  happens  in  nouns  which  end  in  a  filent  e9 


after  c,  g$  s ,  z. 

Singular* 

Nominative 

a  place 

the  place. 

Genitive 

fa  place's  7 
(of  a  place  J 

f  the  place’s  1 
(of  the  place  J 

Dative 

to  a  place 

to  the  place 

Accufative 

a  place 

the  place 

Vocative 

0  place 

a  the  place 

Ablative 

by  a  place 

by  the  place* 

Nominative 

.  Plural, 

places 

the  places 

Genitive 

of  places 

of  the  places 

Dative 

to  places 

to  the  places 

Accufative 

places 

the  places 

Vocative 

0  places 

0  the  places 

Ablative 

by  places 

by  the  places* 

The  fecond  variety  5  in  which  the  plural  is  formed  from  the 
Angular  ending  in  y,  by  fubftituting  tes ,  inftead  of  the  y  :  this 
only  happens  when  the  y  does  not  join  with  another  vowel  fo  as 
to  form  a  diphthong.  For  nouns  which  end  in  a  diphthong,  of 
which  y  is  the  latter  vowel,  make  their  plural  after  the  regular 
manner,  as  day,  days ,  &c. 


• 

Singular* 

Nominative 

a  fly 

the  fly 

Genitive 

f  a  fly’s 
(of  a  fly 

(  ( the  fly’s  1 

j  (of  the  fly) 

X  x  Dative 
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A  L 

Dative 

to  a  fly 

to  the  fly 

Accufative 

a  fly 

the  fly 

Vocative 

o  fly 

o  the  fly 

Ablative 

by  a  fly 

by  the  fly. 

Plural. 

Nominative 

flies 

the  flies 

Genitive 

of  flies 

of  the  flies 

Dative 

to  flies 

to  the  flies 

Accufative 

flies 

the  flies 

Vocative 

o  flies 

o  the  flies 

Ablative 

by  flies 

by  the  flies. 

The  third  variety  j  in  which  the  plural  is  formed  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  fyllable  es  to  the  fingular.  This  happens  in  nouns 
ending  i n  cb,  5,/h,  x,  and  z,  for  a  Angle  s  cannot  be  pronounced 
after  thefe  confonants. 


Nominative 

Singular, 
a  church 

the  church 

Genitive 

fa  church's  1 

f  the  church’s  1 

(.of  a  church  j 

\of  the  church  ) 

Dative 

to  a  church 

to  the  church 

Accufative 

a  church 

the  church 

Vocative 

o  church 

o  the  church 

Ablative 

by  a  church 

by  the  church. 

Nominative 

Plural. 

churches 

the  churches 

Genitive 

of  churches 

of  the  churches 

Dative 

to  churches 

to  the  churches 

Accufative 

churches 

the  churches 

Vocative 

o  churches 

o  the  churches 

Ablative 

by  churches 

by  the  churches. 

In 
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In  like  mafiner. 

Singular. 


Nominative 

a  furplus 

the  furplus 

of  a  furplus 

of  the  furplus.  See. 

Plural. 

Nominative 

furplufes 

the  furplufes 

of  furplufes 

of  the  furplufes,  See. 

Singular. 

Nominative 

a  fifti 

the  fifti 

of  afifli 

of  the  fifti,  &c. 

Plural. 

Nominative 

fifties 

the  fifties 

of  fifties 

of  the  fifties.  See. 

Singular. 

Nominative 

a  fox 

the  fox 

of  a  fox 

of  the  fox,  &c. 

Plural. 

Nominative 

foxes 

the  foxes 

of  foxes 

of  the  foxes,  See. 

The  nouns  ending  in  z  are  fo  few,  that  it  is  not  of  any  mo¬ 
ment  to  give  any  other  example  than  that  of  buzz ,  already 
produced. 

The  fourth  variety ;  in  which  the  plural  is  formed  by  fub- 
ftituting  ves  inftead  of  f9  or  of  f  with  a  filent  e  after  it,  at 
the  end  of  a  noun. 


X  X  2 
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Singular. 


Nominative 

a  loaf 

the  loaf 

Genitive 

fa  loaf's  *1  ! 

(of  a  loaf  j  { 

rthe  loaf’s  > 

[of  the  loaf  J 

Dative 

to  a  loaf 

to  the  loaf 

Acccufativc 

a  loaf 

the  loaf 

Vocative 

o  loaf 

o  the  loaf 

Ablative 

by  a  loaf 

by  the  loaf. 

Plural. 

Nominative 

loaves 

die  loaves 

Genitive 

of  loaves 

of  the  loaves 

Dative 

to  loaves 

to  the  loaves 

Accufative 

loaves 

the  loaves 

Vocative 

o  loaves 

o  die  loaves 

Ablative 

by  loaves 

by  the  loaves*. 

Nominative 

Singular. 

a  wife 

the  wife 

Genitive 

Ca  wife's  7  J 

(of  a  wife  j  { 

[the  wife's 
[of  the  wife,  See. 

Plural. 

Nominative 

wives 

the  wives 

Genitive 

of  wives 

of  the  wives,  &c. 

Thefe  nouns  in 

plural  forms  the  rules  forfake^ 

Man,  woman ,  ox. 

men,  women,  oxen, 

,  take. 

Brethren  and  brothers,  both  from  brother  flow. 

And  cows  and  •(•  kine  are  both  derived  from  cow. 

Children  from  child  $  foot,  feet ;  goofe9  geefe  $  die ,  dice  ; 

Penny  makes  pence  ;  toothy  teeth  $  loufe ,  lice  $.  moufty  mice. 

M  B.  When  any  word  has  this  mark  +  annexed,  it  is  a  notice  that  the  word 
is  obfolete,  or  at  lead  only  ufed  in  the  flllc  of  the  Scriptures* 


The 
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The  fame  In  both  the  numbers,  Jheep,  fwine ,  deer. 

And  pound  fometimes  as  plural  may  appear. 

There  is  a  fmall  number  of  Englifh  fubftantives  which  form 
their  plurals  in  a  manner  different  from  any  of  the  former,, 
which  are  therefore  conAdered  as  irregular. 

Thus,  man ,  woman,  ox,  in  the  plural  take  men,  women, 
oxen.  Brother,  has  both  brothers  and  -f*  brethren ;  child, 
children ;  cow,  both  cows  and  -f  kine  j  die,  has  dice ;  loufe,  lice-, 
moufe,  mice  ;  goofe,  has  geefe  foot,  feet  j  tooth,  teeth  j  penny, 
pence . 

Deer,  Jheep ,  fwine ,  are  the  fame  in  both  the  Angular  and 
plural.  Pound  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  plural  in  the  expreffions  ten, 
twenty ,  an  hundred  pound . 

In  the  English,  as  in  other  languages,  there  are  fcveral  claffc* 
of  fubftantives  which  have  only  the  Angular  form  ;  as  there  arc 
alfo  other  claffes  which  have  only  the  plural. 

All  proper  names  are  conAned  to  the  Angular,  for  the  rea- 
ions  gives  already. 

As  alfo  the  names  of  virtues,  vices,  difpoAtions  of  mind; 
fuch  as  goodnefs,  jujlice,  wickednefs ,  injufice,  idlenefs ,  indolence , 

&c. 

Of  herbs,  as  fage ,  rue ,  paijly,  &c.  except  collyfowers,  cab¬ 
bages,  leeks,  artichoaks ,  nettles. 

Of  fpices,  as  cinnamon,  ginger ,  &c.  except  cloves  and  nut- 
megs. 

Of  drugs,  as  mercury,  opium,  the  bark,  See. 

Of  liquors,  as  beer,  ale,  vinegar,  milk. 

Of  undtuous  matter,  as  butter ,  fat,  greafe,  pitch ,  tar.  See. 

Of  metals,  as  gold,  fiver,  copper ,  tin,  lead,  &c. 

Of  grain,  as  wheat,  rye ,  barley.  See.  except  oats. 

Of 
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Of  abftradl  qualities,  #.  e.  of  fuch  properties,  habits,  and 
powers,  as  are  never  obferved  to  have  any  being  feparate  from 
other  obje&s,  but  which  are  nevcrthclefs  confidered  as  feparate 
objedls,  and  as  fuch  denoted  by  fubftantives.  Such  are  t vifdom, 
folly ,  modejly,  impudence ,  /peed,  Jlownefs ,  courage ,  cowardice ,  vi- 
' gour ,  remifnefs ,  &c.  To  thefe  may  be  added,  hunger,  the 
vulgar,  people ,  ofsPrin& »  as  alfb  dujl ,  foot,  wool ,  rujl,  &c. 

The  fubftantives,  which  have  only  the  plural  number,  arc 
chiefly  the  names  of  inftruments,  confiding  of  two  principal 
parts  correfponding  to  each  other ;  fuch  as  Jhears ,  fcijfars, 
fnuffen ,  ftwgr,  bellows • 

To  thefe  may  be  added  annals ,  Alps,  ajhes ,  bowels ,  breeches , 
goods,  entrails ,  ides ,  nones,  lungs ,  crejfes ,  6cc. 


SECTION  VI. 

fy  the  gender  of  nouns . 

THREE  genders,  in  the  Englifh  tongue,  annex 
To  the  third  perfon,  difference  of  fex. 

The  mafeuline  denotes  each  male  by  hr. 

Each  female  takes  its  feminine  in 
Objedts  of  neither  fex,  may  each  admit 
Neuter  diftindtion  by  the  pronoun  it. 

But  thefe,  confin'd  to  fingulars,  convey 
No  mark  of  gender  in  their  plural,  /Arjr. 

The  gender  of  nouns,  in  Englifh,  is  confined  to  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  fex ;  thofe  objedts  which  are  males  being  of  the  mafeu¬ 
line  gender,  thofe  which  are  females  being  of  the  feminine,  and 
thofe  which  are  of  no  fex  being  of  the  neuter. 


This 
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This  difiindion  of  fex  is  alfo  no  wife  neceflary  to  be  attend¬ 
ed  to,  except  when  an  object  of  the  fingular  number  is  to  be 
denoted  by  a  pronoun  of  the  third  perfon.  For,  upon  fuch 
occafion,  any  one  male,  of  any  fpecies,  is  denoted  by  be  or 
bis ;  any  one  female  by  Jhe  or  ber-3  and  any  one  objed  of 
neither  fex  by  it  or  its.  It  is  alfo  ufual  to  fpeak  of  a  little 
child,  or  any  diminutive  animal,  or  any  objed  in  which  the  fex 
is  not  confidered,  by  it. 

[In  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  mod  of  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  all  objeds,  which  in  themfelves  are  of  no  fex,  are  yet 
confidered  as  of  fome  one  of  the  genders;  and  as  in  them  the 
difiindion  of  gender  is  meerly  arbitrary,  as  refulting  from  cuf- 
tom  only;  many  rules  are  required  to  fhew  what  fubftantives 
are  mafeuline,  what  feminine,  and  what  neuter,  in  order  to 
make  an  adjective  or  pronoun  agree  with  them,  by  giving  a  maf- 
culinc,  or  feminine,  or  (in  the  Latin  and  Greek)  a  neuter  ter¬ 
mination  to  fuch  adjective  or  pronoun.  The  Englifti  language 
is  free  from  this  perplexity,  and  this  is  jufily  to  be  accounted  a 
very  great  excellence  of  the  language.] 

The  fubflantive,  Jhip ,  although  of  no  fex,  is  ufually  con¬ 
fidered  as  of  the  feminine  gender,  and  confequently  is  fpoke  of 
by  the  pronoun  Jbe ;  and  any  objed,  if  it  be  reprefented  as  a 
perfon,  may  be  confidered  as  of  the  mafeuline  or  feminine  gen¬ 
der.  Thus,  if  the  fun  is  cqnfidered  as  a  god,  it  may  be  called 
be;  if  the  moon  as  a  goddefs,  it  may  be  called  Jhe*t  and  fo  of 
other  infiances. 


SECTION  VII. 

Of  the  noun  adjeElive. 

NOUN  adjedives  are  common  names ,  defign’d 
Objeds  to  fignify,  from  which  the  mind 
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For  its  convenience,  by  abftradtion’s  aid. 

That  principle  of  being  has  convey’d  $ 

Which,  as  peculiar,  we  to  each  conceive. 

When  it  is  nam’d  by  a  noun  fubftantive. 

Adjedtives  are  names  of  objects,  when  conftdered  as  deftitute 
of  all  principle  of  feparate  exigence . 

The  objedts  denoted  by  adjedtives  are  all  of  that  kind  which 
are  called  abftratt ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  conceptions  of  them 
are  formed  into  feparate  objedts,  merely  by  conftdering  the 
powers,  properties,  qualities,  and  relations,  of  perfons  and 
things,  as  withdrawn  from  thofe  perfons  and  things,  and  re¬ 
duced  to  feveral  forts  by  the  operation  of  the  mind  itfelf.  Thus 
'the  objedts  denoted  by  gnodnefs ,  greatnefs ,  virtue ,  vice t 
length ,  breadth ,  blacknefs ,  brightness,  fize,  Jhape ,  &c.  can  ne¬ 
ver  have  a  feparate  being  each  by  itfelf,  although  the  mind, 
for  its  own  convenience,  confiders  each  of  them  as  if  it  had 
fiich  being,  and  under  fuch  conficLeration  gives  a  fubftantive 
name  to  each.  As  therefore  the  mind  fuppofes  a  feparate  being 
in  abftradt  objedts,  merely  for  its  own  convenience,  it  can  with¬ 
draw  this  fuppofition  at  its  pleafure  ;  and  when  it  is  withdrawn, 
abftradt  objedts  are  denoted  by  adjedtives,  as  good,  great,  vir¬ 
tuous,  vicious,  long,  broad,  black ,  white ,  fzeable,  Jhape ly ,  &c. 

The  being  of  objedts,  thus  denoted,  is  conceived  to  be  as  real 
as  their  being  is  when  they  are  denoted  by  fubftantives.  But  it 
is  conceived  to  depend  upon  a  principle,  that  is  in  fome  other 
objedt  to  be  denoted  by  a  fubftantive,  or  in  fome  ftate  to  be  de¬ 
noted  by  a  verb.  Hence  the  conception  denoted  by  an  adjec¬ 
tive,  cannot  be  conftdered  confiftently  by  itfelf :  for  the  gram- 
matic  form  of  the  adjedtive  is  a  notice  to  the  mind  to  look  out 
for  fome  fubftantive  or  verb,  which  exprtfles  an  objedt  or  ftate, 
with  the  being  whereof  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  adjedtive 
muft  unite;  fo  that  if  no  fuch  word  is  found,  the  diredtion  of 

the 
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ihe  grammatic  form  cannot  be  fulfilied,  and  of  confequencc  part 
of  the  meaning  of  the  adjedive  is  left  in  fufpence. 

Hence  the  conceptions  denoted  by  adjedives  are  fubjed  to  no 
kind  of  number.  For  they  neither  denote  objeds  exifling  Se¬ 
parately  ;  nor  ftates  which  depend  upon  fuch  a  principle  as  can 
be  occasionally  communicated  to  them,  and  taken  from  them 
by  fits ;  but  whatfoever  is  denoted  by  an  adjedive,  unites  with 
the  fixed  being  of  the  object  expreffed  by  a  fubflantive,  or  with 
the  occasional  being  of  the  Slate  denoted  by  a  verb,  according 
as  the  adjedive  is  made  to  depend  upon  a  fubStantive  or  a  verb. 
This  fubjed  is  treated  of  at  large  Book  II.  Sed.  I. 

Of  number,  gender,  cafe,  the  English  give 
No  variation  to  the  adjedive : 

Yet  er  and  eft ,  as  terminations  join. 

Or  more  and  mojl  prefix,  when  they  define 
The  forms  by  which  the  three  degrees  arc  known 
Denoting  regular  comparifon. 

The  adjedive  itfelf  is  faid  to  be. 

In  grammar,  of  the  pojitive  degree  j 
Of  the  comparative ,  if  there  appear 
Or  more ,  before  it,  or  behind  it  er  % 

Of  the  fuperlative,  by  mojl,  or  eft. 

When  it’s  degree  is  to  the  height  encreaft. 

Adjedives  in  English  are  wholly  undeclinable,  hiving  no 
grammatic  diversity  of  number,  cafe,  or  gender. 

But  the  comparifon  of  adjedives  occafions  a  variety  in  the 
grammatic  forms  of  each.  For  an  adjedive  denotes  a  quality 
or  property  which  muft  be  considered  as  in  fome  objed  or  ver¬ 
bal  Slate.  And  it  frequently  happens  that  a  quality  or  property, 
which  may  be  denoted  by  one  and  the  fame  adjedive,  is  obferved 
in  different  degrees  in  different  objeds  or  Slates,  or  even 

in  the  fame  objeds  or  Slates  at  different  times.  The  ufual  de- 
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eree  is  denoted  by  the  adjedHve  without  any  variation,  as  a -wife 
man,  a  generous  prince .  A  degree  exceeding  the  ufual  degree,  but 
not  to  the  utmoft  limit,  is  denoted  by  giving  the  termination  er 
to  the  adjedive,  or  by  prefixing  more  to  it}  as  a  vcifcr  mm,  a 
more  generous  prince* 

The  degree  which  extends  to  the  utmoft  limit  of  excefs,  if 
denoted  by  giving  the  termination  efi  to  the  adjedive,  or  by 
prefixing  mo}  to  it  ;  as  tbe  wiffi  man ,  the  mofi  generous  prince. 

The  following  adjedives,  by  ufe,  difown 
The  form  of  regular  comparifon. 

Bad,  worfe,  and  worji  requires,  goody  better ,  beft* 
hate ,  latter ,  latejl ,  lafi ;  little ,  left,  leaf. 

From,  much,  or  many,  more ,  and  mojl,  appear 
Deriv’d;  and  nearer ,  nearefi,  next,  from  near. 

Out,  former,  nether ,  under,  upper ,  give 
Mofi,  in  their  forms  of  the  fupcrlative. 

The  following  adjedives  form  the  degrees  of  comparifon  ir¬ 
regularly.  As  , 

Good,  better,  befi-,  bad,  •worfe,  worfi ;  tittle,  lefs,  leefi ;  mucb, 

more,  mofi ;  many,  more,  mofi nw ,  nearer,  nearefi ,  or  j*«s/  ; 
late ,  later ,  or  latter,  latefi,  or  lafi. 

Some  comparatives  form  a  luperlative  by  adding  mofi  to 
their  end  ;  as  nether,  i.  e.  lower,  netbermofi ;  outermofi,  or  utmofi  ; 
under,  undermofi ;  upper,  upper  mofi ;  fore,  former ,  foremofi. 

Many  adjedives  do  not  admit  of  forming  comparifon  by  the 
terminations  er,  and  efi,  but  arc,  by  the  cftabli(hcd  cuftom  of 
the  language,  compared  by  more ,  and  mofi ,  only  $  by  which 
all  adjedives  may  be  compared,  even  thofe  which  admit  of  the 
form  by  er,  and  efi as 

Great,  greater,  or  more  great-,  great  efi,  or  mofi  great. 

Words 
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Words  of  one  fyllable  are  ufually  compared  by  er,  and  eft . 

Words  of  more  than  two  fyllables  arc  fcldom  compared  other- 
wife  than  by  more,  and  moft. 

Words  of  two  fyllables  are  fome  of  them  compared  by  er, 
and  eft,  and  others  of  them  by  mere,  and  moft .  The  following 
forts  of  them  are  fcldom  compared  by  change  of  termination 
but  by  prefixing  more ,  and  moft ,  viz. 

Thofe  which  end  in  ain,  or  al,  as  certain,  more,  moft  certain i 
mortal,  more,  moft  mortal ;  in  ed,  or  ent,  as  recent,  more,  moft 
recent -,  fervent,  more,  &c.  fervent j  in  id,  ive,  or  ing,  i&Jplcn- 
did,  native ,  charming-,  in  ous,  as  captious-,  in  ft tH,  as  care¬ 
ful-,  in  left,  as  cbildleft ;  in  fome,  as  gamefome^  in  if,  fi. 
ky,  my,  ny ,  fry,  and  ry,  as  cloudy ,  puffy,  rocky,  lalmy,  Jkimty, 
ropy,  hoary. 

But  thefc  rules  admit  of  many  exceptions* 


SECTION  VIL 

Of  the  pronoun. 

THE  ufc  of  language  from  itfdf  fupplies 

Diflindtions,  whence  the  pronouns  take  their  rile. 

Thefc  of  five  forts,  five  different  names  receives 
The  perfonal,  pojffej/he ,  relative. 

With  which  the  interrogative  is  placed. 

And  the  demonfirative  appears  the  laft. 

The  pronouns  are  all  of  them  either  lubftantivc  or  adjedtve 
names  of  ipecies.  And  the  fituations  in  which  otyc&s  are,  when 
of  one  or  other  of  the  fpccics  denoted  by  pronouns,  are  chiefly 
fituations  which  arife  from  the  ufc  of  language  itfclfi 

Pronouns  are  divided  into  the  five  following  forts,  perfonal, 
poficffive,  relative,  interrogative,  and  demonfirative. 

^  Y  y  a  SECTION 
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SECTION  VIIL 

Of  the  pronouns  ptrfonal. 

OBJECTS  tbemf elves  as  /peaking,  I  and  we 
Denote :  as  fpoken  to ,  tbon,  you,  and  ye. 

Wbat  neither  of  tbefe  perfonages  bears. 

By  be,  Jhe,  it,  or  they,  expreft  appears. 

Thefe  are  the  pronouns,  which  gramarians  call. 

From  their  juft  character,  the  perfonai 1 

He 

Thefe  are  I,  thou,  (he,  we,  +  ye  or  you,  they. 

It 

1  and  we  arc  of  the  firft  perfon.  72 vu  and  you  or  +  ye, 
are  of  the  fecond  perfon.  He,  Jhe ,  it  and  they,  are  of  the  third. 

Whofoever  is  fpeaking  and  names  himfelf,  may  do  it  by  /.  If 
he  confiders  other  perfons  as  united  with  himfelf,  fo  as  to  be  a 
complex  objedt,  diftinguifhed  by  his  fpeaking,  and  included  toge¬ 
ther  with  himfelf  in  one  name,  he  confiders  himfelf  together 
with  them,  as  a  plural  objedt  of  the  firft  perfon,  and  calls  this 
objedt  we. 

Whofoever  is  the  objedt  to  which  words  are  addrefled,  is  of 
die  fecond  perfon;  and  if  a  finglc  objedt,  may  be  called  thou: 
if  feveral  objedts  are  addrefled  at  once,  they  become  a  plural  ob¬ 
jedt  of  the  fecond  perfon,  and  may  be  called  ^  ye,  or  you. 

Tbou  is  ufed  either  in  the  mod  folemn  addrefles,  as  to 
God  in  prayer ;  or  in  the  moft  familiar  addrefles  to  fome  per¬ 
fons  with  whom  the  fpeaker  can  take  the  greateft  freedom,  as 
a  moft  intimate  friend,  for  inftance,  or  a  fervant:  &c,  for  to 
other  perfons,  you  is  made  ufc  of,  whether  the  addrefs  be  to 
one  or  more.  4*  Ye  feldom  appears,  except  in  the  folemn  (tile  of 
the  Scriptures. 

Every 
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Every  object  which  neither  (peaks  and  names  itfelf,  nor  if 
fpoken  to,  is  of  the  third  perfon.  If  this  object  be  a  fingle 
male,  it  may  be  called  he;  if  a  fingle  female,  Jhe^  if  a  fingle  ob* 
ied  in  which  the  fex  is  not  confidered,  it.  If  feveral  objeds  nei* 
ther  fpeaking  and  naming  themfelves,  nor  fpoken  to,  are  coofi* 
dered  as  one  plural  objed,  they  may  be  ufed  to  denote  them 
all  together,  of  whatfoever  fex  they  are,  or  without  regard  to  for; 

I  and  we  are  equally  the  names  of  any  one  or  more  obje&i 
who  [peak  and  name  themfelves;  thou ,  yout  and  rj-  ye,  of  any  one  or 
more  to  whom  what  is  fat’d is  addrejfed.  But  in  conventions  carried 
on  by  word  of  mouth,  the  fpeaker  and  hearer  are  prefent  with 
each  other,  and  of  confequence  fee  who  fpeaks,  and  who  if 
fpoken  to ;  fo  that  there  is  no  occafion,  when  things  are  thus  fi- 
tuated,  to  fay  in  words,  who  the  perfons  are  that  are  denoted 
by  I  or  we>  thou ,  or  you :  but  in  a  letter,  the  fight  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  thofe  who  fupport  the  firfl  and  fecond  perfons ;  and  there* 
fore  the  perfon  who  writes  it,  figns  his  name ;  and  this  fhews 
who  fupports  the  firft  perfon,  i.  e .  who  is  .  meant  by  /Or  we  in 
the  letter.  And  the  diredion  of  a  letter  fhews  who  is  the  per¬ 
fon  addrefled,  /.  e.  who  is  meant  by  thou ,  and  you,  in  the  letter. 

But  objeds  of  the  third  perfon  cannot  be  thus  afeertained : 
for  they  are  feldom  prefent,  when  converfation  is  held  by  word 
of  mouth  concerning*  them ;  and  all  objeds  whatfoever  are  of 
this  perfon  in  any  particular  difeourfe,  except  the  fpeaker,  and 
thofe  to  whom  the  difeourfe  is  addrefled.  Therefore  objeds  of 
this  perfon  mufl  be  mentioned  each  by  fome  name,  before  they 
are  denoted  by  one  of  thefe  pronouns.  For  otherwife,  the 
hearer  could  not  know  more  of  the  objed' in  tended  to  beexprefs- 
ed,  than  that  it  is  a  male,  or  female,  or  confidered  without  re¬ 
gard  to  fex,  and  that  it  neither  fpeaks  nor  is  fpoken  to,  in  the 
prefent  fentence.  This  is  fo,  fuppofing  the  objed  is  of  the  An¬ 
gular  number,  and  called  he>  Jhe3  or  it ;  for  if  it  be  of  the  plural 
number,  and  called  tbey3  nothing  more  can  be  known  of  k 
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from  the  pronoun,  than  that  it  is  a  plural  objed  neither  fpeaking 
nor  fpoken  to.  This  name  by  which  an  objed  is  to  be  mentioned, 
in  order  to  afeertain  it  when  named  by  a  pronoun  of  the  third 
perfon,  is  called  the  antecedent  to  the  pronoun,  becaufe  it  al¬ 
most  conftantly  appears  in  the  difeourfe  before  the  pronoun  is 
made  ufe  of.  Thus  in  the  expreflion,  tbe  lord  God  made  the 
man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden ,  to  dreji  it ,  and  to  keep 
it.  The  man  is  the  antecedent  to  him ,  and  the  garden  of  Eden 
to  it ;  for  bim  in  itfelf  denotes  any  male  that  neither  fpeaksnor  it 
fpoken  to,  and  it  in  itfelf  denotes  any  objeft  of  no  fex  that  nei¬ 
ther  fpeaks,  nor  is  fpoken  to ;  but  the  man  determines  him 
to  one  certain  male,  and  the  garden  of  Eden  determines  it 
to  one  certain  objed  of  no  fex:  and  Co  of  other  inftances  of  the 
ufe  of  the  antecedent  to  the  perfonal  pronoun. 

In  general  truths,  the  antecedent  is  often  left  to  be  underftood 
or  taken  at  pleafure.  Thus  in  the  expreflion,  be  that  bidetb 
hatred  with  lying  lips ,  and  be  that  utteretb  Jlander,  is  a  fool9  the 
antecedent  to  be  may  be  any  man ,  or  every  man. 

The  pronouns  perfonal  muft  each  receive 
The  various  cafes  of  a  fubftantivc. 

But,  in  the  plural,  none  of  them  will  bear 
A  derivation  from  the  Angular  \ 

So  different  their  forms.  Nor  yet  does  ole 
The  cafes  from  the  nominatives  deduce. 

For  here,  th*  accufatives  me,  us,  afford. 

And  tbee ,  you,  bim ,  her,  them,  the  added  word. 

Which  with  it's  proper  fign  moil  form  each  cafe: 

But  it,  unvaried  with  each  fign  you  place. 

As  thefe  pronouns  denote  objeds  as  each  is  conceived  to 
have  a  feparate  principle  of  being,  they  are  noun  fubftantives, 
and  admit  of  declenfion,  as  other  fubftantives  do;  only  the  ac- 
cufative  is  a  different  word  from  the  nominative,  and  the  obliqoe 
3  cafes 
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cafes  are  formed,  by  placing  the  ufual  figns  before  the  accu- 
fativc  in  both  the  numbers;  and  not  before  the  nominative* as  in 
other  fubftantives. 

7,  and  its  cafes,  are  pronouns  of  the  firft  perfon  $  and  its  de- 


clenfion  is  as  follows. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nominative  I 

Nominative 

we 

Genitive 

of  me 

Genitive 

of  us 

Dative 

to  me 

Dative 

to  us 

Accufetive 

me 

Acculative 

us 

Vocative 

o  me 

Vocative 

Ablative 

by  me* 

Ablative 

by  os. 

<fbeu,  and  its  cafes,  arc  pronouns  of  the  fecond  perfon.  Its 

declenfion  is  as  below* 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nominative  thou 

Nominative 

+yeoryou 

Genitive 

of  thee 

Genitive 

of  you 

Dative 

to  thee 

Dative 

to  you 

Accufative 

thee 

Accufetive 

you 

Vocative 

o  thou 

Vocative 

o  you 

Ablative 

by  thee. 

Ablative 

by  you. 

Tfc,  Jht,  and  it,  with  their  cafes,  arc  pronouns  of  the  third 
perfon,  and  their  declenfion  is  of  the  following  form. 


Singular. 

Singular. 

Singular* 

Nominative  he 

Nominative 

/he 

Nominative 

it 

Genitive 

of  him 

Genitive 

of  her 

Genitive 

of  it 

Dative 

to  him 

Dative 

to  her 

Dative 

to  k 

Accufetive 

him 

Accufetive 

her 

Accufetive 

k 

Vocative 

Vocative 

Vocative 

Ablative 

by  him. 

Ablative 

by  her. 

Ablative 

by  it* 

Plural* 
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Plural. 

Nominative 

Genitive 

Dative 

Accufative 

Vocative 

Ablative 


they 
of  them 
to  them 
them 

by  them. 


I  have  placed  the  vocative  cafes  in  the  dedenfion  of  the  pro¬ 
noun  of  the  firft  perfon,  although,  ftriCtly  fpeaking,  o  me!  is  a 
kind  of  interjection. 


I  have  likewife  placed  thou  and  -f  ye  or  you  as  nominative 
cafes  of  the  fecond  perfon,  although,  ftriCtly  fpcaking,  they 
are  vocative  cafes,  and  the  pronoun  of  this  perfon  has  no  nomi¬ 
native  cafe. 


SECTION  IX. 

Of  the  pojfejjive  pronouns • 

PRONOUNS  poffefiive  are  the  adjeCtives 
In  which  each  pronoun  perfonal  receives 
A  coalefcent  form :  as  will  appear 
In  my,  our ,  tby,  your,  bis ,  her ,  its,  and  their. 

With  fubftantives  expreft  thefe  forms  we  join : 

If  underftood ;  theirs,  hers,  yours,  thine ,  ours,  wine* 

Thefe  are  my,  thy ,  cur ,  your ,  bis,  her,  their.  They  have 
each  of  them,  except  bis ,  another  form  in  Englifli,  viz.  mine, 
thine ,  ours ,  yours,  hers,  theirs .  The  firft  form  is  ufed  "when 
fome  objcCt  is  mentioned,  and  the  pronoun  is  united  immediately 
>with  its  name,  as  my,  tby,  your ,  their  book .  The  fecond  is 

ufed 
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afed  when  the  name  is  not  mentioned  with  which  the  pronoun 
is  to  be  immediately  united,  but  is  left  to  be  underftood,  oc 
fupplied  by  the  mind,  as  this  book  is  yours ,  i.  e.  your  book. 

Thefe  are  all  adjedlive  names  derived  from  the  perfonal  pro¬ 
nouns,  and  of  confequence  they  denote  abflradt  conceptions 
formed  from  the  fame  objedts  which  the  perfonal  pronouns  de¬ 
note.  But  the  property,  or  relation,  which  is  fignified  by  a  pof- 
feffive  pronoun,  is  not  conceived  to  have  any  principle  of  being 
in  itfelf.  Thus  in  the  expreflion  your  book ,  the  relation  of 
belonging  to  you  is  confidered  as  exifling  in  union  with  the 
book ;  and  fo  of  other  inflances. 

There  is  no  gramma  tic  variation  of  cafe,  gender,  or  num¬ 
ber  in  the  Englifli  pofleffive  pronouns ;  for  they  are  but  a  fort 
of  adjedtivcs ;  and  (as  we  have  already  obfervcd)  the  Englifh 
admits  of  no  variation  in  its  adjedtivcs. 

SECTION  X. 

Of  the  relative  pronoun. 

T/ffH  O,  which,  and  that,  are  relatives,  and  give 
The  coalefcence  of  an  adjedtive 
To  a  whole  fentence:  but,  when  this  is  meant. 

The  objedts  which  thefe  pronouns  reprefent. 

By  other  names  denoted,  muft  receive 
The  claufe  in  which  we  ufe  a  relative. 

What ,  when ,  why,  wherefore,  how ,  where ,  whither ,  whence. 
And  while,  and  whether,  each  contain  the  fenfe 
Of  relatives.  And  whither,  who,  which ,  where , 

Whence,  what,  when,  how  $  if  plac'd  before  foe'er. 

The  fimple  pronouns  of  this  clafs  are,  who,  which,  and  that. 
The  compound  pronouns,  that  partake  of  the  nature  of  relatives, 

Z  z  are. 
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are,  what,  whofoever,  wbicbfoever ,  wbatfoever ;  for  what  it 
equivalent  to  this  which,  or  that  which,  and  who— which- 
wbat—foever ,  are  only  who,  which,  and  what,  applied  to  reprefent 
fome  object  that  is  not  fully  known,  or  is  to  be  taken  at  pleafure. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  words,  ufually  accounted  adverbs,  which 
partake  of  the  fignification  of  a  relative  pronoun. 

As  when,  why,  wherefore ,  bow,  where ,  whither ,  whence,  whe¬ 
ther,  while ,  till,  or  untill „ 

For  when  is  equivalent  to  fometime  at  which m,  why,  or 
wherefore,  to  fome  reafon  for  which ;  bow  to  fome  manner  tn 
which  ;  where  to  fome  place  at  which  $  whither  to  fome  place  to 
which ;  whence  to  fome  place  from  which  j  whether  to  which 
of  two ;  while  to  Jome  time  during  which ;  till,  or  untiU,  to 
during  fome  time  at  the  end  of  which. 

The  following  example*  (hew  that  thele  words  have  the  force 
of  a  relative  pionoun.  For  I  know ,  when,  why,  wherefore ,  bow, 
where,  whither ,  whence,  the  goods  were  conveyed,  arc  expref- 
fions  equivalent  to  I  know— fometime  at  which— fome  reajon  for 
which— fome  place  in  or  at — to— from  which — the  goods  were  con¬ 
veyed,  J  know  not  whether  to  take,  is  equivalent  to  I  know  not 
which  of  the  two  to  take ;  I  ft  while  you  fand,  to  I  ft  during  the 
time  in  which  you  fand  $  I  Jhall  work  till  you  bid  me  give  over, 
to  I  Jhall  work  during  fome  time,  at  the  end  of  which  you  will  bid 
me  give  over. 

Thefe  words  exprefe  only  fome  time,  reafon,  manner,  placer 
See.  confidered  as  fome  way  diftingui(hable  from  other  times,, 
reafons,  manners,  places.  See.  but  not  as  actually  diftingui(hed  $. 
fo  that  when  the  diftindtion  comes  to  be  adhially  made* 
the  time,  reafon,  manner,  place,  &c.  that  is  fpoke  of*  maj 
happen  to  be  one  or  another,  for  any  thing  that  is  prcvioully  ex- 
2  prefled 
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prefled  or  determined.  Hence  thefe  words  arc  called  indefinites 
in  grammar. 

The  relative  pronouns  denote  objeds  themfelves,  as  the  per¬ 
sonal  pronouns  do;  and  not  coalefcent  properties,  or  relations ,  as 
the  poflfeSIive  pronouns  do.  But  the  relatives,  when  an  objed  is 
denoted  by  one  of  them,  give  notice,  that  what  is  Signified  by  a 
whole  claufe  that  bears  the  form  of  a  compleat  fentence,  in  which 
the  relative  is  concerned,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  of  any 
meaning  Separately  from  fome  other  name  of  the  Same  objed 
which  the  relative  reprefents. 

Hence  the  whole  claufe  in  which  a  relative  is  concerned,  be¬ 
comes  of  the  nature  of  a  noun  adjedive,  although  it  bears  the 
form  of  a  compleat  fentence.  But  this  claufe  can  only  be  ap¬ 
plied  as  an  adjedive  to  the  fame  objed  which  the  relative  repre¬ 
fents,  as  that  objed  is  expreSTed  by  fome  other  name.  This 
other  name  is  the  antecedent  to  the  relative.  And  the  claufe  of 
the  relative  when  united  with  the  antecedent  partakes  of  all  the 
antecedent’s  connexions,  as  an  adjedive  partakes  of  all  the  con¬ 
nexions  of  its  fubilantive. 

Every  compleat  fentence  muft  confift  of  a  noun  Substantive 
in  the  nominative  cafe,  or  of  one  or  more  words  considered  as 
equivalent  to  one  fubSlantive  in  that  cafe,  and  of  a  definitive  verb 
with  or  without  words  depending  on  it.  I  fhall  (hew  at  large 
what  a  definitive  verb  is,  when  I  treat  of  the  verb  in  particular ; 
it  is  fufficient  to  obferve  here,  that  the  verbs  is,  created ,  will 
judge ,  may  avoid*  are  definitive  verbs.  Let  the  following  fen- 
tences  be  formed  by  thefe  verbs.  God  is  righteous ,  God  created 
men*  God  will  judge  men *  men  may  avoid  condemnation .  And 
as  the  objeds  God9  or  men ,  are  concerned  in  every  two  of  them, 
any  two  may  be  reduced  into  one  fentence,  by  fubSlituting  a  re¬ 
lative  pronoun  in  one,  inftead  of  the  name  of  the  objed  that  is 
common  to  both.  Thus  the  fecond  may  be  taken  into  the  firfl, 
by  fubSlituting  who *  inftead  of  God  in  it,  and  the  com- 
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plex  fentcnce  will  then  become,  God  wbo  created  men  is  righte¬ 
ous  ;  or  the  firft  may  be  taken  into  the  fecond,  by  fubftituting  who 
inftead  of  God  in  it,  as  God  who  is  righteous  created  men ;  or 
if  it'lxm  be  fubftituted  in  the  fecond  fentence  inftead  of 
men,  that  fentence  may  be  taken  into  the  third,  as  God  will 
judge  men  whom  be  created.  Here  the  pronoun  perfonal  be  is  aUb 
fubftituted  inftead  of  God,  in  the  fecond  fentence,  for  as  God 
is  mentioned  once  in  the  compound  fentence,  there  is  no  occafion 
to  mention  his  name  over  again.  If  whom  be  fubftituted  in¬ 
stead  of  men ,  in  the  third  fentence,  it  may  be  taken  into  the 
fourth;  as  men  whom  God  will  judge  may  avoid  condemnation. 
In  the  two  laft  inftances,  whom  is  fubftituted  inftead  of  men, 
and  not  wbo.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  becaufe  whom,  and  not 
<wbo,  is  in  the  accufative  cafe  of  the  relative  pronoun,  and 
men  is  in  the  accufative  cafe  in  the  two  fentences,  God 
created  men ,  God  will  judge  men ,  which  are  turned  into  rela¬ 
tive  claufes.  And  farther,  whom  is  not  placed  in  the  com¬ 
pound  fentences  behind  the  verbs  created,  will  judge ,  al¬ 
though  men,  which  it  reprefents,  ftands  immediately  behind 
them  in  the  original  fentences,  before  they  are  turned  into  rela¬ 
tive  claufes.  This  is  done  to  bring  the  relative  as  near  as  poflible 
to  its  antecedent  men,  in  the  compound  fentences.  This  fubjed 
is  explained  at  large,  in  what  is  faid  of  the  relative  pronoun,  in 
the  Speculative  Grammar,  Book  III.  Sed.  III.  and  rules  muft  be 
given  for  the  cafe  and  pofition  of  the  relative  in  the  pradical  fyn- 
tax,  which  is  to  follow.  So  that  there  is  no  neceffity  to  fay  more 
of  the  nature  of  the  relative  in  this  place. 

Wbo  is  ufed  to  reprefent  objeds  that  are  conceived  capable 
of  reafon  and  difeourfe :  thefc  are  ufually  called  perfons.  Which 
reprefents  objeds  that  arc  not  capable  of  reafon  and  difeourfe : 
thefe  are  ufually  called  things.  That  may  reprefent  either 
perfons  or  things. 
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tte  declcnfwn  of  tbe  relatives. 

The  relatives  no  plural  forms  put  on. 

But  objedts  of  both  numbers  (hew  by  one. 
Nor  do  the  cafes  change  of  words  allow: 
Except  that  whom  appears  in  thofc  from  who. 


Singular  and  Plural. 
Nominative  who 

Genitive  whofe  or  of  whom 
Dative  to  whom 

Accufative  whom 

Vocative 

Ablative  by  whom. 

Singular  and  Plural. 
Nominative  that 

Genitive  of  that 

Dative  to  that 

Accufative  that 

Vocative 

Ablative  by  that. 


Singular  and  Plural. 


Nominative 

which 

Genitive  whofe  or  of  which 

Dative 

to  which 

Accufative 

which 

Vocative 

Ablative 

by  which. 

Singular 

and  Plural. 

Nominative 

where 

Genitive 

of  where 

Dative 

to  where 

Accufative 

where 

Vocative 

Ablative 

than  where.- 

I  have  placed  that,  as  declined  like  the  other  relatives,  al¬ 
though  the  fign  of  a  cafe  never  goes  immediately  before  it  when 
it  is  ufed  as  a  relative,  but  the  fign  is  left  where  the  word  that 
is  reprefented  by  the  relative  would  have  flood,  if  the  claufe 
had  been  a  compleat  fentence.  Thus  the  two  fcntcnces,  1  faw 
tbe  books,  you  told  me  of  them ,  if  reduced  to  one,  by  fubftituting 
that  inftcad  of  them,  become,  1  faw  tbe  books  that  you  told  mi 
of  not  (f  that  you  told  me  $  and  (o  of  other  inftanccs. 

When  is  fometimes  declined  like  where  *  wbofoever,  and 
wbatfoever ,  arc  declined  like  who,  and  what. 


As 
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As  the  relative  pronoun  can  feldom  be  ufed.  without  its  an* 
tecedent  a&ually  mentioned,  the  antecedent  determines  the 
number  of  the  object  which  the  relative  reprefents ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  relative,  in  Englifh,  has  no  grammatic  dtftindion  of 
number.  Thus  in  the  expreffion,  the  man  of  whom  I  /peak, 
whom  reprefents  the  fingular  obje<ft,  the  man ;  and  in  the 
men  of  whom  I  fpeak,  whom  reprefents  the  plural  obje&,  the 

men, 

SECTION  XI. 

Of  the  interrogative  pronouns . 

THESE  are  the  relatives,  when  fo  they  ftand 
In  queftions,  as  to  fbew,  that  we  demand 
Such  anfwers  to  be  giv*n,  as  (hall  fupply 
More  fully  what  thefc  pronouns  fignify. 

Thefe  are  the  relatives  who,  what ,  and  which ,  when  ufed 
in  queftions  to  reprefent  that  concerning  which  a  queftion  it 

a/kedL 

Now  whatfoever  is  that  concerning  which  a  queftion  is  afked, 
muft  be  fo  far  known  to  him  who  afks  the  queftion,  that  he 
can  make  the  perfon,  from  whom  he  expeas  an  anfwcr,  fenfible 
of  that  to  which  the  anfwer  muft  relate.  If  this  happens  to  be 
one,  or  more  perfons ,  who  is  ufed  to  reprefent  that  about  which 
the  queftion  is,  till  the  anfwer  determines  it  more  fully.  As 

who  is  that  man?  anfwer,  Mr.  N - :  who  are  mi fer ablet  an- 

fwer,  the  wicked* 

If  cither  one  or  more  things ,  or  a  verbal fate,  is  that  about 
which  the  queftion  is  afked,  what  reprefents  it  till  the  anfwer 
determines  it  more  fully  ;  as  what  has  happened?  anfwer,  nothing 
of  moment:  what  are  thefe  books?  anfwer,  grammars:  what  are 
you  doing  ?  anfwer,  writing. 


If 
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If  that  which  the  queftion  is  about,  happens  to  be  amongft 
fome  number  or  quantity  of  perfons  or  things,  and  he  who  alks 
the  queftion  wants  to  know  fome  one  or  more  of  thefe  perfont 
or  things  more  particularly,  which  reprefents  that  about  which 
the  queftion  is,  till  the  anfwer  determines  it  more  fully ;  which 
is  Mr.  M — ?  anfwer,  the  gentleman  who  is  fitting. 

All  the  indefinites  which  were  mentioned  in  the  laft  fe&ion, 
except  while ,  and  till \  or  untill,  may  be  ufed  in  afking  ques¬ 
tions,  as  appears  by  the  nature  of  their  fignification  already  ex¬ 
plained.  For  each  of  them  reprefents  fome  objedfc  as  determin¬ 
able,  though  not  actually  determined.  And  the  anfwer  gives 
the  determination.  As  when ,  why ,  bow ,  was  this  done?  anfwer,  at 
fucb  a  time ,  for  fucb  a  reafon ,  in  fucb  a  particular  manner  j  and  fo 
of  other  inftanccs. 

The  interrogative  pronouns  are  declined  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  relatives. 

SECTION  XII. 

Of  the  demonjirative  pronouns. 

Thefe  are  this ,  that ,  other ,  another ,  the  fame . 

OF  the  demon ftratives,  this,  thefe ,  that ,  thefe. 

Another ,  others ,  and  the  fame,  compofc 
The  lift.  You  this,  and  thefe,  ufe  to  denote 
Things  near  you,  that  and  thofe  things  more  remote. 

Difference  perceiv’d  in  other  finds  a  name. 

Unvaried  perception,  in  the  fame . 

Thefe  pronouns  may  be  confidered  either  as  fubftantrves  or 
adjedtives.  For  one  of  them  may  be  united  with  any  common 
or  appellative  fubftantive,  as  an  adjedtive  is.  But  if  the  objedfc 

can  be  feen,  or  pointed  to,  or  the  conception  of  it  can  be  any 

ways 
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ways  fupplied  by  figns,  or  words  mentioned,  or  to  be  mentioned, 
one  of  thefe  pronouns  may  ftand  alone  to  denote  it.  Hence 
they  are  declined  like  fubftantives,  as  appears  below. 


Singular. 


Nominative 

this 

Genitive 

of  this 

Dative 

to  this 

Accufative 

this 

Vocative 

0  this 

Ablative 

by  this, 

Singular. 


Nominative 

that 

Genitive 

of  that 

Dative 

to  that 

Accufative 

that 

Vocative 

0  that 

Ablative 

by  that 

Plural. 


Nominative 

thefe 

Genitive 

of  thefe 

Dative 

to  thefe 

Accufative 

thefe 

Vocative 

0  thefe 

Ablative 

by  thefe. 

Plural. 

Nominative 

thofe 

Genitive 

of  thofe 

Dative 

to  thofe 

Accufative 

thofe 

Vocative 

0  thofe 

Ablative 

by  thofe. 

Singular. 


Nominative 

another 

the.other 

Genitive 

of  another 

of  the  other 

Dative 

to  another 

to  the  other 

Accufative 

another 

the  other 

Vocative 

0  another 

0  the  other 

Ablative 

by  another 
Plural. 

by  the  other. 

Nominative 

others 

the  others 

Genitive 

of  others 

of  the  others 

Dative 

to  others 

to  the  others 

Accufative 

others 

the  others 

Vocative 

0  others 

0  the  others 

Ablative 

by  others 

by  the  others, 

Nominative 
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Nominative 

the  fame 

Genitive 

of  the  fame 

Dative 

to  the  fame 

Accufative 

the  fame 

Vocative 

Ablative 

by  the  fame 

3^ 


-  Singular  and  Plural. 


This  denotes  any  Angular  objedt  or  thing  that  is  near,  and 
can  be  fhewn  or  pointed  out,  or  that  is  lately  mentioned,  or  is  to 
be  immediately  mentioned  ;  as  when  a  perfon  fays  this ,  and  {hews 
or  points  to  what  he  means  ;  and  in  the  expreffions  this  which  I 
have  faid \  or  which  1  am  going  to  fay . 

Tbefe  denotes  any  plural  objedt  or  thing  in  the  Atuation 
above-  mentioned. 

‘That  and  thofe  denote,  the  Arft  a  lingular,  and  the  fecond  a 
plural  objedt,  that  is  fomewhat  diftant,  and  can  be  (hewn  or 
pointed  out,  or  that  has  been  mentioned,  or  is  to  be  mentioned 
at  fome  diftance.  As  when  a  perfon  fays  that,  and  fhews  or 
points  to  what  he  means ;  and  in  the  expreffions,  that  which  I 
have  faid ,  that  which  I  am  going  to  fay . 

Other ,  if  ufed  without  an  article,  is  always  applied  as  an  ad¬ 
jective  ;  and  when  fo  applied,  it  gives  notice,  that  fome  name, 
or  exprelhon,  is  or  will  be  ufed,  in  what  is  faid,  to  Agnify  fome- 
thing  of  the  fame  fort  with  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  word  to 
which  other  is  joined,  but  that,  what  is  denoted  by  this  word  is 
different  in  itfelf,  although  of  the  fame  fort.  As  other  men 
may  think  as  they  pleafe ,  but  I  think  a  knowledge  of  grammar 
absolutely  neceffary ,  where  1  denotes  a  man  as  well  as  the  word  men . 


Another ,  others ,  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  is  ufed  to  (hew  that  a  An¬ 
gular,  and  the  fecond,  that  a  plural  objedt  of  fome  fort  or  fpe- 
cies  is  different  from  fome  one  or  more  objedts  of  the  fpecics, 
as  other  men  or  others  may  be  mifaken,  but  fucb  a  man  was  pre- 
fnty  and  faw  what  be  declares . 

Ihe 
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The  fame  is  ufed,  when  fome  certain  object  or  ftate  is  confi- 
dered  more  than  once,  to  (hew  that  it  is  not  merely  what  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  called  by  the  fame  general  name,  or  denoted  by 
the  fame  general  expreflion,  but  is  altogether  unaltered ;  as  the 
fame  fun  which  fets  to-night  will  rife  to-morrow. 

The  words  every,  any,  fome ,  many,  few ,  fucb ,  and  fome 
others,  are  much  of  the  nature  of  demonftrative  pronouns,  al¬ 
though  they  are  ufually  ranked  amonft  the  indefinites.  For  if 
all  objedts  and  ftates  could  have  each  a  name  of  its  own,  there 
would  be  no  place  in  language  for  either  demonftrative  pronouns,, 
or  thofe  words  above-mentioned.  This  is  (hewn  more  at  large 
in  Book  III.  Sedk  V.  of  the  Speculative  Grammar. 

SECTION  XIII. 

Of  the  verb. 

THOSE  ftates  of  being  we  to  verbs  allow 

On  which,  for  our  convenience,  we  beftow 
Occafional  exigence ;  fuch  as  may 
Be  taken,  at  our  pleafure,  quite  away. 

And  then  reftor’d.  Hence  the  fame  verbal  ftate 
Once,  twice,  or  times  at  will,  we  may  repeat. 

Thus  the  fame  period  of  fuch  ftate  may  be 
What  we  perceive,  remember,  or  forefee. 

States  thus  exifting,  either  may  be  made 
So  many  fep’rate  objects ;  or  convey’d 
To  other  objects,  may  the  ftates  declare 
In  which  thefe  objedts  to  the  mind  appear. 

'Hence,  in  the  ufc  of  verbal  forms,  'tia  fit 
That  fome  the  application  (hall  admit 
Of  fubftantives  which  fep’rate  things  exprefs ; 

Whilft  others  fliall  with  objedts  coalefcc. 


If 
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If  in  dependence  on  their  names  they  (land : 

Or  the  fame  forms  mud  cither  ufe  demand. 

And  hence,  with  other  words  the  verb  muft  bear 
Connexion  in  a  threefold  character. 

The  verb  cbje8ivet  as  a  fubftantive 
Each  mode  of  eftimation  muft  receive 
Which  any  cafe  admits,  or  fign  fupplies. 

Or  any  prepofition  fignifies. 

The  verb,  when  in  its  coalefcent  fieUet 
Muft  with  feme  objed  fo  incorporate. 

As,  for  our  prefcnt  purpofe,  to  confer 
Upon  the  objed  a  new  charader. 

Or  ftate,  in  which  the  object  we  forefee. 

Perceive,  or  recoiled  by  memory. 

And  this  in  words  which  may,  in  any  kind 
Of  compofition,  with  more  words  be  joined. 

When  compofition,  to  the  mind’s  intent, 

Compleats  th*  expreflion  which  (hall  reprefent 
The  fubjed  of  a  fentence;  would  you  give 
This  notice  ?  ufe  the  verb  definitive . 

Verbs  denote  dates  of  being,  which  the  mind  can  conceive 
as  deftroyed  and  renewed  by  intervals,  fo  as  to  fuit  any  occafion, 
and  this  either  in  verbal  dates  confidered  as  feparate  objeds,  or 
as  united  with  other  objeds,  and  (hewing  the  occafional  dates  of 
being  of  thefe  objeds. 

This  property  of  a  verbal  ftate,  of  being  ftopped  or  pot  an 
end  to,  and  then  begun  again,  and  then  put  an  end  to,  and 
fo  on,  is  the  reafon  why  fuch  a  ftate  may  be  counted  by  the 
numbers,  once,  twice,  thrice,  &c.  For  as  the  ftate  may  be- 

A  a  a  2  gin 
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gin  and  ccafe  by  intervals,  or  fits,  it  becomes  thereby  difth*. 
guifliable  into  different  fucceflive  parts  or  periods,  which  may  Be 
counted  by  the  numbers  of  repetition,  once,  twice,  thrice,  &c. 
And  this  no  objedt  or  ftate  can  be,  except  thofe  which  are  de¬ 
noted  by  verbs. 

And  as  no  two  periods  of  the  fame  fort  of  verbal"  ffate  that 
depends  upon  the  lame  principle  can  exift  together  j  if  leveral 
of  them  are  conceived  to  fucceed  each  other  by  intervals,  one  of 
them  may  be  adtually  perceived,  and  another  merely  remember¬ 
ed,  and  another  barely  forefeen,  or  propofed.  Or  the  fame  indivi¬ 
dual  period  may  be  conceived  as  pafling  through  all  thefe  fixa¬ 
tions  in  the  mind  of  man  5  and  this  when  the  period  is  confi- 
dered  as  a  fingle  or  feparate  objedt.  Likewife  one  and  the  fame 
objedt  may  be  confidered  as  merely  remembered  in  one  of  thefe 
ftates,  or  as  adtually  perceived  in  it,  or  as  only  forefeen  in  it. 

Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  In  the  Englifh  there  are  three 
forms  of  the  verb,  called  the  tenfes  of  the  infinitive  mood: 
and  of  thefe,  the  prefent  tenfe  expreffes  a  verbal  ftate  as  it  is 
perceived,  the  paft  tenfe  as  it  is  remembered,  and  the  future  as 
it  is  forefeen  or  propofed-,  as  to  be,  to  have  been,  to  be  about  to  be. 
There  are  likewife  three  participles  which  exprefs  the  ftate  un¬ 
der  the  fame  diftindtions,  as  being,  having  been,  about  to  be. 

Any  of  thefe  forms  of  a  verb,  either  fingle  or  with  one  or 
more  words  in  dependence  upon  it,  may  exprefs  a  ftate  of  be¬ 
ing,  as  an  objedt  which  the  mind  conceives  or  contemplates  fepa- 
rately,  like  an  objedt  denoted  by  a  noun  fubftantivc.  As  in 
the  expreflions,  to  read,  to  have  read,  to  be  about  to  read,  the 
reading ,  the  having  read,  the  being  about  to  read,  or  to  read  a 
grammar ,  to  have  read  a  grammar,  to  be  about  to  read  a  gram¬ 
mar,  the  reading  a  grammar,  the  having  read  a  grammar,  the 

being  about  to  read  a  grammar ;  for  any  of  thefe  expreffions  ma- 
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fcifeftly  denotes  a  conception  fimilar  to  that  which  is  denoted 
one  noun  fubftantive.  The  expreflions  formed  by  the  particU 
pies  may  take  the  fign  of  any  cafe,  or  any  other  prepofition  be¬ 
fore  them ;  as  of  reading ,  to  reading ,  by  readings  of  havipg 
read,  by  having  ready  &c.  When  the  verb:  is  thus  ufed,  either 
without  or  with  words  in  dependence  upon  it,  I  think  it  may 
be  fuid  to  be  in  its  objective  capacity ,  feeing  the  expreflion 
then  denotes  what  may  be  conceived,. as  any  object  is  when  de«- 
noted  by  a  fubftantive. 

But  thefe  forms  may  likewife  be  ufed  in  immediate  depend¬ 
ence  upon  the  name  or  expreflion  of  any  objedt,  and  when  fo 
ufed,  they  exprefs  fome  occafional  fate  of  being \  of  the  objedt,  on 
the  name  or  expreflion  whereof  one  of  them  depends. 

The  infinitive  tenfes  are  feldom  ufed  in  this  kind  of  contrac¬ 
tion.  Yet  they  are  fo  ufed  on  fome  occafions  j  as  in  the  ex¬ 
preflion,  1  know  Mr.  N —  to  be  a  good  man ;  where  Mr.  N—% 
as  being  a  good  many  is  manifeftly  the  thing  which  I  know.  The 
occafions  which  require  this  kind  of  conftrudtion  will  be  fhewa 
particularly  in  the  fy ntax. 

But  the  participles  are  chiefly  thus  ufed,  and  are  pontinually 
occurring  in  this  kind  of  application  as  a  man  readings  having 
ready  about  or  going  to  read  >  a  woman  fpeaking%  having  fpoke „ 
about  or  going  to  fpeaky  &c. 

When  the  verb  is  thus  ufed,.  I  think  it  may  be  faid  to  be  in 
its  coalefcent  capacity ,  feeing  it  then  unites  its  date  with  the  objedt, 
on  the  name  or  expreflion  whereof  it  depends,  fo  as  to  fhew  the 
objedt  either  as  remembered,  or  perceived,  or  forefeen  in  the 
date  which  it  denotes  :  as  a  man  readings  (hews  the  man  to  be 
confidered  as  adtually  perceived  in  the  date  reading ;  a  man 
having  ready  fhews  him  as  remembered  in  the  date  readings  a 

man 
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man  absul  or  going  to  rtoj,  flwws  him  «  fore&ca  in  the  ibte 
reading. 

The  verb  itfelf,  in  its  objedlive  capacity ,  may  depend  on  any 
other  word  by  the  fign  of  a  cafe,  or  other  prepofition,  as  has 
been  obferved  above.  And  the  name  of  the  objeft  with  which  the 
coalefcent  participle  unites ,  may  depend  on  any  other  word  by  the 
like  means.  Thus  (to  give  inftances  of  both)  in  the  fatisfaaion 
of  having  finijhed  a  book ;  of  having  finijhed  a  book  is  equivalent 
to  a  fubftantive  in  the  genitive  cafe  depending  on  the  fatisf ac¬ 
tion  :  and  in  delight  in  reading  a  book  ;  in  reading  a  book  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  fubftantive  in  the  ablative  cafe :  fo  that  in  thefe  m- 
ftances  the  verbs  having  finijhed,  and  reading ,  are  ufed  in  their 
objective  capacity.  But  in  the  inftances,  attention  to  a  man  read¬ 
ing*  tbe  fatisfaElion  arifing  from  labours  finijhed ,  to  a  man  reading , 
is  equivalent  to  one  fubftantive  in  the  dative  cafe  depending  on 
attention ;  and  from  labours  finijhed ,  to  one  fubftantive  in  the  ab¬ 
lative  cafe  depending  on  the  ftate  arifing:  but  the  verbs  reading 
and  finijhed,  are  here  ufed  in  their  coalefcent  capacity,  for  they 
unite  with  the  objects  a  man  and  labours ,  fo  as  therewith  to  ex- 

prefs  complex  obje&s. 


Hence  the  verb  either  in  its  objective  or  coalefcent  charadter 
may  be  concerned  in  an  expreftion  which  may  enter  into  the 
compofition  of  another  expreftion  that  may  be  farther  com¬ 
pounded  at  pleafure,  and  this  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  ftate  de¬ 
noted  by  the  verb  fhall  only  be  the  fiate  of  being  of  Jome 
part  of  the  cbje&s  concerned  in  the  expreffion ;  as  in  the  attention  to 
a  man  fpeaking ,  the  man  is  in  the  ftat z  fpeaking,  but  the  attention 
is  not.  And  this  expreftion  may  have  more  words  added  to  it 
at  pleafure,  as  the  attention  to  a  man  fpeaking  a  tedious  fpeecb,  &c. 
Therefore  the  verb,  whether  obje&ive  or  coalefcent,  gives  no 
notice,  either  that  the  compofition  of  the  expreftion,  in  which 

k  is  concerned,  is  com  pleated,  or  that  the  verbal  ftate  affedta 
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the  whole  of  what  is  denoted  by  the  expreffion  on  which  the 
verb  depends. 

Now  there  is  no  poffibility  of  making  Angle  names  to  denote 
every  kind  of  object  about  which  we  propofc  to  fpeak,  and 
therefore,  when  Angle  names  cannot  be  found,  fericics  of  words 
mull  be  made  which  (hall  be  conAdered  as  equivalent  to  Angle 
names  of  objedts;  and  as  Angle  names  may  fometimes  be  found 
fuited  to  the  fpeaker’s  purpofe,  and  fometimes  not,  fome  notice 
mud  be  given  of  this  ;  as  likewife,  if  a  fcrics  of  words  is  ufed 
to  denote  the  objeft  about  which  the  fpcaker  is  fpeaking*  fome 
notice  mu  A  be  given  when  this  feries  is  fufficiently  compounded 
for  the  purpofe  which  occaAons  the  exprefiing  of  this  objcdL 
Such  notice  can  only  be  given  by  a  verb.  For  no  other  fort  of 
word  in  language  expredes  cn  occafional  fiate  of  being ;  and 
when  the  conception  of  an  objeft  is  raifed  in  the  hearer  s  mind* 
either  by  one  name,  or  by  a  feries  of  words  equivalent  to  s 
name,  the  whole  of  fuch  objeft  mud  be  reprefented  in  fome 
date,  fo  as  to  fuit  the  occaAon.  Now  this  occaAon  ufually  re¬ 
quires  a  date,  that  the  objeft  either  might  or  might  not  be  in 
for  any  thing  the  hearer  knew  till  he  was  told ;  for  otherwife  no 
information  is  given  to  the  hearer.  Therefore  the  verb  appears 
in  a  third  charadter  in  language;  and  this  charadter,  I  think* 
may  be  called  the  definitive  char  after  of  the  verb,  for  it  (hews 
that  the  compofition  of  the  exprejfion  on  which  it  depends  is  flopped, 
and  that  the  whole  objeft  denoted  by  this  exprejjion  is  affefted  by  the 
verbal  fiate :  this  creates  the  form  of  a  fentence*  as  didinguidied 
into  fubjeft  and  predicate ;  that  part  of  the  fentence  which  de¬ 
notes  the  objeft  about  which  the  fentence  is  fpoke,  is  the  fuh* 
jeft  of  the  fentence  ;  and  the  deAnitive  verb*  with  all  that  de¬ 
pends  upon  it,  is  the  predicate.  Whether  the  fubjeft  conAft* 
©f  one  word  or  more,,  it  is  equivalent  to  one  noun  fubdantive 
in  the  nominative  cafe ;  and  the  verbal  date  of  the  predicate* 
whether  it  conAds  of  one  word  or  more,  affedts  the  whole  of 
what  is  denoted  by  the  fubjeft,  as  if  it  were  an  objeft  denoted 
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by  one  fubffantive  in  that  cafe.  Thus  in  the  fentence,  a  man 
addicted  to  vicious  pleafures  is  miferable ;  a  man  addicted  to  vicious 
pleafures ,  is  the  fubjed  of  the  fentence,  and  is  miferable ,  is  the 
predicate ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  the  verbal  flate  is  miferable  affeds 
the  whole  fubjed,  as  if  it  were  exprefled  by  one  noun  fubftan- 
live.  And  in  the  fentence,  to  take  pains  in  confidering  the  nature 
if  language,  procures  credit  to  a  teacher ;  to  Cake  pains  in  conferr¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  language ,  is  the  fubjed,  an*3  procures  credit  to 
a  teacher ,  is  the  predicate.  And  it  is  evident  that  -the  fubjed 
is  equivalent  to  one  noun  fubftantive  in  the  nominative  cafe, 
and  the  predicate  to  one  verb  affeding  the  whole  iubjed. 

Thus  the  whole  bufinefs  of  forming  words  into  fentences  is 
reduced  to  finding  fingle  fubjlantives  fuited  to  our  purpofe9  or  to 
making  feriefes  f  words  to  be  confidered  as  fingle  fubjlantives ;  and 
finding  fingle  definitive  verbs  fuited  to  our  purpofe ,  or  to  making 
feriefes  of  words  to  be  confidered  as  fucb  verbs • 

The  definitive  forms  of  verbs  have  likewife  a  reference  to 
time  as  diflinguifhed  into  part,  prefent,  •  and  to  come,  by  the 
ad  of  fpeaking  the  fentence  in  which  one  of  thefe  verbs  is  ufed. 
As  if  I  fay  fuch  a  thing  is ,  was,  will  be,  I  give  notice  by  is 
that  the  thing  fpoke  of  exifts  at  the  time  when  I  fpeak  the  words, 
but  by  was,  I  give  notice  that  it  exifled  before  that  time ;  and 
by  will  be ,  that  its  exigence  is  not  adually  begun  at  that  time, 
but  only  forefeen  or  propofed.  Now  there  is  no  occafion  to 
tell  thofe  perfons  who  adually  hear  me  fpeak  the  words,  the 
precife  point  of  time  in  tohich  they  are  fpoke.  For  the  fenfes 
of  thofe  perfons  determine  this.  And  when  the  prefent  is  thus 
determined,  the  pafl  and  future  is  determined  with  regard  to  this 
prefent.  On  this  account,  there  is  no  need,  in  words  adually 
fpoke,  and  heard  by  thofe  to  whom  they  are  addreffed,  to  men¬ 
tion  the  particular  point  of  time  to  which  the  prefent  forms  of 
the  definitive  verbs  relate.  But  in  words  written  down,  as  in 
Jetters,  deeds,  bonds,  &c.  which  are  to  be  read  after  the  time 

when 
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when  they  are  confidered  as  actually  fpoke,  this  time  muft  be 
mentioned ;  otherwife  the  meaning  of  much  of  what  is  written 
will  be  left  indeterminate.  For  the  precife  points  or  periods  to 
which  the  paft,  prefent,  and  future  forms  of  the  definitive  verbs 
relate,  as  thefe  forms  are  ufed  in  the  letter,  deed,  &c.  cannot 
otherwife  be  known  $  and  this  prefent  time  written  down  is 
called  the  date  of  the  letter,  deed,  &c.  And  in  hiftorical  narra¬ 
tions,  ufually  many  of  thefe  dates  are  inferted :  for  without  them, 
the  periods  of  time  to  which  the  prefent,  paft,  and  future  forms 
of  the  definitive  verbs  relate,  are  undetermined :  becaufe  the  pre¬ 
fent  forms,  in  themfelves ,  equally  relate  to  any  time  in  which  the 
words  are  conceived  to  be  fpoke,  and  the  paft  forms  to  time  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  the  future  forms  to  time  fucceeding  any  time  in  which 
the  words  are  conceived  to  be  fpoke .  This  whole  fubjed  of  the 
feveral  characters  or  capacities  of  the  verb  is  treated  of  at  large. 
Book  IV.  Sedions  II.  III.  IV.  of  the  fpcculative  part  of  this 
work. 


SECTION  XIV. 
Of  the  differed  forts  of  verbs. 

THREE  different  forts  of  revocable  ftate 

Like  difference  in  the  forts  of  verbs  create. 
Thefe  forts,  in  grammar,  for  diftin&ion’s  fake. 
The  names  of  aftive,  pajjrve ,  neuter ,  take. 

The  neuter  forms  and  aCtive  are  the  fame. 

But  in  conftruCtion  diff ’rent  modes  they  claim. 
Hence  different  names  in  grammar  they  receive, 
Intranjient  thofe ;  but  thefe  are  tranjitive . 

For  to  dependent  fubftantives  they  bear 
The  mind,  and  correfpondent  fates  transfer. 
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Verbs  may  be  diflinguifhed  into  different  forts,  cither  by  the 
manners  in  which  they  are  ufed  in  conftrudionj  or  by  the 
manners  in  which  their  grammatic  forms  are  compofcd. 

When  the  manners  in  which  they  are  ufed  in  conflrudbon  are 
confidered  as  diftinguifhing  the  forts  of  verbs,  they  arc  divided 
into  verbs  tranfitive,  and  verbs  intranfkive  or  neuter.  .  Every 
verb  tranfitive  contains  in  it  fevcral  pairs  of  forms,  which  cx- 
prefs  pairs  of  flates  fo  conflituted,  that  both  the  flates  of  each 
pair  are  conceived  to  owe  their  original  to  one  and  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  grammatic  forms  by  which  thefc  pairs  of  flates  are 
denoted,  are  ufually  called  the  fame  tenfes,  adtive  and  paffive,  of 
one  and  the  fame  verb.  But  thefe  forms  not  only  reprefent  each 
pair  of  flates  as  exifling  at  the  fame  times,  but  likewife  as  the 
original  of  each  pair  is  owing  to  the  fame  principle*  For  if 
either  ft  ate  of  a  pair  is  conceived  to  refult  from  ability,  freedom 
from  contradiction,  determination  of  the  will,  compulfion  or  abfo - 
lute  necefjityy  which  are  the  flates  denoted  by  can,  may,  will , 
Jhall ,  muf,  the  other  flate  of  the  pair  is  conceived  to  refult  from 
the  fame  principle.  Hence  the  figns  can,  may,  will,  Jhall,  muft9 
are  equally  found  in  the  corrcfponding  adtive  and  paffive  tenfes 
of  the  fame  verb.  As  likewife  the  figns  have  and  bad  $  the 
firfl  of  which  refers  to  time  prefent,  the  fecond  to  time  part. 
But  although  each  pair  of  thefe  flates  is  conceived  to  cxifl  at 
the  fame  time,  and  to  have  its  original  from  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  yet  the  one  flate  of  a  pair  is  mofl  commonly  obferved  in 
one  objedt,  and  the  other  flate  in  another  objedt:  and  if  cither 
flate  of  a  pair  be  mentioned,  and  fome  other  objedt  be  con¬ 
fidered  as  in  the  correfponding  flate;  there  is  no occafion  to  men¬ 
tion  fuch  correfponding  flate  diredtly,  but  to  place  the  name  of 
the  objedt  with  fome  fign  or  notice  that  the  objedt  is  to  be  con¬ 
fidered  as  if  it  were  in  the  verbal  flate  correfponding  with  that 
which  is  mentioned.  That  (late  of  each  verbal  pair  which  ufu¬ 
ally  denotes  fome  effort,  that  in  a  large  fenfe  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  aCling,  is  only  confidered  as  tranfitive  in 
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grammar.  Every  fuch  ftate,  when  expreffed  by  a  verb,  may 
have  a  fubftantive  placed  in  immediate  dependence  upon  it;  and 
the  obi  eft  denoted  by  the  fubftantive  thus  placed,  is  confidered 
as  if  it  were  in  the  paflive  ftate  which  correfponds  with  the  ac¬ 
tive  ftatc  that  is  mentioned.  Thus  the  verbs  to  fee ,  to  read ,  are 
tranfitive  verbs:  and  in  the  expreflkms  to  fee  a  book — to  read  a 
book,  the  book  is  confidered  as  if  it  were  in,  the  Hates  fern  and  read, 
although  thefe  ftates  are  not  direftly  mentioned.  If  two  ob¬ 
jects  are  joined  by  placing  a  tranfitive  verb  between  their  names, 
the  mind  is  enabled  to  pafs  on  from  the  one  objeft:  to  the  other 
by  means  of  thefe  verbal  ftates.  As  in  a  man  feeing  a  book— a 
man  reading  a  book,  we  are  enabled  to  unite  the  man  feeing  with 
the  book  feen,  and  the  man  reading  with  tbe  book  read,  without 
mentioning  direftly  the  ftates  feen  and  read ;  and  fo  of  any  other 
inftance  of  the  ufe  of  a  tranfitive  verb.  Hence  this  fort  of  verb 
has  its  name  from  its  conveying  the  mind  by  a  kind  of  tranfition 
from  one  objed  to  another* 

But  many  ftates  which  may  be  conceived  to  be  begun,  end¬ 
ed,  or  repeated,  occafionally,  (and  which  arc  therefore  denoted 
by  verbs)  are  not  eafily  refolvable  into  pairs  correfponding  in  the 
manner  above-mentioned.  Such  as  the  ftates  to  be9  to  reft9  to 
Jleep9  to  grow,  to  fade ,  &c* 

For  they  either  imply  no  effort  exerted,  or  if  an  effort  is 
fuppofed,  it's  effed  is  the  ftate  itfelf  denoted  by  each  verb,  and 
not  a  correfponding  paflive  ftate.  Therefore  thefe  verbs  do  not 
admit  of  a  fubftantive  being  placed  in  immediate  dependence 
upon  one  of  them,  to  denote  an  objed  which  is  to  be  conceived 
as  in  a  correfponding  ftate.  And  if  one  of  them  is  placed  in 
dependence  upon  a  fubftantive,  the  objed  denoted  by  the  fub¬ 
ftantive  will  be  conceived  to  have  in  it  the  effed  of  the  ftate  itfelf; 
as  in  the  expreflions,  fucb  a  thing  beings  a  man  rejting—jleeptng9 
c  tree  growing—— fading,  ffence  thefe  ftates  do  not  carry  on  the 
mind  from  one  objed  to  another,  as  the  verbal  tranfitive  ftates 
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do ;  and  therefore  they  are  called  intranfitives :  and,  becaufo 
many  of  them  denote  dates  which  are  neither  dates  of  afting% 
nor  Suffering,  and  the  red  denote  dates  which  fcem  to  partake 
of  both  afting  and  Suffering,  the  grammarians  have  conlidered 
them  as  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  or  as  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  b.oth,  and  on  this  account  have  called  them  verbs  neuter . 


SECTION  XV. 

Of  the  voices  and  conjugation  of  verbs* 

THREE  fets  of  patterns,  form’d  to  comprehend 
The  fev’ral  variations  which  attend 
The  Englifli  verb,  in  forms  of  grammar  take 
The  name  of  voices ,  and  together  make 
A  conjugation,  which  each  form  will  give. 

That  verbs,  when  regular,  in  ufc  of  fpeech  receive. 

The  didindtion  of  verbs  by  the  manners  in  which  their 
grammatic  forms  are  compofed,  gives  occafion  to  what,  in 
grammar,  are  called  the  voices  of  the  verb;  and  thefe  voices 
taken  together  arc  called  a  conjugation.  The  voices  may  be 
confidered  as  three  in  the  Englifh  verb ;  and  may  be  called  the 
aftive,  pajjive,  and  the  middle  voice ,  For  the  forms  of  the  drd 
voice  mod  frequently  denote  fome  date  of  adtion  ;  thoft  of  the 
fecond,  fome  date  of  differing  or  padion ;  and  thofc  of  the  third, 
or  middle  voice,  on  fome  occadons,  dates  of  adtion,  and  on 
others,  dates  of  differing. 

The  forms  which  compofc  theft  voices  will  appear  at  large 
in  the  patterns  or  paradigms  of  the  conjugation  of  verbs  which 
will  be  given  in  what  follows. 
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One  Englifli  conjugation  may  fuffice. 

Since  the  formations  which  in  verbs  arife 
Of  different  ftrudhire,  no  proportion  bear 
To  thofe  which  form’d  by  ed  we  call  the  regular. 

On  the  three  voices,  we  the  names  beftow 
Of  aflive,  pajfive,  middle,  thence  to  (how 
The  gen’ral  nature  of  the  verbal  ftate 
Denoted  by  the  forms,  which  to  each  voice  relate. 

The  Englilh  verbs  may  be  reduced  to  one  regular  conjuga¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  termination  ed  is  ufed  in  the  paft  tenfes  j 
with  irregular  verbs,  reduced  to  five  clafles. 

As  to  the  voices,  any  verb  of  any  of  the  forms  of  the  firli  voice, 
is  faid  to  be  of  the  aftive  voice.  As  to  call,  1  call,  be  may  call,  are  of 
the  aftive  voice.  Any  verb  of  any  of  the  forms  of  the  fecond, 
is  of  the  paffive  voice ;  as  to  be  called— I  am  called— be  may  be 
called.  Any  verb  of  any  of  the  forms  of  the  laft,  is  of  the  middle 
voice  j  as  to  be  calling— I  am  calling— I  may  be  calling. 

Each  of  the  voices  confiffs  of  five  lets  of  forms,  called  moods. 
And  each  mood,  of  one  or  more  fets  of  forms,  called  tenfes. 
And  each  tenfe  of  every  mood,  but  the  infinitive,  of  two  num¬ 
bers  ;  and  each  number  confifts  of  three  forms,  called  perfons  > 
and  this  in  verbs  regular  or  irregular. 

SECTION  XVI. 

Of  the  moods  of  verbs . 

THESE  may  be  reduced  to  five,  the  indicative,  tbe  impera¬ 
tive,  tbe  potential,  tbe  fubjunttive,  and  tbe  infinitive. 

The  moods  are  intended  to  fhew  the  fame  verbal  Hate  under 

different  modifications,  without  having  rccourfc  to  any  words 

but 
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conceived  to  be  part  of  the 


verb  it- 


If  to  diftinguifli  verbal  ftates  we  mean. 

As  ftates  perceiv'd,  remember  d%  ex  for ef ten. 

Three  forms  infinitive  of  verbs  preftnt 

Exprefiions  to  accomplifti  fuch  Intent. 

And  ’tis  the  fame  diftindion,  which  creates 

Three  participial  forms,  as  names  of  verbal  ftates. 

The  infinitive  is  the  moft  Ample  of  the  moods.  For  of  its 
three  forms,  or  tenfes,  the  firft,  or  prefent,  exprefles  the  verbal 
ftate  as  it  is,  or  may  be,  the  objed  of  aduai  perception  $  the 
fecond,  or  paft  tenfe,  exprefles  the  ftate  as  it  is,  or  may  be,  the 
objed  of  memory  5  and  the  third,  or  future  tenfe,  exprefles  the 
ftate  as  it  is,  or  may  be,  the  objed  of  forefight,  as  to  call — to 

have  called _ to  be  about  to  call .  The  verb  in  theft  forms  is  much 

the  moft  frequently  ufed  in  an  objedivc  capacity. 

The  participles  may  be  confidered  as  other  forms  of  the  verb 
in  this  mood.  They  exprefs  the  ftate  as  adually  perceived,  re¬ 
membered,  or  fore  fee  n ;  as  calling— having  called— about  to  call  $ 
and  may  be  ufed  either  in  an  objedive  or  coalcfcent  capacity. 

Neither  the  infinitive  nor  participial  forms  of  the  Englifli  verb 
have  grammatic  diftindions  of  number  and  perfon,  nor  do  they 
give  the  diftindion  of  fubjed  and  predicate  to  a  feries  of  words 
in  which  one  of  them  is  concerned* 

To  all  the  forms  of  other  moods  we  give 
The  gen'ral  title  of  definitive  $ 

For,  in  conftrudion,  all  theft  forms  depend 
On  fubjeds,  and  define,  or  fix  the  end 
Of  the  exprefiions  us’d  to  bring  to  mind 
Theft  fubjeds;  into  which,  when  thus  defin'd, 

% 
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The  verb  conveys  it’s  chara&eriftic  ftate: 

And  affirmation  thus  becomes  compleat. 

The  other  moods  are  all  definitive  $  that  is  to  fay,  the  forms 
of  which  they  confift,  cannot  be  ufed  but  in  dependence  upon 
fome  fubjedt  exprefied  or  underftood,  and  that  fubjedfc  confidered 
as  fufficiently  afeertained  for  the  fpeaker’s  purpofe.  They  may 
be  conveniently  reduced  to  the  indicative ,  imperative ,  potential, 

and  fubjundtive . 

Th*  indicative  is  ufed  to  declare 
What  objedts  do  or  fuffer,  have,  or  are • 

The  indicative  mood  is  ufed  to  reprefent  fome  fubjeft,  the  ex- 
prejfion  whereof  is  afeertained ;  as  in  fome  ftate  of  being  which 
is  in  continuance ,  or  which  is  partly  or  intirely  over  \  before ,  or  at, 
or  after,  the  time  of  fpeaking. 

If  you  command,  or  exhortations  give. 

Or  would  entreat,  apply  th*  imperative . 

The  imperative  mood  is  ufed  to  reprefent  fome  ftate  of  being, 
which  the  fpeaker  fignifies  that  it  is  his  pleafure  or  defire  fome 
objedt  (hall  be  placed  in. 

On  power ,  leave ,  duly ,  will what  ftate  foe  cr 
Depends,  to  the  pontential  you  refer. 

The  potential  mood  is  ufed  to  reprefent  fome  fubjetf,  the  ex- 
preffion  whereof  is  afeertained ,  as  capable  or  free  from .  impedi¬ 
ment ,  or  under  the  neceffity  of  being  in  fome  ftate.  Or  as  itfelf  re¬ 
folding  or  inclining ,  or  as  fome  way  under  obligation ,  or  compul- 
fion ,  to  be  in  fome  ftate. 

But  fates  fuppos’d,  or  otherwife  if  made. 

Contingent ,  call  for  the  fubjunfiivd  s  aid. 

The 
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The  fubjundive  mood  is  ufed  to  reprefent  feme  fubjeS,  the  rx- 
prefjion  whereof  is  afeertained%  as  in  fome  contingent  ft  ate,  in 
confequence  of  the  dependence  which  the  fubjed  and  ftate  have 
upon  what  muft  be  expreffed  by  fome  other  claufc. 

SECTION  XVII. 

Of  the  tenfes  of  verbs . 

THOSE  of  the  infinitive  mood  have  been  already  deferibed, 
as  likewife  the  participles,  which  may  be  confidered  as 
another  fet  of  tenfes  of  the  infinitive  mood. 

The  tenfes  of  the  definitive  moods  relate  to  time,  as  the  periods 
of  it  are  diftinguhhed  into  paft ,  prefent  and  to  come ,  by  the  ad 
of  fpeaking.  For  the  prefent ,  to  which  the  pafi  and  future  are 
referred,  as  denoted  by  thefe  tenfes,  is  always  determined  by  the 
ad  of  fpeaking  the  words  of  the  fentences  in  which  thefe  tenfes 
are  ufed.  Thefe  periods  are  therefore  continually  fhifting,  for 
no  two  fentences  can  be  fpoke  at  the  fame  inftant  of  time  $  fo 
that  if  the  precife  prefent,  to  which  they  arc  referred,  is  not  de¬ 
termined  by  adual  fpeaking,  it  muft  be  written  down  as  in  the 
dates  of  letters,  deeds,  &c. 

The  fev’rai  tenfes  of  each  finite  mood. 

When  us’d  in  fimplc  fentences,  include 
Time  in  their  meaning,  as  we  eftimate 
It’s  periods  from  a  tranfient  prefent  ftate. 

For  no  fix'd  point  by  any  tenfe  is  (hown. 

But  with  the  time  of  fpeaking  all  flow  onu 

Time  thus  diftinguifti’d  in  three  fcv’ral  pair* 

Of  tenfe  in  th’  indicative  appears. 

To  prefent  time ,  there  is  a  reference 
Both  in  the  prefent  and  the  perfett  tenfe . 


Tb'  im- 
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fb*  imptrfeft ,  and  pluperfects  both  affumc 

Paft  time ;  and  both  the  futures  time  to  com. 

The  fir  ft  of  ev’ry  pair  unfinijti d fleeter 

Denotes,  the  latter  fhews  it  as  compkat. 

The  tenfes  of  the  indicative  mood  are  fix,  via.  the  prefent, 
the  firft:,  and  fecond  preterite,  the  pluperfoft,  and  die  firft,  ofid 
fecond  future. 

The  prefent  and  fecond  preterite,  both  relate  to  die  rime  <rf 
fpeaking.  The  prefent  exprefies  the  date  as  then  in  conti¬ 
nuance,  and  the  fecond  preterite,  fo  far  as  it  is  then  over  5  ns  t 
call9  l  have  called. 

The  firft  preterite  and  pluperfeQ,  both  relate  to  rime  pre¬ 
ceding  the  time  of  fpeaking.  The  firft  preterite  exprefies  the 
ftate  either  as  in  continuance  at  that  preceding  time,  or  as  over  at 
the  time  of  fpeaking,  or  as  in  continuance,  but  not  a&ually  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  fo,  at  any  time,  and  therefore  is  an  indefinite  tenfc  5 
as  be  fpoke  a  long  time9  be  fpoke  the  word,  if  be  fpoke  be  would 
be  blamed%  lex  if  be  were  to  Jpeakt  ficc. 

The  prefent  and  firft  preterite  have  each  of  them  a  double 
form.  The  forms  without  any  prefixed  fign  are  ufed  in  com¬ 
mon  affirmative  claufes.  The  forms  by  do  and  did  are  ufod  in 
negative  and  interrogative  claufes,  or  when  it  is  intended  to  add 
emphafis  to  an  aflertion;  as,  many  people  talk  of  things  which 
they  do  not  well  confider }  I  did  not  forefee  what  is  now  come  to 
pafs ;  do  you  go  to-morrow  ?  did  you  go  yejlerday  t  I  do  ajfure 
you  that  things  are  as  I  tell  you  5  they  did  give  tins  accounts  al¬ 
though  they  now  deny  it. 

The  pluperfect  exprefles  the  ftate  as  preceding  fbme  period 
which  itfelf  precedes  the  time  of  fpeaking  $  as  I  bad  read  half  of 
the  book  before  you  came. 
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The  firft  and  fecond  futures  both  relate  to  time  fucceeding 
the  time  of  fpeaking.  The  firft  exprefies  the  ftate  as  in  conti¬ 
nuance,  and  the  fecond  fo  far  as  it  is  over  at  that  time ;  as  I  flail 
read  tbe  book ,  I  flail  have  read  half  of  the  book  by  to-morrow  night. 

There  are  two  forms  of  each  of  the  Englifh  future  tenfes  j 
the  one  form  by  will,  and  the  other  by  flail* 

Will  denotes  a  ftate  which  the  perfon  whofe  thoughts  are  de¬ 
clared  or  afked  determines  concerning  himfclf :  but  a  ftate 
which  he  forefees,  hopes,  fears,  believes,  or  is  told  concerning 

other  objects. 

Shall  denotes  a  ftate  which  the  perfon  whole  thoughts  are 
declared  or  afked  forefees*  hopes*  fears*  believes,  or  is  told 
concerning  himfelf :  but  a  ftate  which  he  determines  conceco#* 
ing  other  obje&s. 

In  fimple  fentences  ufed  on  ordinary  occafions,  if  no  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  the  perfon  whofe  thoughts  arc  declared,  thefe 
thoughts  are  conceived  to  be  thole,  of  the  fpeaker,.  i.  t.  of  the 
lingular  or  plural  obje<a  which  bears  the  firft  perfon.  So  that 
the  exprefiions  I  will  go— —we  will  go r  are  equivalent  to  I  or  we 
who  J peak  determine  to  go ;  but  I  flail  go — we  flail  go ,  are  equi¬ 
valent  to  I  or  we  who  fpeak  forefee  our  going . 

But  you — he — they  will  go,  are  exprefiions  equivalent  to  I  or 
we  who  /peak,  forefee  your — bis — their  going.  And  you — be— they 
flail  go y  are  equivalent  to  1  or  we  who  fpeak*  determine  your 
—bis — their  going . 

In  compound  fentences,  if  the  words  it  is  determined — decreed 
— ordained ,  or  other  words  of  like  import,. be  a&ually  mentioned, 
and  the  fentence  which  contains  the  future  ftate  depends  on  fuch 
words,  flail  is  ufed ;  as  it  is  determined— ordained,  &c.  that  I— 
you— be— we— they  flail  go.  ^ 
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In  poetic  or  fublime  language,  the  words  it  is  irrevocably  or¬ 
dained- decreed,  or  words  of  the  like  import,  are  frequently  left 
to  be  underftood  from  the  nature  of  the  ftile  and  fubjcd.  Thus 
in  Mr.  Addifon’s  Cato,  but  tbcu  Jhalt  fourijh  in  immortal  youth, 
i.  e.  it  is  irrevocably  decreed  that  tbou  (o  foul)  Jhalt  JiouriJh,  See . 

In  compound  fentences,  if  a  perfbn  is  reprefented  as  de¬ 
termining  his  own  future  flate,  "will  is  ufed.  But  if  the  future 
Hate  of  other  objeSs,  /ball  is  ufed. 

As  I  refolve— determine— that  1  -will,  you  refolye— determine 
that  you  -will  go-,  be  refolves — determines  that  be  will  go-,  and  fb 
we  that  we  will— you  that  you  will— they  that  they  will  go :  but 
I  refolve— determine  that  you- be- they  Jhall  go,  you  refolve— de¬ 
termine  that— be— they  Jhall  go }  be  refolves- determines  that 

1 — you — we — they  Jhall  go. 

But  in  compound  fentences,  if  a  perfbn  is  reprefented  as  fbre- 
feen,  believing,  hoping,  fearing  his  own  future,  flate,  Jhall  is 
ufed ;  if  the  future  flate  of  other  objefts,  will  is  ufed.  As  / 
forefee— believe— hope— fear  that  1  Jhall,  we  that  we  Jhall,  tbou  that 
tbou  Jhalt,  be  that  be  Jhall,  you  that  you  Jhall,  they  that  they  Jhall  go. 

But  I  forefet — believe,  &c.  that  you— be— they  will  go,  you 
forefee,  &c.  that  I— be — they  will  go,  be  forefees  tbat  I— you — we 

_ they  will  go.  Hence  thefe  rules  arife  for  the  confiftent  applies- 

tion  of  will  and  Jhall , 

If  the  perfon  who  is  reprefented  as  declaring  a  future  flate, 
or  as  having  his  thoughts  declared,  or  as  required  to  declare  them 
in  anfwer  to  a  queflion,  is  both  himftlf  in  the  Jlate  9  and  determines 
it*  or  is  neither  in  the  Jlate9  nor  determines  it9  will  is  ufed*  Hut 
if  the  perfon  who  is  reprefented  as  declaring  a  future  flate,  or  as 
having  his  thoughts  declared,  or  as  required  to  declare  them,  is 
either  in  the  Jlate ,  but  does  not  determine  it$  or  determines  the  Jlate , 
but  is  not  in  it9  shall  is  ufed* 
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This  fubjedt  is  more  largely  treated  of.  Book  IV.  Scft.  XIL 
of  the  fpcculativc  part  of  this  work. 

The  fpeaker’s  prefent  purpofe,  who  exhorts 

Begs  or  commands,  th*  imperative  imports. 

The  imperative  mood  has  only  one  tenfc  j  and  this  tenfe  is 
only  capable  of  depending  upon  the  fpeaker ;  bcoafe  it  cx~ 
pre fifes  what  be  requires  to  be,  yet  the  name  of  the  fpeaker  is 
not  diredUy  mentioned,  but  underAood  of  courfe.  For  go  you, 
if  exprefled  at  length,  is,  I  require  that  you  go  -,  and  fo  of  any 
other  inflancc.  As  this  tenfe  expreffes  what  the  fpeaker  requires 
at  the  time  when  he  fpeaks,  it  is  a  prefent  tenfe* 

The  dates  of  power,  leave ,  duty,  will *  include 
Four  difFrent  forms  in  the  potential  mood. 

Can,  may,  Jhall,  will,  thefe  fcv’ral  ftates  exprefs* 

When  more  confirm’d:  could,  might,  Jhould,  would,  when  lefk 
And  rank’d  with  thefe,  a  form  by  muji  appears,. 

Which  ftates  of  fisdd  necejfty  declares. 

The  tenfes  of  the  potential  mood  are  of  a  complex  nature* 
the  figns  can,  may,  muf,  could,  might ,  would t  jhould >  exprefs 
ftates  all  of  which  equally  relate  to  prefent  or  future  time,  as 
j  can— may — muji— could— might— would — ’jhould  do  this— ‘new 

_ to-morrow — next  year.  And  all  of  them,  but  can,  may  likewifc 

relate  to  paft  time ;  as  I  may — tnuJU — could — might— would— Jhould 
have  done  this  yejlerday.  Hence  the  form  of  the  verb  that  dc^ 
pends  upon  fomc  of  thefe  figns  diredts  us  in  fome  meafurc  to 
the  time :  for  the  form  do  in  the  examples  above  fhews  the  ftatc 
of  doing ?  as  in  continuance,  and  have  done ,  fhews  it  as  over 
partly  or  intirely.  Now  what  is  over  can  no  ways  be  affedted 
by  any  prefent  date  of  power,  fuch  as  is  denoted  by  can,  except 
in  queftions  and  fuppofitions,  therefore  the  pad  form,  have  done, 
docs  not  take  can  before  it,  unlefs  by  way  of  queflion  or  fup- 
pofition  ;  as,  is  it  pojfible  that  be  can  have  been  fo  indifereet  ?  But 
it  may  imply  no  prefent  contradidlion  to  fopfofe  a  fate  as  over, 

and 
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mm!  therefor*  may  is  united  in  dired  affirmation  with  baot  Jme  % 
and  this  form  relates  to  a  prefent  fuppofition  concerning  time  pan  | 
as  they  may  have  dam  Jo  or  Jo.  The  ftates  denoted  by  muft,  could, 
might,  would,  Jhould,  may  be  ftates  either  merely  remembered  to  have 
been  ftates  of  necejfity — power— freedom  from  contradiaion,  wsU, or 
obligation,  or  ftates  actually  perceived,  which  are  capable  of  bang 
ftates  of  necejity,  power,  &c.  and  therefore  thefe  figns  may  equally 
affed  ftates  which  are  over  or  in  being,  or  unbegun,  and  hence  the 
time  to  which  thefe  forms  relate  is  not  dir*<tly  afeertoined  by 
the  forms  themfelves  j  and  on  this  account  other  word?,  fucb 
as  adverbs  of  time,  or  fomc  other  fentence  which  ^fcertaips  the 
time,  arc  almoft  conftantly  connected  with  claufes  that  hare 
thefe  indefinite  forms  of  the  potential  mood  in  them?  as,  leouU 
do  this  formerly,  but  cannot  now,  I  would  have 
point  hereafter,  if  it  bad  been  thought  neceffary.  This  fubjed  is 
Vonfidered  at  large.  Book  IV.  Soft.  X.  XI  XII.  of  ffio  fp^ula. 
tive  part.  Should  and  would  are  ufed  with  the  hke  diftmaion* 

that  fall  and  will  arc  ufed  with. 


Of  the  fpbjun&re  mood  though  you  perceive 
Some  forms  which  differ  from  th’  indicative 
Both  in  the  prefent  and  the  preter  tenfe. 

The  moods  are  yet  equivalent  in  fenfe, 

The  forms  of  the  fubjunCtive  mood  are  always  ufed  ip  claufea 
which  depend  upon  feme  indefinite *  fuch  as  wbofoever,  what, 
fever  j  or  upon  feme  conditional  or  conceffive  conjunction,  fuch 
a*  if,  provided,  unlefs,  though,  although,  notwithf  ending  ■,  fethat 
the  ftates  denoted  by  this  mood  always  imply  feoae  contingency, 
or  fomc  circumftance  of  uncertainty.  Vet  as  they  have  not 
this  power  in  themfelves,  hut  receive  it  from  the  words  00  which 
they  depend,  the  forms  of  the  indicative  mood  may  be  made  to 
receive  the  feme  power,  by  depending  on  indefinites,  or  con¬ 
ceffive,  or  conditional  conjunctions  i  and  of  confequenc*  die  one 

mood  or  the  other  may  be  made  to  anfwer  the  feme  purpofe. 

Thus- 
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Thus  the  expreffions*  wbofoever  be  be  that  faid  fo,  and  wbofoever 
be  is  that  faid  fo,  arc  equivalent;  as  likewife  although  I  be 
miftaken,  and  although  I  am  miftaken  ;  and  fo  of  other  in  fiances. 


SECTION  XVIII. 

Of  the  numbers  and  perfons  of  verbs. 

NUMBER  and  perfon  which  in  verbs  appear  -1 

Of  forms  definitive,  ferve  to  refer  > 

To  objeds  which  the  like  diftindions  bear.  ' 

Thefe  are  different  terminations  given  to  feveral  forms  of  the 
definitive  tenfes,  in  order  to  fhew  what  number  and  perfon  the 
capital  object  bears  in  the  fubjed  on  which  the  definitive  verb 
depends.  But  this  is  fhewn,  in  objeds  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
perfons  both  of  the  fingular  and  plural  number,  by  ufing,  in 
Englifh,  the  pronouns  of  the  firft  and  fecond  perfon  ;  a si  call, 
tbou  calleft ,  we  call,  ye  or  you  call:  and  with  verbs  of  the  third 
perfon,  either  the  pronouns  be,  Jbe ,  it,  or  they,  are  adually 
mentioned,  or  the  fingular  or  plural  name  of  fome  objed  is 
mentioned  without  any  pronoun.  And  this  omiflion  of  the 
pronoun  (hews  that  the  objed  to  which  the  verb  is  applied,  is 
of  the  third  perfon ;  as  be  called ,  they  called,  James  called,  the 
boys  called ,  are  expreffions  which  equally  fhew  that  the  objeds 
to  which  the  definitive  verbs  are  applied,  are  of  the  third  perfon, 
whilft  the  names  themfelves  determine  the  number.  So  that 
difference  of  termination  in  the  perfons  and  numbers  of  Englifh 
verbs,  is  not  of  abfolute  neceffity.  Hence  the  firft  perfon 
fingular,  and  the  three  perfons  plural,  have  the  fame  termi¬ 
nation  in  almoft  all  the  Englifh  verbs;  as  7 — we — you — they  call. 
What  is  hitherto  faid  of  the  diftindion  of  number  and  perfon 
in  verbs,  relates  to  the  indicative  and  potential  moods  ;  for  the 
fubj  undive  forms  have  little  or  no  variety  of  termination  of 
number  or  perfon. 
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The  imperative  forms  of  the  English  verb  are  all  of  thc/fis- 
cond  perfon  fingular  or  plural.  For  they  all  contain  an  expret 
fion  of  a  {late  that  the  objedt  is  required  to  be  in,  to  which  a 
command,  or  entreaty,  or  exhortation,  is  addreffed.  This  objedt 
is  the  objetf  fpoken  to,  and  of  confequence  is  always  of  the  fe- 
cond  perfon,  and  therefore  the  verbal  form  which  expreffes  the 
ftate  of  the  fecond  perfon,  mud  itfelf  be  of  the  fecond  perfon. 
But  the  fpeakcr  may  addrefs  an  exhortation  to  himfelf,  or  to 
himfelf  and  others.  If  he  does  thus ;  himfelf,  or  himfelf  and 
others,  fupport  two  perfon s,  viz.  that  of  the  objeft  [peaking,  and 
that  of  the  objeft  fpoken  to.  When  this  inftance  occurs,  the  fign 
let  is  applied  to  the  objedt  as  fpoken  to,  i.  e.  to  the  objedt  as  it  is  of 
the  fecond  perfon.  This  fign  is  confidered  as  a  verb  tranfitive,  and 
the  name  of  the  objedt,  confidered  as  of  the  firft  perfon,  follows 
the  verb  in  the  accufative  cafe  ;  as  let  me,  let  us ;  and  the  verb 
which  expreffes  the  ftate  of  the  fame  objedt,  confidered  as  of  the 
firft  perfon,  follows  its  name ;  as  let  me  confider ,  let  us  conjider .  If 
the  command,  entreaty,  or  exhortation,  is  conceived  to  be  of 
fuch  a  nature,  that  the  perfon  fpoken  to  is  to  procure  an  objedt  of 
the  third  perfon  to  be  in  fome  verbal  ftate,  the  fign  let  is 
applied  to  the  perfon  fpoken  to,  and  the  name  of  the  objedt  of 
the  third  perfon  in  the  accufative  cafe  follows  let ;  as  let  him,  let 
them,  let  the  man ;  and  the  verb  which  expreffes  the  ftate  of 
this  objedt  of  the  third  perfon,  follows  its  name  3  as  let  him 
confider ,  let  them  confider ,  let  the  man  confider .  But  if  the  verbal 
ftate,  to  which  the  command,  entreaty,  or  exhortation,  has  re- 
fpedt,  is  a  ftate  that  the  objedt  to  which  the  command,  «>- 
treaty,  or  exhortation,  is  addreffed,  is  only  itfelf  to  be  in,  there 
is  no  need  of  the  fign  let ,  but  it  is  fufficient  to  name  the  verb 
which  expreffes  the  ftate,  as  applied  to  the  name  of  the  fecond 
perfon  in  the  nominative  or  vocative  cafe  $  as  do  you  conjider,  o,Jir, 
confider  j  or  to  leave  thianame  to  be  fupplied  by  the  demonftra~ 
tive  circumftance  of  actually  addreffing  the  words  of  the  com¬ 
mand,  entreaty,  or  exhortation  j  as  when  the  fpeaker  looks,  at 
the  perfon  fpoken  to,  and  fays,  confider  or  remember  ^  and  fb  of 
other  inftanccs.  SECTION 
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Of  the  manner  of  compojing  the  feveral  gram  mask 

forms  of  the  Englifb  verbs. 

THE  compofition  of  thefe  Forms  is  effefted,  partly  by  osr* 
tain  variations  of  the  laft  fyllables,  and  partly  by  pre¬ 
fixing  other  verbal  forms  as  figns  to  fome  of  the  tenfes. 

The  figns  are  the  fame  in  the  lame  mood  and  tenfe  in  the 
fame  voice  of  every  verb.  So  that  if  they  are  well  obferved 
and  remembered  in  any  one  verb,  they  may  be  ealily  applied  to 
any  other. 


The  verb  to  have  is  the  moll  Ample  of  all  the  Englilh  verbs. 
And  the  verb  to  be  is  the  moft  irregular.  Moll  of  the  forms  of 
thefe  two  verbs  are  ufed  as  figns  of  the  tenfes  of  the  other 
verbs,  fo  that  when  thefe  forms  are  known,  together  with 
two,  three,  or,  at  moft,  four  forms  of  any  other  verb,  the 
conjugation  of  the  other  verb  is  alio  known  through  all  its 
voices.  Thefe  two  verbs  may  therefore  be  confidered  as 
auxiliars  to  all  the  reft  in  Englilh,  as  the  verbs  which  corre- 
fpond  with  thefe  are  confidered,  in  all  or  moft  of  the  languages 
of  Europe.  The  learner  muft,  of  confequence,  make  him- 
fclf  perfedly  acquainted  with  thefe  two  verbs,  before  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  compofe  the  forms  of  any  other  verb  through  its  fcve- 
ral  voices :  and  on  this  account  thefe  aoxiliar  verbs  are  in&rted 


in  the  firft  place. 

The  manner  of  conjugating  the  verb  to  beve. 
Indicative  Mood. 

Prefect  Tenle.  f  hath 
Sing.  1  have  thou  haft  be  hat 

Plur.  we  have  *"  have  they  have 

you 

Firft 
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Firft  Preterite. 


Sing,  /had 

Plur.  We  had 

Thou  hadft 

You  had 

He  had 

They  had 

Sing.  1  have  had 
Plur.  We  have  had 

Second  Preterite. 

Thou  baft  had 

You  have  had 

^batb 

He  bos  had 

They  have  had 

Pluperfeft. 

Sing.  I  had  had 

Plur.  We  had  had 

Thou  hadft  had 

You  had  had 

He  bad  hoA 

They  bad  had 

Firft  Future. 

teb  \hJhaU  k 
.S  [imU 

vrboupsu  haye 
\Tbou  wilt 

1  {5£f 

f  Youjbatt  h 
\Tou-wiU 

Second  Future. 

i\i^Siavehad 

5  JJ" have  had 

l  Tbou  wilt 

tmjbatt  bave^aA 
\HewiU 

£  {7etmbaM 

i  <  ~  J  •„  have  had 
l  You  will 

\Tbey  will 

Imperative  Mood. 


Sing.  Let  me  have 
Plur.  Let  us  have 


Have  tbou 
Have  you 

Ddd 


Let  him  have 
Let  them  have 


PoTEW 


Plur. 


bJO 

c 

CO 


,+  a  practica: 

Potential  Mood. 

Prcfent  Tenfc. 

r  I  may  t 

r  Tbou  may  ft  c 

\  I  can  have  i 

Tbou  carft  have  < 

L I  muft  1 

L  Tbou  muft  l 

r  We  may  < 

-  You  may  r 

J  We  can  have  J 

J  You  can  have  < 

iWe  muft  1 

l  You  muft  L 

f  I  might 

u>J  I  could  h 

•J  1 1JSonU  have 

L I  would 

{We  might 
I  We  could  , 

4  We Jhould  haVC 
We  would 


I 

1 


Firft  Indefinite. 

[Tbou  migbtjl 
|  Thou  couldjl  , 
Thou  JJjouldJt  aVC 
Tbou  wouldjl 

{You  might 
j  Tou  could  , 

1  You  Jhould  haVC 
'\JYou  would 

The  Preterite. 


CO 


f  1  might 


Second  Indefinite. 
\  Thou  might  ft 


can 

muft 


have 


r  I  may  f 

‘  Tbou  mayft  e 

}  1  can  have  had  < 

Tbou  canft  have  had  < 

Ljmift  l 

.  Tbou  muft  l 

r  We  may  < 

r  You  may  r 

<  We  can  have  had  \ 

You  can  have  had  < 

v  We  muft  1 

L  You  muft  l 

[He  might 
J  He  could  , 

<  He  Jhould  have 
JHe  would 

f  They  might 
'  They  could  . 
j  Hey  Jhould  DaVe 
\jThey  would 


rHe  may 


l-  They  muft 


He  might 


tV/fthuve had  -! 2“ Cff,nb<nx had<j ™”u,d..bave had 
S  , I  Jhould  '  " 

L  I  would 


1  Tbou  Jhouldft 
{.Thou  wouldft 


He  Jhould 
He  would 


Plur. 
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t-  j 

3  *S 

s 


j 'We  might 
!  We  could 
We  jhould 
We  would 


have  had- 


You  might 


[Thy  might 


Tou  c°uU,,bavc had] 


You  Jhould 
.You  w oulcf 


j  "They  Jhould 
{They  would 


Subjunctive  Mood,  If 

Sing.  I  have  Thou  have  He  have 

Plur.  We  have  Thou  have  They  have 

Firft  Preterite,  as  in  the  In  d  i  cative. 

Second  Preterite. 

Sing.  I  have  had  Thou  have  had  He  have  had 

Plur.  We  have  had  You  have  had  They  have  had 

The  reft,  as  in  the  Indicative. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Pref.  To  have — Pret.  To  have  had — Put.  To  be  about  to  have. 

Participle  prefent.  Having — Participle  paft.  Having  had. 

Participle  future.  Being  about  to  have. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  on  this  verb  thus  conjugated,  that  fo  much 
of  the  feveral  forms  as  is  printed  in  Italicks,  remains  the  lame 
in  every  verb  of  the  active  voice.  For  the  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  verb  to  bave9  and  other  verbs  of  the  adtive  voice,  is, 
that  one  of  the  roots  of  fome  other  verb  is  ufed  inftead  of  the 
roots  have,  hady  and  having ,  in  the  feveral  tenfes  in  which  thefe 
roots  appear  in  the  Roman  characters. 

The  form  •f'  hath  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  has  on  any  folemn 
occafion,  fuch  as  a  fermon,  or  wherefoever  it  is  intended  to  imitate 

D  d  d  2  the 
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the  ftile  of  the  Scriptures  j  but  on  other  occafions,  bat  is  to  be 
ufcd. 

f  Ye  may  be  alfo  ufcd  inftead  of  you  on  any  occafion  of  like  na¬ 
ture  with  the  former  $  but  you  is  to  be  ufed  on  other  occafions. 

Any  name  of  the  Angular  number  reprefenting  an  objed  nei¬ 
ther  fpeaking  and  naming  itfclf,  nor  an  objed  to  which  the  fen- 
tence  is  addrefied,  may  be  fubftituted  inftead  of  be  in  the  third 
perfon  fingular  of  the  verb.  And  any  name  of  the  plural  num¬ 
ber  reprefenting  an  objed  in  the  circumftanccs  above-mentioned, 
may  be  fubftituted  inftead  of  they. 

The  forms,  to  be  abouty  being  about ,  which  are  fet  down  in  the 
future  of  the  infinitive  mood,  and  in  the  future  participle,  are 
little  ufed  at  prefcnt ;  for  the  participle  going  is  now  commonly 
fubftituted  inftead  of  about ;  as,  to  be  going  to  have,  being  going 
to  have.  But  this  is  only  in  the  language  of  convention. 

It  is  almoft  unneceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  whole  prefent  tenfe 
of  the  indicative  mood  of  this  verb  conftitutes  the  figns  of  the 
fecond  preterite ;  and  that  the  firft  preterite  conftitutes  thofe  of 
the  pluperfed,  and  the  firft  future  thofe  of  the  fecond  future. 
And  fo  in  the  potential  mood,  the  prefent  tenfe  becomes  the  figns 
of  the  preterite,  and  the  whole  firft  indefinite  becomes  the  figns. 
of  the  fecond  indefinite. 

The  manner  of  conjugating  the  verb  to  be- 

Indicative  Mood. 

Prefcnt  Tenfe. 

Sing.  I  am  Thou  art  He  is 

Plur.  Wc  are  You  are  They  are 


Firft 
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Firft  Preterite. 


Sing.  I  was 

Then  waft 

He  wa» 

Plur.  We  were 

You  were 

They  were 

Sing.  I  have  been 

Second  Preterite. 

Thou  baft  been 

•J*  hath 

He  has  been 

Plur.  Weitfwbeen 

You  have  been 

They  have  "been 

Pluperfed. 

Sing.  I  bad  been 

Thou  badjl  been 

He  bad  been 

Plur.  We  bad  been 

You  bad  been 

They  bad  been 

Firft  Future. 

if  is'* 

J™ou>£  be 
jThou  wik 

CH cfiall. 

1  He  will 

1  REST  *• 

yioajball. 

(.You  will 

tTh  efflaH 
\Thcy  will 

Seccood  Future. 

If  \J^rnkm'xm 

f  Thou  (halt .  v  f  He  (hall ,  . 

{  Thou&*™been  lH twill*™ 

1  {  WeS^  bccn  {  YouWtfW  becn 

CTh  cyjhall,  , 

{Th tywillbavebeea 

Imperative  Moon. 

Sing.  J>/  me  be 

be  tbou 

Let  him  be 

Plur.  Let  us  be 

be  you 

Let  them  be 

2 

Potim- 

Plpr. 
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Potential  Mood* 
Prcfent  Tenfc* 


.  1 

-I  may  < 

-  Thou  mayjl  C 

r 

I  can  be  -j 

J  Thou  canjl  be  < 

<*>  1 

[-1  mujl  1 

LThou  mujl  l 

.  1 

rWc  may  1 

r  Yqu  may  f 

5] 

!  We  can  be  ] 

j  You  can  be  \ 

0.  | 

L  We  mujl  '  1 

LYou  mujl  * 

He  may 
He  can  be 
He  mvft 


ri  might 
tob !  I  could 
•«§  j  I  Jhould 
Li  would 


be 


fWe  might 
j  We  could  , 
We  Jhould 
We  would 


Firft  Indefinite* 

f  Thou  migbtjl 
J  Thou  couldjl  . 

J  Thou  JhouldJl 
LThou  wouldjl 

fYou  might 
J  You  could  , 
You  Jhould  C 
You  would 

The  Preterite. 


wj 

*1  may  r 

■  Thou  mayjl  r 

1  can  have  been  < 

|  Thou  canjl  have  been< 

"» 1 

» 1  mujl  1 

LThouflw^  L 

C  1 

'■We  may  t 

‘You  may  r9 

E 

|  We  can  have  been  < 

|  You  can  have  been  <  ' 

N 

LWe  mujl  1 

LYou  mujl  *•' 

Second  Indefinite* 

pie  might 
J  He  could  . 
j  He  Jhould 
LHe  would 

fThcy  might 
j  They  could  . 
1  They  Jhould 
IThey  would 


f  He  may 
e  can 
e  mufi 


JI  might 
I  .have  been 


£3  j  \  Jhould 
L I  would 


iThou  might  ft  rHe  might 

Thou  He  fJhi  h™  b““ 

Thou  wouldjl  L  He  would 

Plur. 
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rWe  might 
ii  \  We  could 


rYou  might 
\  You  could 


fThcy  might 

™ey  i— 

The  yjbould 

_ _  They  tro#Zi 


Subjunctive  Mood. 

Prefent  Tcnfe.  JJf 

Sing.  I  be  Thou  beeft  He  be 

Plur.  We  be  You  be  They  be 


Sing.  I  were 
Plur.  Wc  were 


Firft:  Preterite. 

Thou  wert  He  were 

You  were  They  were 


Second  Preterite. 

Sing.  I  have  been— Thou  have  been — He  have  been. 

The  reft  of  the  mood  the  fame  as  the  Indicative. 


Infinitive  Mood. 

Pref.  To  be — Preterite.  7* o  have  been — Future.  To  be  about  to  be. 


Participles. 

Pref.  Being— Preterite.  Having  been— Future.  Being  about  to  oc. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  the  figns  of  every  mood  and  tenfe 
of  the  verb  to  be,  arc  exa&ly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  every  a&ive 
verb :  and  that  there  is  no  other  difference  (except  in  the  two 
firft  tenfes  of  the  indicative  mood,  and  in  the  fubjundtivc)  between 

the  verbs  to  have  and  to  be,  but  this,  viz.  that  in  all  the  compound 

tenfes 
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tenfes  of  the  former,  where  have,  depends  upon  the  figns  ;  be  in 
the  latter  depends  upon  the  fame  figns-,  and  where  bad  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  figns  of  the  former,  been  depends  upon  the  fame 
figns  of  the  latter ;  and  where  having  is  ufed  in  the  former,  being 
is  ufed  in  the  latter.  So  that  in  the  verb  to  be,  one  whole  tenfe 
does  not  become  the  figns  of  another  tenfe,  as  happened  in  the 
verb  to  have :  but  fo  much  only  of  each  tenfe  of  to  have  as  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  fign  (and  is  therefore  printed  in  Italicks)  remains  with 
the  fame  tenfe  of  to  be . 

The  whole  of  the  forms  of  this  verb,  when  thus  conjugated, 
become  themfelves  the  figns  of  the  feveral  tenfes  of  the  pafiive 
and  middle  voice  of  the  Englifh  verb,  by  a  method  of  proceeding 
which  will  quickly  appear  by  examples. 

SECTION  XX. 

Of  the  roots  of  Englifh  verbs • 

BEFORE  the  other  verbs  can  be  conjugated,  we  muft 
know  the  capital  or  principal  forms  of  each  verb,  which 
are  one  or  other  of  them  to  be  joined  with  the  figns  in  all  the 
compound  tenfes,  and  two  of  which  themfelves  form  the  prefent 
and  firft  preterite  of  the  indicative  mood  in  the  adtive  voice.  Thefe 
forms  arc  four  in  each  verb,  and  are  called  the  roots  of  the  verb , 
and  contain  all  the  varieties  of  termination  which  the  Englifii 
verb  admits  of,  except  thofe  of  the  perfons  in  the  prefent  and  firft 
preterite  of  the  indicative  mood. 

Three  of  thefe  roots  are  found  in  the  firft  perfons  Angular  of 
the  three  firft  tenfes  of  the  indicative  mood,  when  thefe  perfons 
of  the  two  firft  tenfes  are  confidered  without  the  pronoun  /,  and 
that  of  the  third  tenfe  without  the  pronoun  and  the  fign  have . 
Thus  in  the  verb  to  call ,  the  firft  perfons  of  the  three  firft  tenies 
arc,  I  call,  I  called,  J  have  called .  Therefore  the  three  roots  of 

this 
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.  • 

this  verb  are  call \  called,  called \  and  if  to  thefe  we  add  calling, have 
all  the  varieties  of  termination  which  this  verb,  admits  of,  except 
in  the  fecond  and  third  perfons  fingular  of  the  prefent,  and  the 
fecond  perfon  fingular  of  the  firfi  preterite  of  the  indicative  mood. 
Two  of  the  firfi  three  roots  are  the  fame  words  in  this  verb,  viz. 
called,  called,  and  are  formed  by  adding  the  fyllable  ed  to  the  firfi 
root  call  j  and  the  fourth  root  is  likewife  formed  from  the  firfi  by 
adding  the  fyllable  ing,  as  call,  calling .  This  manner  of  forming 
the  roots  of  the  verb  may  be  confidcred  as  the  regular  manner? 
becaufe  fo  very  many  of  the  verbs  obferve  it. 

If  a  verb  ends  in  a  filent  (?),  as  to  place ,  to  grace,  the  two 
following  roots  are  formed  by  adding  only  a  ( d ),  and  not  the  fylla¬ 
ble  (ed)  to  the  firfi  root;  as  place ,  placed ;  grace ,  graced.  For  the 
filent  (e)  becomes  vocal  when  the  (d)  follows  it ;  fo  that  the  fyllable 
ed  is  by  this  means  added  to  the  firfi  root.  Yet  we  ufually  pro¬ 
nounce  placed — graced  as  monofyllables ;  and  fo  of  other  in  fiances. 
But  to  form  the  root  in  ing  from  the  firfi  root  of  thefe  verbs,  the 
filent  (e)  of  that  root  mufl  be  taken  away,  and  the  fyllable  ing 
added  to  the  refl  of  it ;  as  place— placing,  not  placeing  $  grace , 
gracing,  not  graceing. 

The  verbs  of  this  formation  may  be  alfo  confidered  as  regular  * 
becaufc  the  filent  (e)  is  eafily  made  vocal  before  the  d :  arid  it 
as  eafily  appears,  that  it  is  no  wife  neceflary  to  retain  the  filent  (?) 
before  the  fyllable  ing ;  for  the  ufe  of  this  (?)  in  Englifh  is  only 
to  give  notice,  that  the  fyllable  which  precedes  it  is  to  be 
lengthened  in  pronunciation ;  and  if  this  notice  is  given  by  the 
fyllablcs  ed  and  ing,  the  filent  (?)  is  no  longer  neceflary. 

The  fyllable  ed  is  often  fupplied  by  a  d  with  the  mark  of  eli- 
fion,  as  call'd ;  and  in  fomc  verbs  by  a  t ,  without  the  mark,-  as 
drefst  for  drejfed,  &c.  The  verbs  which  admit  of  the  contraction 
by  /,  end  in  ch,  ck,  p,  x,  ll,ft ;  a sfetebt,  cbeckt,  tipt,fixt,  dwelt, 
pajl,  &c. 


E  e  e 


If 
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If  a  verb  end  in  a  Angle  vowel  before  a  Angle  confonant,  and 
is  either  a  monofyllable,  or  has  the  accent  on  the  laft  fyllable, 
the  laft  confonant  muft  be  doubled  in  all  the  forms  of-  the  verb 
which  have  an  additional  fyllable  fubjoined. 

As,  to  bar — barring — barred,  to  Jit— fitting— fitted,  tofiir — 
fiirring — -fiirred.  See. 

To  befet — befitting,  to  regret — regretting — regretted,  to  aver— 
averring— averred $  &cc. 

There  are  four  thoufand  and  about  five  hundred  verbs  in  the 
English  ;  and  the  roots  of  all  of  them,  except  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  fimple  verbs  with  their  compounds,  form  their  roots  in 
one  of  the  manners  above- men tionad.  Therefore  all  the  verbs, 
except  the  hundred  and  fifty  above-mentioned  with  their  com- 
pounds,  may  be  confidered  as  of  one  and  the  fame  regular  con¬ 
jugation  of  die  following  form. 

SECTION  XXI. 

7 *be  regular  conjugation  in  Englijby  through  all  its 

voices. 

To  call.  The  Active  Voice. 

The  roots  of  the  verb.  Call-called — called— calling. 


Indicative  Mood. 


Sing.  I  call 
Plur.  We  call 

Sing.  I  called 
Plur.  We  called 


Prefcnt  Tcnfc. 

Thou  calleft 
f  Ye 
You  call 

FirA  Preterite, 

Thou  called/! 
You  called 


•f  calletb 
He  calls 

They  call 

He  called 
They  called 

Second 


grammar 
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Second  Preterite. 

Sing.  I  have  1,^  Thou  haft 

Plur.  We  have  j  You  have  \ 

•(•hath 

I  called 
They  have  J 

Pluperfect. 

Sing.  I  had  1  called  ™°“hadft{  called 
Plur.  We  had  j  You  bad  J 

Jc ailed 
They  hadj 

Firft  Future. 

ebCIftiaU  ) 

iB  ( I  will  n 

g  fWefliall?  J 
E  [We  will  J 

Thou  {halt! 

You  will  i 

HelhaU  V 

HcwUl  Mcall 
They  flialll  ]caU 

They  wiU  J 

Second  Future. 

&  Cl  (hall  hare  ‘ 
1l  will  have  : 
c  f  We  (hall  have 
g;  1  We  will  have, 

I  Thou  (halt  have} 

J 7  ^  Thou  wilt  have!  7 
)  J  ^  You  (hall  have  7  J 
J  You  will  have  j 

He  fhaH  have  7 
g.  He  will  have  Jl| 
g[  They  (hall  have 7  3  g. 
They  will  have  3 

Imperative  Mood. 


Sing.  Let  me  call  Call  thou 
Plur.  Let  us  call  Call  you 


Let  him  call 
Let  them  call 


Eetr 


PoTE  N 


called 
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-fjmay  1 

c  <  I  can  > 
”  II  muft  3 


I  may 
can 
muft 

,-.fWe  mayi 

-2  3  We  can  > 

0-1  l  We  muft  3 


fl  might  1 
bb  J  I  could  * 

*5  ^  I  Ihould  j 

1 1  would  J 


call 


Potential  Mood. 

Prefcnt  Tenfc. 

Thou  mayft-j 
Thou  canft  J- 
Thou  muft 
You  may 
You  can 
You  muft 


call 


He  may 
He  can 
He  muft 
They  may 
They  can  > 
They  muft  3 


call 


The  firft  Indefinite. 

Thou  mightft  1 
Thou  couldft  I 
Thou  fhouldft  | ' 
Thou  wouldftj 


f  We  might" 
i  We  could 

f 

\ 

You  might  1 

J 

You  could  i 

j  We  fhould 

You  fhould  J 

cWe  would. 

You  would  J 

►call 


He  might 
He  could 
He  fhould 
He  would  . 
They  might 
They  could 
They  Ihould 
They  would. 


fl 

^call 


if! 

05  il 


} 


Preterite. 


I  may  have 
can  have 
muft  have 
^  f  We  may  have*) 
3  \  We  can  have  5 
^  t  We  muft  have  3 


I  might  hare 
I  coaid  have 
I  fhould  have 
I  would  ha1 
Wc  might  have  ") 
We  coaid  have  ( 
We  fhould  have  f 
We  would  havp  J 


U 

1  ** 
J  CL 


Thou  may  ft  have  1  He  may  have  1 

Thou  carrft  have  |  He  can.  have  > 

Q.Thou  muft  have  3  I  gLHe  muft  have  3 
You  may  have  1  (  §[  They  may  have' 
You  can  have  3*  They  can  have 
You  muft  have  J  They  muft  have 3 


Second  Preterite. 

Thou  mightft  have  1 
Thou  couldft  have-  / 
Thou  fhouldft  have.  T 
Thou  wouldft  have  J 
You  might  have 
You  could  have 
You  fhould  have 
You  would  have. 


He  might  have: 

He  could  have 
He  fhould  have 
He  would  have 
They  might  have 
They  could  have 
They  fhould  have  | 
They  would  have  J 


SUBJUNC- 


called 
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Subjunctive  Mood. 

Prefcnt  Tcnfc.  If 

Sing.  I  call  Thou  call  He  caU 

Plur.  We  call  You  call  They  call 

The  firft  Preterite  as  in  the  Indicative. 


Second  Preterite. 


Sing.  I  have  1 
Plur.Wc  have) 


called 


Thou  have 
You  have 


|  called 


He  have  1 
They  have) 


called 


The  reft  as  in  the  Indicative* 


Infinitive  Mqodw 

Pref,  To  Call— Pret.  To  have  called— F ut.  To  be  about  to  caU* 

Participles* 

Pref.  Calling— Pret.  Having  called— Fut.  Being  about  to  caflt 

The  prefent  and  firft  Preterite  of  the  Indicative  Mood  are  alfh 
formed  in  the  following  manner. 


Prefent. 

Sing.  I  do  call  Thou  doji  call 
Plur.  We  d 9-  call  You  do  call 


•f •doth 
He  does  call 
They  do  call 


Firft  Preterite. 

Sing.  I  did  call  Thou  didji  call 
Plur.  We  did  call  You  did  call 


He  did  caff 
They  did  call 


And  the  fecond  perfon  of  the  Imperative  Mood  i»  likewHe 
by  do  1  as*  do  tbou  or  you  call.  If 
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If  the  formation  of  this  voice  of  the  verb  to  call  be  well  attended 
to,  it  will  appear  that  it  no  way  differs  from  the  formation  of  the 
verb  to  be,  except  in  the  following  particulars,  viz.  that  the  two 
firft  tenfes  of  the  indicative  mood  are  compofed  of  forms  which 
are  derived  from  the  roots  call,  called,  of  the  verb  itfelt  And 
that  in  all  the  other  forms,  where  be  is  ufed  in  the  verb  to  be,  call 
is  ufed  in  the  verb  to  call-,  but  where  been  is  ufed  in  the  verb  to  be, 
called  is  ufed  in  the  verb  to  call-,  and  where  being  is  ufed  in  the 
verb  to  be,  calling  is  ufed  in  the  verb  to  call.  Likewife  in  all  the 
compound  tenfes  of  the  adtive  voice  of  every  other  verb,  the 
figns  of  the  feveral  tenfes  remain  the  lame,  and  nothing  more  is 
done  but  placing  one  of  the  roots  of  another  verb  after  thefc  figns, 
in  order  to  conjugate  this  other  verb  through  all  the  compound 
tenfes  of  this  voice. 


Indicative  Mood.  The  Passive  Voice. 


Prefeat  Tenfe. 


Sing.  lam  | 
Plur.  We  are  j 


called 


Thou  art 
You  are 


|  called 


He  is  7 
They  arej 


called 


Firft  Preterite. 


Sing.  I  was 
Plur.  We  were 


called 


Thou  waft  7 
You  were  j 


called 


He  was  1 
They  were  j 


called 


Second  Preterite. 

•f*  hath 

Sing.  I  have  been  7  2.  Thou  haft  been  7  2.  He  has  been  7 
Plur.  We  have  been }  You  have  been  J  g.  Theyhavebeenj  g. 


Pluperfect* 

Sing.  I  had  been  7  S.  Thou  hadft  been  7  He  had  been  7 
Plur.  Wc  had  been  J  %  You  had  been  J  g.  Theyhadbcen)  g. 

Firft 
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Firft  Future. 

fcbflfliallbe  1  Thou  (halt  be  7  He  fliall  be  > 

jl  will  be  US.  Thou  wilt  be  U  g.  He  will  be  $7 

5  CWelhallbe?  J  §;  You  {hall  be  M  g]  They  (hall  be  J  J 

E  I  We  will  be  J  You  will  be  J  They  will  be  J 

Second  Future. 

tci  I  (hall  have  been  1  Thou  (halt  have  been  1  He  (hall  have  been  J 

i  I  will  have  been  f  7  2  Thou  wUt  have  been  J  7  g.  He  will  have  been  J  j 

r  We  (hall  have  been  1  C  g]You  (hall  have  been  1  j  fT  They  (hall  have  been  1  J 

S  C  We  will  have  been  \  You  will  have  been  J  They  will  have  been  f 


Imperative  Mooj). 


Sing.  Let  nfte  be? 
Flur.  Let  U6  be  3 


called 


Be  thouT 
Be  you  | 


called 


Let  him  be 
Let  me  be 


>calle< 


Potentiax  Mood. 


Prefent  Tenfe. 


rl  may  be  Thoumayft  be**  He  may  be  j 

*jP\  I  can  be  4  ^  Tbou  canft  be  4  j  He  can  be  S 

ii  mu  ft  be  3  /  8,  Thou  muft  be  3  /  gL  He  muft  be  J 

^  r  We  maybe-)  y  §1  You  may  be  •)  f  JL  They  may  be-j 
M  <  We  can  be  >3  You  can  be  >3  They  can  be  > 

*  I  We  muft  be  3  You  muft  be  3  They  muft  be  3 

Firft  Preterite. 


SI  might  be  T  Tbou  mightftbel  He  might  be  ^ 

I  could  be  /  Thou  couldft  be  /  He  could  be  / 

I  (hould  be  C 1  Thou  (houldft  be  y -j  He  (houid  be  f  1 
I  would  be  Thou  wooldft  be3  {  £.  He  would  be  J  /  jL 

rWe  might  be*)  1  §]  You  might  be  f  ^  They  might  be*>  f  & 
g  \  We  could  be  /  3  You  could  be  /  J  They  could  be  /  J 

C  i  We  (hould  be  C*  You  (hou^d  be  y  They  (hould  be  T 

(.We  would  be  3  You  would  be  3  TheywouldbeJ 


The 


called  Called 


fhir.  Sing.  Plur.  Sing 


A 
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The  Preterite. 


I  may  have  been 
I  can  have  been 
I  mud  hare  been 
We  may  have  been 
We  can  have  been 
We  muft  have  been 


} 

} 


] 


Thou  may  ft  have  been 
Thou  canft  have  been 
CThou  moil  have  been 
j[Yon  may  have  been 
Yon  can  hare  been 
Yoo  muft  have  been 


\ 

} 


1 


He  may  have  been 
He  can  have  been 
C  He  muft  have  been 
j£They  may  have  been 
They  can  have  been 
They  muft  have  been 


} 

i 


} 


Second  Indefinite. 


Thou  mightft  hm  been 
Thou  could  ft  ha -re  been 
Thou  fhouldft  have  Wen 
Thou  wouldft  have  bees 
Yoo  night  have  been 
You  coaid  have  been 
Yoo  ihould  have  bean 
Yoo  would  have  been 


A 

*• 

s 


Me  might  have  been 
He  could  have  been 
He  fhould  have  been 
He  would  have  been 
They  might  have  been 
They  could  have  been  I 
They  Arnold  have  been  f 
They  would  have  been  J 


Subjunctive  Mood.. 


Prefent  Tenfe.  If 


Sing.  I  be  7 
Plur.  We  be  J 


called 


Thou  beeft 
You  be 


|  called 


He  be  7 
They  be  J 


called 


Firft  Preterite. 


Sing.  I  were 
Plur.  We  were 


Thou  wert7 
You  were  j 


called 


He  were 
They  were 


called 


Second  Preterite. 


Sing.  I  have  been  7  2^  Thou  have  been  7  8.  He  have  been  7  8, 
Plur,  Wc  have  been  j  g[  You  have  been  J  g,  They  have  been  j  g. 


The  reft  of  the  tenfes  as  in  the  Indicative. 


Infini 
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Infiniti v e  Mood. 

Prelent — To  be  called.  Preterite — To  have  been  called. 

Future — To  be  about  to  be  called. 

Participles. 

Prefent— Being  called.  Preterite — Having  been  called. 

Future — Being  about  to  be  called. 

It  is  apparent,  that  the  whole  conjugation  of  the  verb  to  be, 
becomes  the  figns  of  the  tenfes  of  the  Englhh  pafiive  verb  $ 
and  that  in  the  inftance  of  the  verb  to  call ,  thefe  figns, 
in  all  the  tenfes,  not  only  give  notice  of  the  times  to  which 
each  tenfe  relates,  but  like  wife  of  the  nature  of  the  ftate 
that  is  fignified  by  the  root  called .  For  the  word  called ,  in 
the  adtive  voice,  fignifies  a  ftate  of  adlion ;  as,  I  called ,  I  have 
called,  &c.  ;  but  in  this  voice,  by  the  help  of  different  figns,  it 
fignifies  a  pafiive  ftate,  that  correfponds  with  the  ftates  of  a&ion 
that  are  cxprefled  by  the  feveral  adtive  forms  of  the  verb  to  caU . 

It  is  the  fame  in  all  the  regular  verbs,  viz.  the  fame 
word  which  has  an  adtive  fenfe  in  the  firft  preterite,  and  all 
the  compound  paft,  or  perfedt  tenfes  of  the  adtive  voice,  is 
applied  through  the  whole  pafiive  voice  in  a  pafiive  fignifi- 
cation,  by  the  means  of  the  forms  of  the  verb  to  be.  Thus, 
1  loved — I  have  loved — I  bad  loved — I  flail  have  loved — I  may — I 
mujl — might — .could — would— fx>uld  have  loved,  are  adtive  ex- 
preflionsj  but  1  am — was — have  been— bad  been— flail  have 
been- — may  be — mujl  be — might  have  been — mujl  have  been  loved, 
are  all  pafiive  expreflions.  This  word,  which  bears  both  an 
adtive  and  pafiive  fignification  by  the  means  of  different  figns, 
ends  in  ed  in  all  the  regular  verbs. 

Of  the  middle  voice. 

There  is  no  occafion  to  draw  out  this  voice  at  large;  for, 
in  order  to  compofe  its  feveral  tenfes  through  all  the  moods, 

F  f  f  nothing 
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nothing  more  is  neceffary  than  to  take  the  participle  in  ing, 
of  any  verb,  and  to  place  it  behind  the  feveral  forms  of  the 
verb  to  be ;  as,  I  am  calling — I  was  calling — I  have  been  calling 
—I  bad  been  calling ,  &c.  So  that  the  middle  voice  differs 
in  nothing  from  the  paffive,  except  in  the  different  root  that 
is  ufed  in  compofing  its  feveral  tenfes. 

Before  the  irregular  verbs  can  be  conjugated,  their  roots 
muft  be  known ;  and  as  the  knowledge  of  thefe  roots  can 
only  be  acquired  by  memory,  I  have  reduced  them,  in  the 
following  feftion,  to  feveral  claffes,  in  order  to  affift  the  learner 
in  remembering  them  the  more  eafily,  by  having  thofe  which 
form  their  roots  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  placed  all  together 
in  one  clafs. 

Obferve,  that  the  firft  root  is  called  the  imperfeft  root ; 
the  fecond,  the  indefinite  $  and  the  third,  the  perfe5l  root .  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  the  fourth  root,  or  par¬ 
ticiple,  in  ing ;  becaufe  it  is  compofed  in  the  irregular  verbs 
as  it  is  in  the  regulars,  viz.  by  adding  the  fyllable  ing  to 
the  firff  or  imperfedt  root,  if  that  root  does  not  end  in  : 
filent  ( e ),  and  if  it  does,  by  removing  the  ( e )  and  adding 
ing  to  the  reft  of  the  imperfect  root.  Thus,  feek  is  the  im- 
perfedt  root  of  the  irregular  verb  to  feek,  and  the  fourth 
root  is  fe eking ;  and  give  is  the  imperfedt  root  of  the  irre¬ 
gular  verb  to  give,  and  as  this  root  ends  in  a  fi lent  (e)  the 
fourth  root  is  giving,  not  giveing.  As  therefore  this  root  is 
formed  in  the  fame  manner  in  all  forts  of  verbs,  there  is 
no  occafion  to  take  notice  of  its  formation  amongft  the  roots 
of  the  irregular  verbs. 

It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that  verbs  ending  with  a  fingle 
confonant  preceded  by  a  (ingle  vowel,  and,  if  of  more  than  one 
fyllable,  having  the  accent  on  the  laft  fyllable,  double  the  confo¬ 
nant  in  every  part  of  the  verb  in  which  a  fyllable  is  added  $  as 
to  jlir,  Jlirrir.g,  Jlirred  •,  to  remit,  remitting,  remitted,  &c. 

SECTION 
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Of  the  formation  of  the  roots  of  the  RngHJb  irre¬ 
gular  verbs . 

THESE  verbs  may  be  reduced  to  five  principal 
claflcs. 

The  firft  clafs  confifts  of  verbs  in  which  all  the  roots  are 
the  fame . 

The  fecond,  of  verbs  in  which  the  fecond  and  third  roots , 
(i.  e.  the  indefinite  and  perfect  roots)  are  the  fame,  but  arc 
not  formed  by  ed,  as  in  the  regular  verbs. 

The  third,  of  verbs  in  which  the  third  root  is  derived  from 
the  fecond ;  i.  e.  in  which  the  perfect  root  is  not  the  fame  with 
the  indefinite  rooty  but  is  neverthelefs  deduced  from  it. 

The  fourth,  of  verbs  in  which  the  firfi  and  third  roots 
are  the  fame,  i.  e.  in  which  the  imperfect  and  perfe3  roots 
are  the  fame. 

The  fifth,  of  verbs  in  which  the  third  root  is  derived  from 
the  firft ,  i.e.  in  which  the  perfe£t  root  is  not  the  fame  with 
the  imperfett  rooty  but  is  neverthelefs  deduced  from  it. 

The  fecond  clafs  is  by  much  the  largeft,  and  therefore 
it  will  be  convenient  to  reduce  the  verbs  which  it  contains 
to  inferior  clafles,  confuting  of  fuch  verbs  as  arc  nearly  the 
fame  with  each  other  in  the  change  or  addition  of  letters 
in  the  formation  of  their  roots. 


F  f  f  2 


The 
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The  verbs  of  the  first  class,  i.  e.  in  which  the  three  roots 
are  the  fame  words ,  are  thirteen  in  number,  as  follows: 


The  form  remains  unvaried,  which  is  plac’d 
In  the  three  roots  of  bit ,  cut,  coft ,  and  caft  ; 
The  like  obtains  in  hurt,  and  knit ,  and  fplit , 
Likewife  in  let,  put ,  fet,  Jhed,  Jhut,  and  flit. 


Imperfed  root. 

Indefinite. 

Pcrfe& 

caft 

caft 

caft 

coft 

coft 

coft 

cut 

cut 

cut 

hit 

hit 

hit 

hurt 

hurt 

hurt 

knit 

knit 

knit 

fpUt 

fpGt 

fplit 

let 

let 

let 

put 

put 

put 

let 

fet 

fet 

fhed 

fhed 

(hed 

(hut 

(hut 

(hut 

flit. 

flit. 

flit. 

As  the  verbs  of  this  clafs  all  end  in  t,  or  d,  as  the  in* 
definite  and  perfect  roots  of  the  regular  verbs  do,  it  has  been 
thought  unneceffary  to  add  to,  or  alter  their  termination  in 
any  of  their  roots. 

The  verbs  of  the  second  class,  in  which  the  fecond  and 
third  roots  are  both  alike,  may  be  reduced  to  four  inferior 
clafies  or  forts. 

The  following  verbs  have  the  eftablifh’d  claim. 

To  fecond  and  third  roots  which  are  the  fame. 

But  moft  of  thefe  the  form  by  ed  for  fake. 

Which  regulars  fo  very  num’rous  take. 


Firft 
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Firfl  fcrt,  in  which  the  final  letters  of  all  the  roots  re¬ 
main  the  fame ;  the  fecond  and  third  roots  being  formed  by 
the  change'  of  one  vowel  for  another,  or  by  fubftituting  the 
fhort  found  of  the  fame  vowel  inftead  of  its  long  found,  of 
by  other  alterations  which  do  not  affe&  the  laft  letters  of 

the  roots. 


Stand— flood -,  bang — bung;  and  bang'd-,  but  lead  has  Kai\ 
Read— Read-,  flread—flread-,  bleed— bled-,  and  breed  has  bred-, 
Whilft  feed  and  /peed  have  roots  in  fed  and  fled. 

Meet — met-,  bide  and  abide  in  bode-,  bind  abound  % 

Find,  grind,  and  wind,  have  found,  and  ground,  and  wound-. 
Digged  and  dug,  as  roots  from  dig  are  found. 

Stick— fluck;  fwim — ffwam,  and  fwum',  f Jiang— flung,  from  fling-. 
So  cling,  ring,  flng,  fling,  firing,  fling,  firing,  fixing ,  wring. 
Have  roots  in  fang,  and  ung.  f Began — begun. 

Come  from  begin.  So  flin  has  fflan  and  flun\ 

Shine  -Jhined — fnone ;  and  win  has  fvxm  and  won. 

Or  f  drank,  or  drunk,  appear  as  roots  from  drink-. 

And  of  like  forms  from  Jink ,  Jlink,  Jbrink,  and  flink. 


Stand — fl-ood — ft-ood 
Hang — h-ung — h-ung 
-anged — anged 
L-ead — 1-ed — 1-ed 
Read — r-ead — r-ead 
Spr-ead — fpr-ead— fpr-ead 
Bl-eed — bl-ed— bl-ed 
Br-eed 
F-eed 
Sp-eed 

M-eet — m-et — m-et 
B-idc— b-ode— b-ode 
Ab-ide 

B-ind— b-ound— b-ound 


F-bd 

Gr-ind 

W-bd 

-digged— digged 
Dig— dug— dug 
St-ick— ft-uck — ft-uck 


f-am 

S  w-im— fw-  um— fw-um 
Fl-bg — fl-ung— fl-ung 
-angf 


Ci-bg 

R-ing 

S-ing 

Sl-ing 


Spr-bg 
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W-in — w-on— w-on 
Sh-ine — fh-one — fii-one 
*f*-ined — -J — incdl 
Dr- ink— dr-unk  —dr-unk 
S-ink 

+-an  Sl-ink 

Bcg-in — -be-gun— be-gun  Shr-ink 

Sp»in  St- ink. 

•f--an 

The  verbs  of  this  fort  are  thirty-eight  in  number. 

Second fort  of  the  second  class  of  irregular  verbs,  confining 
of  fuch  as  fojrm  their  fecond  and  third  roots,  merely  by  changing 
the  final  confonant  of  the  firft  root  from  d  to  t. 

Buildy  lendy  rend,  fend,  and  fpend,  their  final  4, 

In  both  the  other  roots,  change  to  a  t. 

Thefe  verbs  are  five  in  number, 

Buil-d — buil-t — built 
Len-d — len-t— len-t 
Ren-d — ren-t — ren-t 
Sen-d — fen-t — fcn-t 
Spend — fpen-t — ipent. 


41+ 

Spr-ing 

St-ing 

Str-ing 

Sw-ing 

Wr-ing 


* third fort  of  the  second  class  of  irregular  verbs,  confining  of 
fuch  as  both  change  the  intermediate  vowels,  and  add  the  letter 
dy  or  ty  to  the  end  of  their  fecond  or  third  roots ;  or  in  which 
fome  confonants  in  the  final  fyllable  are  changed  to  a  d. 

Make ,  made ;  have,  had ;  pay,  paid  5  fay,  J aid  $  leave,  left  1 
Mean ,  meant ,  reave ,  and  bereave ,  have  roots  in  reft  $ 

Telly  told  j  fell,  fold .  Deal  forms  its  roots  in  dealt  5 
And  fee  has  fed  j  and  feel  has  roots  in  felt. 

3  Crept, 
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Crept ,  kept ,  and  Jlept ,  proceed  from  rr*#,  Jkty 
And  and  defeend  from ./W#  and  weep. 

Clothe,  cloth' d,  and  clad-,  fide,  fioed,  and  fiod,  becomes* 
And  lofe  in  loft ,  its  radicals  aflumes. 


M-ake,  m-ade,  m-ade. 
H-ave,  h-ad,  h-ad. 

P-ay,  p-aid,  p-aid. 

S-ay,  f-aid,  f-aid. 

M-ean,  m-eant,  m-£ant. 
L-eave,  1-eft,  1-eft. 

-eav*d,  eaved. 
R-eave,  r-eft,  r-eft, 
Be-reave. 

T-ell,  t-old,  t-old. 

S-eU. 

D-eal,  d-eak,  d-6alt 

Twenty 


F-eel,  f-elt,  f-elt. 

F-lee,  f-led,  f-led. 

Cr-eep,  cr-ept,  cr-cpt 
K-eep,  cpt,  cpt. 

Sl-ecp. 

Sw-eep. 

W-eep. 

Cl-othe,  cl-othed,  cl-othcd. 

Cl- ad,  cl-ad. 
Sh-oe,  fti-od,  (h-od. 

Sho-ed,  flio-ed. 
Lo-fe,  lo-ft,  lo-ft. 

one  in  number. 


The  fourth  fort  of  irregular  verbs  of  the  second  class,  in 
which  the  fecond  and  third  roots  are  formed  by  ugbt ,  the  u 
making  the  latter  vowel  of  a  dipththong.  The  verbs  of  this 
fort  are  eight  in  number. 

<Teacb,  taught ;  befeecb,  befcecbed,  and  befougbt. 

Seek,  fought ;  buy,  bought ;  fight,  fought } '  and  bring  has  brought. 
And  think  has  thought  •,  and  work  has  work’d  and  wrought. 


T-each,  t-aught,  t-aught. 

-eeched,  -eeched. 
Bef-eech,bef- ought,  bef-ought, 
S-eek,  f-ought,  f-ought. 

B-uy,  b-ought,  b-ought. 


Fi-ght,  f-ought,  f-ought 
Br-ing,  br-ought,  br-ought. 
Th-ink,  th-ought,  th-ought 
-orked,  -orked. 
W-ork,  w-rought,  w-rought. 


The 
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The  third  class  of  irregular  verbs,  in  which  the  third, 
or  perfect  root,  is  not  the  fame  with  the  fecond,  or  indefinite 
root,  but  is  neverthelefs  derived  from  it. 

Upon  the  following  verbs  three  roots  attend. 

And  from  their  fecond  roots ,  the  third  defeend. 

j Lay,  laid,  and  lain  j  •(•  brake,  broken ,  broke,  from  break  $ 

So  -j-  fpake ,  J poke ,  fpoken ,  all  defeend  from  J peak . 

foie ,  and  Jlolen ;  -J-  bore,  bom,  from  5 
Share ,  fhore,fhorn,  -f- fware,  fwore,  fworn,  from  Jhcar  and fwear; 

* Tare ,  /*re,  /0rw,  -J*  -lotfr*,  wor/,  won?,  from  tear,  and  wear. 

-J-  Clave,  cleft,  clove,  cloven ,  arc  the  roots  from  cleave. 

Hove,  heaved,  *  hoven ,  all  defeend  from  heave-. 

Wove,  weaved,  woven ,  are  deduc’d  from  weave . 

Swell,  fwelFd,  and  -j-  fwollen ;  tread,  trode,  trodden,  trod-, 

Get,  -f  gat,  got,  gotten $  -ffeetb,  feet  bed,  and  ^fod. 

And  fodden  ;  lie,  lay,  lain ;  Jlride ,  Jlrode,  and  firid. 

And Jl ridden-,  bide,  in  hidden  forms,  and  bid ; 

So  flide,  flid,  flidden ;  rn&,  rW*,  ridden,  rid ; 

Bite,  bit,  and  £/7/to  ;  write,  writ,  written,  wrote ; 

Cboofe ,  chofe,  and  cbofen ;  fhoot,  -f-  fhotten,  and  fhot. 


L-ay,  1-aid,  1-aid, 

•ain. 

•f*-ake. 

Br-eak,  br-oke,  -oke. 

Br-okeo* 

+-ake. 

Sp-eak,  fp-oke,  oke. 

Sp-okcn. 

St-eal,  ft-ole,  ft-ole, 

-olen. 

-are.*]- 

B-car, 

Bare,  -om. 


•arc.  -f- 
Sh-car, 

Sh-ore,  fho-m. 
-are.  -f- 

Sw-ear, 

Sw-ore,  -orn. 
-are.  -f- 

T-ear, 

T-ore,  -orn 
-are.+ 

W-ear. 

W-ore,  om. 


*  Ho vi  and  Hoven  are  of  doubted  authority. 

O-cave, 
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-ave.f 

Cl-eave,  -eft,  -eft. 

Cl-ove,  -oveni 
-caved,  -caved. 

H-eave, 

H-ove,  -oven. 

-eaved,  -eaved. 

W-eave,  -ove. 

W-ove,  -oven. 

—ode,  — od. 

Tr-ead, 

Tr-od,  -odden. 

Sw-ell,  -elled,  -elled. 

Sw-ollen.-f 

-at.-f- 

G-et, 

Got,  -ot, 

-otten. 

-eethed,  -eethed. 

S-eeth, 

S-od,  -od. 

S-odden. 

L-ie,  -ay, 

L-ain. 

Twenty- five  in  number. 

The  fourth  class  of  irregular  verbs,  in  which  the  third 
or  perfed  root  is  the  fame  with  the  firft  or  imperfed  root. 

In  come,  came9  come9  and  run,  ran,  run9  the  word 
Which  is  the  firft  root,  alfo  is  the  third. 

Thefe  are  but  two  in  number, 

C-ome,  c-ame,  c-ome ; 

R-un,  r-an,  r-un; 

Ggg 


-ode, 

Str-idc, 

Str-ide,  -id. 

Str-idden. 

H-ide,  -id,  -id. 

H-idden. 

Sl-ide,  -id,  -id. 

SI-idden. 
-ode,  -ode. 

R-idc, 

-id,  -id. 

R-idden.' 

B-ite,  -it,  -it. 

B-itten. 

-otc,  -ote. 

Wr-ite, 

-it,  -it. 

Written. 

Ch-oofe,  -ofe,  -ofe. 

Ch-ofen. 

Sh-oot,  -ot,  -ot. 

Sh-otten. 


but 
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but  they  have  feverai  compounds,  fuch  as  become,  overcome,OMt- 
run ,  overrun ,  &c. 


The  fifth  class  of  irregular  verbs,  in  which  the  third  or 
perfect  root  is  not  the  fame  with  the  firft  or  knpcrfcd  root*  bus 
is  neverthclefs  derived  from  it* 


Verbs  of  the  following  clafs,  by  fettled  ufe* 

From  their  firjl  radical \  tbe  tbird  deduce* 

Dare— —dared— durf,  forfaken  and  forfook. 

Come  from  for  fake  j  fo  take— taken  and  took  ; 

JVake,  waked— ^  woke  and  waken ;  fo  awake  $ 

Grave ,  graved — | •  graven \  fall,  fell— fallen,  take; 

Eat,  eat  and  eaten ;  beat,  beaten  and  beat. 

So  -f-  fweaten — fweat  and  fweated  come  from  fweat y 
Bid,  bad— bid— bidden,  ftten—fat  from  Jit  j 
So  -j*  fpat — fpit— /pitted  are  derived  from  fpit ; 

Smite,  f mote  2nd  f mitten  \  rife ,  arife,  have  rofe 

And  rifen  ;  give  in  gave  and  given  (hows 

Its  roots.  But  riv’d  and  riven  come  from  rive  \ 

£) rave — drove  and  driven  are  the  roots  from  drive. 

Thus  -j- Jhrive  has  -f  Jhrove  and  \  Jhriven  y firive  has firm 
And  f riven  j  like  wife  thrive,  thriven  and  throve  j 
Hold,  held  and  holden ;  do  has  did  and  done ; 

And  go  has  went ,  from  wend  j  and  likcwife  gone  \ 

Burften  from  burfi,  or  elfe  it's  roots  alike ; 

Help,  f  bolpt  and  +  holpen ;  +  Jlricken—firuck  from  firilt. 


-ared. 

D-are,  -urft*  D-ared. 
-ook. 

Forf-ake, 

Forf-aken. 


T-ake,  -ook. 

T-aken. 

W-ake,  -aked,  -ked, 

-oke.  W-aken. 

Aw-ake. 


Gr-ave, 
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-aved,  -aved. 

Gr-ave, 

Gr-avcn. 

F-alU  -ell. 

Fallen. 

Eat,  eat 

E-aten. 

B-eat,  -eat,  —cat* 

B-eaten. 


Sw-eat, 

-eated,  -cited. 

Sw-catcn.i* 

•ad. 

8-id, 

-id,  -kL 
B-iddea. 

S-it,  f-at. 

S-itten. 

-at-f- 

Sp-it, 

-it.  Sp-it, 

-ittcd* 

-ote,  -ote. 

Sm-ite. 

Sm-itten. 

R-ife,  -ofe. 

R-ifen. 


Ar-ife. 

G-ive,  -ave. 

Given. 

R-ive,  -wed. 

R-iven. 
-ave.  4 

Dr-ive, 

-ove,  -ove. 

Driven. 

Shr-ive,  -ove. 

Shr-iven. 

Str-rve,  -ove. 

Stri-vcn. 


Thrive,  -ove. 

Thr-iven. 

D-o,  -id. 

D-one. 

G-o,  went. 

G-one. 

H-old,  -eld  -eld. 

H-olden. 

X 

B-urft,  -urft,  -urft. 

B-urften. 

Help,  -elped,  -elped. 

-elpt.  f  H-olpen. 

Str-ike,  -uck,  -uck. 

Str-icken. 


Twenty-eight  in  number. 


The  following  verbs  are  of  this  fifth  clafs,  but  are  placed  by 
themfelves  on  account  of  the  analogy  by  which  the  moft  of  them 
form  their  fecond  or  indefinite  root,  which  is  not  obferved  in 
other  verbs. 


Cg  g  a 
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Slay,  Jlew  and  Jlain ;  flee,  flaw  and  fern  •,  fly, Jlew 
And  flown ;  whilft  draw  as  roots  has  drawn  and  drew  $ 
Saw,  flawed— fawn  ;  bew,  hewed— hewn  $  and  flbow. 
Showed  and  fljown.  But  blow,  crow ,  grow,  know,  throw , 
Of  roots  which  end  in  -ew  and  -own  allow. 


Sl-ay,  -ew. 

-ain. 

Cr-ow. 

S-ee,  -aw. 

-een. 

Gr-ow. 

Fl-y,  -ew. 

-own. 

Kn-ow. 

Dr-aw,  -ew, 

-awn. 

Thr-ow. 

S-aw,  -awed. 

-awn. 

Sh-ow,  -owed. 

own. 

H-ew,  -ewed. 

-ewn. 

or 

Bl-ow,  -ew. 

-own. 

Sh-ew,  -ewed. 

-ewn. 

Twelve  in  number. 


When  thefc  roots  of  the  irregular  verbs  are  known,  the 
formation  of  the  feveral  tenfes  of  all  the  voices  is  very  cafy. 

The  preflent  and  the  future  both  receive 
Th’  imperfect  root  in  the  infinitive . 

In  the  indicative,  their  forms  to  make. 

The  flmple  preflent  and  Jirft  future  take 

Th*  imperfett  root ;  (and  the  Jirft  pret'rite  too. 

And  preflent  when  complex,  or  form’d  by  did  and  do.) 

Th*  imperfect  root  mull  it’s  afliftance  lend. 

And  evry  form  imperative  attend. 

In  the  potential  preflent  tenfle  you  find. 

And  in  the  Jirft  indefinite  fubjoin’d, 

Th*  imperfect  root,  and  this  alone  you  take. 

When  the  fubjunftive  preflent  tenfle  you  make. 

Th’  indefinite,  or  second  root  will  give 
cThe  flmple  pret'rite  of  th'  indicative . 

In  ev’ry  mood  to  each  remaining  tenfe 
The  perfect  root  maintains  it’s  juft  pretence. 


You 
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You  the  JirJl  participle  conftitute 
By  ing  fubjoin’d  to  the  imperfeft  root ; 

But  if  a  filent  e  the  root  (hall  clofc, 

Ing  us’d  without  the  e  muft  then  the  form  compofe. 


The  firft  or  imperfed  root  with  the  fign  to  before  it,  makes 
the  prefent  tenfe  of  the  infinitive  mood  of  the  adive  voice ;  as, 
to  fee  •  and  the  future  of  the  fame  mood  with  to  be  about  to  before 
it ;  as!  to  be  about  to  be.  The  fame  root  is  ufed  in  the  prefent  of  the 
indicative  of  this  voice  without  any  fign  ;  as,  I  fee  ;  and  in  the 
firft  future  with  the  figns  fall  and  will ;  as ,  IJhallfee,  1  will  fee. 
The  whole  imperative  mood  is  likewife  formed  by  this  root ;  as, 
let  me  fee ,  fee  or  fee  tbou,  let  him  fee,  let  us  fee,  fee  you,  let  them 
fee.  The  prefent  and  firft  indefinite  of  the  potential  mood  are 
formed  by  the  fame  root ;  as,  I  may— can  fee,  I  might— -could 
fee  -,  and  fo  is  the  prefent  of  the  fubjundive  5  as,  if  I  fee.  The 
forms  by  do  and  did  alfo  require  the  firft  root }  as  ldo  fee,  I  did 

fee,  do  you  fee . 


The  fecond  or  indefinite  root  is  only  ufed  in  the  firft  preterite 
of  the  adtive  voice ;  as,  Ifaw. 

w 

The  third  or  perfed  root  is  ufed  in  all  the  other  tenfes  of  this 
voice,  viz.  in  the  fecond  preterite  and  pluperfed,  and  fecond 
future  of  the  indicative,  the  preterite  and  fecond  indefinite  of  the 
potential,  the  fecond  preterite  of  the  fubjundive,  and  the  prete¬ 
rite  of  the  infinitive ;  as,  Ibercefien,  I  bad  feen,  1  fhall  have  feen, 
I  may  have  feen,  I  might — could  have  feen,  if  I  have  feen,  to 

have  feen . 

The  participle  prefent  is  the  fourth  root,  and  is  formed  by 
fubioining  ing  to  the  firft  ;  as  feeing  ■,  only  if  a  filent  e  ends  the 
root,  it  muft  be  removed,  and  ing  fubjoined  to  the  remainder ;  as, 

give ,  giving ,  not  givcing. 


The  pereect  root  on  have  depending  plac’d 
Supplies  the  aftive  participle  paft*  jf  ft  re 
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A future  form  (but  feldom  us’d)  you  fee 

In  the  imperfect  root  join’d  with  about  to  be* 

The  participle  preterite  is  the  third  or  perfe&  root  with  baving 
before  it ;  as,  having  feen.  The  future  participle  is  the  firft  root 
with  about  to,  or  being  about  to,  before  it  j  as,  about  to  fee,  being 
about  to  fee .  But  this  participle,  as  likewife  the  future  tenfe  of 
the  infinitive  mood,  is  little  ufed. 

The  whole  paffive  voice  is  formed  by  fubjoining  the  third 
root  to  the  forms  of  the  verb  to  be  j 

As,  I  am  feen,  I  was  feen ,  I  have  been  feen,  &c. 

The  whole  middle  voice  is  formed  by  fubjoining  the  fourth 
root,  /.  e .  the  participle  in  ing,  to  the  forms  of  the  verb  to  be ; 

As,  I  am  feeing,  1  was  feeing ,  1  have  been  feeing,  & c. 

As  to  the  formation  of  the  perfons  of  the  verb,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  to  be  obferved,  except  that  the  fimple  prefent  and  Ample 
fir  ft  preterite  of  the  active  voice,  form  the  fecond  perfon  Angular, 
by  fubjoining  the  fyllable  eft,  or  the  letters  ft,  to  the  firft  perfon  j 
as  from  call ,  calleft  or  cairft ;  from  called,  calledft ;  from  give, 
giveft  or  givft  from  gave ,  gaveft  or  (gav'Jl  pronounced  as  a  mo- 

nofy  liable.) 

The  two  firft  tenfes  of  th*  indicative 
From  the  firft  perfon  Angular  receive 
Their  fecond  fingular  •,  which  is  expreft 
By  joining  to  the  firft  ft  or  eft. 

The  third  perfon  fingular  of  the  fimple  prefent  tenfe  was  an¬ 
ciently  formed  from  the  firft,  by  fubjoining  the  fyllable  etb;  at 
from  call,  calletb  5  but  this  form  is  now  difufed,  except  in  the 
folemn  ftile  of  the  Scripture,  and  the  third  perfon  of  this  tenfe  is 

formed  from  the  firft  by  the  fame  proceeding  which  is  ufed  in 

forming 
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forming  the  plurals  of  noun  fubftantives  from  the  fingulars. 
But  there  are  few  verbs  which  end  cither  in  a  Angle  f  or  in  f 
followed  by  a  filcnt  e,  and  in  thofe  the  f  is  retained,  as  1 chaff , 
be  chafes . 


Th’  analogy  by  plural  forms  purfu’d 
Of  fubftantives,  you  find  in  verbs  renew’d. 

For  the  third  perfons  fing’lar,  which  we  give 
To  the  firft  tenfe  of  the  indicative. 

In  multitudes  of  verbs,  by  s  fubjoin'd 
Without  encreafe  of  fyllables,  you’ll  find 
Flow  from  the  firft.  By  es,  if  filent  e 
Before  it  has  an  x,  z,  c,  or  g ; 

Y  final,  not  in  diphthongs  us'd,  fupplies 
This  pcrfon  by  the  termination  ies  •, 

C-b,  x,  fb,  x,  and  z  encreafe 

This  perfon  from  the  firft,  by  each  afiuming  es. 


•As,  1. 1  call,  be  calls  \  Tftand \  be  floods,  &C. 

2.  Iraife ,  be  raifes ;  I  blaze— piece— forge,  be  blazes— pieces— 

forges. 

3.  I fly — try — tarry— burry,  be  flies — tries— tarries — hurries. 

4.  I  teach— pafs — wafb — vex— buzz,  be  teacbes-paffes — wajbes 

— vexes- — buzzes. 


SECTION  XXIII. 

Of  the  adverb* 

BY  farther  circumftance  to  afcertain 

What  verbs*  or  adje&ives  in  part  explain. 

Dependent  adverbs  are  by  ufe  applied. 

While  fubftantives  refufc  to  be  fo  modified. 

Adverbs  denote  certain  circumftanccs  to  be  united  with  what 
is  partly  exprefied  by  fome  verb  or  adjedive,  and  not  with  what 
is  partly  exprefied  by  a  fubftantivc.  The 
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The  property  of  depending  on  verbs  and  adje&lves,  fo  as  to 
unite  with  what  is  partly  fignified  by  them,  is  the  principal 
mark  by  which  far  the  greateft  number  of  adverbs  can  be  known 
from  a  fubftantive  in  fome  oblique  cafe,  or  in  dependance  on 
fome  prepofition  ;  particularly  the  adverbs  which  end  in  lyy  and 
are  derived  from  adjectives,  which  adjeCtives  are  themfelves  de¬ 
rived  from  fubftantives.  Thefe  adverbs  are  exceedingly  nume¬ 
rous  in  Englifh  ;  for  almoft  every  adjedive  has  fuch  an  adverb 
derived  from  it.  Thus,  from  admiration  a  fubftantive,  we  have 
admirable  an  adjeCtivc,  and  admirably  an  adverb  j  from  affeCt  ion9 
affectionate ,  affectionately ;  and  fo  of  other  instances.  Thefe 
adverbs  are  all  of  them  equivalent  in  meaning  to  fome  oblique 
cafe  of  the  fubftantive  from  which  each  of  them  defeends, 
or  to  this  fubftantive  in  dependance  on  a  prepofition.  Thus, 
to  perform  admirably ,  is  of  the  fame  import  with  to  perform 
to  admiration  j  and  to  be  affectionately  dutiful ,  with  to  be  dutiful 
from  affection  j  and  fo  of  any  other  adverb  of  this  clafs. 
There  is  alfo  a  confiderable  number  of  Englifii  adverbs  not 
ending  in  /v,  each  of  which  is  neverthelefs  equivalent  to 
fome  noun  fubftantive  (either  fingle  or  with  other  words) 
in  dependance  upon  a  prepofition  -9  and  as  it  may  be  of 
ufe  to  the  learner  to  have  a  lift  of  thefe  drawn  out  to¬ 
gether,  I  have  fubjoined  fuch  a  lift.  But  there  are  likewife 
feveral  forts  of  adverbs  which  are  not  equivalent  each  to  a  fub¬ 
ftantive  depending  on  a  prepofition  :  I  have  therefore  placed  each 
of  thefe  forts  by  themfelves  in  what  follows,  and  have  given  a 
fhort  account  of  the  nature  of  each  fort. 

Si  lift  of  adverbs  which  do  not  end  in  ly,  and  which  yet  are  each  of 
them  equivalent  to  fome  fubjlantive  ( either  fingle  or  with  other 
words)  depending  on  A  prepofition . 

jdbed,  in  fome  bed  ;  aboard ,  within  the  limits  of  fome  (hip; 
abrea/ly  with  the  breaft  in  the  fame  line ;  abroady  in  or  into  fome 
place  of  large  extent  j  abroach ,  in  the  ftate  broached  $  acrofs ,  in 

the 
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the  ftate  crofjing ;  adrift ,  in  the  ftate  driving  or  floating  at  ran¬ 
dom  9  adry ,  in  the  ftate  of  thirft 9  afar,  at  a  great  diftance 9 
-j-  afield^  to  the  field  9  afiat9  on  a  level  ;  afloat ,  in  the  ftate 
floating  9  *7/00/ ,  on  the  feet  9  afreflo,  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  the 
firft  9  afront ,  in  front,  or  in  the  ftate  dircflly  fronting  9  again, 
by  repetition  9  agape ,  in  the  ftate  gaping  9  agafi,  in  the  ftate 
gafief  or  violently  affrighted  9  agog ,  in  a  ftate  of  eager  impa¬ 
tience  from  defire  9  aground ,  on  the  ground  9  alike ,  in  a  ftate  of 
likenefs  9  alive ,  in  the  ftate  living  9  all ,  in  every  part  or  refped  9 
almofi,  nearly  in  every  part  or  refpcft  9  aloft ,  in  fome  high 
fituation  9  alone y  fingly  9  along ,  in  a  fituation  or  dire&ion  efti- 
mated  by  length  9  along  with,  in  the  ftate  accompanying  9  aloof 
at  a  diftance  9  aloud,  with  a  loud  found  9  altogether ,  in  every 
refpedt  9  always ,  at  all  times  9  amain,  with  violence  9  amifs,  in 
a  wrong  manner  9  amort,  in  deadnefs  of  fpirits  9  anights,  at,  or 
in  a  fuccefiion  of  nights  9  ever  and  anon ,  or  every  now  and  then, 
conftantly  by  intervals  of  time  9  apace,  with  fpeed  9  apart ,  at  a 
diftance  9  apeak,  on  the  point,  fpoken  only  of  an  anchor  9 
apiece ,  each  one  confidered  by  itfclf  9  aright,  in  a  right  manner  9 
arow,  in  one  row  9  a/hore,  on  the  ftiore  9  ajide ,  to  one  fide  9 
afkance,  in  an  oblique  direction  9  afkew,  out  of  the  dire&  line  of 
vifion  9  aflant,  in  a  direction  not  perpendicular  9  ajleep,  in,  or 
into  the  ftate  Jleeping  9  ajlope ,  in  the  ftate  Jloping  9  afquint ,  in 
the  ftate  fquinting  9  aflem ,  on,  or  towards  the  ftern  or  hinder 
part  of  a  fhip  9  aftray,  in  the  ftate  fraying  9  aftride,  in  the  ftate 
finding  9  afunder,  in  the  ftate  feparated  9  athirfi,  in  a  ftate  of 
thirft  9  atilt ,  in  the  pofture  tilting  (or  being  tilted ,  when  fpoken 
of  a  barrel  9)  atop,  on,  or  at  the  top  9  aware ,  in  a  ftate  of  atten¬ 
tion  9  away ,  at,  or  to  fome  diftance  9  awhile,  during  fome  fhort 
time  9  awry,  in  an  oblique  dire&ion. 

Back,  in  a  ftate  or  direction  contrary  to  the  ftate  advancing  or 
advanced 9  backward  or  backwards,  towards  whatfoever  is  confi¬ 
dered  as  behind  9  before ,  in  time,  place,  or  fituation  more  for¬ 
ward  9  behindhand,  in  a  backwaid  fituation  9  belike,  in  all  appear- 

H  h  h  ance  5 
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ance ;  betime ,  or  betimes ,  before  much  time  (pent  $  to  boot ,  by  way 
of  overplus. 

Downward,  or  downwards ,  to  a  lower  fituation. 

Early ,  the  fame  as  betimes  ;  elfewbere ,  in  place  different  from 
what  is  mentioned  ;  endwife ,  on  one  end  ;  enough ,  in  a  fufficient 
quantity  or  degree ;  ere  and  or  ever,  fooner  than  ;  ever,  at 
any  time,  or  at  all  times ;  forever,  or  evermore,  eternally. 

Far,  at  or  to  a  great  diftance  ;  fain,  gladly  ;  faft ,  immovably, 
dofely,  or  fwiftly ;  forth,  out  of;  forthright,  flraight  for¬ 
wards  ;  forward  or  forwards ,  towards  fomcthing  that  is  before. 

Headlong ,  with  the  head  foremoft ;  homeward,  towards  home; 
however,  or  howfoever ,  in  any  manner,  degree,  fituation,  or 
circum fiance,  which  may  be  affumed  or  fuppofcd. 

Indeed,  what  mufl  be  allowed  as  really  true. 

Juft,  fo  and  no  otherwife. 

At  large,  in  a  diffufe  manner ;  at  laft,  in  the  conclufion  ;  at 
leaf,  taking  things  in  the  very  lowefl  degree ;  left,  in  order  to 
prevent ;  lief  or  lieve,  willingly,  ufed  in  the  expreflion  1  bad 
as  lief,  i.  e.  I  would  with  equal  willingnefs ;  longways,  or 
longwife ,  in  the  dire&ion  of  length. 

Needs,  of  neceffity ;  neither,  not  even,  or,  nor  even ;  never,  in 
no  time,  or,  in  no  degree ;  never  fo  good — wife ,  See.  good  or  wife 
in  a  degree  at  no  time  to  be  exceeded ;  ever  fo  good— wife.  Sc c. 
good  or  wife  in  as  great  a  degree  as  can  at  any  time  be  affumed  or 
imagined ;  next ,  at  feme  time  immediately  fuccceding  $  no  where, 
not  in  any  place. 

Oft,  or  often,  at  many  times;  once— twice— thrice,  at  one, 
two,  three  periods  of  time ;  onward,  in  progreffion ;  otherwife, 
in  any  or  fome  different  manner  or  refped ;  out,  in  a  ftate  of 
difclofure,  exhauflion,  or  extin&ion  ;  outright,  without  delay 
or  reftraint ;  outward,  or  outwards ,  to  the  outer  part. 

Perforce,  by  violence ;  perhaps ,  it  may  be;  pretty,  in  fome 
tolerable  degree  5  as,  pretty  well— good.  See. 

Quick, 
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Quick,  with  readinefs ;  quite ,  in  every  point  or  refpedfc. 

Sidelong ,  or  Jideways ,  towards  one  fide ;  y^/?,  in  a  little  time  $ 
with  vehemence  attended  with  pain  or  diftrefs ;  found \  only 
ufed  of  fleep,  meaning  as  in  a  ftatc  of  perfedt  health ;  fill,  unin¬ 
terruptedly  ;  Jlraigbt—Jlraightway ,  or  ftraigbtways ,  dircdtly,  or 
without  delay. 

Through,  from  one  extreme  limit  to  the  other  j  throughout 9 
quite  through ;  together,  without  reparation  or  intermiflion  j 
together  with,  in  union  or  connexion  with. 

Verbatim ,  word  for  word ;  very,  in  an  eminent  degree. 

Unawares,  without  warning,  or  without  confidering;  up¬ 
ward  or  upwards ,  toward  that  which  is  higher. 

Within,  in  the  interior  parts  ;  without,  in  the  outer  parts. 

The  remaining  adverbs  of  the  English  language  may  be  reduced 
to  five  clafles,  which  I  (hall  take  the  liberty  to  call  the  Negative, 
the  Redditive,  the  Relative,  the  Demonstrative,  and 
the  Conjunctive. 

The  Negative  Adverb 
Not. 

Th  is  adverb  is  ufed  to  give  notice,  that  the  mind  confiders  what 
is  reprefented  by  a  verb  or  adjedtive  as  never  begun,  or  as  quite 
deftroyed  ;  or  that  what  is  denoted  by  a  fubftantive  is  to  be  coo- 
fidered  as  exterminated  or  removed  from  the  reft  of  the  concep¬ 
tions  contained  in  a  feries  of  connedted  words.  Thus,  not  to  be 
exprefles  the  Rate  to  be  as  never  begun,  or  as  deftroyed  5  and 
not  good  exprefles  the  quality  good  as  without  exifience ;  and  John 
and  not  fames  told  me  this,  fhews  that  fames  is  to  be  exterminated 
or  removed  from  the  conception  exp  refled  by  fohn  and  fames 
told  me  this  and  fo  of  other  inftances. 

Redditive  Adverbs 
Ay,  yes ,  no. 

These  are  applied  as  anfwcrs  in  return  to  queftions  afked  by 
way  of  fuppofition.  Ay  or  yes  (hews  the  affirmative  to  be  true, 
no  the  negative.  H  h  h  2  Thus 
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Thus  if  I  fay,  is  the  work  done  ?  I  want  to  be  informed  which 
of  the  fuppofitions,  the  work  is  done,  the  work  is  not  done,  is  true. 
The  anfwer  by  ay  or  yes  fhews  that  the  firft  is  true  j  the  anfwer 
by  no  that  the  fecond  is  fo.  See  the  Speculative  Grammar, 
Book  III.  Chap.  IV.  for  a  more  full  account  of  this  fubjedt 

Relative  Adverbs. 

Thefe  are  when,  why,  wherefore,  bow,  where,  wbitber,  whence, 

whether,  while,  tilt,  untill. 

They  have  all  been  explained  in  what  is  faid  of  the  relative 
pronoun.  All  of  them  but  while,  till  and  untill,  may  be  called 
interrogative  adverbs,  becaulc  they  may  be  ufed  in  alking  queilions. 
The  reafon  why  they  may  be  fo  ufed  appears  in  what  is  laid  of 
the  relative  and  interrogative  pronouns. 

The  adverbs  whereat,  whereby ,  wherein,  wbereinto,  whereof,  where¬ 
on,  or  whereupon,  wberefoever,  whereto,  wbereunto,  wherewith  or 
wherewithal!,  are  alfo  of  this  clafs,  for  they  are  only  other  forms 
analogous  to  oblique  cafes  of  which  or  what.  Thus,  whereat  is 
equivalent  to  at  which-,  whereby,  to  by  which,  or  by  what-,  wherein, 
to  in  which,  or  in  what-,  wbereinto,  to  into  which-,  whereof,  to  of 
which -,  whereon,  or  whereupon,  to  on  which  time ;  wberefoever,  to 
at  what  place  foever-,  whereto,  or  wbereunto,  to  unto  wbat,  or  which-, 
wherewith,  or  wherewithal l,  to  with  what,  or  with  which. 

The  forms  of  thefe  adverbs,  which  are  equivalent  to  any  cafe 
of  wbat,  may  be  ufed  in  queftions ;  as,  wbereunto  flail  1  liken 
this  or  that  ?  is  of  the  fame  import  as  to  wbat  Jhall  I  liken  this  or 
that  ?  and  fo  of  other  inftances. 

Demonstrative  Adverbs. 

These  are  fuch  as  require  fome  demonftrative  circumftance  to 
determine  their  meaning,  and  therefore  include  in  that  meaning 
fome  demonftrative  pronoun  which  has  the  objedt  denoted  by  it 
~  ascertained 
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ascertained  by  fomething  already  Said,  or  by  Some  circumftance 
attending  the  a&  of  fpeaking  the  fentence  in  which  the  demon¬ 
ftrative  adverb  is  ufed.  Thus,  afterwards  is  equivalent  to  after 
this  or  that  time,  the  time  to  be  determined  by  fomething  already 
faid,  or  by  fome  circumftance  attending  the  difeourfe  ;  anon, 
immediately  after  this  inftant  time  ;  by  and  by,  foon  after  this  or. 
that  time  ;  ere  long ,  before  a  long  time  pafles  over  from  this  time  ; 
now ,  at  this  or  that  inftant  of  time;  ere  now,  before  this  inftant  ; 
erjl ,  long  before  this  inftant ;  forthwith ,  immediately  after  this 
or  that  time  ;  hence ,  from  this  place,  or  from  this  time  ;  hence¬ 
forth ,  or  henceforward \  in  all  time  fuccceding  this  or  that  time  ; 
here ,  in  this  place,  the  place  to  be  determined  by  what  is  already* 
faid,  or  by  fome  demonftrative  circumftance;  hereabouts ,  near 
this  place  ;  hereafter ,  after  this  time  ;  bereat,  at  this ;  hereby ,  by 
this ;  herein ,  in  this ;  hereof  of  or  from  this ;  hereon ,  upon  this ; 
herewith *  with  this  ;  heretofore ,  the  fame  as  formerly  or  erft ; 
hither ,  to  this  place,  the  place  to  be  determined  by  fome 
defeription  in  words,  or  by  the  actual  fituation  of  the  fpeaker ; 
hitherto ,  to  this  place  ;  hitherwards ,  towards  this  place ;  at 
prefent ,  at  this  inftant  time  of  fpeaking  ;  fince,  or  ago,  before  this 
inftant  time  of  fpeaking ;  then ,  at  that  time,  the  time  to  be^ 
determined  by  fomething  already  faid  y  thence ,  from  that  place, 
the  place  to  be  determined  by  fomething  already  faid,  or  by 
pointing  to  it,  or  fome  other  demonftrative  circumftance  ; 
thenceforth,  or  thenceforward,  continually  from  that  time  ;  there,. 
at  that  place,  the  place  to  be  determined  as  above  ;  thereabout,  or 
thereabouts ,  near  that  place,  time,  quantity,  or  number,  the  place,, 
time,  &c.  to  be  determined  as  above  ;  thereat ,  at  that  place  or 
circumftance ;  thereafter,  according  to  that  y  thereby,  by  that  ; 
therefore,  for  this, or, for  that;  therefrom ,  from  that,  or,.fTom  this; 
therein ,  in  that,  or,  in  this  ;  thereinto,  into  that,  or,  into  this  ; 
thereof  of  that,  or,  of  this;  thereon ,  or  thereupon,  on,  or,  upon  that, 
on,  or,  upon  this  ;  -f  thereout ,  out  of  that ;  thereto,  or  thereunto , 
to,  or,  unto  that ;  -f-  thereunder ,  under  that ;  therewith,  with  that, 

or,  at  that  time ;  therewith  all,  together  with  that  *  thither,  to 

that: 
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that  place ;  thitherwards,  towards  that  place,  the  place  to  be 
determined  as  above  $  thus,  in  this  manner,  the  manner  to  be 
determined  by  fome  previous  defeription,  or  by  aftually  (hewing 
the  procefs  which  determines  it ;  whilom ,  at  fome  time  long 
before  this  inftant  of  fpeaking ;  yet ,  at  this  time,  or  beyond  this 
time  or  degree ;  the  time  or  degree  to  be  determined  by  what 
is  faid,  or  by  fome  demonftrative  circumftance. 

It  is  manifeft  that  thefe  adverbs  all  require  antecedents  as 
much  as  the  demonftrative  pronouns  do,  and  that  thefe  antece¬ 
dents  are  fometimes  to  be  exprefled  by  words,  and  that  fometimes 
the  adverbs  may  be  fupplied  with  what  is  equivalent  to  an 
antecedent  by  the  demonftrative  circumftances  which  attend  the 
difeourfe. 

The  points  or  periods  of  time  to  which  the  demonftrative 
adverbs  of  time  relate,  are  all  determined  as  the  points  or  periods 
are  to  which  the  definitive  verbs  relate.  Thus  Jince ,  in  itfelf, 
equally  relates  to  time  preceding  any  time  of  fpeaking ;  now,  to 
time  coexiftent  with  any  time  of  fpeaking ;  and  hereafter ,  to  time 
fuccceding  any  time  of fpeaking ;  and  the  very  point  of  time  to  which 
they  relate  in  any  particular  fentence,  muft  be  determined  by 
actually  fpeaking  the  fentence ;  or,  in  a  letter,  deed,  &c.  by 
putting  a  date  to  it ;  and  fo  of  other  inftances.  Yet  thefe  words 
are  not  verbs  -,  and  therefore  the  relation  which  a  verb  has  to  time, 
as  diftinguiftied  into  paft,  prefent,  and  to  come,  by  the  aft  of 
fpeaking,  is  not  a  property  peculiar  to  the  verb  only. 

Conjunctive  Adverbs 

Alfo,  too ,  farther ,  farther  more,  moreover,  hefides,  likewife . 

Each  of  thefe  adverbs  is  a  notice,  that  what  is  denoted  by  fome 
one  or  more  words,  in  dependence  on,  or  connexion  with,  the 
adverb,  is  to  be  confidered  as  put  to  the  reft  of  a  feries  by  an 

additional 
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additional  proceeding  of  the  mind,  beyond  that  which  is  abfolutely 
and  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  compleat  the  fentence  in  which  the 
adverb  is  found. 

Even ,  ev'n,  e'en ;  thefc  words  fhew,  that  what  depends  on 
one  of  them  is  exactly  as  it  is  reprefented,  notwithftanding  any 
appearance  of  unlikelinefs,  difficulty,  or  contrariety* 

Forfootb ,  this  word  gives  notice,  that  fomething  which  is  faid, 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  certain,  although  it  be  attended  with  fome 
feeming  impropriety. 

Nay,  in  old  language,  the  fame  as  no.  It  is  now  ufed  to 
fignify  not  only  fo ,  but  even. 

It  is  maiifeft  that  all  the  words  of  this  clafs  are  of  the  nature 
of  conjunctions ;  for  they  fignify  fome  additional  declaration 
concerning  that  with  which  they  are  connected  j  and  this  de¬ 
claration  is  by  way  of  fupplement  to  that  of  the  fentence  in 
which  one  of  them  is  concerned ;  and  this  kind  of  declaration  is 
the  charaCteriftic  of  a  conjunction,  as  appears  fully  in  what  is 
faid  of  that  part  of  fpeech  in  the  fpeculative  part  of  this  work* 

Some  of  the  adverbs  contained  in  the  lift  which  is  given  firft, 
may  perhaps  be  as  properly  placed  in  fome  one  of  the  five  following 
clafies :  as  perhaps  may  be  confidered  as  a  conjunctive  adverb  ; 
and  fo  of  fome  other  inftances.  But  as  I  have  explained  die 
general  nature  of  each  particular  adverb  of  the  firft  lift,  every 
one  may  range  them,  as  he  finds  moft  convenient,  into  more  and 
more  fubdivifions  or  inferior  forts  or  dalles. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  XXIV. 

Of  the  conjunSlion . 

CO N J UNCTIONS  arc  the  marks  of  fupplcmcnt 
To  affirmation  ;  {hewing  an  intent 
Words  to  refume  in  fentcnces,  and  bear 
To  other  words  therein  :  or  to  declare 
That  fentences  themfclves  muft  fo  attend 
On  other  fentences,  as  to  depend 
The  one  upon  the  other,  in  the  views 
In  which  the  fpeaker’s  thought  thefe  fentences  purfues. 

Conjun&ions  are  additional  declarations  of  certain  connexions 
amongft  words  in  the  fame  fentence,  and  likewife  between  one 
fentence  and  another;  which  connexions  cannot  be  ffiewn,  with 
any  convenience,  by  the  ufual  manner  of  affirmation  or  declaration. 

The  conjunctions,  when  ufed  to  {hew  the  connexions  amongft 
words  in  the  fame  fentence,  give  notice  that  there  is  fome  word 
or  expreffion  in  the  fentence,  which  is  either  to  be  referred  to 
feveral  words,  or  that  feveral  words  are  to  be  referred  to  it,  whilft 
the  feveral  references  do  not  circumftantiate  each  other;  but  the 
common  word  or  expreffion  either  circumftantiates,  or  is  circum- 
ftantiated  in  every  reference. 


And,  either ,  or,  neither ,  nor ,  hut ,  are  the  principal  conjunc¬ 
tions  which  are  thus  applied.  And  {hews  that  the  refults  of  all 
the  references  made  by  it  are  equally  neceflary  for  the  fpeaker's 
purpofe.  Thus  the  fentence,  John  and  James  and  George  came 
yejierday ;  “  came  y eft er day”  is  the  common  expreffion  to  which 
references  arc  all  to  be  made,  and  the  fenfe  of  the  whole  is 
equivalent  to  John  came  yejierday,  James  came  yefterday,  George 
came yejierday  :  and  in  the  expreffion,  the  good  and  •wife  and  mer¬ 
ciful 
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ciful  God  •  the  God  is  the  common  name  to  which  the  re¬ 
ferences  are  all  to  be  made;  and  the  expreffion  is  equivalent  to 
the  good  God ,  the  wife  God,  the  merciful  God ;  and  fo  of  other 
instances. 

When  either  is  placed  before  a  part  of  a  feries  of  words, 
and  or  before  fome  other  part  of  the  fame  feries,  notice  is 
given,  either  that  any  one  of  the  references,  or  that  fome  one 
of  them,  is  fufficient  for  the  fpeaker’s  purpofe.  Thus  in  the 
expredion,  either  John  or  fames  may  go  to  morrow,  that  which 
is  lignified  by  John  may  go  to-morrow,  or  by  James  may  go 
to-morrow,  is  equally  proper  for  the  fpeaker’s  purpofe.  But 
in,  either  John  or  James  muji  go  to-morrow,  only  one  of  the 
fentences,  John  muji  go  to-morrow,  James  muf  go  to-morrow, 
can  take  place.  As  it  is  not  determined  which  of  the  re¬ 
ferences  is  to  take  place,  whilfl  yet  if  is  fignified  by  thefe 
conjunctions,  that  no  more  than  one  actually  does  take  place, 
the  hearer  is  obliged  to  keep  them  all  in  his  mind  as  much 
as  the  references  which  are  made  by  the  conjunction  and. 

Neither  is  equivalent  to  not  either ;  and  nor  is  the  negative 
of  or .  Thefe  are  therefore  only  ufed  to  deny,  in  the  fame 
manner  that  either  and  or  are  ufed  to  affirm.  Therefore  thefe 
conjunctions  fhew,  that  not  arty  one  of  the  references  in  which 
they  are  concerned  will  anfwer  the  fpeaker’s  purpofe,  if  thefe 
references  are  taken  affirmatively.  Thus,  neither  James ,  nor 
John ,  nor  George,  muft  go  to-morrow,  is  equivalent  to,  not  either 
James,  or  John,  or  George,  muji  go  to-morrow . 

When  hut  appears  before  a  part  of  a  feries  of  words,  directing 
that  part  to  be  referred  to  fome  other  expreffion ;  it  is  a  notice 
that  the  reference  exprefles  fomething  which  looks  like  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  circum- 
ftances  which  attend  the  difeourfe.  Thus  in  the  expreffion, 
who  but  a  fool  would  labour  to  undo  kimfelf  ?  it  is  infinuated,  that 

I  i  i  - the 
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the  fool  is  an  exception  to  what  might  be  expected;  for  it  n 
reafonable  to  think,  that  no  man  wbatfoever  would  labour  to 
undo  himfelf  j  and  fo  of  other  inftancesof  the  ufe  of  but,  when 
it  is  applied  to  (hew  the  connexions  of  words  in  the  fame 

fentence. 

All  thcfc  conjunctions  which  I  have  (poke  of,  as  joining 
words  together  in  the  fame  fentence,  are  likewife  ufed  to  (hew 
whole  fentences  as  depending  on,  or  connefted  with,  each  other ; 
and  there  are  feveral  conjunctions  which  are  not  ufed  to  con¬ 
ned  words  together  in  the  fame  fentence,  that  are  applied  to 
(hew  the  connexion  of  one  whole  fentence  with  another  whole 

fentence. 

The  whole  number  of  conjunctions  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following  forts  or  claffes.  The  Copulative,  the  Dis¬ 
junctive,  the  Decretive,  the  Conditional,  the  Ad¬ 
versative  or  Concessive,  the  Redditive,  the  Causal, 
the  Illative,  the  Exceptive,  the  Restrictive,  and 
the  Sentential  Demonstrative. 


Copulative  Conjunctions. 

And,  alfo,  as  well  as,  likewife. 

These  (hew  that  all  the  references  made,  or  that  all  the 
fentences  connected  by  their  means,  equally  obtain,  or  make  for 
the  fpeaker’s  purpofe.  Thus,  in  tbe  beginning  God  created  tbe 
Leaven  and  tbe  earth,  and  tbe  earth  was  without  form  and  void, 
is  equivalent  to,  in  the  beginning  God  created  tbe  heaven  5  in  tlx 
beginning  God  created  tbe  earth  >  tbe  earth  was  without  form  -,  tbe 
earth  was  void  j  and  fo  of  other  inftanccs. 


Disjunc- 
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Either,  or . 

These  (hew  that  any  of  the  references  made,  or  any  of  the 
fentences  connected  by  them,  or  at  lead  that  (ome  one  of  them 
tnufl  obtain  or  make  for  the  fpeakcr's  purpofe,  but  without  de¬ 
termining  which  :  thus  in  either  your  brethren  have  mfcrably 
deceived  us,  or  power  confers  virtue .  Swift.  Only  one  of  thefe 
fentences,  your  brethren  have  miferably  deceived  us ;  power  confers 
virtue  $  obtains,  but  it  is  not  determined  which  of  them  does 
obtain. 


DlSCRSTltfS. 

But,  except ,  faving. 

These  (hew,  that  what  depends  upon  one  of  them  is  either 
diredly  excepted  out  of  what  is  expreffed  by  the  other  part  of 
the  feries  of  words  in  which  any  of  them  is  concerned ;  or,  at 
lead,  is  different  from  what  might  reafonably  be  expected  from 
the  circumftances  which  attend  the  difcourfe.  As  we  have  no 
objection  but  the  obfcurity  of  fome  pajfages.  Swift,  i.  e.  except 
the  obfcurity. 

And  in  did  but  men  con/tder  the  true  notion  of  God be  would 
appear  full  of  goodnefs .  Tillotfon.  It  is  infinuated,  that €i  men  con - 
fider  the  true  notion  of  God  ”  expreffcs  an  exception  to  the  notion 
of  God  which  men  really  do  confidcr,  and  that  exception  fuch  as 
could  not  reafonably  be  expected. 

Conditionals. 

If  if  fo  be,  provided,  unlefs . 

These  (hew,  that  what  depends  upon  one  of  them  contains 
a  fuppofition  with  which  fome  other  fentcnce  is  (b  conncded, 

I  i  i  a  that 
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that  it  is  true  or  falfe,  according  as  the  fuppofition  is  true  or 
falfe ;  as,  if  a  thing  be  true ,  it  is  impofible  to  be  falfe .  Tillotfon. 

Unlefs  is  the  negative  of  if  fignifying,  if  not.  Thus,  I Jhall 
Jucceedy  unlefs  you  dif appoint  me  \  and  fo  of  other  inflances. 


Adversatives  or  Conce  ssives. 

‘Though,  although ,  notwithjlanding. 

These  fhew,  that  what  depends  upon  one  of  them  ex- 
prefles  what  may  be  taken  for  granted,  and  if  fo,  that  it  has 
the  appearance  of  being  adverfe  to,  or  withftanding  what  is 
contained  in  another  fentence,  whilfl  yet  it  does  not  prevent 
the  other  fentence  from  being  true.  Thus,  in  many  things  arc  be - 
lievedy  although  they  exceed  the  capacity  of  our  wits .  Hooker. 
It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  many  things  exceed  the  capacity 
of  our  wits.  It  is  alfo  fignified,  that  this  circumftance  feems 
to  withftand  or  be  adverfe  to,  thefe  things  being  believed; 
but  that  in  fad:  it  does  not  prevent  their  being  believed. 

Redditives. 

Tet ,  filly  nevertbelefs . 

These  (hew,  that  what  depends  upon  one  of  them  is  no  left 
true  on  account  of  fome  other  fentence  which  eypreffes  what 
appears  to  oppofe  fuch  truth.  Thus,  in  many  of  our  men 
were  gone  to  land,  neverthelefs  the  admiral ,  with  fuch  fhips  only 
as  could  be  put  in  readinefs ,  made  forth  towards  them.  Bacon. 
It  is  aflerted,  that  the  admiral’s  making  forth,  &c.  is  no  lefs 
true,  on  account  of  many  of  our  men  being  gone  to  land, 
which  yet  appears  to  oppofe  the  truth  of  it. 


Causals. 
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Causals. 

For,  becaufe ,  feeing ,  forafmucb ;  and  fnce,  foy  when,  whereas, 

in  fome  applications  of  them. 

These  (hew,  that  the  fpeaker  is  proceeding  to  give  a  rea(bn 
either  for  what  is  already  faid,  or  intended  to  be  faid.  Thus, 
in  Cbriji  died  for  himy  becaufe  be  died  for  alL  Hooker.  That 
Chrift  died  for  all  men,  is  (hewn  to  be  the  reafon  why  it 
is  aflerted,  that  he  died  for  the  particular  man  who  is  de¬ 
noted  by  him . 


Ill  ati  ve  9. 

Therefore ,  wherefore ;  and  nowy  tben>  in  fome  applications 

of  them. 

These  (hew,  that  the  fpeaker  is  proceeding  to  draw  a  con- 
(equence  from  fomething  promiled,  except  now,  which  (hews 
that  fome  additional  help  is  going  to  be  introduced  to  the 
deduction  which  is  intended  to  be  made;  as,  he  blujhes  j  there¬ 
fore  he  ts  guilty .  Spectator,  i.  e.  for  this  reafon  he  is  guilty. 
Now  it  is  true  that  I  am  thy  near  kinfman .  Old  Ted. 

Sometimes  a  quedion  is  afked  by  wherefore ;  as, 

O  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  heaven  foretold 
Twice  by  an  angel?  Milton . 

i.  e.  for  what  reafon  was  my  birth,  &c.  ? 

Exceptive  s. 

Vnlefs ,  otherwife . 

I  have  already  (hewn,  that  unlcfs  is  equivalent  to  if  not . 

Otherwife  gives  notice,  that  the  fpeaker  is  going  to  declare 
what  is  the  confequence  on  the  aflumption  that  things  are 

in 
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in  any  other  manner  than  they  are  already  represented;  fo 
that  (when  ufed  as  a  conjunction)  it  is  equivalent  to,  but  ox  for  if 
things  are  not  thus ;  as,  take  beed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  be¬ 
fore  men ,  to  be  feen  of  them :  otberwife  ye  have  no  reward  of 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven .  New  Tcftamcnt. 


Restrictive. 

As,fo. 

These  are  ufed  to  give  notice,  that  fome  circumftance  or 
fituation  is  to  be  afcertained  by  it’s  famenefs  with,  or  fimi- 
larity  to,  what  is  or  will  be  expreffed  in  the  difcourfe,  or 
by  fome  demonftrative  circumftance ;  as,  were  I  as  you  ?  Philips. 


The  Sentential  Demonstrative 


That. 

This  particle  is  ufed  to  give  notice,  that  a  whole  fentence 
is  to  be  confidered  as  one  noun  fubftantive  in  fome  cafe. 
As  in  the  exprefiion,  I  know  that  virtue  is  the  excellence  of 
man ;  that  virtue  is  the  excellence  of  man ,  is  equivalent  to  one 
fubftantive  in  the  accufative  cafe,  for  it  is  the  thing  known . 
And  in  I  give  you  notice  that  the  caufe  will  be  tried  to-morrow ; 
that  the  caufe  will  be  tried  to-morrow,  is  equivalent  to  one 
fubftantive  in  the  genitive  cafe  depending  on  the  fubftantive 
notice ,  for  it  is  the  thing  of  which  notice  is  given.  And  fo  in 
Cowley,  forgive  me  that  I  thus  your  patience  wrong*,  that  I 
thus  your  patience  wrong  is  the  thing  which  is  to  be  forgiven 
me,  and  therefore  is  equivalent  to  one  fubftantive  in  the  ac¬ 
cufative  cafe ;  and  me  is  equivalent  to  a  dative  cafe.  This 
latter  form  of  conftrudtion  will  be  taken  notice  of  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  fyntax. 


This 
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Thw  whole  fubjed  of  the  conjundions  is  treated  of  at 
large  in  the  fifth  book,  Sedion  II,  of  the  fpeculative  part 
of  this  work. 


SECTION-  XXV* 

Of  the  prepofition. 

TH  E  prepofitions  are  as  marks  defign’d 

Of  modes  of  thought  exerted,  when  the  mind 
By  fubftantives  fo  circumftantiates. 

Or  objeds  nam’d  by  nouns,  or  verbal  dates. 

That  fcv’ral  things  unite  in  difFrent  views. 

And  no  encreafe  of  number  thence  cnfucs. 

It  is  the  capital  property  of  a  prepofition,  that  when  by 
means  thereof  a  fubftantive  is  placed  in  dependance  upon 
another  fubftantive,  or  verb,  the  compound  expreflion  denotes 
the  conception  of  an  objed,  or  ftate,  no  ways  encreafed  in 
number,  although  the  parts  of  the  conception  are  feparate  and 
diftind  in  the  mind,  till  they  are  united  by  the  particular 
mode  of  thought  which  the  prepofition  denotes.  Thus  the 
Creator  of  the  univerfe ,  denotes  but  one  objed,  although 
two  diftind  objeds,  viz.  tbe  Creator  and  tbe  univerfe ,  are 
concerned  in  the  expreflion.  And  to  prefide  over  tbe  univerfe , 
denotes  but  one  verbal  ftate,  although  the  objed  univerfe ,  as 
well  as  the  ftate  to  prefde ,  is  concerned  in  the  expreflion  $ 
and  fo  of  other  inftances*  Therefore  the  prepofitions  arc 
not  meer  marks  of  relations  amongft  objeds  and  ftates,  but 
diredions  to  the  mind  to  apply  its  difeurfive  powers  in  cer¬ 
tain  manners,  in  order  to  circumftantiatc  that  which  is  denoted 
by  a  noun  or  verb,  by  what  is  denoted  by  a  fubftantive  that 
depends  on  fuch  noun  or  verb  by  the  means  of  a  prepofition. 
For  objeds  eflentially  feparate,  howfoever  related  to  each  other, 
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can  never  by  that  relation  unite  into  an  objedt  not  encreafed 
in  number.  But  the  conceptions  of  thefe  obje&s  may  be 
ufed  in  affifling  the  mind  to  circumflantiate  verbal  dates,  dr 
other  obje&s,  by  certain  modes  of  proceeding  of  the  mind 
itfelf ;  and  different  marks  may  be  ufed  to  denote  different 
modes  of  proceeding,  and  the  prepofitions  are  fuch  marks. 

Relations  very  different  in  themfelves  ma y  be  apprehended 
and  applied  by  the  fame  mode  of  proceeding,  and  therefore 
it  frequently  happens,  in  the  ufe  of  language,  that  very 
different  relations  are  denoted  by  the  fame  prepofition.  Thus 
in  the  two  Englifh  expreffions,  to  be  at  a  place — to  be  at 
cards ,  two  very  different  relations  are  denoted  by  the  prepo¬ 
fition  aty  but  they  are  both  conceived  to  be  apprehended  and 
applied  by  the  fame  mode  of  operation,  and  therefore  arc 
both  denoted  by  the  fame  fign  at ;  and  fo  of  ail  other  in- 
flances  of  the  ufe  of  a  prepofition.  This  is  the  reafon  that 
meer  cuftom  has  fo  much  power  in  the  application  of  this 
part  of  fpeech  in  all  languages.  For  as  different  forts  of  re¬ 
lations  may  be  denoted  by  the  fame  prepofition,  there  arc 
no  certain  means  of  knowing  what  forts  of  relations  are  a&ually 
denoted  by  a  particular  prepofition  in  a  particular  language, 
but  by  obferving  the  ufe  of  that  language,  and  thence  de¬ 
termining  the  various  applications  of  the  fame  prepofition  which 
fuch  ufe  or  cuftom  has  eftablifhed. 

The  prepofitions  are  applied  for  two  different  purpofes  in  lan¬ 
guage,  viz.  either  to  connect  one  word  with  another  in  continued 
difeourfe  >  or  in  fixed  union  or  compofition  with  fomc  one  word, 
fo  that  both  the  prepofition,  and  the  word  with  which  it  is  united, 
are  confidered  together  as  one  compound  word.  Few  of  the 
original  Englifh  prepofitions  are  ufed  in  infeparable  compofition; 
for  moft  of  our  compound  words  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Latin  or  Greek ;  and  therefore  the  prepofitions  of  thefe  languages 
ufually  appear  in  fuch  words. 


The 
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The  original  Englifh  prepofitions  appear  in  the  following  lift. 


Afore,  before. 

Againfh 
Befide,  befides. 

Near,  nigh,  and  (by,  denoting 
vicinity  of  place.) 

With. 

Toward,  towards,  to,  unto,  into. 
At. 

In,  within. 

Between,  betwixt. 

Among,  amongft. 

Amid  ft. 

About,  around. 


Through,  thorough,  through 
Out  of,  without. 

After,  behind. 

Beyond. 

Off,  from. 

Above,  over. 

On,  upon. 

Below,  beneath,  underneath. 
Up.  Down. 

0£ 

By. 

For. 

Than. 


Ail  thefe,  except  of,  by,  for ,  and  than,  are  ufed  to  denote 
relations  of  place,  and  by  analogy,  to  denote  the  connections 
amongft  objects  which  are  not  capable  of  local  fituation.  An 
account  of  the  principal  applications  of  each  of  them  will  be 
given  in  the  fyntax. 

The  principal  of  the  French  prepofitions,  which  are  found 
in  infeparable  compofition  in  Englifh  words,  arc,  contre  or 
counter ,  em,  en,  entre  or  enter ,  pour,  fur. 

Thofe  of  the  Latin  are,  cb,  ad,  ante,  circum,  con,  contra,  ie,  di, 
dir ,  e  or  ex,  extra,  in,  inter,  intro,  ob,  per ,  pojl,  pra,  prefer, 
pro ,  re,  retro ,  fub,  fubter ,  fuper,  tram. . 

Thofe  of  the  Greek  are,  ampbi,  ana,  anti,  apo ,  cata,  dia ,  epi, 
ex,  en,  by  per,  hypo,  met  a,  para,  peri ,  pro,  pros,fyn ,  or  fym. 

Thefe  prepofitions,  as  likewife  fome  few  of  thofe  which  are 
originally  Englifh,  are  placed  in  compofition  at  the  beginning  of 
words ;  and  frequently  the  compound  word  has  a  very  different 
fenfe  to  that  which  the  parts  whereof  it  is  compounded  feem  to 
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denote.  Thus  to  undertake,  an  undertaker,  do  not  fignify  the 
adtion  of  taking  the  under- part  of  any  thing,  nor  the  perfon 
who  does  fo ;  but  the  adtion  of  entering  into  an  obligation  to  per¬ 
form  or  execute  fomething,  and  the  perfon  who  enters  into  fuch 
obligation;  and  fo  of  many  other  inftances. 

The  Englifh  prepofitions  are  frequently  fubjoined  to  verbs,  fo 
as  to  make  a  kind  of  compound  verbs  differing  in  fignification 
from  the  fimple  verbs.  Thus,  to  difpenfe  is  of  the  fame  meaning 
with  to  diflribute ;  but  to  difpenfe  with  is  of  the  fame  import  as 
to  excufe  or  di [annul ;  as,  to  difpenfe  with  a  man’s  attendance ,  means 
to  excufe  bis  attendance ,  or  to  be  fatisfied  with  bis  not  attending  ;  and 
to  difpenfe  with  an  oath,  means  to  difannul  the  ejfeft  of  it.  The 
Englifh  language  has  many  of  its  verbs  thus  compounded,  as  may 
be  feen  in  Mr.  Johnfon’s  excellent  didtionary  of  the  language* 

SECTION  XXVI. 

Of  the  inter  jeElion. 

THE  fev’ral  founds  which  unconnedled  ftarty 
Exprefiive  of  emotions  of  the  heart ; 

And  words  which  we  in  fituations  ufc 
That  regular  connedted  fpeech  refufe. 

Are  interjedlions,  form'd  to  reprefent, 

With  inflant  force,  the  fpeaker's  main  intent. 

This  part  of  fpeech  ufually  exprefFes  fome  fudden  emotion 
of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker :  or  his  intention,  when  he  is  in  fome 
fituation  which  makes  him  incapable  of  holding  connedted  con¬ 
vention  with  the  hearer.  The  interjedlions  therefore  arc  incon- 
nedtive  in  their  nature,  and  each  of  them  fingly  is  a  declaration 
of  the  fituation  of  the  fpeaker’s  mind,  or  of  his  intention,  if 
he  is  too  far  diflant  from  the  hearer,  or  otherwife  incapacitated 
from  holding  continued  converfation  with  him. 


The 
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The  principal  interjections  of  the  English  language  are  the 
following. 

Adieu,  an  expreffion  of  the  good  wifhes  of  the  fpeaker  for  a 
perfon  of  whom  he  is  taking  leave. 

Ah  !  an  expreffion  of  diilike,  forrow,  contemptuous  exultation, 
or  plaintive  compaffion  in  the  fpeaker,  or  in  thofe  who  are 
reprefented  as  fpeaking. 

Ab  that ,  of  great  concern  that  things  ffiould  be  as  they  are  re¬ 
prefented,  but  of  little  hope  that  they  are  fo. 

Aha  !  of  pleafing  furprife,  or  contemptuous  exultation. 

Alack  !  of  forrow,  real  or  ironical. 

Alack  aday  !  the  fame  as  alack. 

Alas  !  of  lamenting  forrow,  pity  or  concern. 

Alas  the  day  !  alas  the  while!  the  lame  as  ah  unhappy  day!  ah 
unhappy  time! 

Aroynt ,  avaunt,  or  be  gone.  Ufed  to  a  witch. 

Avaunt ,  be  gone  inflantly. 

Fob,  an  indication  of  abhorrence  in  the  fpeaker. 

Fy,  of  difapprobation,  a  word  of  reproof. 

*J-  Go  to ,  of  exhortation  with  contempt 
Ha  !  of  furprize. 

Ha,  ha,  or  be,  be,  laughter. 

Hab ,  an  indication  of  the  exertion  of  fomc  violent  effort. 

Hail,  folemn  falutation  at  meeting. 

Halloo ,  incitement  to  dogs  to  purfue  the  chace. 

Hark  !  an  exhortation  to  liften. 

Havock  !  incitement  to  daughter. 

Heigb  bo  !  an  indication  of  uneafy  languor. 

Hey,  joyous  congratulation  or  exhortation. 

Hey  day  !  an  indication  of  wonder  attended  with  chearfulnefs. 
Hifty  an  exhortation  to  hlence. 

Ho,  or  boa,  notice  to  attend  to  what  the  fpeaker  is  going  to^fay. 
Holla,  notice  to  fome  one  at  a  great  diflancc  to  flop  and  attend. 
Hum ,  a  notice  of  deliberation  in  the  fpeaker,  proceeding  from 
doubt.  K  k  k  2  Hujh , 
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Hujh,  ihc  fame  as  hi  ft* 

Huzza ,  an  exprefiion  of  exulting  joy. 

Loy  and  fometimes  lay  an  exhortation  to  give  attention,  properly 
to  fome  ohjedfc  of  fight,  but  fometimes  applied  to  other  things 
either  exprefied  or  underdood. 

Mum,  an  exhortation  to  continue  in  filence. 

O,  an  indication  of  wifiiing  or  being  anxious  either  from  defire 
of  fomething  good,  or  from  apprehenfion  of  fomething  evil. 

This  particle  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  folemn  form  of  the  vocative 
cafe,  and  is  a  notice  to  the  perfQn  to  whofe  name  it  *s  prefixed,, 
that  he  is  the  perfon  to  whom  the  folemn  addref6  is  made.  In 
poetry  and  in  folemn  language,  it  fometimes  happens  that  inani¬ 
mate  things  are  confidered  as  perfons,  and  are  addreffed  by  O  / 

Offy  an  injun&ion  to  retire,  proceeding  from  difguft  in  die  fpeaker, 
at  the  near  fituation  of  fome  object. 

Ob  !  an  indication  of  bodily  pain,  forrow,  or  furprize  at  any  di£ 
agreeable  objedt. 

Peace ,  an  injundtion  to  defift  from  fpeaking. 

P?Jhf  or  pjhawy  or  fughy  indications  of  difgufl  attended  with 
contempt. 

See,  the  fame  a9  k. 

Silence y  the  fame  as  peace* 

Soy  or  fo  then,  an  indication  that  the  fpcaker  is  fatisfied  of  the 
certainty  of  what  he  is  going  to  fay,  although  he  gives  na 
reafon  why  he  is  fatisfied. 

Softy  an  iniundtion  not  to  proceed  fo  faft. 

Soho,  a  fignification  to  a  perfon  at  a  great  diftancc,  that  the 
perfon  who  fpeaks  diredts  his  words  to  the  diftant  perfon* 
Strange  !  an  indication  of  wonder  in  the  fpcaker. 
ujhy  or  tuty  an  indication  of  contempt  in  the  fpeaker. 
lVelarwayy  or  -f*  weladay  !  the  fame  as  alas  !  or  alas  the  day  F 
Welcomey  a  fignification  of  joy  in  the  fpeaker  at  the  arrival  of  a 
flranger. 

Well  done ,  an  exprefiion  of  approbation  in  the  fpeaker  of  what 
is  done.  W til 
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Well  met ,  an  expreflion  of  fetisfaCtion  in  the  /pcaker  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  another  perfon. 

Wbat  ?  an  indication  of  furprife  producing  a  queftion. 

What  bo,  the  fame  as  bola,  or  fobo. 

It  is  manifeft  that  thefe  interjections  are  all  affirmations  either 
declarative,  imperative,  or  optative ;  and  confequently  that  each 
of  them  is  equivalent  to  a  full  fentence  containing  a  definitive  verb, 
either  of  the  indicative  or  the  imperative  or  the  optative  mood  in 
it.  But  the  demonftrativc  circumftances  which  attend  the  ufe  of 
an  interjection  make  it  unnecefiary,  and  fometimes  impoffible,  to 
form  a  regular  fentence  to  declare  what  the  interjection  denotes; 
as  when  bola  or  fobo  are  ufed  to  fomc  perfon  at  a  great  diftance 
from  the  fpeaker.  Thefe  circumftances  always  exift  at  the  time 
when  the  inteijeCtions  are  ufed,  and  therefore  an  inteijeCtion  is 
always  equivalent  to  a  fentence  containing  a  definitive  verb  of  the 
prefent  tenfe  in  it,  i.  e.  a  definitive  verb  which  relates  to  time, 
not  preceding  or  fucceeding,  but  coexijlent  with  the  time  in  which 
the  inteijeCtion  is  actually  pronounced.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
the  property  of  affirmation  it  not  peculiar  to  the  definitive  verb 
only,  but  is  common  to  it  with  the  interjection  s  only,  in  the  ufe 
of  inteijeCtions,  the  fubjeCt  of  affirmation  is  fupplied  by  demon- 
ft  rati  ve  eircumftances  5  whereas,  in  the  ufe  of  a  definitive  verb, 
the  fubjeCt  is  exprefted  by  one  or  more  words  which  arc  equiva¬ 
lent  to  one  noun  fubftantive  in  the  nominative  cafe. 
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OF  SYN  TAX. 


THIS  part  of  grammar  confifts  of  rules  dire&ing  how  to 
unite  words  in  connected  (eries,  fo  as  to  exprcfs  the 
various  conceptions  of  the  mind  of  man* 

In  order  to  produce  this  effedl,  it  is  neceflary  not  only  to 
reprcfent  all  the  words  of  a  feries  as  united  together  j  but 
likewife  to  give  notice  which  of  the  words  are  to  be  taken  in 
immediate  connexion  with  each  other :  for  the  very  fame  words 
may  be  placed  in  various  orders;  and  in  fome  of  the  orders  it 
may  not  be  eafy  to  difeern  which  words  are  to  be  confidered  as 
immediately  connected  together.  In  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
that  correfpondence  of  termination  which  is  obferved  between 
the  numbers  and  perfons  of  fubftantives  and  definitive  verbs ;  of 
gender,  number,  and  cafe,  between  fubftantives  and  adjedtives ; 
and  of  gender,  number,  and  perfon,  between  the  relative  and 
perfonal  pronouns  and  their  antecedents;  is  made  ufe  of  to  diredfc 
to  thofe  words  which  are  to  be  confidered  as  immediately  united, 
although  they  are  not  placed  clofe  by  each  other.  This  cor¬ 
refpondence  is  called  concord  in  grammar,  and  by  means  thereof 
the  fame  words  may  be  placed  in  various  orders  in  thefc 

languages* 
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languages,  and  yet  continue  intelligible  in  any  of  the  orders. 
The  Englifh  makes  fome  ufe  of  diverfity  of  termination  of 
number  and  perfon  in  its  definitive  verbs,  and  of  gender  and 
number  in  its  pronouns,  for  the  fame  purpofes  that  the  concords 
are  ufed  in  Latin.  But  the  principal  effeft  of  thefe  concords  is 
anfwered  in  the  Englilh  by  obferving  a  certain  order  of  pofition 
in  the  words  of  its  fentences.  And  therefore  although  it  be 
neceflary  in  Englilh  fyntax  to  take  notice  of  the  concords,  and 
to  give  fome  rules  concerning  them,  it  is  likewife  neceffary  to 
give  rules  for  the  order  of  pofition  of  words,  and  to  confidcr 
thefe  rules  as  rules  of  concord  adapted  to  the  Englifh  language. 

I  have  fhewed  at  large  in  the  fpeculative  part.  Book  VI, 
Section  II,  why  feriefes  of  words  exprefling  the  conceptions  of 
the  mind  of  man  take  the  form  of  a  fentence,  and  why  there 
mufl  be  in  every  compleat  fentence  one  nominative  cafe  of  a 
fubftantive  (or  that  which  is  equivalent  to  fuch  cafe)  and  one 
definitive  verb.  If  there  is  no  more  than  one  fuch  fubflantive 
and  one  fuch  verb  in  the  fentence,  it  is  called  a  fimple  fentence. 
Several  fuch  fentences  may  be  reduced  to  one  complex  fentence, 
by  the  means  of  relative  pronouns  or  conjunctions  j  but  fuch  a 
complex  fentence  may  be  refolved  into  the  fimple  fentences 
of  which  it  confifts ;  fo  that  the  order  of  pofition,  which  obtains 
in  fimple  fentences,  in  effeCfc  extends  to  all  others  with  very 
few  exceptions. 


Rules  for  the  order  of  poftion  of  words ,  which  in  the 
Englifh  anfwers  fever al  of  the  purpofes  of  what  is 
called  concord  in  the  Latin  and  Greek* 

i,  TN  fentences  at  large  ufed  to  declare, 

X  The  nominatives  before  the  verbs  appear, 
a.  But  in  a  queflion,  wifh,  or  a  command. 

The  nom’natives  behind  their  verbs  rauft  ftand 
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Of  ev’ry  Ample  tenfe  $  but  if  complex, 

3 .  After  the  figns  we  nom’natives  annex. 

4.  And  fuppoAtions,  not  by  if  receive. 

After  the  verb  or  Agn,  a  nominative. 


1.  In  declarative  fentences,  the  nominative  cafe  ftands  before 
the  verb $  as. 

The  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  duft  of  the  ground .  Old  Teft. 
The  Word  was  made  fejh,  and  dwelt  among  us.  New  Teft. 
Gur  virtues  would  be  proud ,  if  our  faults  wbijpered  them  not. 

Shakefpeare. 


2.  But  when  a  queftion  is  afked,  or  a  command  given,  or  a 
wifh  expreffed,  if  the  verb  be  of  any  Ample  tenfe,  the  nominative 
cafe  is  placed  behind  the  verb  j  as. 

Is  ant  thing  too  bard  for  the  Lord?  Old  Teflament. 

Belie  vest  thou  the  prophets  ?  New  Teflament. 

Go  te  therefore  and  teach  all  nations.  New  Teflament. 

Stand  thou  here  by  me.  Old  Teflament. 

Far  be  the  thought  of  this  from  Henry* s  heart.  Shakefpeare. 


3.  If  the  verb  be  of  any  compound  tenfe,  the  nominative 
cafe  is  placed  after  the  Agn  of  the  tenfe ;  as, 

Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree  whereof  1  commanded  thee  that  thou 
Jhouldeft  not  eat?  Old  Teflament. 

Sh  all  I  hide  from  Abraham  that  thing  which  Ido?  Old  Teft. 

Do  we  begin  again  to  commend  ourfehes?  New  Teflament. 
Did  I  request  thee ,  Maker ,  from  my  clay 
To  mould  me  man  ?  Did  I  solicit  thee  ?  Milton. 

Be  not  afraid ,  neither  be  thou  dismayed.  Old  Teflament. 
May  you  live  happily  and  long  for  the  fervice  of  your  country. 

Drydeo. 

4.  And  when  a  fuppoAtion  is  made  without  giving  notice  of  it 
by  if,  the  nominative  cafe  ftands  after  the  verb,  if  it  be  of  any  Am- 
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pic  tenfe,  and  after  the  fign,  if  the  verb  be  of  any  compound 
tenfe;  as, 

I  would  make  the  remembrance  of  them  to  ceafe  among  men :  w  ere  rr 
i/or  that  I feared  the  wrath  oj  the  enemy.  Old  Teftament. 
Were  I  fo  minded ;  I  here  could  pluck  bis  Higbnefs'  frown  upon 

Shakefpcarc. 

Hadst  thou  been  there — thou  couldjl  not  have  difeerrid 
Fraud  in  the  ferpent.  Milton. 

Could  great  men  thunder 

jis  Jove  bimfelf  does  j  Jove  would  neer  be  quiet «  Shakefpeare. 


In  compound  tenfes,  adverbs  oft  are  ieen, 

And  fometimes  other  words,  the  verb  and  fign  between. 


Adverbs  are  often  placed  between  the  figjn  and  the  verb  of  all 
the  compound  tenfes ;  as, 

J  was  never  better  bleased  in  my  life .  SpedtaL  N°556. 
He  would  really  want  a  dictionary-— —and  would  hardly 
at  first  believe  at  what  a  low  rate  the  highejl  Jlrains  and 

exprejjiom  of  kindnfs  do  commonly  pass  in  current  payment • 

Tillotfon. 

I  have  hitherto  only  argued  againfi  the  partiality . 

Spectator,  N°  564. 


This  kind  of  pofition  of  adverbs  is  continually  occurring,  and 
fometimes  other  words  are  placed  between  the  fign  and  the  verb;  as. 

If  1  had  but  one  foul ,  it  could  not  at  the  same  time  pant 
after  virtue  and  vice •  *kid 


The  genitive  by  V,  ufe  ha6  decreed 
Mufl  go  before  a  noun,  and  that  by  of  fucceed, 

Thofe  who  confider  change  of  termination  as  that  only 
which  conftitutes  a  cafe,  will  allow  of  no  other  oblique  cafe  in 
Englifh  nouns,  but  this  only,  which  they  call  the  pofitive  cafe. 
It  always  goes  before  the  fubflantive  with  which  it  is  connected  $ 
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Now  Sarai  Abram’s  Wife  bare  bim  no  children .  Old  Ted. 

Aid  he  [aid,  Hagar ,  Sakai’s  Maid ,  whence  camejl  thou  t 

Old  Tedament. 

No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  * longs , 

The  marshal's  truncheon ,  nor  the  judge's  bomb , 

Becomes  them  with  one  half  fo  good  a  grace 

As  mercy  does .  Shakelpcare. 

After  verbs  tranfitive  thofe  nouns  appear. 

To  which  the  verbs  their  paffive  dates  transfer* 

The  pofition  of  a  fubftantive  after  a  tranfitive  verb  fupplks, 
in  Englifh  fubftantives,  the  effect  of  the  accufative  cafe,  which  in 
Greek  and  Latin  has  a  different  termination  from  the  nominative. 

The  Englifh  perfonal  pronouns,  I,  thou,  be,fhe ;  we,  ye,  and 
they ;  and  the  relative  who ;  have  indeed  each  an  accufative  cafe 
different  from  the  nominative ;  but  the  perfonal  pronoun  it,  and 
the  relatives  which  and  that,  have  no  fuch  cafe. 

The  effedt  of  this  cafe,  howfoever  expreffed,  is  to  (hew  the 
objedfc  denoted  by  a  noun  fubftantive,  as  having  in  it  the  paffive 
date  of  the  verb  on  which  the  noun  in  this  cafe  depends* 

As  in  the  expreflion,  John  fees— bears— helps— binders  Jametj 
James  is  evidently  theperfon  who  is  feen — heard — helped — injured ; 
and  fo  of  other  inftances  of  the  ufe  of  tranfitive  verbs,  with  fub- 
dantives  in  this  cafe  depending  upon  them. 

My  father  per  adventure  will  feel  me,  and  I  Jhall  feem  to  bim 
as  a  deceiver .  Old  Tedament* 

If  finners  intice  thee,  confent  thou  not .  Old  Tedament* 

JeboJbeba  took  Jo  ash,  and  stole  him  from  among  the  king's  fins 
which  were  fain .  Old  Tedament* 

Before  their  claufes  plac’d,  by  fettled  ufe. 

The  relatives  thefe  claufes  introduce. 
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The  relative  pronouns  are  always  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  claufes  which  are  made  dependent  on  other  claufes  by  their 
means.  This  will  appear  by  examples  in  what  will  be  faid  of 
the  cafe  of  the  relative. 

To  adje&ives  prefix'd  we  adverbs  find. 

But  verbs  require  them  to  be  plac'd  behind. 

Adverbs  are  ufually  placed  before  adje&ives ;  as. 

And  God  faw  every  thing  that  be  bad  made,  and  behold r  it  was 

vest  good.  Old  Teftament. 

Wifdom  alone  is  truly  tair .  Milton. 

q*be  fecret  villain — so  rashly  bra  ye  to  dare  the  j word  of  Tlefeus. 

Smith. 

And  after  verbs  ;  as. 

Admitting  their  principles  to  be  true ,  they  act  wisely .  Rogers. 
When  be  came  to  die ,  be  made  him  thins  more  reasonably . 

Dryden* 

Thefe  rules  for  the  order  of  pofition  of  words  in  Englifh  aro 
not  fo  fixed  as  never  to  admit  of  exceptions,  efpecially  in  very 
folemn  or  very  familiar  language,  and  in  poetry.  Thus  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Gofpel  of  St.  John  we  find  the  expreflion.  In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word,  inftead  of,  *Ibe  Word  was  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  ;  and  in  common  colloquial  language  we  frequently  ufe 
fays  he,  inftead  of  he  fays ;  and  Mr.  Pope  ufes  the  expreflion, 
founds  the  tough  bow ,  inftead  of  the  tough  bow  founds ;  and  Mr. 
Dryden  begins  his  tranflation  of  Virgil's  Eneis  with.  Arms  and 
the  man  1 fng3  inftead  of  I fng  arms  and  the  man ;  and  inftances 
occur  continually  in  which  thefe  rules  for  the  pofition  of  words 
are  not  ftri&ly  obferved.  But  notwithftanding  this,  thefe  rules 
are  generally  to  be  obferved  in  the  ordinary  conftrudfcion  of  the 
language,  and  nothing  but  much  obfervation  and  judgmentxan  de¬ 
termine  the  inftances  in  which  we  may  fafely  depart  from  them. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  we  make  fome  ufe,  in  Englifh, 
of  forms  of  conftrudtion  like  the  Latin  concords.  Thefe  arc 

three 
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three  in  the  Latin,  but  might  be  reduced  to  two  in  English  j  be- 
caufe  our  adjedtives  have  no  difference  of  termination,  either  of 
cafe,  gender,  or  number.  But  we  fupply  the  want  of  fuch 
difference  of  termination  by  the  pofirion  of  the  adjedtive  with 
regard  to  the  fubftantive  on  which  it  depends,  and  therefore , this 
pofition  may  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of  concord. 

72*  jirjl  concord ;  or  that  between  the  nominative  cafe 

and  the  verb . 

IN  perfonal conftru&ion  verbs  receive 
Number  and  perfon  from  a  nom'native. 

The  obfervation  of  this  concord  determines  the  form  of  a 
fentence ;  and,  if  the  fentence  be  of  the  very  fimpleft  kind,  no 
rule  is  necefiary  to  be  obferved  in  the  conftrudtion  of  it*  but  that 
of  pofition,  and  this  concord. 

The  moft  fimple  of  all  fentences  which  can  be  exprefled  at 
large,  are  fuch  as  confift  each  of  one  nominative  cafe,  and  one 
definitive  verb.  The  moft  fimple  of  all  words  which  can  be 
applied  as  fubftantives  in  the  nominative  cafe,  arc  the  perfonal 
pronouns.  Therefore  the  forms,  I  have — thou  baft — be  has, 
we — you — tbey  have-,  I  am — tbou  art — be  is,  we — yo& — they 
are  ;  1  call — tbou  calleft — be  calls ,  we — you — tbey  call ,  &c. 
which  appear  in  the  conjugation  of  the  definitive  moods  of  the 
verb,  are  all  fentences  of  the  moft  fimple  form;  and  if  they  are 
well  obferved,  will  /hew  the  meaning  of  the  firft  concord. 

For  the  three  fingular  forms  of  the  prefent  ten/e  of  Jthe  indica¬ 
tive  mood  have  each  a  peculiar  termination;  and  the  firft  of 
thefe  terminations  correfponds  with  a  nominative  cafe  of  the  firft 
perfon,  the  fecond  termination  with  a  nominative  of  the  fecond 
perfon,  and  the  third  with  a  nominative  of  the  third  perfon. 
Therefore  we  muft  not  fay,  I  baft  or  I  has,  but  1  have  \  nor 
tbou  am  or  tbou  is,  but  thou  art ;  nor  be  call  or  be  calleft *  but 
he  calls  (or  be  calletb ,  in  folemn  language)  ;  and  fo  of  other 

inftances. 
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in  (lances.  There  is  alfo  a  difference  of  termination  between 
the  fingular  and  plural  number,  in  fome  of  the  tenfes  of  the  verb 
to  be ;  and  therefore  we  mud  not  fay,  1  are— thou  are — he  are, 
nor  apply  the  verb  are  to  any  nominative  cafe  of  the  fingular 
number.  There  is  no  Englifh  verb,  but  the  verb  to  be,  which 
has  a  plural  termination  in  any  tenfe  different  from  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  fird  perfon  fingular.  But  this  verb  is  ufed  as  an  auxi- 
liar  in  all  the  paflive  and  middle  verbs,  and  therefore  a  regard 
to  difference  of  number,  as  well  as  of  perfon,  mud  be  attended  to 
in  the  fird  concord,  as  applied  to  the  Englifh  language. 

Any  fubdantive  of  the  nominative  cafe  fingular  and  of  the  third 
perfon  (i.  e.  which  denotes  what  neither  fpeaks  and  names  itfelf, 
nor  is  fpoken  to)  may  be  fubdituted  indead  of  be ;  as,  John  has— 
Jane  calls  :  and  any  fubdantive  of  the  nominative  cafe  plural  of 
this  perfon  may  be  fubdituted  indead  of  they ;  as,  the  men  have— 
the  women  call .  But  if  the  nominative  cafe  be  of  the  fird  perfon 
fingular  or  plural,  the  perfonal  pronouns  mud  be  retained  toge¬ 
ther  with  fuch  cafe  j  as,  I  John  AT—  declare— we  the  under¬ 
written  perfons  promife.  There  is,  dridly  fpeaking,  no  nomi¬ 
native  cafe  of  the  fecond  perfon;  becaufe  every  objedt  of  that 
perfon  is  the  objeft  fpoken  to ;  and  therefore  its  name,  even  when 
it  is  the;  fubjedt  of  a  fentence,  is  of  the  vocative  cafe.  But  the 
name  of  an  objedt  of  the  fecond  perfon  anfwers  all  the  purpofes 
of  a  nominative  cafe  with  regard  to  the  definitive  verb,  which 
depends  upon  it ;  and  therefore  the  pronouns,  thou ,  you,  and  ye, 
are  ufually  confidered  as  nominative  cafes  of  the  fecond  perfon. 
Thefe  pronouns  mud  alfo  be  retained  in  declarative  fentences, 
together  with  the  fubdantives  of  the  fecond  perfon  5  as,  thou 
Lord  art  gracious— you  children  muji  be  Jilent .  The  reafon  why 
the  perfonal  pronouns  of  the  fird  and  fecond  perfons  mud  be  ufed 
with  the  verb  in  Engli(h,  i»,  becaufe  each  perfon  of  each  num¬ 
ber  of  the  verb  has  not  a  different  termination,  as  in  Greek  and 
Latin  5  and  therefore  the  pronouns  in  Englifh  are  ufed  to  didin- 
gui(h  both  the  fird  and  fecond  perfons  from  the  third. 
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A' noun  of  multitude,  /.  e.  which  lignifies  many  obje&s,  may 
have  a  verb  plural  in  dependence  upon  it,  although  it  be  of  a 
fingular  grammatic  form ;  as,  *fbe  assembly  of  the  wicked 
have  enclofid  me .  Old  Teftament. 

And  feveral  nominative  cafes  lingular  may  be  joined  by  copula* 
rive  conjunctions,  and  fuch  an  exprefllon  may  be  conlidered  as  the 
name  of  a  plural  objeCfc ;  and  of  confequence,  if  a  definitive  verb 
depends  upon  it,  when  thus  conlidered,  the  verb  mull  be  of  the 
plural  number;  as,  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  old . 

Old  Teftament. 

But  a  noun  of  multitude  may  be  conlidered  as  denoting  one 
complex  objeCt,  and  if  fo,  the  verb  muft  be  fingular;  as, 
The  multitude  of  the  city  pas  divided.  New  Teftament. 

And  a  verb  of  the  lingular  number  may  be  conlidered  as  firft 
applied  to  one,  and  then  to  another  of  the  fubftantives  fingular, 
which  are  joined  by  copulative  conjunctions ;  as, 

SANDy  and  SALT,  and  a  mass  or  iron ,  is  eajier  to  tear,  than  a 

man  without  underfianding.  Ecclefiafticus,  ch.  22.  vcr.  ij. 

The  want  of  variation  of  perfon  in  the  plural  number  of  the 
Englilh  verb  contributes  to  the  fimplichy  of  the  language.  For 
a  plural  objeCt  may  confift  of  lingle  objeCts  of  all  the  three 
perfon s ;  as,  /,  thou  and  be  are  met  together ,  which  in  Latin 
would  be  ego,  tu  6?  ille  convenimus ;  which  is  as  if  we  were  to  lay 
in  Englilh,  /,  tbou  and  be  pe  are  met  together ;  and  tbou  and  be 
are  met  together  is  in  Latin  tu  &  ille  convenijlis ;  which  is  as  if  we 
faid  in  Englilh,  thou  and  be  you  are  met  together ;  and  lb  of  other 
inftances  in  which  feveral  fubftantives  of  different  perfons  require 
a  verb  plural  in  dependence  upon  them.  For  no  one  termina* 
tion  of  the  perfon  of  the  verb  can  fuit  plural  objects  fo  confti- 
tuted ;  and  therefore  the  Englilh,  with  great  propriety,  makes 
the  termination  of  all  the  perfons  plural  the  fame  in  the  lame  tenfe. 

Thus  we  are  freed,  in  Englilh  (fo  far  as  the  verb  is  concerned) 
from  the  perplexity  occafioned  to  children  in  Latin  by  the  rule; 

*  The 
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The  firft  perfon  is  more  worthy  than  the  fecond,  and  the  fecond 
than  the  third. 

A  verb  infinitive,  or  train  of  words 
Sometimes,  what  anfwers  to  this  cafe  affords, 

A  verb  of  the  infinitive  mood,  either  alone,  or  with  one  or 
more  words  depending  upon  it,  may  fupply  the  place  of  one 
noun  fubflantive  in  any  cafe.  It  frequently  fupplies  the  place  of 
a  nominative  cafe  of  the  third  perfon  fingular ;  as  in  the  following 
examples. 

Io  have  respect  or  persons  is  not  good.  Old  Teftam. 

7o  me  to  life  is  Chrijl,  and  to  die  is  gain .  New  Teftam. 

To  be  weak  is  to  be  mifer able.  Milton. 

If  TO  HAVE  DONE  THE  THING  YOU  GAVE  IN  CHARGE 

Be  ge  t  your  bappinefs ;  be  happy  then.  Shakcfpeare. 

A  whole  fentence  with  that  before  it  may  likewife  fupply  the 
place  of  one  noun  fubflantive  in  any  cafe,  and  often  fupplies  a 
nominative  to  the  verb.  But  when  it  does  fo,  the  fentence  is 
ufually  introduced  by  it,  and  the  fentence  with  that  before  it  it 
placed  after  the  verb;  as. 

It  came  to  pass  upon  a  day,  that  Jonathan  the  son  or  Saul 

SAID  UNTO  THE  YOUNG  MAN  THAT  BARE  HIS  ARMOUR ,  COME , 
AND  LET  US  GO  OVER  TO  THE  PHILISTINES *  G ARISON.  Old  T. 

It  may  be  that  1  will  abide,  yea,  and  winter  with  you. 

New  Teftament. 

This  kind  of  conftrudion  ufually  appears  with  the  paflive 
verbs,  it  is  faid— denied — thought — believed — -foretold — ordained 
— -decreed,  See.  For  that  which  is  faid,  thought ,  denied,  &c. 
muft  be  exprefled  by  a  fentence  on  almoft  all  occafions  ;  and  this 
fentence  muft  in  effe<5l  be  z  nominative  cafe  to  the  paflive  verb 
with  which  it  is  connected ;  as. 

It  is  denied,  that  it  is  necejfary  to  the  char  aider  of  a  fine  gentle¬ 
man ,  THAT  HE  SHOULD  TRAMPLE  UPON  ALL  ORDER  AND  DE - 

ceNcy.  Spe&ator,  N°6$. 

It. 
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It  m ufi  be  confcjfcd ,  that  the  great  fa  mils arities  between 

THE  TWO  SEXES,  ON  THIS  OCCASION,  MAT  SOMETIMES  PRODUCE 
VERT  DANGEROUS  CONSEQUENCES.  SpcdatOf,  N*68. 


The  fecond  concord :  or  that  between  the  fubjlaniive 

and  the  adjeRive. 


TH  E  adjectives  unvaried  in  their  end 

By  gender,  number,  cafe,  on  fubflautives  attend. 
Before  their  fubflantives  our  fpeech  applies 
Thofe  adjedives  which  nothing  modifies. 

Adverbs  excepted  :  but  removes  behind. 

When  other  words  dependent  are  fubjoin’d. 


The  Englifh  adjedives  have  no  diverfity  of  cafe,  gender,  or 
number;  but,  without  change  of  termination,  arc  applied  to 
all  kinds  of  fubftantives  of  every  cafe,  gender,  and  number, 
and  coalefce  with  them  by  meer  apportion. 

But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  diftributives,  every,  each, 
either ,  are  only  applied  to  fingulars,  or  to  plurals  confidered  as 
denoting  colledivc  quantities  taken  feparatcly  j  as. 

All  the  congregation  are  holy,  evert  one  of  them.  Old  Teft. 
Evert  twelve  tears .  Bacon. 

By  hunger,  that  each  other  creature  tames. 

Thou  art  not  to  be  harm'd Milton. 
How  unreafonable  it  is  to  expedl  the  fame  proof  for  evert  thing. 

Tillotfon. 

Thefe  diftributives  are  really  a  kind  of  pronouns,  and  as  fuch 
are  frequently  ufed  by  themfelves  to  represent  objeds  $  as. 

The  virtue  and  force  of  evert  of  thefe  three .  Hammond. 

Let  each  his  adamantine  coat  gird  well.  Milton. 

Nor  either  cares  for  him.  Shakefpeare. 

Hence  the  fubftantives,  with  which  thefe  words  are  fometimes 
conneded,  may  be  confidered  as  antecedents;  and  if  fo;  the 

M  m  m  conftrudion 
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conftrudion  of  thefe  pronouns  will  fall  under  the  rule.  Pronouns 
to  antecedents ,  &c.  which  appears  in  the  third  concord. 

If  the  adjedive  is  fimple  (i.  e.  if  it  have  no  word  depending 
upon  it,)  we  ufually  place  it  immediately  before  its  fubftantive, 
and  the  article  before  it,  if  an  article  is  required ;  as,  a  good  man, 
the  large  boufes:  or  if  an  adverb  unites  with  the  adjedive,  it  is 
frequenly  placed  immediately  before  the  adjedive  which  precedes 
the  fubftantive ;  as,  a  very  good  man ;  the  infinitely  wife  God. 

But  if  one  or  more  dependent  words  modify  an  adjedive,  it 
follows  the  fubftantive  immediately;  except  an  adverb  is  alfo 
concerned ;  and  if  fo,  the  adverb  follows  the  fubftantive,  and 
the  adjedive  follows  the  adverb ;  as,  a  man  good  to  others ;  a  boufe 
very  convenient  for  fummer . 

All  thefe  rules  for  the  pofidon  of  adjedives  admit  of  excep¬ 
tions.  For  even  fimple  adjedives  follow  their  fubftantives,  if 
thofc  fubftantives  depend  immediately  upon  a  verb,  and  the  ad¬ 
jedives  exprefs  the  circumftances  attending  the  verbal  ftates  in 
which  the  objeds  denoted  by  the  fubftantives  are  reprefented ;  as, 
to  make  a  man  happy ;  to  find  a  friend  melancholy ;  1  left  the 
company  cbearful.  And  if  the  adjedive  be  emphatical;  as, 
Alexander  the  Great ;  James  the  Left. 

As  to  adjedives  with  adverbs,  they  are  almoft  as  frequently 
placed  behind  a  fubftantive  as  before  it,  and  before  a  verb  as 
behind  it ;  as, 

A  man  exceffively  pajfionate ;  a  woman  remarkably  cbearful. 

5'bere  is  something  wondzkfullt  divine  in  the  airs  of  this 

picture.  Addifon. 

J  vert  much  approve  of  the  contempt  the  fbetety  has  of  beauty. 

Spedator,  N®  32V 

And  the  article  is  placed  behind  all \  fucb ,  many ,  and  any  ad¬ 
jedives  depending  on  as ,  fo ,  and  bow ;  as,  all  the  company  ft aye d ; 

fucb  a perfon  has  been  here  many  a  time-, be  is  as  great  a  prince 

as 
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ea  Augujlus  \  be  is  not  so  great  a  prince  as  Attgujhu*,  bow 
GREAT  A  PRINCE  WUS  AugufhlS  / 


1 he  third  concord :  or  that  between  the  pronoun  and 

its  antecedent . 


PRONOUNS  to  antecedents  mull  refer 

Their  gender*  number*  and  their  perfon  bear* 

With  fubflantives  we  the  pofleflives  place* 

Unchang’d  by  gender*  number*  or  by  cafe. 

All  the  pronouns  in  Englifh  take  their  gender,  number  and 
perfon  from  the  antecedent.  For  even  the  pofTeffive  pronouns* 
bis ,  her  or  bersy  its,  admit  of  no  grammatic  variation  of 
gender  and  number,  fo  as  to  fuit  thofe  of  the  fubflantive,  to 
which  they  are  applied*  any  more  than  the  other  adjedtives  of 
the  language  do. 

The  English  perfonal  pronouns  of  the  third  perfon  have  a 
diftindtion  of  fex  or  gender  in  the  fingular  number  5  for  be 
muft  reprefent  a  male  ;  Jhe ,  a  female ;  and  it,  an  objedt  of  no 
fex ;  or,  at  leaft,  an  objedt  in  which  the  fex  is  not  confidered  ; 
as  a  little  child,  for  inftance,  or  any  diminutive  animal.  But 
the  plural  they  equally  reprefents  objedts  of  all  the  three  genders; 
for  a  plural  objedt  may  confrft  of  fingular  objedts,  fome  of  which 
are  mafeuline,  others  feminine,  and  others  neuter  5  as,  a  man 
and  a  woman  and  fome  iron  were  in  the  waggon ,  and  they  were 
all  overturned . 

The  poffeflive  pronouns  have  alfo  a  diftindtion  of  gender  in 
the  fingular  number ;  for  bis  (hews  what  is  related  to  a  male ; 
as*  bis  boufe — bis  ejlate :  her  fhews  what  is  related  to  a  fe¬ 
male  ;  as,  her  boufe— her  efate ;  and  its  fhews  what  is  re¬ 
lated  to  an  objedt  in  which  the  fex  is  not  confidered ;  as, 
its  fze — its  price  :  but  tbeir  fhews  what  is  related  to  a  plural 
objedt,  but  without  any  diftindtion  of  fex  or  gender.  For  the 
plural  objedt  referred  to  may  confifl  of  fingle  objedts  of  afl  the 
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three  genders ;  as,  a  man  and  a  woman  and  fome  iremfhould  have 
been  in  the  waggon ,  but  their  place  was  taken  up  by  other  goods 

This  frees  the  Englifh,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  the  per¬ 
plexity  of  fuch  rules,  as,  "  The  mafculine  gender  is  more 
«  worthy  than  the  feminine,  and  the  feminine  than  the  neuter, 
««  unlefs  in  things  not  apt  to  have  life,  for  in  them  the  neuter 
“  is  the  moft  worthy  gender.”  Thefe  rules  arife  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  becaufe  the  adjedives  and  poffeffive  pronouns  muft 
agree,  in  grammatic  gender,  with  the  gender  of  the  fubftantives 
to  which  they  are  applied;  and  when  fcveral  fubftantives  of 
different  genders  happen  to  denote  a  complex  object,  no  one 
gender  of  an  adjedive  or  poffeffive  pronoun,  will  fiiit  thofe  of 
foch  a  feries  of  fubftantives.  And  therefore  neither  the  Engliffi 
adjedives,  nor  the  plural  perfonal,  nor  the  plural  poffeffive  pro¬ 
nouns,  have  a  diftindion  of  gender. 

The  demonftrative  pronouns,  this,  thefe ,  that,  thofe ,  &c. 
are  fometimes  confidered  as  adjedives  ;  and  if  they  are  fo  confi- 
dered,  thefe  adjedives  have  a  diverfity  of  number,  and  this  and 
that  can  only  unite  with  fubftantives  of  the  fingular  number,  thefe 
and  thofe  with  fubftantives  of  the  plural.  But  it  is  more  cafy  to 
confider  the  fubftantives  with  which  thefe  pronouns  unite  as  a 
kind  of  antecedents,  afeertaining  the  meaning  of  the  pronouns 
more  fully,  and  if  the  fubftantives  are  thus  confidered,  the  con- 
ftrudion  of  thefe  pronouns  falls  under  the  rule  given  above,  viz. 
Pronouns  to  antecedents ,  &c. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  a  plural  objed,  confifting  of  ob- 
jeds  of  different  perfons,  is  to  be  expreffed  over  again  by  a  per- 
fonal  or  poffeffive  pronoun  ;  and  if  fo,  the  fame  pronoun  cannot 
take  notice  of  all  the  perfons.  When  this  inftance  occurs,  the 
firft  perfon  is  preferred  before  the  fecond  or  third,  and  the 
fecond  before  the  third  ;  as,  7,  you ,  and  he  muft  Jhare  this  amongft 
us ;  neither  you  nor  Jbe  have  done  roust  bufnefs. 
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To  things  wc  which  apply,  to  perfons  who. 

While  that  may  either  things  or  perfons  fhow. 

The  relatives  who  and  which  have  a  diftindfcion  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  objedfo  which  they  reprefent.  For  who  is  only  ap¬ 
plied  to  perfons,  and  which  only  to  things ;  but  that  may  equally 
reprefent  either  perfons  or  things. 

None  of  the  relative  pronouns  have  a  diftindHon  of  number 
in  Englifh  5  for  who  equally  reprefents  one  man,  woman,  or 
rational  being,  or  more  than  one  of  fuch  beings  5  as,  the  man 
who  came— the  men  who  came :  and  which  equally  reprefents  one 
thing,  or  more  than  one ;  as,  the  fum  which  will  be  paidy  or 
the  fums  which  will  be  paid :  and  that  equally  reprefents  a  An¬ 
gular  or  plural  objedl  of  any  kind ;  as,  the  man  that  came — the 
men  that  came — the  fum  that  will  be  paid — the  fums  that  will 
be  paid ;  and  fo  of  other  inftances.  This  contributes  to  mak$ 
the  conftrudlion  of  the  relative  in  Englifh,  eafier  than  it  is  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek. 

Of  the  cafe  of  the  relative . 

TH  E  relatives  are  in  the  nom’nativc. 

Number  and  perfon  when  to  verbs  they  give# 

Which  charadlers,  when  other  names  confer. 

The  relatives  dependent  cafes  bear : 

Such  as  the  verbs  require ;  or  other  words. 

Which  to  the  relative  the  claufe  affords. 

But  whatfoe'er  their  cafe,  by  fettled  ufe 
The  relatives  their  claufcs  introduce. 

The  cafe  of  the  relative  muft  always  be  the  fame,  as  that  of 
its  antecedent  would  be,  if  the  antecedent  were  fubflitutcd  in 
the  claufe  inftead  of  the  relative.  This  proceeding  would  turn 
the  relative  claufe  info  a  cempleat  fcntcnce,  and  every  relative 
a  claufe 
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cl-iufe  is  fiich  a  fentence,  before  it  is  incorporated  into  another 
fentence,  by  fubftituting  the  relative  inftead  of  its  antecedent,  to 
give  notice  of  fiich  incorporation.  Thus,  the  man  wbo  fpoke— 
tf  whom  I  fpoke— to  whom  you  J poke — whom  Mr.  N.  fent — by 
whom  we  are  injured — with  whom  you  debated— for  whom  the 
people  work ,  are  expreffions  which  evidently  confift  of  the  fen- 
tehees,  be  J 'poke — I  j poke  of  him — you  fpoke  to  bim — Mr.  N. 
fent  bim — we  are  injured  by  bim — you  debated  with  bim-r-tbe 
people  work  for  bim,  all  applied  to  the  antecedent  the  man ;  only 
the  fentences  are  tifrned  into  relative  claufes  by  ufing  who— of 
whom — to  whom — whom — by,  with,  for  whom-,  inftead,  of  be — of 
him — to  bim — bim — by,  with,  for  bim. 

In  the  firft  inftance,  viz.  the  man  wbo  fpoke ,  who  is  the  nomina¬ 
tive  cafe  to  the  verb  fpoke  ;  but  in  all  the  other  inftances,  there  arc 
other  nominative  cafes  to  the  feveral  verbs;  ols,  you,  Mr.  N.;  we, 
the  people ;  and  when  this  happens,  the  relative  is  in  the  lame  de¬ 
pending  cafe  which  the  pronoun  be  would  be  in,  fuppofing  that 
the  relative  claufe  had  been  expreflfed  as  a  fentence  of  itfelf,  viz. 
as  it  appears  in,  I  fpoke  of  him— you  fpoke  to  bim— Mr .  N.fent  bim. 
Sec.  But  the  relative  is  always  at  the  beginning  of  the  claufe ; 
and  therefore  when  it  is  in  any  dependent  cafe,  it-docs  not  ftand 
in  the  fame  place  where  its  antecedent  ftandsin  the  fentence  which 
is  turned  into  a  relative  claufe ;  for  1  fpoke  of  bim,  if  turned  into 
a  relative  claufe,  becomes,  of  whom  I  fpoke ;  Mr.  N.  fent  bim , 
becomes,  whom  Mr.  N.  fent ;  and  fo  of  other  inftances. 

If  on  a  prepofition  that  depends. 

Such  prepofition  in  the  claule  attends 
Somewhere  behind  the  verb.  But  which  and  wbo 
Of  prepofition s  plac’d  before  allow. 

Yet  even  when  thofe  are  us’d,  the  following  train 
Of  words  the  prepofition  may  contain. 

When  that  is  ufed  as  a  relative  pronoun,  it  does  not  admit  of 
a  prepofition  before  it,  but  the  prepofition  is  placed  where  it 

Ihould 
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fhould  have  flood  in  the  fentence,  which  is  turned  into  a  relative 
claufe.  Thus  if  the  fentences,  1  /poke  of  him — you  fpoke  to  him, 
are  turned  into  relative  claufes,  by  ufing  that  inftead  of  him,  the 
claufes  muft  be,  that  I  fpoke  of — that  1  fpoke  to ;  as,  the  man  that 
1 fpoke  of — the  man  that  1 fpoke  to  \  and  not  the  man  of  that  I  fpoke 
- — the  man  to  that  I  fpoke .  But  if  whom  be-  ufed  inftead  of  him, 
the  relative  claufes  may  either  be,  of  whom  I  fpoke,  or  whom  I 
fpoke  of  5  whom  I  fpoke  to,  or  to  whom  I  fpoke  $  as,  the  man  of 
whom  I  fpoke ,  or  the  man  whom  I  fpoke  of ;  and  fo  of  other  in- 
ftances.  Which  is  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  whom ;  for  we 
equally  fay,  the  place  from  which  I  came ,  or  the  place  which  I 
came  from ;  and  fo  of  other  inflances:  but  wc  do  not  fay,  the 
place  from  that  I  came  %  but  the  place  that  I  came  from . 

Anfw’ring  to  fuel,  as,  fo,  you  as  perceive 
Plac'd  in  conftru&ion  like  a  relative. 

As,  when  redditive  to  fucb,  as,  or  fo,  very  frequently  fupplies 
the  place  of  a  relative  pronoun ;  as. 

Such  precepts  as  tend  to  make  men  good,  fngly  confdered,  may  le 
diflributed  into  fucb  as  enjoin  piety  towards  God,  or  fucb  as 
r  esquire  the  good  government  of  ourfelves .  Tillotfoiw 

He  has  not  done  so  well  as  was  expe&ed. 

They  have  done  as  much  as  could  be  defired* 

Of  the  conJlruElion  of  the  oblique  cafes  of  fubflantives. 

Of  the  Genitive  Case, 

THE  genitives  are  in  dependence  feen 

On  nouns,  when  correlations  intervene.. 

When  a  fubftantive  in  the  genitive  cafe  depends  on  another 
noun,  cither  fubftantive  or  adje&ive,  the  obje&s  denoted  by  the 

tw» 
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two  nouns  arc  fo  united,  as  they  would  be  if  a  verb  tranfnjve 
were  placed  between  them,  and  one  of  the  objeds  were  in  the 
adtive  or  paflive  Hate  of  fuch  verb,  and  the  other  objed  in  the 
correfponding  paflive  or  adtive  ftate  of  the  lame  verb.  This 
correfpondepce  between  the  adtive  and  paflive,  or  between  the 
paflive  and  adtive  ftate  of  any  tranfitive  verb,  is  what  is  meant  by 
the  word  correlation  in  the  rule,  becaufe  either  of  thcfe  ftates 
fuppofes  the  other,  as  the  terms  of  all  correlations  do.  Thus 
the  word  parent  fuppofes  offspring,  and  the  word  offspring  fup¬ 
pofes  parent }  for  the  ftates  generating  and  generated  we  contained 
in  the  lignification  of  the  words ;  feeing  a  parent  is  an  objedl 
generating,  and  offspring  is  an  objedl  generated,  and  either  of  the 
ftates,  generating,  or  generated,  fuppofes  the  correfponding 
ftate.  Therefore  we  may  either  fay,  the  parent  orfucb  offspring, 
or  the  offspring  orfucb  a  parent  5  and  fo  of  very  many  inftances 
of  the  genitive  cafe  of  one  noun  fubftantive  in  dependence  upon 
another.  And  in  the  expreflion,  defrous  of  honour,  the  ftate 
defiring  is  included  in  the  adjedive  defir ous,  and  honour  is  the 
cbjeft  defired-,  and  this  correfpondencc  is  denoted  by  the  fign  of, 
or  by  of  honour,  confidered  as  a  fubftantive  of  the  genitive  cafe ; 
and  fo  of  other  inftances  of  adjedives,  with  a  genitive  cafe  in 
dependence  op  them. 

It  is  ufually  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  when  two  fubftantives, 
Cgnifying  different  things,  come  together,  the  latter  muft  be  in 
the  genitive  cafe ;  and  indeed  correlations  are  much  the  moft  fre¬ 
quently  found  between  different  things.  But  one  and  the  lame 
©bjedfc  may  be  confidered  in  two  capacities,  and  a  correlation 
may  exift  between  thefe  two  capacities  5  as  appears  in  the  ex- 
preflions,  an  injurer  of  binfclf — lovers  of  t he mf elves,  & c. ;  for 
here  the  fame  perlon  is  the  object  injuring  and  that  ivhtcb  is  in¬ 
jured,  and  the  lame  perfons  are  the  objedls  loving  and  tbofe  loved. 

The  pronouns  perfonal  are  feldom  ufed  in  dependence  upon 

fubftantives  by  the  fign  of,  but  the  pronouns  poffeflive  are  ufed. 

Thus 
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Thus  we  do  not  fay,  tbe  eflate ,  lofs,  gain,  faults ,  &c.  of  me, 
of  thee,  of  him ,  of  us,  of  you ,  o/*  /iv/w  j  but  wy,  thy,  bis ,  0»r, 
jonr,  /Mr  eflate ,  lofs,  gain ,  fault*,  &c. 

Adjedtives  derived  from  the  names  of  nations  and  cities  are 
frequently  ufed  inftead  of  the  genitive  cafe  of  thefe  names  $\as, 
/Ztf  Englijh  feet,  the  Roman  emperors,  Spanijb  gold,  Swedijb  iron, 
&c.  inftead  of  /&  fleet  of  England,  tbe  etnperors  of  Rome,  6cc. 

Adjedtives  which  denote  the  fixed  qualities  of  objedfc,  are  like* 
wife  frequently  ufed,  fo  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  fubftantive  in  tbe 
genitive  cafe,  which  fubftantive  is  contained  in  the  fignification 
of  the  adjedfcive. 

Thus,  a  wife,  worthy,  virtuous  man,  are  expreftions  equiva¬ 
lent  to,  a  man  cf  wifdom,  of  worth,  of  virtue }  and  fo  of  many 
other  inftances,  which  ufe  and  experience  only  can  (hew  j  for 
we  do  not  fay,  a  man  of  vice,  of  folly,  of  covetoufnefs ;  but  a  vi¬ 
cious,  foolijh,  covetous  man  and  fo  of  many  other  inftances. 

On  verbs  depending  of  to  objedts  leads 
From  out  whereof  the  verbal  ftate  proceeds. 

Or  to  the  objedfcs  of  our  words  or  thought ; 

Or  thofe  whence  things  are  borrow'd,  begg’d,  won,  bought; 
Or  to  the  things  by  deprivation  gain'd 
From  others;  or  by  force  or  fraud  obtain'd. 

A  fubftantive,  when  made  dependent  upon  a  verb  by  the 
fign  of  denotes  objedts  in  different  kinds  of  connexions  or  de¬ 
pendencies,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ftate  fignified  by  the 
verb  with  which  the  fubftantive  is  united  by  this  fign. 

After  verbs  of  making,  framing,  compounding,  6cc,  of  diredfcs 
to  the  material  out  of  which  fome thing  is  made,  framed,  &c.  as# 
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JJl  tbe  days  of  bis  Separation  Jhall  be  eat  nothing  that  is  made  or 
-IBS  VINE  rare.  Old  Teftament. 

T'he  Lord  God formed  man  or  the  dust  or  tbe  csound.  Old  Tell. 
Zeal  ought  to  be  composed  or  the  highest  degrees  or  all  pious 
AFFECTIONS .  Sprat. 


After  verbs  of  lineal  defeenty  of  direds  to  the  family*  or  lineage* 
whence  the  defoent  is  eftimated ;  as* 

Man  that  is  bom  or  a  woman-  Liturgy* 

Of  Priam* s  royal  race  tby  mother  came.  Dryden* 


After  verbs  denoting  the  exertion  of  the  intellectual,  or  difcurjhe * 
powers  of  tbe  mind ,  of  direds  to  the  fubjed  upon  which  thefe 

powers  are  exerted ;  as* 


J'o  speak  plainly  of  this  whole  work .  Spedator,  N#  65. 

He  proceeds  in  bis  inquiry  into  fciences,  refolved  to  judge  or  them- 

freely.  Locke' 


After  verbs  of  accufing,  convincing ,  admonijhing,  acquittingr 
&c.  c/'direds  to  the  name  of  the  crime,  fatilt,  &c.  concerning, 
which  the  accufction,  admonition*  &c.  is;  as* 


If  any  be  blamelefs^^tiot  accused  or  riot»  New  Teftament 
<fhe  difeovery  of  a  truth  formerly  unknown,  doth  rather  convince 
men  of  ignorance ,  than  nature  of  error ,  Raleigh* 

things  that  at  tbe  firft  Jhew  feemed poffible—HAVE  seen  convicted 
of  impossibiljtt.  Bacon* 

—He  or  THEIR  WICKED  WATS 


Shall  them  admonish . 

I  HAVE  ACQUITTED  myfelf  or  THE  DEBT- 


Milton. 

Dryden. 


Verbs  of  requiring ,  receiving ,  buying,  borrowing ,  begging ,  or 
any  kind  of  getting  that  is  not  fraudulent  or  compulfive,  require 
the  fign  c/  before  the  objed  whence  the  acquifition  is  made;  as,. 

2  They 
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They  that  carried  us  away  captive  r  e^uired  of  us  a  fong,  OldTeft. 
Whatfoever  good  thing  any  man  doetb ,  the  fame  shall  he  receive 
of  the  Lord .  New  Teftament. 

Tbe  fepulchre  that  Abraham  bought  for  a  fum  of  money  of  the  sons 
of  Emmor,  New  Teftament. 

They  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians  jewels  of fiver ,  Old  Tefh 

To  ask  alms  of  them  that  entered  into  tbe  temple .  New  Tcftam. 


But  verbs  of  depriving ,  preventings  robbing ,  cheatings  or  of 
any  kind  of  getting  that  is  compulfive  or  fraudulent,  require  the 
(ign  of  before  the  name  of  that  which  is  loft  by  fuch  pro¬ 
ceeding;  as. 

Why  should  I  be  deprived  of  rou  BOTH  in  one  day?  OldTeft, 
The  fanifaries  disappointed  by  tbe  bajfas  of  the  spoil  of  tbe 
merchants ,  Knolles. 

Let  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  meet  a  man>  rather  than  a  fool 
in  bis  folly .  Old  Teftament. 

She  TRICKS  US  OF  OUR  MONEY,  Gay, 

A  kind  of  expreflions,  much  of  the  nature  of  adverbs,  are 
formed  by  the  fign  of  after  a  verb,  and  with  a  fubftantive  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  fign ;  as,  be  did  it  of  bimfelf%  i.  e.  without 
being  prompted  or  folicited;  and  fa,  of  necejftyy  of  choice ,  of 
bis  own  motion ,  &c. 


Thefe  are  particular  expreflions. 

To  be  fick — To  die  of  a  difemper ,  To  forfeit  or  play,  Locke, 

To  BE  TIRED  OF  THE  VANITIES  of  the  WOT  Id, 

To  make  sure  or  tbe  bear,  L’Eftrange. 

To  cry  our  of  an  unequal  management ,  Attcrbury, 

i%  e.  to  complain  loudly  againft  it. 
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Of  the  Dative  Case. 

The  limits  whither  (lates  or  objects  tend. 

In  names  of  dative  forms,  on  nouns  and  verbs  attend. 

States  of  approach,  either  of  local  motion ,  or  of  the  attentiorty 
or  of  direction ,  whether  exprefled  by  nouns  or  verbs,  admit  a 
fubftantivc  in  this  cafe  to  depend  upon  them  $  which  fubftantive 
determines  the  objed  whither  the  motion  or  direction  tends,  or 
that  with  which  the  attention  clofes ;  as,  to  go  to  a  place — to  di~ 
reB  a  letter  to  fucb  a  man— to  attend  to  the  dircBion  j  and  fo, 

1  promifed  to  call  upon  him — that  we  might  go  together  to  the 
abbey.  Spectator,  N°  329- 

Continued  application  to  public  affairs.  Addifon. 

Apply  thine  heart  unto  instruction ,  and  thine  ears  to  the 
words  of  knowledge i  Old  Te (lament. 

—fill  to  this  place 

My  heart  inclines .  Rowe. 

The  laws  of  our  religion  tend  to  the  universal  happiness  oj 
mankind.  Tillotfom 

States  of  adding \  giving ,  inclining ,  applying ,  appropriating y 

proportioning ,  &c.  are  included  in  the  former,  and  therefore 
admit  of  a  noun  in  this  cafe  to  depend  upon  them  j  as. 

Addition  to  a  fore — to  add  to  a  fore — to  apply  to  fuch  a  fudy — 
applicationTo  fuch  a  jludy — applicableTo  fucb  a fudy ,  &c.  and  fo, 
To  which  the  knight  added.  Spedator,  N°  329* 

The  fatisfaBion  which  it  had  given  to  the  old  man. 

Spedator,  N°  3  3  5. 

Encline  your  ears  to  the  words  of  my  mouth.  Old  Tcflament. 
Wlat  he  fays  of  a  portrait  is  appiicable  to  poetry •  Dryden. 
Marks  of  honour  are  apvrop riated  to  the  magistrate. 

Attcrbury. 

In 
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In  the  lofs  of  an  object  we  do  not  proportion  our  grief  to  the  real 

value  it  bears  $  but  to  the  value  our  fancies  fet  upon  it. 

Spedfcator,  N°  2^6* 

The  fubffcantives,  advantage ,  difadvantage,  benefit ,  profit 9 
harmy  &c.  may  take  either  a  genitive  or  dative  cafe  after  them 
to  fhew  the  objedfc  to  which  the  advantage,  &c*  accrues  $  as, 
the  advantage ,  dif advantage  or  or  to  fucb  a  man. 

But  the  adjedfcives  advantageous ,  difadvantageous,  beneficial* 
profitable ,  harmful ,  &c.  require  a  dative  cafe  only ;  as,  advan¬ 
tageous ,  difadvantageous ,  &c.  to  fuch  a  man ,  or  to 

A  kind  of  adverbial  expreflions  are  frequently  formed  by  this 
prepofition  }  as,  face  to  face ,  Twa*/  to  band ,  foot  to  foot ,  i.  e.  yjc* 
opposed  to  face ,  &c.  So,  /wo  /o  one ,  five  to  four,  &c.  i.  e. 

/WO  0PP05£/)  JATwf  WAGER  tO  One,  &C. 

The  names  of  7/W/r  whither ,  you’ll  perceive. 

Plac’d  with  fome  verbs  as  in  th'  accufative. 

Such  as,  /o  jrye,  procure ,  get,  leave ,  fetch y  fend, 

To  borrow y  carry ,  do,  make,  raifc,  or  lend. 

To  /e/7,  appoint ,  advance ,  provide ,  felly  brings 
To  teach,  cofi,  cut ,  delivery  anfwery  fing ; 

Thefe  verbs  in  adfcive  forms,  of  courfe,  retain 
Double  accufatives  in  their  dependent  train. 

And  in  their  paflive  forms  they  may  receive 
A  noun  which  bears  the  form  of  an  accufative. 

The  objedfc  which  is  the  limit  whither  feveral  ffates  tend,  is  fo 
very  eafy  to  be  diffcinguifhed  in  a  connedfced  feries  of  words,  that 
there  is  no  necefiity  to  place  the  fign  to  or  for  before  the  name 
of  fuch  objedfc.  The  ilfcates  which  have  this  property  are  ufually 
called  acquifitive  fates  in  grammar}  and  if  an  adfcive  tranfitive 
form  of  any  of  thefe  verbs  is  applied  acquisitively,  fuch  form 

may 
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may  in  English  have  two  fubflantives  depending  upon  it  without 
iiny  fign;  as,  to  make  him  a  prefent — to  Jend  her  a  letter ,  6cc. 
which  are  of  the  fame  import,  as,  to  make  a  prefent  to  him — to  fend 
a  letter  to  her  ;  and  fo  of  other  inflances. 

Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  feveral  of  thefe  verbs,  in  their 
pafiive  forms,  have  a  fubflantivc  following,  of  the  form  of  an  ac- 
cufative,  which  fubflantive  fupplies  the  place  of  a  dative ;  as, 
a  demand  was  made  for  feveral  things  which  had  been  lent  him — 
given  him— fold  him,  6cc.  inflead  of,  lent  to  him— given  to  him 
—fold  to  him,  &c. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  in  this  kind  of  conflru&ion,  that  the  name 
of  the  object  to  which  the  acquifition  accrues,  (lands  immediately 
after  the  verb,  and  if  a  noun  in  the  accufative  cafe  is  alfo  ufed, 
it  follows  the  other.  Thus  we  fay,  he  fent  me  a  letter— they  paid 
the  labourers  fo  much ,  and  not  be  fent  a  letter  me— -they  paid  fo 
much  the  labourers  j  but  we  fay,  be  fent  a  letter  to  me — they  paid 
fo  much  to  the  labourers .  This  kind  of  conflru&ion,  by  fubflan- 
tives  placed  as  if  they  were  both  in  the  accufative  cafe,  appears  in 
the  following  inflances,  out  of  multitudes  of  others  which  may 
be  found  in  almofl  every  Englifh  book. 

I  have  bad  letters ,  &c.  that  requef  1  would  give  them  an 

exact  account  of  the  Jlature  of  the  prince ,  &c. 


Spectator,  N#  340. 


To  learn  whether  the peafant ,  who  shewed  him  the  wat,  is  drawn 
in  the  map .  ibid. 

Upon  going  to  pay  her  a  visit  one -morning,  he  writ  her  a 


Spectator,  N°  343. 


vert  pretty  epistle  on  this  hint . 
Give  me  the  damsel  to  wife . 
Prepare  me  a  lodging . 


Old  Teflament. 
New  Teflament. 


Elifha  telletb  the  king  or  Israel  the  things  thou  fpeakeJL 


Old  Teflament. 


Of 
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Of  the  Accosatitb  Case. 

The  adtive  verbs  their  paffive  Aates  transfer 
On  nouns  which  in  th’  accufative  appear. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  a  fubftantive  in  the  accufative 
cafe, when  placed  in  dependence  upon  a  tranfitive  verb,  Ihews  the 
ebjedt  expreffed  by  the  noun  in  this  cafe,  as  having  in  it  the  paffive 
ftate  which  correfponds  with  the  adtive  flate  of  the  verb  on 
which  the  noun  depends.  Thus  in  the  expreffions,  to  fee,  bear, 
met,  follow  a  man ;  the  man  is  in  effedt  reprefented  as  the  obje£t 
feen,  beard,  met,  followed-,  and  fo  of  other  instances. 

All  the  Englilh  perfonal  pronouns,  except  it,  have  an  accir- 
iative  different  from  the  nominative,  as  likewife  the  relative  -who  r 
all  the  prepofitions,  as  well  as  thofe  which  are  confidered  as  the 
figns  of  cafes,  require  the  accufative  forms  in  dependence  upon 
them ;  as,  at  me,  at  him,  behind  us,  behind  them,  above  -whom, 
below -whom-,  not,  at  I,  at  be,  behind  we,  behind  they,  above  who, 

below  wbo%  &c. 

Of  the  Vocative  Case. 

Obje&s  to  which  our  language  we  addrefs* 

If  nam'd,  we  by  the  vocative  exprefs. 

The  name  of  every  objed  to  which  words  are  addrefled  is  of 
this  cafe,  and  every  fuch  obje<3  may  be  called  tbou  or  you-r 
therefore  thou  and  you  are  really  of  the  vocative  cafe*  and  the 
pronoun  perfonal  of  the  fecond  perfon  has  no  nominative  cafe. 

We  may  addrefs  ourfelves  to  a  perfonr  and  never  fpeak  any 
thing  united  with  the  name  of  that  perfon,  in  the  whole  of  what* 
is  addrefled  to  him.  If  fo,  the  name  of  fuch  perfon  (if  mentioned) 
mud  appear  in  the  vocative  cafe,  without  any  word  connected 
with  it;,  as* 
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My  heart  is  fixed,  O  God,  my 
praife. 


heart  is  fixed,  I  will  fing  and  give 

Old  Teftament. 


If  the  vocative  cafe  is  made  part  of  a  fentence,  the  pronoun  of 
the  fecond  perfon  is  united  with  it ;  as, 

Thou,  O  Lord,  art  a  God  full  of  compajfion.  Old  Teftament. 


Unlefs  the  verb  which  forms  the  fentence  be  of  the  imperative 
mood,  for  with  fuch  verb  the  pronoun  is  often  omitted;  as. 


Open  tby  doors, 
fallen . 


0  Lebanon — Hojtl  fir  tree ,  for  the  cedar  is 

Old  Teftament. 


Of  the  Ablative  Case. 

From,  by ,  with,  in,  for,  may  be  confidered  as  the  figns  of 
this  cafe  ;  and  than  after  an  adjedive  of  the  comparative  degree ; 
but  than  is  a  redditive  conjunction  rather  than  the  fign  of  a  cafe. 


From. 

The  ablatives  by  from  as  names  we  ufe 
Of  limits  whence  the  mind  a  ftate  purfues. 


This  fign  is  the  reverfe  of  to,  and  therefore  ftates  o iforfaking 
are  referred  by  it  to  the  limit  whence  the  forfaking  is  efti- 
mated  ;  as. 

It  came  to  pafs  as  they  journeyed  from  the  East ,  that  they  found 
a  la  in.  Old  Teftament. 


Hence  fuch  ftates  as  freedom,  deliverance ,  exemption ,  abfii- 
nence,  refiraint ,  &c.  whether  exprefled  by  nouns  or  verbs,  admit 
of  this  fign  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  objeCts  whence  thefe 
ftates  are  conceived  to  remove  or  withhold ;  as  freedom  from 
labour— exemption  from  tribute— free  from  labour— exempt  from 
tribute— to  free  men  from  labour— to  exempt  them  from  tribute  ; 
and  fo, 
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He  that  is  dead,  is  freed  from  sin.  New  Teftament. 

Deliver  us  from  evil.  ibid. 

No  man  is  exempt  from  the  chances  of  human  life.  Atterbury. 
Abftain  from  all  appearance  of  evil.  New  Teftament. 

‘This  they  begin  to  do ,  and  now  nothing  will  be  refrained  from  them . 

Old  Teftament. 

It  is  manifeft,  that  every  ftate  which  the  mind  can  confider  as 
forfaking  one  object  and  approaching  another,  may  be  referred 
to  the  objeft  forfaken  by  from,  and  to  the  objeSl  approached  by  to $ 
as,  a  journey  from  fuch  a  place  to  fuch  a  place — a  continuance 
from  fuch  a  time  to  fuch  a  time — to  continue  from  fuch  a  time  to  * 
fucb  a  time ,  &c. 

By  an  elliptical  conftrudtion,  this  fign.is  placed  before  feveral 
adverbs  and  prepofitions  which  chiefly  relate  to  place  and  time  ; 
as,  from  above ,  from  afar ,  from  below ,  &c.  i,  c.  frgm  form 
place  above ,  far  difant ,  below,  &c. 

By. 

After  verbs  paflive  ablatives  in  by 
The  correfpondent  adtive  ftates  fupply. 

And  by  is  likewife  us’d  with  names  that  (how 
The  means  made  ufe  of,  or  the  method  how. 

But  by  to  place  referring,  will  appear 
To  flgnify  adjoining  to  or  near. 

It  has  already  been  /hewn,  that  this  fign,  when  placed  after 
a  paflive  verb,  gives  notice,  that  the  adtive  correfponding  ftate  of 
the  fame  verb  is  in  the  objedt  denoted  by  the  name  which  de¬ 
pends  on  the  flgn  ;  as  in  the  expreflions,  fames  heard ,  feen ,  in¬ 
jured,  extolled  by  William,  by  the  multitude,  by  bimfelf ;  William, 
the  multitude,  or  James  himfelf,  is  the  objett  bearing,  feeing , 
injuring,  extolling  3  and  ip  of  other  inftances. 


O  o  o 


The 
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The  fign  by  is  likewife  ufed  to  refer  to  names  expreffing 
the  means ,  order,  courfe,  or  method,  by  which  continued  adion 
is  regulated  j  as,  to  proceed  by  Jlratagem—to  live  by  rule— to  build 
by  a  plan _ to  judge  by  circumjlances — to  advance  by  pairs,  by  com¬ 

panies— to  fell,  buy  by  the  ell,  by  tbe  ounce— to  take  a  journey  by 
fea,  by  land,  by  night,  by  day— to  Jit,  ftand ,  live ,  by  one's  felf, 

&c.  and  fo, 

Br  7 his  means  they  would  infeijibly  arive  at  proper  notions  of 
courage.  Spedator,  N  337* 

Such  a  method  as  this  would  very  much  conduce  to  the  public  emo¬ 
lument,  by  making  every  man  living  good  for  fometbing. 

Spedator,  N°  43  ► 

That  prince  conveys  himfelf  by  a  beautiful  stratagem  into  bit 
mother's  apartment.  Spedator,  N°  44- 

They  confulted  that  they  might  take  Jefus  by  subtlety,  and  kill  him* 

New  Teftament* 

Jl jou  Jhalt  drink  alfo  water  by  measure .  Old  Teftament* 

The  fame  fubflantive  is  frequently  twice  repeated  for  the 
purpofes  above-mentioned  and  by  placed  between  the  two  fub- 
ftantives ;  as,  to  examine  a  writing  line  by  line,  page  by  page — 
to  fearcb  a  place  boufe  by  boufe—to  pay  fum  year  by  year,  &c. 

When  by  refers  to  place,  it  has  the  fignification  of  near ;  as. 

Before  Pi-hahirotb  fall  ye  encamp,  by  the  sea.  Old  Teftam- 
<Fhe  fgn  of  a  favage  man  J landing  by  a  bell .  Spedator,  Na  28.. 

And  when  it  refers  to  time,  it  fignifies  that  the  time  which, 
is  mentioned  will  be  come  when  fomething  mentioned  will  like- 
wife  be ;  as,  we  fall  be  gone  by  to-morrow  night. 

To-morrow  by  that  time  the  sun  bb  hot  *  ye  fall  have  help. 

Old  Teftamcnt. 
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In  folemn  forms  of  adjuration,  or  earned  entreaty,  by  refers 
to  the  objed  for  which  the  perfon  adjured,  or  entreated,  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  have  the  higheft  regard  $  as, 

I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God.  New  Teftament. 

Br  those  happy  souls  who  dwell 
In  yellow  meads  of  afpbodel9 

Rejlore  Euridice ,  &c.  Pope. 

And  fo  of  curfing ;  as, 

lie  Pbilijline  curfed  David  by  Hts  cods .  Old  Teftament. 

With. 

Of  ablatives  by  with  ftis  the  intent 
Concomitants  or  adjunds  to  prefent. 

The  name  which  depends  upon  this  fign  denotes  an  objed 
which  is  confidered  as  the  concomitant ,  or  adjunct,  in  fome  ftate. 

All  verbs  adive  denoting  fuch  dates  as  admit  of  an  indrument 
to  be  ufed  in  effeding  what  is  produced  or  accomplifhed  by  the 
date,  as  likewife  the  paflive  forms  correfpondent  to  fuch  verbs 
adive,  take  the  name  of  the  indrument  in  dependence  upon 
them  by  the  fign  with  ;  as,  to  work — to  be  wrought  with  a  tool 
—to  write — to  be  written  with  a  pen . 

They  Jlew  Hamor  and  Shcchem  his  fon  with  the  edge  of  the  fworcL 

Old  Teftament. 

If  he  fmite  with  an  instrument  of  iron .  Old  Teftament. 

Some  verbs  neuter  admit  of  the  fign  with  in  the  like  conftruc- 
tion  ;  as,  to  point  with  a  rod— to  walk  with  a  cane . 

We  labour y  working  with  our  own  hands .  New  Teftament. 


O  o  o  2 


But 
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But  many  of  the  verbs  neuter  take  the  fign  by  in  this  reference  ; 
as,  to  fall  by  tbe  /word. 

Br  the  blast  of  God  they  perijh.  Old  Teftament. 

Any  circumftance  of  fituation  may  be  applied  by  with,  if  that 
circumftance  be  confidered  meerly  as  the  adjundt  of  the  principal 
objedt,  or  flate,  concerned  in  the  fituation ;  as. 

One  cried,  God  blefs  us  !  and  amen  !  tbe  other , 

As  they  bad feen  me  with  these  hangman  s  hands .  Shakefpeare. 
Let  go  thy  bold  when  a  great  wheel  runs  down  bill ,  left  it  break  tby 
neck  with  following  it.  Shakefpeare. 

An  emperor  bid  under  a  cruft  of  drofs ,  after  cleanftng ,  has  appeared 
with  all  his  tjtles  frejh  and  beautiful.  Addifon  on  Medals. 
JR  ebeckah  came  forth  with  her  pitcher  on  berfhoulder.  OldTeft. 

States  of  contending ,  ftriving ,  vying,  &c.  whether  exprefTed 
by  nouns  or  verbs,  are  referred  to  the  objedt  which  is  the  oppo- 
fite,  or  antagonift,  by  the  fign  with  ;  as,  a  ftruggle,  conteft 
with  fucb  a  man — to  ftruggle,  fight,  contend  with  fucb  a  man  j 
and  fo, 

Hoe  younger  fons  may  be  placed  in  fucb  a  way  of  life,  as  may  enable 
them  to  vie  with  the  best  of  their  family.  Addifon. 

Plead  my  caufe ,  O  Lord,  with  them  that ftrive  with  me.  ibid* 
Whether  they  quarrelled  among  tbcmf elves,  or  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  Spedtator,  N°  70. 

All  fituations  or  flates  of  mutual  intercourfe,  whether  ex- 
prefTed  by  nouns  or  verbs,  are  referred  by  'iritb,  to  the  objedts 
which  are  equally  concerned  with  other  objedts  in  fuch  ftates  or 
fituations ;  as,  converfation,  dealings ,  trade  with  fucb  people — to 
converfe,  to  deal ,  to  trade  with  fucb  people ;  and  fo, 

- - Where  tbe  fapient  king 

Held  dalliance  with  his  fair  Egyptian  spouse.  Milton. 

That 
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That  high  allfeer ,  which  I  dallied  with. 

Hath  turn'd  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head .  Shakefpeare. 

States  of  partakings  flaring,  dividing,  mixing ,  compounding , 
£cc.  take  the  fign  with  to  refer  to  the  name  of  any  object  that 
is  equally  concerned  with  others  in  fuch  dates ;  as,  to  partake 
of  \  flare ,  divide  fuel  things  with  a  partner .  To  mix  wine  with 
'water — to  compcwid  one  thing  with  another ,  &c.  and  fo, 

Thou  hajl  been  partaker  with  adulterers .  Old  Tedament. 

He  JJ>all  divide  the  fpoil  with  the  strong .  ibid. 

The  dates  of  being  pleafed ,  difpleafed,  fatisfied,  diffatisfed 
contented ,  difeentented ,  wearied,  refrefled,  loaded,  befet,  and  fe- 
veral  others,  require  the  fign  with  before  the  name  of  the  objedt 
which  occafions  the  pleafure,  difpleafure.  See.  as,  pleafed  with 
trifles — fatisfied  with  a  little — befet  with  dangers ,  See.  and  fo, 

I  was  very  much  awed  and  delighted  with  the  appearance  of  the 
god  of  wit.  Addifon,  Spedtat.  N°64. 

A  fault  in  the  ordinary  method  of  education ,  is  the  charging  of 
children  s  memories  with  rules  and  precepts .  Locke. 

The  native  hue  of  refolution 

Is  ficklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.  Shakefpeare. 

Qualities  or  circumdances  confidered  as  concomitants  of  fome 
fate,  take  the  fign  with  before  their  names,  when  in  dependence 
on  fuch  date ;  as,  to  go  with  fpeed — to  ftrive  with  eagernefs— 
to  advance  with  refolution — to  all  with  vigour ,  Sec.  and  fo. 

Did  not  Paul  and  Barnabas  difpute  with  peiie  mence  about  a 
very  little  point  of  conveniency  ?  Atterbury. 

The  adverbs  in  ly  ufually  exprefs  qualities  or  circumdances 
under  the  fame  connexion  as  that  denoted  by  with;  for  the  cx- 
prefijons  above  are  of  the  fame  import ;  as,  to  go  fpeedily — to  firive 

eagerly 
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eagerly _ to  ad-jance  refolutely — to  aft  vigoroujly  j  and  fo  of  other 

inftances. 

JVitb  likewife  refers  to  the  name  of  any  objed,  upon  or 
■among ft  which  fome  other  objed  has  an  influence ;  as,  to  have 
inter  eft,  credit ,  authority  with  Jucb  a  man ,  with  fucb  a  company , 
&c. 

But  inter  eft  is  her  name  trirn  men  below.  Dryden. 

7.  e.  amongft  men  below, 

IVith  is  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  a  ftate  as  proceeding  in 
its  duration,  and  continuing  the  fame  time  that  fome  other  ob- 
jed  continues;  as. 

With  her  they  four  iff  d,  and  with  her  they  die.  Pope. 

Sometimes  with  gives  notice,  that  as  foon  as  one  thing  came 
to  pafs,  another  alfo  happened  ;  as, 

JVith  this  be  pointed  to  bis  face.  Dryden. 

/.  e.  as  foon  as  this  was  faid  or  done,  he  pointed,  &c. 

In. 

Containing  objects,  when  dependent  feen 
On  nouns  or  verbs,  claim  ablatives  by  in. 

Likewife  the  objeds  of  our  care,  or  pains. 

Or  thofe  by  which  its  views  the  mind  reftrains. 

This  fign  direds  to  the  name  of  any  objed  which  determines 
cither  place  or  time  that  may  be  conceived  as  comprehending  or 
containing  other  objeds  or  ftates. 

As,  a  man  in  a  boufe—a  borfe  in  a  field— to  be  in  a  boufe , 
in  a  field — this  was  in  Jucb  a  month — this  came  to  pafs  in  fucb  a 
year — in  the  reign  of  fucb  a  king ,  &c.  and  fo, 

There  were  in  the  same  country  fi:epberds  abiding  in  the  field. 

New  Teflament. 

It 
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It  came  to  pafs  in  those  days,  that  tbtre  went  out  a  decree  from 
Cafar  Auguftus .  New  Tcftamcnt. 

When  the  wije  of  Heft  or,  in  Homers  Iliads,  difeourfes  with 
her  bujband  about  the  battle ,  in  which  be  was  going  to  engage . 

Addifon,  Sped.  N°  57. 
Wbat  would  it  work,  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous  eloquence  of 
Pindar  ?  Sidney. 

Such  a  one  does  not  behold  bis  life,  as  a  Jkort ,  tranfient,  perplexing 
fate ;  but  fees  it  in  quite  another  light .  Spedt.  N°  75. 

Bat  we  fay  on  fucb  a  day — at  fucb  a  time . 

All  forts  of  ftates  which  are  fuppofed  to  continue  for  a  time,, 
may  have  their  names  united  by  in  with  any  objedt  or  ftate  which 
is  reprefented  as  under  the  influence  of  thofe  ftates  $  as,  a  man 
in  forrow,  tranfport,  fear,  hope ,  love,  &c.  to  be>  to  have  been  in 
Jorrow,  tranfport,  fear ,  hope,  lave,  &c„ 

This  is  the  fituation  in  which  verbs  denoting  the  condition  of 
the  mind,  when  depending  upon  fubftantives,  reprefent  the  objedts 
denoted  by  thefe  fubftantives  j  for,  a  man  furrowing,  tr anf ported  * 
fearing,  hoping,  loving,  arc  expreffions  equivalent  to  a  man  in 
forrow,  tranfport ,  &c. 

And  fo,  to  be  in  a  confederacy,  a  ccnfpiracy ,  a  plot,  in  arms* 
in  trade,  &c.  denote  fituations  analogous  to  the  verbal  ftates  to 
be  confederated,  confpiring,  plotting,  &c. 

Any  objeft  contained  may  be  referred  to  the  objeft  containing 
by  the  fign  in,  as  well  as  by  the  fign  of  Hence,  a  chapter  in 
a  book,  ox  of  a  book — the  parts  in  fucb  a  whole,  or  of  fucb  a  whole r 
are  equivalent  expreffions ;  and  fo  of  many  other  inftances. 

The  materials  upon  which  any  art  or  performance  is  exerted, 
may  be  confidered  as  containing  or  comprehending  the  effedt  of 
a  fuch 
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fuch  performance.  Hence  the  expreflions,  to  work  in  wood , 
Jlone ,  Jiher ,  &c. 

And  the  fubjedt  upon  which  any  kind  of  pains  is  employed 
may  be  confidered  in  the  fame  manner.  Hence  the  expreflions, 
to  take  pains  in  the  languages — in  the  mathematics ;  to  be  diligent 
in  bufinefs — to  be  ajjiduous  in  attending ,  &c.  and  fo, 

They  divide  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  among  them  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  club  Jits  day  and  night .  SpedL  N®  72. 

Lord  Clifford  vows  to  fight  in  thy  defence.  Shakefpeare. 

Any  rate  or  proportion  which  is  confidered  as  analogous  to 
fome  lefs  fum  or  quantity  contained  by  a  larger,  may  be  exprefled 
by  in ;  as,  five  in  the  hundred— twelvepeticc  in  the  pound— four  in 
every  Jive,  &c.  and  fo, 

Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  engraved.  Shakefpeare. 

Solemn  forms  of  denunciation  are  frequently  exprefled  by  in  j 
as,  in  the  name  of  God  let  this  be  done . 

■  —  in  the  power  of  us9  the  tribunes. 

We  banijh  him.  Shakefpeare. 

Several  adverbial  expreflions  are  formed  by  in ;  as,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  in  reafon,  in  jufiice ,  &c.  Thefe  are  reftridtive  ex¬ 
preflions,  and  fhew  that  things  mufl  be  confidered  no  farther 
than  probability,  reafon  or  jufiice,  allows. 

For. 

In  ablatives  by  for  we  names  defery. 

That  fhew  the  reafon,  caufe,  account,  or  purpofc  why. 

This  fign  diredts  to  the  name  of  the  final  caufe,  i.  e.  to  the 
name  which  exprefTes  the  motive  that  influences  rational  agents 
to  proceed  in  fome  particular  manner ;  as,  to  work  for  hire— 
to  fight  for  honour — to  write  for  bread,  6cc.  It 
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It  likewlfe  refers  to  whatfoever  exprelTes  that  upon  account  of 
•which  things  appear  fo  or  fo,  or  are  confidered  or  treated  fo  or  fo ;  as. 

Convenient ,  inconvenient for  the fu  miner  , for  the  winter,  for  the fea, 
&c.  condemned,  detefied ,  for  cruelty ,  See.  remembered,  remarked for 
fngularity ,  See.  and  fo,  I  took  you  for  fucb  a  p  erf  on-,  let  him  go 
for  a  rogue . 

He  dies  for  a  defer  ter.  Gay. 

It  is  an  argument  of  a  light  mind,  to  think  the  worfe  of  ourfelves 

FOR  THE  IMPERFECTIONS  OF  OUR  PERSONS.  Spectator,  N*33* 

There  is  nothing  fo  bad  for  the  face,  as  party-zeal.  N°  57. 
The  ax  methinks  would  have  been  a  good  figure  for  a  lampoon . 

Addifon,  Spectator,  N*  58, 

The  account  for  which  we  exert  our  powers  and  faculties,  is 
frequently  that  others  may  be  excufed  from  doing  what  we  do. 
When  we  proceed  in  this  manner,  we  fupply  the  place,  or- (land 
inftead  of  thofe  for  whom  we  exert  ourfelves.  Hence  a fubfiitutc 
for  another ,  to  appear,  plead,  ferve,  project,  plan,  contrive,  &c. 
for  fuch  a  one  $  i.  e.  in  his  flead  or  behalf. 

In  buying,  felling,  making  wagers,  &c.  for  refers  to  the 
name  of  whatfoever  is  received,  paid,  or  hazarded ;  as,  to  fell, 
buy  fucb  goods  for  fo  much ;  a  wager  for  fuch  a  fum  $  1  cannot  do 
it  for  my  life ;  i.  e.  if  my  life  were  at  flake. 

A  paltry  ring,  whofe  poefy  was 
For  all  the  world  like  Cutler's  poetry.  Shakefpeare. 

i.  e.  as  like  Cutler’s  poetry,  as  if  all  the  world  had  been  at  flake 
on  the  exaftnefs  of  the  likenefs. 

Whatfoever  is  confidered  as  that  towards  which  any  difpofition, 
preparation,  intention.  See.  is  directed,  admits  of  the  fign  for 
before  the  name  or  expreflion  of  it ;  as,  Arifiotle  is  for  poetic 
jufiice ;  Jove  was  for  Venus  5  he  is  all  for  fuch  a  thing,  i  e.  dif- 
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pofed  in  favour  or  inclination  towards  poetic  juftice,  towards 
Venus  towards  fuch  a  thing.  1  am  for  you ;  i.  e.  ready  or  prepared 
to  receive  you. 

JVe  failed  for  Genoa*  Addifon. 

/.  e.  with  intention  to  arrive  at  Genoa. 


The  words  ft,  right ,  proper  y  or  other  words  of  like  import, 
are  often  omitted,  and  for  correfponds  with  what  is  omitted  or 
under  flood ;  as,  it  is  for  kings  to  confult  the  public  good  $  i.  e.  to 
confult  the  public  good  is  fit,  right,  proper  for  kings. 

■ - It  were  for  ms 

T*o  throw  my  feeptre  at  the  injurious  Gods .  Shakcfpcare. 

/.  e .  it  were  fit,  proper,  for  me  to  throw,  &c. 

With  names  of  periods  of  time,/*r  frequently  gives  notice  that 
feme  {late  continues  quite  through  the  period  5  as. 

Hired  for  life.  Prior.  /.  e.  during  or  quite  through  life. 

T’o  guide  the  fun's  chariot  tor  a  day.  Garth. 

/.  e .  during  one  day,  &c. 

I  never  knew  a  party- woman  that  kept  her  beauty  for  a  twelve- 
montb.  Addifon,  Spectator,  N°  57. 


Than. 

Than  is  a  fign  by  which  the  mind  refers 
To  that  wherewith  it  any  thing  compares. 


I  have  already  obferved,  that  this  particle  is  (in  its  general 
application)  not  properly  a  prepofition,  but  a  conjunction,  di¬ 
recting  to  that  part  of  a  feries  of  words,  which  is  united  to  the 
reft  by  containing  that  with  which  a  comparifon  is  made,  and 
by  which  fome  excefs  or  defeCt  is  eftimated.  Therefore  an  ad- 
jeClive  or  adverb  of  the  comparative  degree  appears  in  the  feries 
of  words  with  than>  to  fhew  the  quality  or  property  that  is  com¬ 
pared  $ 
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pared  ;  as,  a  man  wifer,  richer ,  lefs  wife ,  lefs  rich  than  another ; 
a  thing  done  more  or  lefs  prudently  than  was  expefted ;  and  fo, 

'Thou  art  fairer  than  the  children  of  men .  Old  Teftament. 

The  glory  of  this  latter  houfe  fall  be  greater  than  of  the  former . 

Old  Teftament. 

I  have  no  greater  joy  than  to  hear  that  mt  children  walk, 
in  truth .  New  Teftament. 

Many  of  the  expreffions  in  which  than  is  concerned,  although 
they  have  not  the  form  of  two  full  fentences  depending  the  one 
upon  the  other,  may  neverthelefs  be  eafily  compleated  into  fuch 
fentences,  by  fupplying  what  is  left  to  be  underftood.  Thus, 
thou  art  wifer  than  /,  is  equivalent  to,  thou  art  wifer  than  I  am  j 
you  love  him  more  than  me,  to,  you  love  him  more  than  rou  Lore 
me ,  &c. 

In  expreffions  of  this  nature  in  Latin,  it  is  ufual  to  put  the 
fubftantive,  that  denotes  the  object  with  whidh  the  comparifon 
is  made,  in  the  ablative  cafe;  as,  me fapientior  es,  which  (if  than 
be  confidered  as  a  fign  of  the  ablative  cafe)  may  be  tranflated, 
thou  art  wifer  than  me.  The  be  ft  Englifti  writers  have  confidered 
than  as  fuch  a  fign ;  as, 

Tou  are  a  much  greater  lofer  than  me.  Swift. 

She  fuffers  more  than  me.  Swift. 

A  fone  is  weighty  and  fand  heavy ,  but  a  fool's  wrath  is  heavier 
than  them  both.  Old  Teftament. 

Thou  art  a  girl  as  much  brighter  than  her. 

As  he  was  a  poet  fublimer  than  me.  Prior. 

If  thefc  expreffions  are  compleated  into  full  fentences,  they 
will  become,  you  are  a  much  greater  lofer  than  I  am — fhe  fuffers 
more  than  1  suffer — a  fool's  wrath  is  heavier  than  thet  both  are 
—thou  art  a  girl  as  much  brighter  than  she  was,  as  be  was  a  poet 
fublimer  than  I  am.  But  if  the  expreffions  are  turned  into  rela- 
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tive  claufes,  by  fubftituting  the  relative  inftead  of  the  perfonal 
pronouns,  the  claufes  will  be,  I  than  whom  you  are  a  much 
greater  lofer — I  than  whom  Jhe  fuffers  more— f and  and ft  one  <r  hah 
both  which  a  fool's  wrath  is  heavier — -Jhe  than  whom  thou  art  a 
girl  as  much  brighter — I  than  whom  he  was  a  fublimer  poet ;  and 
in  all  thefe  inftances  it  is  evident,  that  the  relative  is  in  an  oblique 
cafe  by  the  force  of  the  fign  than.  Therefore  it  feems  to  me 
that  the  expreftions,  you  are  a  much  greater  lofer  than  mb,  and 
the  reft  of  that  form,  muft  be  allowed  of  in  grammar ;  and  if 
fo,  than ,  which  is  mod  ufually  a  conjun&ion,  muft  on  fome 
occafions  be  allowed  likewife  to  be  a  prepofition  or  fign  of  an 
oblique  cafe ;  juft  as  for  muft  likewife  be  allowed  to  be.  For 
whether  the  fentences  are  fupplied,  in  which  than  is  concerned, 
or  the  oblique  cafes,  me,  them ,  her ,  are  ufed,  and  the  fentences 
are  not  directly  made  up,  the  refult  will  amount  either  way  to  the 
fame  thing ;  only  if  the  fentences  are  fupplied,  the  mode  of 
eftimation  is  conceived  to  be  of  one  kind ;  and  if  the  oblique 
cafes  are  ufed,  the  mode  is  conceived  to  be  of  another  kind; 
and  therefore  the  form  of  expreflion  varies  when  the  mode  of 
eftimation  does  fo,  although  the  refult  of  either  form  amounts 
to  the  fame  thing.  The  reafon  why  one  and  the  fame  complex 
objedt  or  ftate  may  be  exprefted  by  different  modes  of  eftima¬ 
tion,  is  fhewn  at  large.  Book  I,  Sedion  XIV ;  and  Book  V, 
Sedion  III,  of  the  Speculative  Grammar. 

Of  the  conJlruElion  of  fubjlantives  in  like  cafes. 

NAMES  to  intitle  or  deferibe  defign’d 

Conceptions  rais’d  already  in  the  mind 
By  other  names,  muft  the  fame  cafes  bear 
In  which  the  names  that  firft  are  us’d  appear. 

Sometimes  no  verb  like  cafes  comes  between  ; 

But  the  verb  fubftantive  may  intervene : 

Likewife  fuch  paflive  verbs,  as  nam'd ,  efeem'd. 

Accounted,  made ,  inti  tied,  call'd  or  deem'd. 


When 
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When  fevcral  names,  each  of  which  equally  denotes  one  and 
the  fame  objed,  are  applied  together  in  order  to  deferibe  or  intitle 
fuch  objed  more  fully,  thefe  names  are  in  the  fame  cafe;  as. 

The  Lord  'Jehovah— Moses  the  servant  of  ibe  Lord. 

Old  Teftament. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  King  of  the  Jews •  New  Teflament. 

Simon  Peter ,  a  servant  and  an  apostle  of  Jefus  Cbrift.  ibid. 
To  pojfefs  nations  greater  and  mightier  than  thyfelf,  a  people 
great  and  tall,  the  children  of  tbeAnakims .  OldTeflament. 

This  manner  of  conftrudion  is  ufually  called  apportion  in 
grammar. 

The  forms  of  the  verb  fubflantive,  /.  e.  of  the  verb  to  be,  may 
conned:  any  two  names  of  one  and  the  fame  objed  in  the  fame 
cafe;  as. 

Godliness  is  great  riches ,  if  a  man  be  content  with  that  be 
hath.  New  Teflament, 

Truth  was  the  founder  of  the  family .  Spedator,  N°  35. 

Menippus  knew  it  to  be  the  prater  of  bis  friend  Licander. 

Spedator,  N*39i. 

In  this  laft  example,  it  and  the  prayer  are  both  of  the  accufa- 
tive  cafe,  as  denoting  the  thing  which  was  known . 

The  expreffion,  it  to  be  the  prayer ,  is  equivalent  to,  that  it' 
was  the  prayer .  The  reafon  of  this  coincidence  of  the  two 
forms,  is  given  at  Book  VI,  Sedion  II,  page  2  8  2,  of  the  Spe¬ 
culative  Grammar ;  and  fo. 

The  Lord fent  me  to  anoint  thee  to  be  king  over  Ifrael,  Old  Tefh 
is  equivalent  to,  The  Lord  fent  me  to  anoint  thee ,  that  thou 

SHOULD EST  BE  KING  OVCT  Ifrael. 

Likewife  the  paftlve  verbs,  named,  accounted,  See.  may  con¬ 
ned  two  names  of  the  fame  objed  in  the  fame  cafe ;  as,  a  child 

named 
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named  Jobn—fucb  a  one  is  made  a  judge— is  appointed  ambajfador 
to  fuel  a  court ;  and  fo, 

Man  is  fat  d  to  be  a  sociable  animal .  Spe&ator,  N  9. 

I  am  ONE  OF  THOSE  DESPICABLE  CREATURES  CALLED  A  CHAM - 

be  km  aid.  Spectator,  N°  366. 

I  and  Mr  son  Solomon  pall  be  accounted  offendeks.  Old  1  clt. 

The  active  forms  of  the  verbs  above-mentioned  admit  of  the 
two  names  of  the  fame  objeft  in  the  accufative  cafe ;  a*,  to  name  a 
child  John — to  make  fucb  a  man  a  judge ;  and  fo, 

1  ever  thought  ir  a  most  impious  blasfbemt  againft  that  holy 
religion,  to  father  any  thing  upon  it  that  eafily  tended  to  makea 
fxee  and  HArrr  people  s lafes.  Fleetwood. 

‘the  Lord  which  cbofe  me  before  tby  father,  to  appoint  me  xulex 
over  the  people  of  the  Lord.  Old  Teft  ament. 

the  Lord  bath  ejlablijhei  him  xINg.  ,bld* 


Of  the  conftruElion  of  fingle  writs,  or  of  feriefes  of 
words,  fo  as  to  have  the  effeSl  of  one  noun  fubjlantiye 
in  fottie  cafe,  although  without  any  fign  or  prepoftion. 

TH  •  infinitive,  and  what  on  it  depends. 

Oft  as  a  name  on  nouns  and  verbs  attends* 

This  form  may  names  of  any  cafe  fupply ; 

But  chiefly  (hews  the  caufe  or  purpofe  why. 

And  with  the  verb  to  be  it  afeertains 
Appointed  ftates,  or  thofe  which  any  rule  ordains. 


The  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  either  without  or  with  other 
words  in  dependence  upon  it,  may  ftand  in  any  connexion  with 
other  words  in  which  a  noun  fubftantive  may  (land.  Thus  in, 

Jo  je  or  not  to  be  j  that  is  the  quejlion .  Shakcfpeare. 
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T 0  be  or  not  to  be,  is  in  eflfedfc  a  fubftantive  in  the  nominative 
cafe.  And  in, 

1  bad  the  misfortune  ro  be  an  uncle  before  I  knew  my  nephews 
from  my  nieces.  'Spectator,  N#  402* 

The  misfortune  to  be  an  uncle,  is  equivalent  to,  the  misfortune  of 
being  an  uncle ;  fo  that  to  be  an  uncle  is  here  of  the  fame  effedt  as 
a  fubftantive  in  the  genitive  cafe  $  and  fo  in. 

Fond  ro  spread  friendships.  Pope. 

To  fpread  friend fhips  is  that  of  which  the  perfon  is  fond ;  and  in, 
They  were  defirous  ro  ask  him  :  to  afk  him  denotes  that  of  which 
they  were  defirous ;  and  fo  of  many  other  inftances. 

In,  1  have  known  o?ie  of  tbefe  gentlemen  think  bimfelf  obliged  ro 
forget  the  DAr  of  an  appointment.  Spectator,  ,N"  473. 

To  forget,  &c.  is  equivalent  to  a  dative  cafe  ;  for  it  exprefles  that 
to  which  the  gentleman  thought  himfelf  obliged. 

As  to  the  force  of  an  accufative  cafe,  the  verb  of  the  infini¬ 
tive  mood  has  fuch  force  whenfoever  it  depends  upon  a  tranfitive 
verb.  Thus  in, 

I  attempt  ro  bring  into  the  fervice  of  honour  and  virtue  every  thing 
in  nature.  Spectator,  N#466. 

To  bring  into  the  fervice  of  virtue,  &c.  is,  that  which  is  attempt¬ 
ed,  and  therefore  is  equivalent  to  a  fubftantive  in  the  accufative 
cafe ;  and  fo  of  other  inftances  which  occur  continually. 

But  the  ufe  of  the  infinitive  verb  dependent  conftrudtion  is 
chiefly  to  fhew  the  purpofe  why  ictne  verbal  date  is  enjoined,  or 
otherwife  affe&edj  as. 

Strive  ro  enter  in  at  the  fr ait  gate.  NewTeflament. 

Where,  to  enter  into  at  the  frait  gate,  exprefles,  that  for  which , 
or  on  account  of  which,  we  are  enjoined  to  drive  j  and  fo  of  many 
2  other 
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other  inftanccs.  The  prepofition  for  appears,  in  the  older  Eng¬ 
lish  writers,  before  the  infinitive  mood  in  this  kind  of  con- 
ftrudion  ;  as. 

All  their  works  they  do  for  to  be  seen  of  wen,  New  Teftament. 
But  this  conftrudion  is  not  now  in  ufe, 

The  infinitive  mood,  in  dependence  upon  the  forms  of  the 
verb  to  be,  is  frequently  ufed  to  reprefent  fome  ftate  that  is  ap¬ 
pointed,  or  propofed,  or  which  is  the  confequcnce  of  any  rule 
laid  down  or  fuppofed  ;  as. 

The  tent  of  Darius  is  to  be  peopled  by  the  ingenious  Mrs,  Salmon , 
<3 where  Alexander  is  to  fall  in  love  with  a  piece  of  wax-work, 

Addifon,  Spe&ator,  N°3i. 

And,  There  is  to  be  a  feene  of  Hockly  in  the  Hole ,  in  which  is  to 
be  represented  all  the  diverfons  of  the  place,  ibid.  edit.  1744. 

Here  the  expreftion  is  to  be  reprefented  is  of  a  wrong  number ;  it 
{hould  be  are  to  be,  becaufe  diverfons  are  of  the  plural  number. 
But  perhaps  this  is  an  error  of  the  prefs. 

If  all  political  power  be  derived  from  Adam ,  and  be  to  descend 
only  to  bis  fucceffroe  heirs .  Locke. 

Of  whole  fentences  ufed  as  fubjlantives . 

THE  cafual  that  whole  fentences  may  place 
As  a  noun  fubftantive  in  any  cafe. 

The  fententlal  or  cafual  demonftrative  that ,  when  prefixed  to 
a  fentence,  is  a  notice  that  the  fentence  is  to  be  confidered  all 
of  it  together  as  one  fubftantive  in  fome  cafe.  Thus  in. 

It  came  to  pafs  at  the  end  of  forty  days ,  teat  Noah  opened  the 
window  of  the  ark.  Old  Teftament. 

That  Noah  opened  the  window  of  the  ark,  denotes  that  which  came 
to  pafs ,  and  therefore  is  a  kind  of  nominative  cafe ;  and  in, 

I  know 
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J  JblOW  THAT  MY  REDEEMER  LIVETH .  Liturgy. 

‘That  my  Redeemer  livetb,  denotes  that  which  is  known,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  a  kind  of  accufative  cafe  ;  and  in, 

I  am  credibly  informed,  that  all  the  insinuations  are  false . 

Spectator,  N°  372. 

That  all  the  infmuations  are  falfe ,  is  that  of  which  I  am  informed, 
and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  a  genitive  cafe  $  and  fo  of  other 
inftances. 

Or  if  what  fhould  be  nom’native  becomes 
Accufative,  and  to  itfelf  a  (fumes 
A  verb  infinitive  •,  the  whole  will  give 
What  anfwers  to  a  noun  in  the  accufative. 

A  fubftantive  in  the  accufative  cafe,  with  a  verb  in  the  infini¬ 
tive  mood  depending  upon  it,  frequently  fupplies  the  place  of  a 
fentence  depending  on  that ;  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  effedt  of  one 
noun  fubftantive  in  the  accufative  cafe.  Thus, 

The  king  commanded  his  son,  on  foot,  to  lay  his  right  hand 
on  the  gentleman's  stirrup.  Spectator,  N  382* 

is  equivalent  to,  the  king  commanded  that  his  fon ,  on  foot,  Jhould  lay 
his  right  band  on  the  gentleman  s  firrup  j  and  that  bis  fon  on  foot, 
&c.  is  manifeftly  that  which  is  commanded,  and  is  therefore  equi¬ 
valent  to  an  accufative  cafe  5  and  fo  in. 

My  landlady  has  forbidden  any  such  ceremony  to  be  used  in 
the  house .  Spectator,  N°  12. 

Any  fucb  ceremony  to  be  ufed,  is  equivalent  to,  that  any  fucb  cere¬ 
mony  Jhould  be  ufed ;  and  as  this  expreffes  that  which  has  been  for¬ 
bidden,  it  is  equivalent  to  an  accufative  cafe. 

With  cafual  that  we  often  may  difpenfe. 

Or  with  a  relative,  and  yet  preferve  the  fenfe. 

Q.q  q 
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As  that ,  when  ufed  in  the  capacity  of  a  fentential  demonftra- 
tive,  or  cafual  particle,  is  only  a  notice  concerning  words 
themfelves ;  i.  e.  a  notice  that  a  whole  feries  of  them  which 
bears  the  form  of  a  compleat  fentence  is  to  be  confidered  as  one 
noun  fubftantive  in  fome  cafe ;  it  is  frequently  unneccflary  to  ap¬ 
ply  it,  becaufe  the  nature  of  what  is  faid  ftiews  how  the  de¬ 
pendent  fentence  is  to  be  confidered,  without  any  particular  di¬ 
rection.  Thus  in  the  following  inftanccs  ; 

It  is  often  faid ,  after  a  man  has  beard  a  fiory  with  extraordinary 

circumfiancesi  it  is  a  very  good  one ,  if  tt  be  true . 

Spectator,  N#3*2. 

I fear  it  comes  too  much  from  the  heart .  *kid. 

That  is  omitted  before  it  is  a  very  good  one ;  and  likewife  before 
it  comes  too  much ,  &c.  For  it  is  manifeft,  that  it  is  a  very  good 
one,  &c.  is  that  -which  is  faid ,  and  is  therefore  a  kind  of  nomi¬ 
native  cafe  depending  on  the  paflive  verb,  it  is  faid -9  and,  that 
it  comes  too  much  from  the  heart ,  exprefles  that  which  is  feared,  and 
therefore  is  a  kind  of  accufative  cafe  depending  on  the  verb  tran- 
fitive  I  fear  $  and  in* 

1  remember  laft  winter  there  were  fever al  young  girls  fitting  about  the 
jin.  Spedator,  N#  12. 

that  is  omitted  before  lafi  winter  j  and  fo  of  very  many  inftanccs 
in  any  Englifh  book. 

The  relative  pronoun  may  alfo  frequently  be  omitted  without 
ambiguity  j  for  it  only  denotes  its  antecedent  as  concerned  in  a 
fentence,  which  is  to  be  made  a  dependent  member  of  another 
fentence,  in  which  the  antecedent  is  alfo  concerned.  Thus  in, 

I  have  nenv  gained  the  faculty ,  I  have  been  fo  long  endeavouring 
after •  Spectator,  N°556. 

The  relative  which  is  omitted  before  I  have  been  fo  long,  &c. 
and  in. 
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‘There  are  none  can  properly  be  called  rich,  who  have  not  more  than 
they  want .  Spe&ator,  N®  574. 

The  relative  that  or  who  is  omitted  before  can  be  properly ;  and  in, 

‘The  averfon  I  for  feme  years  have  bad  to  clubs  in  general ,  gave  me 
a  perfect  relijh for  your fpeculation  on  that  fubjeft .  Spedfc.  N*  2  4. 

The  relative  which  or  that  is  omitted  before  1  j  and  fo  of  very 
many  other  inftances  which  occur  in  almoft  any  English  book. 

Of  the  conJlruStion  of  verbs  itnperfonaL 

TH  E  Englifh  verbs  imperfonal  appear 
Placed  in  dependence  or  on  it  or  there . 

Imperfonals,  if  form’d  by  there >  receive 
The  number  of  a  following  nom'native : 

Thofe  form'd  by  //,  to  fingulars  confin'd, 

A  fentence  often  take  by  that  fubjoin'd. 

Or  verb  infinitive,  or  any  train 

Of  words,  which,  in  effedl,  a  nom'native  contain. 

I  have  already  fhewed,  that  every  verb  definitive  has  relation 
to  fome  fubjedt,  and  that  the  grammatic  form  of  fuch  verb,  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  reft  of  its  fignification,  is  a  notice  that  the 
expreftion  of  the  fubjedt  on  which  the  verb  depends,  is  fuffi- 
ciently  compleated  for  the  fpeaker's  purpofe.  Neverthelefs,  it 
is  not  convenient,  in  ail  instances,  to  exprefs  this  fubjedt  at  large, 
before  the  definitive  verb  is  mentioned  $  for  in  fome  inftances, 
the  fubjedt  is  conceived  to  be  known  of  courfe ;  and  in  other  in¬ 
ftances,  the  fubjedt  is  better  exprefled  at  large  in  that  part  of  the 
fentence  which  follows  the  definitive  verb,  than  in  that  part 
which  precedes  it.  In  inftances  of  the  kinds  above-mentioned, 
it  may  either  be  ufed  to  reprefent  any  fingular  objedt  which 
is  conceived  to  be  known  of  courfe  ;  as,  it  rainst  it  is  fair ,  it 
thunders ,  &c.  i.  e .  the  air,  or  the  fky,  rains,  is  fair,  thunders,  &c. 

Q^q  q  2  Or 
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Or  any  obied  which  is  to  be  mentioned  more  fully  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  part  of  the  fentence,  efpecially  an  object  denoted  by  a 
verb  of  the  infinitive  mood,  either  without  or  with  other  words; 
as,  it  is  necejfary  to  cortjider — to  confider  tbis  point  attentively,  1.  e. 
to  confider— to  confider  tbis  point  attentively ,  is  necejfary  ;  fo  that 
in  eflfeft,  to  confider — to  confider  this  point  attentively,  are  ex- 
preflions  equivalent  each  to  one  noun  fublbntiye  in  the  nomina¬ 
tive  cafe,  either  of  which  is  reprefented  by  it,  on  which  the 
definitive  verb  is  depends  ;  and  fo. 

It  is  highly  laudable  to  pay  refpeft  to  men  defended  from  -worthy 
ancefiors.  SpcOztor,  N*  612. 

i.  e.  to  pay  refptEl  to,  &c.  is  highly  laudable. 

It  is  likewife  ufed  to  reprefent  what  is  denoted  by  a  full  fen¬ 
tence  depending  on  that  in  the  following  part  of  the  fentence;  as, 
it  -was  told  Laban,  that  Jacob  -was  fled-,  i.  e.  that  Jacob  was  fled 

was  told  Laban. 

Let  it  not  difpleafe  my  Lord  that  1  cannot  rife  up  Before  thee. 

Old  TcftamcnU 

i.  e.  let  not  the  behaviour  exprefled  by,  I  cannot  rife  up  before 
thee,  difpleafe  my  Lord ;  and  fo  of  other  inftances. 

Sometimes  a  whole  narration  is  introducee  by  it,  fo  that  all 
which  follows  is  (hewn  to  have  come  to  pafs  in  the  fituation, 
or  at  the  time,  exprefled  by  the  claufe  to  which  this  article  is  pre- 

fixed;  as, 

'Twas  at  the  royal  feajl  from  Perjia  won 
By  Philip's  warlike  fort. 

Aloft  in  awful  fate 

ST2v  godlike  hero  fat ,  &c.  Dryden. 

i.  e%  it  was  at  the  royal  feaft,  &c.  that  the  godlike  hero  fat,  &c. 


'tTwas 
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9  Twas  when  the  feas  were  roaring 
With  hollow  blafs  of  wind, 

A  damfel  lay  deploring ,  &c. 

/.  e .  it  was  when  the  feas  were,  &c.  that  a  damfel,  &c. 


It  is  frequently  ufed  to  denote  the  fubjed  of  enquiry,  of 
whatfoever  perfon  that  fubjed  may  be;  as,  Lordt  is  it  I ? 

New  Tedamcnt. 


Or  the  fubjed  of  any  verbal  date  which  is  to  be  fully  declared 
by  a  relative  ciaufe,  of  whatfoever  perfon  that  fubjed  may  be;  as,. 

'Twas  I  that  kill  9d  her.  Shakefpeare. 

And  fo  it  might  be  faid,  9 twas  thou  that  killedft  her . 

As  tt  is  made,  in  thefe  indances,  to  reprefent  a  fubjed,  which, 
when  it  comes  to  be  expreffed  particularly,  is  of  the  firft  or 
fecond  perfons  fmgular,  fome  authors  have  ufed  it  to  reprefent  a 
plural  fubjed,  till  it  is  exprefled  particularly  ;  as, 

—Who  was9t  came  b * 

Tts  two  or  three ,  my  Lord,  that  bring  you  word \  &c.  Shakefp* 
%Tis  thefe  that  early  taint  the  female  fouL  Pope. 

The  propriety  of  this  form  of  expreffion  is  difputed ;  but  it 
occafions  no  ambiguity,  and  therefore  may  be  tolerated,  if  it 
appear  much  more  convenient  on  any  occafion  than  a  more  re* 
gular  form. 


There  is  only  ufed  to  give  notice  that  the  nominative  cafe  ftandt 
behind  the  verb,  and  therefore  is  no  more  than  a  notice  con¬ 
cerning  the  drudure  of  words  themfelves  ;  as. 

There  were  that  thought  it  a  part  of  Cbr if i an  charity  to  infruB 
tbwi*  Hooker* 

/.  e.  fome  perfons  were  that  thought,  &c. 


Wherever 
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Wherever  the  kb  is  fenfe  or  perception.  Locke. 

i.  e.  wherever  fenfe  or  perception  is. 

cohere  are  tenebrijicous  and  dark  Jlars.  Spectator,  N°  582. 

j  C'  tenebrificous  and  dark  liars  arc ;  and  fo  of  other  inftances. 


1  have  called  this  kind  of  conftruCtion  imperfonal,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  received  terms  of  grammar.  But  in  reality, 
every  definitive  verb  muft  have  a  fubjeCt,  and  that  fubjeCt  muft 
be  fully  exprefled,  or  fuppofed  to  be  fully  known  to  the  hearer ; 
for  otherwife,  the  definitive  grammatic  form  of  the  verb  could  not 

be  confiftently  ufed. 


Of  the  conJlruSlion  of  participles . 

PARTICIPLES  may  either  be  ufed  in  an  objective  or  coa- 
lefcent  capacity ;  when  ufed  objectively,  they  fupply  the 
office  of  fubftantives,  and  admit  of  every  fign  which  a  fubftan- 
tive  admits  of ;  as,  of,  in,  by,  with  calling,  &c.  and, 

In  rouR  dressinc,  let  there  be  ejaculations  fitted  to  the  feveral 
atlionsoF  dressinc-,  as,  at  stashing  tour  bands,  pray  to 
Cod  to  cleanfe,  & c.  Taylor. 

When  ufed  in  coalefcence,  they  unite  with  fome  name,  and 
(hew  the  objeCt  denoted  by  that  name,  as  in  fome  occafiooal 
(late  of  being  ;  as,  a  man  calling — having  called,  &c. 

The  name  upon  which  a  coalefcent  participle  depends,  may 
be  in  any  kind  of  connexion  with,  or  dependence  upon,  other 
words ;  as,  the  voice  of  a  man  calling — attention  to  a  man  call- 

ing,  &c. 

Whatever  dependent  cafe  a  verb  may  claim* 

Its  participle  may  command  the  fame. 


Participles, 
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Participles,  whether  ufed  objedively,  or  in  coalefcence,  ad¬ 
mit  of  fubftantives  in  dependence  upon  them,  by  the  fame  modes 
of  connexion  as  the  verbs  do  from  which  the  participles  are  de¬ 
rived.  If  therefore  the  verb  be  tranftive,  its  adive  participles 
are  alfo  tranftive,  and  admit  of  an  accufative  cafe  in  immediate 
dependence  upon  them ;  as,  a  wan  calling  us — having  called  them, 
&c  and  fubftantives  in  dependence  on  all  the  prepofitions  may 
follow  a  participle  as  they  follow  the  verb  to  which  the  parti¬ 
ciple  belongs ;  as, 

Satan's  traversing  the  globe,  and  Jlill  keeping  within  the 
shadow  of  the  night,  as  fearing  to  be  discovered  by  the  an- 
cel  of  the  fun.  Addifon,  Spectator,  N°  351. 

She  is  reprefented  as  approaching  Adam.  Spectator,  N*  3  57. 
She  is  defer i bed  as  renewing  her  addrejfes  to  him.  ibid. 

My  old  friend  farted,  and  recovering  out  or  his  brown  study , 
told  Sir  Andrew,  See.  Spedator,  N*  359. 


Of  nouns  ufed  adverbially . 


TH  E  names  of  parts  of  time  or  any  Jize 

By  meafure  afeertain'd,  our  fpeech  applies 
As  adverbs  ;  yet  thefe  forts  of  names  appear 
Without  the  ufual  forms  which  adverbs  bear. 


The  names  of  parts  or  periods  of  time,  of  diftance,  and  of 
meafure,  are  ufually  applied  in  Englifh  without  any  fign  or  ad¬ 
ditional  termination,  although  thefe  names,  when  thus  applied, 
are  of  the  nature  of  adverbs,  or  of  fubftantives  in  fome  oblique 
cafe;  as. 

It  has  indeed  been,  time  out  or  mind ,  generally  remarked,  that 
this  family  of  flarers  have  infefted  public  alfemblies . 

Spedator,  N°  20. 

/.  e.  during,  or  quite  through,  a  length  of  time  beyond  the 
memory  of  man. 

1 The  foot  and  artillery  was  four  miles  behind.  Clarendon. 

And  fo,  a  road  five  yards  broad ;  a  well  ten  fathom  deep,  &c. 
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Of  conjunBions  as  joining  words . 

THE  copulative  conjunctions  may  conned 

Like  cafes,  moods,  and  tenfcs,  which  refped 
Some  common  word  ;  or  may,  to  fuit  the  fenfe, 

Attend  a  different  cafe,  or  mood,  or  tenfe. 

And  in  the  like  conftrudion,  you  11  perceive 
Both  the  disjunctive,  and  the  decretive. 

The  copulative  conjunctions  mofl  frequently  conned  like  cafes, 
moods,  and  tenfes;  becaufe  they  moft  frequently  conned  objeds 
and  flates  under  fimilar  fituations  and  circumftances.  But  they 
may  be  ufed  to  conned  different  cafes,  moods,  and  tenfes,  when 
thofe  proceffes  of  the  mind  which  are  .denoted  by  thefe  con- 
jundions,  are  applied  to  objeds  or  verbal  ftates  io  different  fitua— 
tlons  and  circumftances.  Thus  they  join  like  cafes  and  tenfes  in, 

Homer  and  Hesiod  intimate  to  us  bow  this  art  Jhould  be  ap¬ 
plied,  when  they  reprefent  the  mufes  as  surrounding  Jupiter , 
and  warbling  hymns  about  hts  throne .  Spedator,  N  4®^* 

But  in, 

q’rue  bappinefs  is  of  a  retired  nature ,  and  an  enemy  to  pomp 
and  noife.  Spedator,  N*  1 5. 

And  refers  an  enemy ,  which  is  of  the  nominative  cafe,  to  is  ; 
although  of  a  nature  which  is  of  the  genitive,  depends  upon  the 
fame  verb  in  the  preceding  claufc  :  and  in, 

1  am  defired  by  tbe  company  to  inform  you ,  that  they  submit  it  to 
your  cenfures ,  and  shall  have  you  in  greater  veneration  than 
Hercules  was  in  of  old .  Spedator,  N  36. 

Shall  have  of  the  future  tenfe  is  referred  to  they  by  the  conjundion 
and,  after  fubmit  of  the  prefent  tenfe  is  united  with  the  fame 
word  they *  and  fo  of  many  other  inftanccs. 
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Of  the  canjunStiom  and  indefinites  which  require  a  verb 

of  the  fubjunSiive  mood. 


TO  exprefs  uncertain  dates,  except,  left*  fo. 
Before ,  ere,  till,  if,  bowfoever,  though. 
Although ,  unlefs ,  with  who  and  what  foe7  er 
And  whether ,  the  fubjun&ive  mood  prefer. 


As  all  thefe  words  imply  fomething  of  contingency  or  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  the  fubjundtivc  mood  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  exprefs 
contingent  dates,  it  is  ufually  found  in  dependence  upon  thefe 
words;  as. 


I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me.  Old  Te (lament. 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night, 

'There  is  no  mufick  in  the  nightingale .  Shakefpcarc. 

Let  us  go  and  facrifice  to  the  Lord  our  God,  lest  he  tall  upon 
us  with  peftilence .  Old  Tedament. 


—7 "lis  let  him  know. 

Lest,  wilfully  tranfgrejfng ,  he  pretend 

Surprifal.  Milton, 

- —  Revenge  back  on  itfelf  recoils . 

Let  it.  I  reck  not ,  so  it  light  well  aim'd.  Milton. 


So,  in  this  condru&ion,  is  ufed  for,  if  fo  be  that . 


Let  there  be  fome  more  tef  made  of  my  metal \ 
Before  fo  noble  and  fo  great  a  figure 
Be  st a mpt  upon  it. 

How  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet t 

- - There  mingle  broils , 

Ere  this  avenging  fword  begin  thy  doom. 
Seek  out  bis  wickednefs  till  thou  find  none . 


Shakefpeare. 
Old  Tedament. 

Milton. 
Old  Tedament. 
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To  boundlefi  vengeance  the  wide  realm  be  giv’n. 

Till  vajl  deftrutfion  clvt  the  queen  of  beav’tt.  Pope. 

Jr  tbou  let  this  man  go,  thou,  art  not  Ccfars  friend,  New  Teft. 


If  Oedipus  deserve  thy  care . 

However  it  BE. 

Though  our  outward  man  perish . 

■  ■  — Though  beav'ns  king 


Pope* 
Pope. 

New  Teftament. 


Milton. 
Old  Teftament. 


Ride  on  thy  wings . 

Although  my  boufe  be  not  Jo  with  God. 

He  ball  not  eat  of  the  holy  things,  unless  he  stash  bis  jiejh  with 
water.  °ld  Teftament. 

Unless  an  age  too  late ,  or  cold 

Climate ,  or  years ,  damp  my  intended  wing.  Milton. 

He  that  troubleth  you  Jhall  bear  bis  judgment ,  whosoever  he  be* 

New  Teftament. 

Wha  tever  be  our  fate,  yet  let  us  try.  Pope. 

Whether  it  were  I  or  they,  fo  we  preach •  New  Teftament. 

Whether  it  be  that  the  ricbejl  of  tbefe  difcoveries  fall  into  the 
pope's  hands.  Addifon. 


It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that,  if  the  fubjcd  of  a  command 
is  expreffed  by  a  fentence  depending  on  that,  the  verb  of  this 
fentence  muft  be  of  the  fubjundive  mood  j  as. 

Beware  that  tbou  bring  not  my  f on  thither.  Old  Teftament.. 

Or  if  that  be  underftood  in  fuch  command  y  as. 

See  thou  tell  no  man.  New  Teftament*. 


Of  tie:  conftruBhn  of  prepofitiom* 

TO  prepolitions,  not  themfclvcs the  figns 
Of  cafes,  ufc  th*  accufativc  fubjoins. 

As  no  words  in  Englifti,  except  fome  of  the  pronouns*  have 

an  accufativc  form  different  from  the  nominative,  the  appli¬ 
cation 
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cation  of  prepositions,  fo  far  as  grammatk  form  is  concerned, 
is  very  cafy  in  English, 

But  one  and  the  fame  prepofition  is  frequently  applied  to  cr- 
prefs  relations  or  connexions  of  fo  very  different  kinds,  that  the 
proper  application  of  the  proportions  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greateft  difficulties  which  a  ft  ranger  wiH  find  in  the  language  j 
becauie  mere  arbitrary  cuftom  has  prevailed  in  many  inftances 
fo  far,  as  to  reduce  even  contrary  relations  to  expreffions  formed 
by  the  fame  prepofition.  Thus  we  isfually  fay,  an  a'Qerfon 
fucb  a  thing — averfe  to  fucb  meafures>  although  the  fign  from 
fhould  feem  to  be  here  required  •„  becaufe  the  word  averjion  fig. 
nifies,  a  ftafce  of  disjunction,.  and  from  is  ufually  applied  in  refe¬ 
rences  where  fuch  ftates  are  concerned.  Many  other  inftances 
may  eafily  be  given  of  the  application  of  the  fame  prepofition^ 
with  little  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  connexion  which  is  denoted 
by  it.  This  creates  no  difficulty  to  thofe  who  are  brought  up 
where  the  language  is  conftantly  fpoken,  and  therefore  diredions 
on  this  head  are  not  neceff ary  for  them.  But  to  perfons  who 
attempt  to  learn  the  language,  after  they  have  been  brought  up 
in  another,  directions  are  neceflary  5  and  although  no  directions 
can  be  given  which  extend  to  every  particular,  yet  fuch  accounts 
of  the  principal  inftances  of  the  application  of  each  prepofition 
may  be  given,  as  will  make  this  intricate  fubjed  much  eafier  to 
a  foreigner ;  and  for  this  reafon,  I  have  confidered  all  the  pre- 
pofitions  in  what  follows,  as  thofe  which  are  equivalent  to  figns 
of  cafes  have  been  already  confidered. 

Afore,  Before. 

The  names  which  have  thefe  prepofitions  before  them,  de¬ 
note  objeds  which  arc  confidered  as  not  fo  far  onward  in  placed 
or  as  preceded  in  time ,  or  the  objeft  to  which  any  thing  is  con- 
fidered  as  prior  or  fuperior  or  preferred \  or  that  which  any  thing  is 
confidered  as  fronting  or  facings  or  as  in  the  prefence ,  fight,  *r 
under  the  cognisance  of  $  as, 

Who 
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Wbo  flail  go  BEFORE  THEM  tfl  d  clotld.  MlltOU* 

Do  thy  diligence  to  come  before  winter.  New  Teflament. 

The  eldejl  Jon  is  before  the  younger  in  fuccejjion .  S.  Johnfon. 

<Tbe  Lord  which  cbofe  me  before  thy  father  and  before  all  his 
house .  Old  Teflament, 

To Jland—Jit  before  the  fire  ;  i.  e.  fo  as  to  front  or  face  it. 
They  could  not  take  bold  of  bis  words  before  the  people , 

New  Teflament, 

Both  parties  flail  come  before  the  judges .  Old  Teflament, 

The  Alps  and  Pyreneans  fing  before  him.  Addifon, 

To  bring  a  caufe  before  the  House  or  Lords ,  &c. 


Before  is  much  more  frequently  ufed  as  an  adverb,  than  as  a 
prepofition ;  becaufc  fome  fentence  exprefled,  or  fomething  un¬ 
derflood,  more  ufually  determines  that  by  which  priority ,  or 
the  other  relations  denoted  by  it,  are  eflimated,  than  fingle  fub- 
flantives  do ;  as  in  fuch  expreffions  as  the  following,  Be  fort 
I  had  done  speaking  IN  my  beart ,  behold  Rebekab  came  forth. 

- BEFORE  THEY  CALLX  I  will  anfweT' - I  tell  JOU  BEFORE  IT 

COME. 

The  battle  was  before  and  behind  j  i.  e.  before  and  behind  the 
army  of  Judah. 

Wbo  was  before  a  blafpbcmer  y  i,  c.  I  Paul,  before  I  was  put 
into  the  miniflry,  ift  Tim.  ch.i.  ver.  13* 

Against. 


The  fubflantives  which  depend  on  this  prepofition,  de¬ 
note  fomething  confidered  as  oppofed,  or  for  the  coming  whereof 
provifon  is  made  before-band  •,  as. 

Against  whom  bajl  thou  exalted tbyfelf  Old  Teflament. 

Tbefe  things  cannot  be  fpoken  against .  New  Teflament. 

Trouts  and falmons  fwim  against  the  stream .  Bacon. 

Against  the  pro  mis9  d  time  provides  with  care .  Dryden. 

Thou 
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Sor 

Hoa  Jhak  Jtand  by  the  river's  brink  against  j it  com E. 

Exodus,  chap.  vii.  ver.  i  j. 
Where  it  is  obfcrvable,  that  be  come  is  of  the  fubjun&ivc  mood. 

Beside,  Besides. 

Thefe  denote,  that  whatfoever  depends  upon  them,  if  it  re* 
lates  to  place,  is  that  by  or  near  the  fide  of  which  fomething  is  re- 
prefented  j  as, 

Blejfed  are  tbofe  that  fow  beside  all  waters.  Old  Teftament* 
Beside  him  hung  bis  bow .  Milton. 

Thefe  prepofitions  likewife  refer  whatfoever  is  confidered  as 
over  and  above ,  or  not  quite  according  to ,  or  fomeways  deviating, 
to  other  names ;  as. 

Besides  all  this ,  between  us  and  you  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed. 

New  Teftament. 

It  is  besides  mt  present  business  to  enlarge  upon  this  fpetu- 
lation.  Locke'. 

Fault  thou  art  beside  thy  self .  New  TeftamcnU 

Near,  Nigh. 

Thefe  prepofitions  diredt  to  the  name  of  fome  objedfc  or  (late, 
from  which  fomething  is  confidered  as  not  far  diftant  $  as* 

Faffing  through  the  Jlreet  near  her  corner .  Old  Teftameat. 
‘This  child  was  very  near  being  excluded  out  or  the  specie e 
of  man ,  barely  by  bis  Jhape .  Locke. 

Salvation  is  nigh  them  that fear  him .  Old  Teftamcnt. 

In  the  tranflation  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftamcat*  to  or  unto* 
is  very  frequently  ufed  after  near  and  nigh  $  as, 

Jacob  went  near  to  lfaac  —  Give  me  thy  vineyard \  becaufe  it  is 
near  unto  my  houfe — A  virgin  nigh  to  him  may  be  defied . 

He 
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Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are  of  a  broken  heart* 

Pfalm  xxxiv.  verfc  1 8.  New  Tranflation. 


This  conftru&ion  is  not  ufed  at  prefent,  unlefs  in  fuch  ftile  as 
is  very  folcmn. 

Near  band ,  nigh  band ,  near  at  band \  are  adverbial  expreffions 
of  vicinity. 

By  has  frequently  the  fignification  of  near  y  as. 

Stand  here  bt  tby  burnt  offering.  Old  Teftament. 

By  and  by  is  an  adverbial  expreffion  of  time  confidered  as  near 
the  time  of  fpeaking. 

Toward,  Towards. 

Thefe  refer  to  expreffions  which  denote  the  objc&s  by  which 
fome  direction  or  tendency  of  approach  is  afeertained  ;  as, 

7  will  look  again  row  aids  thy  holy  temple.  Old  Teftament. 
His  heart  relented  towards  her .  Milton. 

It  is  towards  evening.  New  Teftament. 


Uktow 

Of  the  fame  meaning  as  to  j  but  is  now  little  ufed* 


Into. 

This  prepofition  refers  to  any  name  which  afeertains  place  that 
is  confidered  as  entered ,  or  any  thing  beyond  the  outer  parts 
whereof  the  attention  is  carried,  or  any  ftate  to  which  things 
arc  brought  by  fome  caufe  or  means;  as. 


Tie  children  <f  Ifrael  went  into  the  midst  or  the  sea.  Old  Teft. 

1  Tie 
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The  younger  fin  took  bis  journey  into  a  tail  count*,  r.  New  Ycft. 
To  look  into  letter s.  To  examine  into  things ,  &C. 

Compound  bodies  may  be  tvfihed  into  other  substances  than  tbofi 
which  they  are  into  by  fire .  Boyle. 

A  man  may  whore  and  drink  bimfelf  into  atheism ,  but  it  is  im - 
pojfible  be  Jhould  think  bimfelf  into  it.  Bentley. 


At. 

This  prepofition  fhews,  that  what  depends  upon  h  denote* 
a  circumftance  confidered  as  merely  prefent ,  or  coexifient  with 
fome  objedt  or  ftate. 

If  this  circumftance  be  place,  or  any  objedt  that  afeertains 
place,  at  (hews  that  this  place  b  fo  prefent  with  the  objedt  or 
ftate  on  which  it  depends,  as  to  determine  the  place  or  diredtfon. 
of  fuch  objedt  or  ftate j  as, 

A  friend  at  "London — at  sea— at  land . 

To  be  at  London— at  sea— at  land. 

All  the  city  was  gathered  together  at  the  door.  New  Teftaro, 

So,  to  look ,  Jlrike,  pufh ,  run,  aim  at  a  man ,  or  other  objedt. 
Thou  bajl  thrufi  fire  at  me.  Old  Teftamcnt. 

Peter  knocked  at  the  door.  New  Tcftament. 

If  the  circumftance  be  time,  or  what  determines  time,  at 
(hews  the  time  to  be  coexiftent  with  that  ftate  of  things  to  which, 
the  circumftance  is  applied ;  as. 

Things  were  fo  and  fi  at  fuch  a  time— We  mufi  march  at  tbs 
first  signal— A  bill  payable  at  sight - 
At  his  touch ,  they  prefent ly  amend. 

It  Jhakes  at  every  blast. 

Deferted  at  bis  utmost  nrxd* 


Shakefpeare. 

Drydcn- 

ibid- 


It 
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It  follows  from  hence,  that  the  beginning,  ending,  middle* 
or  any  period  of  continued  flate,  may  be  afcertalned  by  reprefent- 
ing  it  as  at  any  circumflance  which  determines  the  place  where, 
or  time  when ,  or  any  mark  of  diJlinElion  coexijlent  therewith  ;  as. 

To  begin,  end \  live ,  die ,  at  fucb  a  place ,  at  Rome,  &c. 

But  if  the  place  be  a  country,  in  is  ufed  $  as. 

To  begin ,  end,  live ,  J/V,  /.v  ihz/p,  France ,  England ,  dec. 

7*  %/zr,  //ve,  die,  at  fucb  a  time ,  /Ae  A/V/A  ^  «ar 

Saviour,  &c* 

So,  yfr  the  mojl — vfr  /Ae  leaf — at  beft ;  i.  e.  at  the  fituation 
in  which,  or  the  time  when  the  moft,  leaf ,  befl,  of  fuch  things 
or  flates  appear,  or  arc  fuppofed* 

Any  flates  denoted  by  fubftantives,  and  which  only  continue 
for  a  time,  may  be  reprefented  as  coexiflent  with  verbal  flates 
by  at ;  as, 

To  be  at  peace ,  war,  variance,  at  work ,  at  play . 

So,  to  be,  or  to  play,  at  cards,  dice,  bowls,  or  any  other  game* 
Like  wife. 

To  do  a  thing  at  fucb  a  ones  cof,  at  the  infigation,  at  the fuit, 
command,  entreaty  of  fucb  a  one . 

And,  to  be  at  command— to  have  one  at  command ;  i.  e.  ready 
whenfoever  a  command  is  given* 

To  deferve  well,  ill,  fomething,  nothing,  at  a  maris  bands, 
are  peculiar  expreflions  j  for  wc  fay,  to  deferve  well,  ill,  fome- 
thing,  nothing,  or  a  man . 

Within. 

This  prepofition  refers  to  place  or  time,  which  are  confidered 
as  extending  farther  than  the  place  or  time  in  which  that  exifts 
which  is  referred  by  the  prepolition  •,  as.  The 
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The  river  is  afterwards  wholly  lojt  within  the  waters  of  the  lake , 
and  one  difcovers  nothing  like  a  Jlream  till  within  about  &  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  Geneva.  Addifon. 

—Within  thefe  three  hours,  Tullus , 

Alone  1  fought  in  your  Corioli  walls .  Shakefpcare. 

There  was  a  little  city ,  and  a  few  men  within  it.  Old  Teftemcnt. 
He  may  redeem  it  within  a  whole  year  after  it  is  fold.  ibid. 


Hence  whatfoever  is  confidered  as  not  being  or  going  beyond 
the  efficacy,  influence,  extent,  reach,  &c.  of  that  which  is 
denoted  by  a  fubflantive,  may  be  referred  to  the  fubflantive  bjr 
within  ;  as. 


This  latter  which  is  more  within  our  comprehenjion.  Locke. 

The  deff  rate  favage  rujh'd  within  my  force.  Otway. 

Both  he  and  Jhe  are  fill  within  my  power .  Dryden. 

Be  informed  how  much  your  bujband's  revenue  amounts  to,  and  be  fo 
good  a  computer  as  to  keep  within  it.  Swift. 


Within  doors— Withindoor  arts.  Bacon. 

Thefe  are  peculiar  expeffions,  fignifying  relation  to  the  infide 
of  a  houfe,  in  oppofition  to  the  open  air. 


Between,  Betwixt. 

Whatfoever  is  confidered  as  fo  related  to  two  objcdls,  as  that 
it  equally  afFedts  both,  whether  by  ftuation ,  duration ,  inter- 
courfe ,  partnerjhip ,  feparation ,  or  difinftion ,  may  be  referred 
to  the  names  of  the  objedts  by  between  or  betwixt. 

If  the  objedte  referred  to  are  both  of  the  fame  fpecies,  they 
may  be  both  denoted  by  one  plural  name;  zs,tbe  dijlance  between 
the  towns,  places ,  &c.  the  time  between  thefe  payments,  fitc.  If  the 
objedts  referred  to  are  not  of  the  fame  fpecies,  two  names  are 
joined  by  the  conjundtion  and',  as,  the  di/lance  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  France ;  the  interval  between  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  the  flood. 

S  ff 


Zach arias 
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Zacbarias  whom  ye  Jlew  sit^een  the  temple  and  the  altar. 

New  Tcftament. 

He  fhould  think  hi mf elf  unhappy  if  things  Jhould  go  fo  between 
the  m.  Bacon, 

Caflor  and  Pollux  with  only  one  foul  between  them.  Locke. 

I  will  put  a  divifion  between  my  people  and  Egypt. 

OldTeftament. 

I  am  this  day  fourf core  years  old ,  and  can  1  difeem  between  good 
and  eyil?  OldTeftament. 

Children  quickly  diftinguifh  between  what  is  required  of  them,  and 
what  not.  Locke. 

I  am  in  a  ftrait  betwixt  two •  New  Tcftament. 


Among,  Amongst. 

Whatfoever  is  confidered  as  fo  related  to  more  than  two  ob¬ 
jects,  as  to  be  affedted  equally  by  all,  whether  by  mingling  with 
them,  or  uniting  with  them  fo  as  to  make  part  of  their  number , 
may  be  referred  by  among  or  amongjl  to  the  names  of  the  objedtej. 
as, 

. - They  beard* 

And  from  bis  prefence  bid  themfehes  among 
Tie  thickefi  trees.  Milton. 

Bleffed  art  thou  among  women.  New  Teftament. 

He  had  difpofed  all  the  remarkable  flows  about  town ,  among  the 
scenes  and  decorations  of  his  piece.  Addifon,  Spectator,  N  3 1. 

Am  1  dst  or  Am i x>. 

Thefe  words  have  fometimes  the  fame  fignification  as  in  the 
middle  of  and  fometimes  that  of  among/}  \  as. 

But  of  the  fruit  of  this  fair  tree  amidst 
Tlhe  garden ,  God  hath  faid>  ye  flail  not  eat. 

Tie  boar  amidst  my  chrtstal  streams  I  bring. 

3 


Milton. 

Dryderi. 

What 
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What  tbo*  no  real  voice  nor  found 

Amid  their  radiant  orbs  befoundt  Addifbn. 

About. 

This  prepofition,  when  applied  to  determine  local  fituation, 
is  equivalent  to  furrounding,  encircling ,  or  to  near  to  \  as. 

Haft  tbou  not  made  a  hedge  abo  ur  him  ?  Old  Teftament. 

About  his  neck  Jhe  caft  her  trembling  bands .  Drydcn. 

‘There  was  no  room  to  receive  them,  no  not  Jo  much  as  about  the 
door .  New  Teftament. 


In  the  fenfe  of  near  to,  about  is  frequently  applied  to  periods 
of  time,  and  names  of  quantity ;  as. 

When  be  was  about  an  hundred  tears  old.  New  Teftament. 
He  went  out  about  the  third  hour •  ibid. 

It  was  about  an  ephah  of  barlt.  Old  Teftament. 

Perhaps  about  may  be  confidered  as  an  adverb  in  this  ufe  of  it ; 
but  a  fenfe  in  which  it  is  ufed  as  a  prepofition  is  derived  from  the 
above-mentioned,  when  it  is  applied  to  fignify  appendant  to,  or 
officiating  near  the  perfon  of  5  as, 

If  you  have  this  about  you,  you  may 

Boldly  affdult  the  necromancer's  ball,  Milton. 

She  bath  no  body  to  do  any  thing  about  her  when  I  am  gone . 

Shakefpeare. 


And  hence  the  moft  general  fenfe  feems  to  be  taken  in  which 
about  is  ufed,  when  it  fignifics  concerning,  and  refers  to  the 
fubjedt  upon  which  the  attention  or  difeurfive  powers  are  em¬ 
ployed  |  as. 


I  muft  be  about  my  Father's  business. 

The  Jhekels  of  Jilver  about  which  tbou  curfedft . 


S  f  f  2 


New  Teftament. 
Old  Teftament. 

They 
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Fheyfgnify  either  a  fpeculathe  knowledge  of  things ,  or  a  practical 
fall  about  them.  *  _  Tillotfon. 

To  let  us  know  in  our  mother  tongue ,  what  it  is  our  brave  countrymen 
ARE  about.  Spectator. 


Here  which  or  that  is  underftood  after  is,  and  about  refers  to 
the  relative  underftood;  i.  c.  what  it  is  tbat  our  brave  country¬ 
men  are  about \  or,  about  which  our  brave  countrymen  are  em¬ 
ployed . 

Around. 

The  fame  as  about  when  applied  to  place ;  i.  c.  furrounding ^ 
or  encircling. 


Through  or  Thorough. 

From  one  extremity  to  the  other  $  as, 

Here  is  one  God  and  Father  of  all ;  who  is  above  all ,  and  through 
all ,  and  in  you  all.  New  Teftament. 

ji  fmplicity  fhines  through  all  he  writes .  Dryden. 

Hence  through  is  often  applied  with  ftates  of  piercing  or 
pajfage ,  to  denote  the  object  that  is  compleatly  pierced  or  perforated 
or  pajfed  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  %  a$> 

Where  in  a  plain  defended  by  the  wood9 

Crept  through  the  matted  grass  a  cbryftal food.  Dryden. 


Through  is  likewife  applied  in  reference  tQ  the  objeft  which  is 
confidered  as  the  means  or  motive  by  which  any  thing  is  effected  $ 


New  Teflament. 


Some  THROUGH  AMBITION ,  Or  THROUGH  THIRST  OT  COLD 

Have  fain  their  brothers.  Dryden. 

Through- 
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Throughout. 

Quite  through  $  or  in  every  part  of  $  as. 

Tits  gofpel  Jhall  be  preached  throughout  the  whole  world . 

New  Teftaqjcnt. 


Out  of. 

Of  in  the  fenfe  of  from  is  the  prepofition,  and  out  is  an  adverb 
in  compofition  with  it  in  order  to  modify  its  fignification. 


When  it  refers  to  place,  or  any  object  which  determines  place, 
it  fignifics  from  within  $  as. 


Out  or  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts . 
To  grow  out  or  cl  Errs. 


New  Teftamenf. 

Bacon. 


And  hence  it  is  applied  to  refer  to  whatfoever  is  confidered  as 
that  from  the  fubftance,  capacity,  content,  whereof  any  thing 
proceeds,  is  formed,  derived,  &c.  as. 


In  the  fweat  of  thy  face  Jhalt  thou  eat  breads  till  thou  return 
into  the  ground ;  for  out  or  it  waft  tbou  taken.  Old  Teftann 
He  performs  all  out  of  his  own  fund .  Dryden. 

All  the  fruits  our  or  which  drink  is  prejfed.  Bacon. 

Inhere  were  dwelling  at  J erufalemy  f  ewsy  devout  men9  out  or  efe rt 
nation  under  heaven.  New  Teftamcnt. 


Or  to  refer  to  any  fituation  in  which  objects  are  not  when  the 
reference  is  made,  although  they  have  been  in  fuch  fituation,  or 
are  perhaps  ufually  in-ft  j  as. 


One  born  out  or  due  time. 

Chiefs  out  or  war ,  and  ftatefmen  out  of  place « 
I'0  fright ,  perfuade  a  rum  out  of  hts  senses. 

Be  infant  out  or  season. 


New  Teflament. 

Pope. 


New  Teftament. 

JVlen 
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When  tbe  mouth  is  our  or  taste . 

Bells  our  or  tune, 

Darts  our  of  order  thrown , 

Both  our  or  heart,  and  our  or  wind . 

% bey  are  our  or  their  element, 

he  our  or  love  with  any  thing ;  our  or  her  earing,  reach,  di- 

Jlance ,  proportion,  &c. 


Bacon. 

Shakcfpearc. 

Drydcn. 

Hudibras. 

Baker. 


Out  of  is  like  wife  ufed  to  refer  to  the  means,  motive,  or  reafon 
whence  things  become  fo  or  fo ;  as, 

'Trade  and  commerce  might  doubtlefs  be  fill  varied  d  tbouf and  ways, 
our  or  which  would  arife  fucb  branches  as  have  not  yet  been 
touched.  Spectator,  N  283* 

jf  war  in  which  we  engaged,  not  our  of  ambition ,  but  for  tbe 
defence  of  all  that  was  dear  to  us,  Atterbury. 

And  fo.  To  do  fo  or  fo  our  or  cowardice ,  lazinefs,  igorance, 
pride,  fear,  confcience,  &c. 


Without. 

When  this  prepofition  refers  to  place,  it  is  equivalent  to 
at  tbe  outfde  of  5  as, 

Jefus  alfo  fuffered  without  the  cate.  New  Teftament. 

Therefore,  in  this  ufe  of  it,  it  is  the  negative  of  within. 

On  other  occafions  it  is  the  negative  of  with,  and  therefore  as 
with  may  be  applied  to  all  forts  of  concomitance,  without  may 
be  ufed  to  deny  concomitance  of  all  forts,  and  may  imply  not 
having— not  taking— not  in  company  with— not  within  tbe  fphere 
or  limits  of — not  by  the  direction  or  help  of,  &c.  &c.  as, 

Jfrael  bath  been  without  the  true  God,  Old  Teftament. 

The  labourers  are  gone  without  their  wages. 

There  is  no  living  with  thee  nor  without  them*  Addifon. 

Eternity 
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Eternity  is  without  our  reach.  Burnet, 

Wife  men  will  do  it  without  law.  Bacon, 

To  make  bricks  without  straw. 


Aftei. 


Whatfoever  is  confidered  as  followings  whether  in  time,  or 
by  fucceflive  pofition,  motion,  imitation,  or  any  difcurfive  ope-" 
ration,  may  be  referred  by  this  prepofition  to  the  cbjeB  followed ; 

as* 


Tie  know  that  after  two  days  is  the  feafi  of  the  pajjover. 

New  Teft  ament, 

Sometimes  I  placed  a  third prifm  after  a  second.  Newton, 
The  army  of  the  Chaldeans  purfued  after  the  king.  Old  Teft. 
There  are  many  particular  figures  of  ber>  made  after  the  same 
design .  Addifon, 

This  allufion  is  after  the  oriental  manner.  Pope. 

He  takes  greatnefs  of  kingdoms  according  to  bulk  and  currency ,  and 

not  AFTER  THEIR  INTRINSICK  VALUE.  BaCOn. 


Behind, 

This  prepofition  it  not  applied  with  names  of  time  ;  yet  k 
is  often  ufed  to  refer  to  fuch  objects  as  remain  after  fome  other  is 
gone;  a*. 

He  left  behind  him  myfelf  and  a fifier.  Shakefpeare. 

i.  e.  he  left  at  his  going  away  myfelf  and  a  filter. 

And  fo,  He  has  left  bis  gloves ,  whip ,  cane  behind  him  ; 
i.  e.  at  his  departure. 

And  fo  with  regard  to  death  ;  as. 

What  be  gave  me  to  publijh,  was  but  a  fmati  part  of  what  be  left ' 
behind  him.  Pope.  /.  e.  at  his  death. 


As 
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As  to  place,  this  prepofition  refers  to  the  hinder  part  of  any 
thing,  or  that  which  is  on  the  contrary  fide  to  the  front  or  face 
of  it;  as, 

<To  fit,  fiand,  ride  behind  a  perfon . 

*11)011  baft  caji  me  behind  tht  bacz,  Old  Teflament. 

And  fo,  to  Jland  behind  a  fcreen,  curtain,  bed,  &c. 

When  behind  is  joined  with  dates  of  motion,  it  is  equivalent  to 
following,  as  to  walk  behind  is  to  follow . 

And  hence  it  frequently  refers  to  an  objed  which  is  confidered 
as  excelling  or  preceding  fome  other;  as, 

<Tbey  wept  which  beheld  bow  much  this  latter  (houfc  of  God)  came 
be  hind  it  }  /.  e.  the  firft  houfc.  Hooker. 


Betohs. 

On  the  contrary  fide  of,  farther  in  diflance  than,  more  ad¬ 
vanced  than,  exceeding;  as, 

*Tbe  good  land  that  is  beyond  Joed  an.  Old  Teflament. 

arrows  are  beyond  thee .  ibid. 

What's  fame  t  a  fancy d  life  in  others  breath, 

A  thing  beyond  us,  evn  before  our  death .  Pope. 

They  were  fore  amazed  in  tbemfehes  beyond  measure. 

New  Teflament. 

And  fo,  beyond  thought,  conception ,  difpute ,  &c. 

Beyond  their  power,  income,  ability,  capacity,  &c. 

Off. 

This  prepofition  is  the  negative  to  on  or  upon ;  as, 

J  was  never  off  my  legs, 

i.  e,  never  otherwife  than  on  or  upon  my  legs. 


Temple. 
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It  likewife  fignifies  dijlant  from ;  as, 

Cicero's  cTufculum  was  at  a  place  called  Groff  a  Ferrate ,  about  two 
miles  ore  mis  rows.  Addifon. 


Above. 

Higher  than,  more  than ;  as, 

The  mountain  of  the  Lord's  boufe  Jhall  be  exalted  above  the  bill ). 

Old  Tedaincnt* 

The  difciple  is  not  above  his  master.  New  Tedament. 

The  man  was  above  forty  tears  old .  ibid. 

Hence  dates  of  excelling  or  exceeding  of  any  kind  are  often  re¬ 
ferred  by  above  to  that  which  is  confidered  as  excelled  or  ex¬ 
ceeded,  podponed  or  difdained ;  as. 

There  is  one  God  who  is  above  all .  New  Tedament. 

cTbings  may  be  above  our  reason ,  without  being  contrary  to  it. 

Swift, 

Above  all  thing s,  my  brethren,  fwear  not .  New  Tcdajncnt. 
And  hence,  above  fometimes  fignifies  too  high  fpirited for ;  as. 

He  is  ABOVE  SO  MEAN  AN  ACTION. 

Kings  and  princes ,  in  the  earliejl  ages  of  the  world ,  were  above 
nothing  that  tended  to  promote  the  conveniencies  of  life.  Pope. 

On,  Upon. 

When  thefe  prepofitions  are  applied  to  place ,  they  refer  to 
the  object,  to  the  upper  furface  whereof,  or  clofe  to  the  fide 
whereof,  the  attention  is  carried  j  as, 

To  be  ON  A  HILL— ON  HORSEBACK— ON  THE  SEA— ON  SHORE,  & C. 

Berwick  upon  Tweed— Stratford  upon  Avon ,  &c. 

In  two  villages  upon  the  river  Ken  net. 

T  1 1 
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•On  each  side  of  her 


Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys ,  Shakefpeare. 

tfbe  Rhodians  on  the  other  side  valiantly  repulfed  the  enemy . 

Rnolles. 

Whatfoever  is  applied  to  the  upper  fide,  or  part,  of  any  thing* 
may  be  referred  by  on  or  upon ;  as,  to  place ,  throw  things  on  or 
upon  the  table ,  floor — liquor  fpilled  on  or  upon  the  ground ,  &c.  j 

and  fo, 


Perch* d  on  the  tree. 

As  I  did  ftand  my  watch  upon  the  hil\ 


Dry  den. 
Shakefpeare* 


And  in  imprecations,  the  name  of  whatfoever  is  to  cover  or 
overwhelm  the  object  prayed  again!*,  has  on  or  upon  before  it * 
as. 

Sorrow  on  thee ,  and  all  the  pack  of  you,  Shakefpeare* 

And  in  accumulations,  on  or  upon  is  ufed  to  refer  one  otjedfc 
to  another ;  as, 

Horrour  on  horrour  !  Tbefeus  is  return* d,  Smith. 

Hence  thefe  prepofitions  are  ufed  to  refer  to  that  which  is  con- 
fidered  as  the  foundation  by  which  any  thing  is  fupported ;  as, 

A  wife  man  which  built  his  boufe  upon  a  rock, 

Afoolijh  man  which  built  bis  boufe  upon  the  sand .  NewTeft. 

And  hence  they  are  ufed  to  refer  to  whatfoever  is  the  object  of 
reliance,  reft,  dependence,  See. ;  for  fuch  object  is  confidered 
as  a  kind  of  foundation  thereof ;  as, 

God  commands  us ,  by  our  dependance  upon  his  truth ,  to  believe  a 
faft  that  we  do  not  underfland.  Swift. 

Saul  leaned  on  tiis  spear .  Old  Teftarncnt. 

We 
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We  now  may  boldly  fpend ,  upon  the  bops 

Of  what  is  to  come  in*  Shakdjpcarc. 

But  the  ftates,  truft,  confidence,  to  truft,  to  confide,  take  im 
when  thus  referred  $  as, 

<yrufi  in  the  Lor  d.  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that 
they  be  not  bigbminded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches , 
but  in  the  living  God.  New  Teftament. 

Having  confidence  in  rou  all .  ibid. 

A  reference  is  frequently  made  by  on  or  upon  to  that  which  is 
the  foundation  of  a  charge  or  proteftation  or  threat  $  as. 

We  charge  you,  on  allegiance  to  ourselves, 

To  bold  your  Jlaughtering  bands .  Shakefpcare. 

And  fo  when  a  perfon  fays,  upon  my  honour  things  are  Jo  or  Jo . 

t 

Hence,  On  thy  life  ;  the  captive  maid  is  mine,  Dryden. 

And  the  fubjedt  which  detains  the  thought  or  fpeech  has  on 
or  upon  before  it ;  as,  to  think ,  j peak ,  deliberate  on  or  upon  this 

or  that  fubjeft  ;  and  fo, 

j But  while  he  thought  on  these  things,  behold  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  to  him.  New  Teftament, 

Bear  Worcefier  to  death,  and  Vernon  too. 

Other  Offenders  we  Jhall paufe  upon .  Shakelpearc* 

And  to  call  on  or  call  upon  a  perfon . 

In  like  manner,  mufical  inftruments,  as  being  objeCts  which 
detain  the  thought  and  Ikill  of  the  practitioner,  have  on  or  upon 
before  their  names ;  as,  to  play  on  or  upon  the  harp,  violin , 

flute,  &c. 
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Tb'  unhappy  bujband,  bujband  now  no  more. 

Did  ON  His  tune ful  harp  bis  lofs  deplore.  Dryden. 

To  the  chief  finger  on  Mr  stringed  instruments .  OldTeft. 

Habakkuk,  chap.  iii.  verfe  19. 

Unlefs  it  be  from  touching  the  upper  part  of  fome  inftru- 
ments  of  mufick  in  ufing  them,  that  the  reference  by  on  or  upon 
has  been  introduced  with  regard  to  thefe,  and  thence  extended 
to  all  other  inftruments. 

The  time  or  occafion  when,  and  the  confideration  or  account 
why,  things  happen  or  are  done,  frequently  admit  of  the  reference 

by  on  or  upon  j  as, 

Becaufe  Jefus  bad  healed  on  the  Sabbath-day.  New  Teftam. 

But  on  is  ufed  with  no  name  of  time,  except  day  ;  and  fame- 
times  hour  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  bcjl  way  to  be  taken  on  any  occasion .  Locke. 

The  exfafy  of  a  Harlequin  on  the  receipt  op  a  letter  from  his 
mifirefs.  Dryden. 

Syllogifm  is  made  ufe  of,  on  occasion ,  to  difeover  a  fallacy.  Locke. 


Below. 

This  prepofition  refers  whatfoever  is  confidered  as  not  fo  high , 
or  inferior ,  either  in  place,  dignity,  worth,  or  defert,  to  that 
by  which  the  degree  of  height  is  eftimated ;  as. 

His  Idylliums  of  Theocritus  are  as  much  beloit  his  Manilius ,  as 
the  fields  are  beloit  the  stars.  Felton. 

This  method  is  not  only  dangerous ,  but  beloit  the  practice  of  a 
reafonable  creature.  Spectator,  N®  25. 


Beneath. 
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Beneath 

When  this  prepofition  is  applied  to  place,  it  has  the  fignifica- 
tion  o  f  dir  eft ly  below ,  i.  e.  of  underneath  i  as. 

Their  woolly  fleeces ,  be  laid  beneath  him* 

And  palms  for  thee  bene  at h  his  laurels  grow . 


Dryden. 

Prior. 


And  in  expreffions  of  prcffure ;  as. 

And  Jink  beneath  the  burdens  which  they  bear .  Dryden. 

In  other  inftances,  beneath  is  equivalent  to  below  j  as. 

He  will  do  nothing  beneath  his  high  station .  Atterbury. 

Under. 

This  prepofition  refers  to  that  which  is  fb  much  below,  as  to 
be  in  fubjedtion,  covered,  fheltered,  or  concealed,  to  the  objedt 
that  keeps  in  fubjedtion,  or  affords  the  cover,  fhelter,  or  con¬ 
cealment;  as. 

We  are  not  under  the  law .  New  Teftament. 

We  are  no  longer  under  a  schoolmaster .  ibid. 

The  world  was  under  Jove .  Dryden. 

To  be  UNDER  WATER— to  work  UNDER  GROUND . 

Many  a  good  poetic  vein  is  buried  under  a  trade .  Locke. 

The  Lord  God  of  lfrael%  under  wbofe  wings  thou  art  come  to 
trufl.  Old  Teftament. 

Under  covert  of  the  wind*  Dryden. 

The  falfe  Trojan  under  sail  was  feen.  Dryden. 

He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love .  Shakefpcare. 

Morpheus  is  reprefented  under  the  figure  of  a  boy  ajleep .  AddiC 
This  fa  51  ion ^  under  the  name  of  Puritan ,  became  very  tur¬ 
bulent .  Swift. 

The 
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The  notion  of  bearing  fail,  or  fuch  a  name  or  figure.  Is  ma- 
nifeftly  implied  in  the  four  laft  examples ;  and  hence  ftates  of 
being  loaded,  opprcffed,  rcftrained,  dejedted,  may  be  referred 
to  that  which  is  confidered  as  born  or  fupportcd,  by  under ;  thus. 


As  many  fervants  as  are  under  tbs  yoke.  New  Teftament. 

I  am  carnal,  fold  under  sin.  ibld* 

q-0  groan  and fweat  under  the  business.  Shakefpcare. 

‘The  laws  and  conditions  under  which  they  enter  upon  tbeir  autbo- 

Locke. 

rity. 


And  fo,  under  a  necefjity,  difadvantage,  penalty ,  See. 


Whofocver  is  lower  in  fituation,  is  commonly  full  in  view 
of  thole  who  are  in  a  higher  fituation.  Hence,  under  is  applied 
in  references  of  view,  proof,  confideration,  correction }  as. 


T"o  prefent  them  all  under  one  view.  Burnet. 

Tie  thing  under  rRoor  is  not  capable  of  demonfration.  Locke. 
Tie  fubjeSl  under  consideration.  Ijxke. 

A  poem  which  lay  fo  long  under  Virgil* s  correction.  Addifon. 


Whatfoever  is  lower,  is  deficient  in  height  or  degree ;  there- 
fore  under  is  often  ufed  to  refer  to  that  by  which  the  defedt  is 

eftimated ;  as, 

Jfyou  write  under  your  own  strength .  Drydcn. 

Here  are  feveral  hundred  parifies  in  England  under  twenty 
founds  a  year .  Swift. 

He  will  take  nothing  under  such  a  sum ,  quantity,  number , 

&c. 

7 o  give  under  one9s  hand,  or  to  leave  under  one  s  handp 
are  particular  phrafes,  fignifying  to  give ,  or  leave  attefted  in 
writing. 


Under- 
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Underneath. 

DireBly  under,  or  quite  under;  as. 

Underneath  this  stone  doth  lit . 

As  much  beauty  as  could  die . 

Up,  Down. 

Thefe  words,  when  ufed  as  prepofitions,  are  only  applied 
with  ftates  of  motion,  to  fhew  the  direction  of  fuch  ftates ; 
up,  conveys  the  mind  to  place  continually  higher  and  higher  j 
down ,  to  place  continually  lower  and  lower  j  as, 

7 o  go  UP  A  HILL ,  to  climb  UP  A  TREE*,  tO  gp  DOWN  A  MILL,  t§ 
fall  DOWN  A  PRECIPICE. 

Of  the  conJlruSlion  of  interjeElions . 

AS  thefe  are  not  conne&ive  parts  of  fpeech,  they  have  little 
or  no  effed  on  the  form  of  conftrudion  of  the  other 
words  which  may  be  mentioned  together  with  them.  Only 
ah  me  ! — wo  is  me !  and  fome  few  other  expreflions  of  the 
pailions,  may  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of  inteijedions  com* 
pounded  out  of  feveral  words ;  and  in  thefe  two  inftances  the 
oblique  cafe  me  is  made  ufe  of. 

Of  abfolute  conftruBion. 

THIS  kind  of  conftrudion  appears,  when  a  feries  of  words 
is  united  with  another  feries,  without  diredly  mention¬ 
ing  the  conjundion,  or  relative  adverb,  or  other  word  which  is 
ufed  in  the  common  courfe  of  conftrudion,  to  fhew  the  con¬ 
nexion  ;  but  by  leaving  the  form  of  conftrudion  itfelf  to  fupply 
what  is  omitted.  In 
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In  abfolute  conftrudion  you’ll  perceive 
Sometimes  the  verb  plac’d  in  th*  infinitive. 

And  nom’natives  with  participles  join’d 
In  abfolute  conflrudion,  oft  you'll  find. 

The  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood  is  fometimes  found  in  a  kind 
of  conflrudion  which  may  be  confidered  as  abfolute ;  as, 

J Jhall  ccnjider  this  book  under  four  heads,  in  relation  to  the  celefiial, 
the  infernal ,  the  human ,  and  the  imaginary  perfons,  who  have 
their  refpeftfae  parts  allotted  in  it. 

To  BEGIN  WITH  THE  CELESTIAL  PERSONS ,  &C. 

Addifon,  Spedator,  N#357. 

Here,  To  begin  with  the  celeftial  perfons ,  fignifies  in  effed,  I  think 
proper  to  begin  with ,  or  fomething  of  the  like  import. 

To  RESUME  ONE  OF  THE  MORALS  OF  MT  FIRST  PAPER ,  and  tO  COn~ 

frm  Clarinda  in  her  good  inclinations ,  I  would  have  her  to  con- 
fder  what  a  pretty  figure  Jhe  would  make,  &c. 

Addifon,  Spedator,  N®  323. 

i.  e.  It  is  not  improper  to  refume  one  of  the  morals  of  my  firfi  paper , 
and  therefore  in  order  to  confirm  Clarinda ,  &c. 

And  fo  in,  but  to  proceed. 

To  fay  the  truth ,  /  have  been  mifiaken.—To  suppose  the 
worst,  we  Jhall  only  lofe  our  labour . 

With  many  other  inftances  of  the  like  kind  of  exprefiion. 

But  the  moft  common  ufe  of  abfolute  conflrudion,  is  when  a 
feries  of  words  which  are  equivalent  to  a  whole  fentence  depend¬ 
ing  on  a  relative  adverb  or  a  conjundion,  is  exprefled  by  a  par¬ 
ticiple  depending  on  a  fubflantive  in  the  nominative  cafe,  and 
the  mode  of  dependence  is  left  to  be  underftood,  or  fupplied, 
by  the  mind  itfelfj  as.  The 
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The  cool  or  the  evening  being  a  circumstance  with  which 
Holy  Writ  introduces  this  great  fcene ;  it  is  poetically  defer i bed 
by  our  author.  Addifon,  Spectator,  ^357. 

i.  c.  Forafmuch  as  the  cool  of  the  evening  is  a  circumftance  with 

which,  &c. 

cThis  cacoethes  is  as  epidemical  as  the  f mall- pox ;  there  being 
vert  FEtv  wbarare  not  feized  with  it.  fome  time  or  other  in  their  m 
lives.  Spectator,  N*  582. 

i.  e.  Seeing  there  are  very  few,  See. 

Tou  having ,  in  your  two  lajl  Spectators,  given  the  town  a  couple 
of  remarkable  letters  in  very  different  files  :  I  take  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  offer  you  fome  remarks ,  See.  Spectator,  N°  6 1 8. 

i.  e.  As  you  have  given.  See. 

1  being  in  the  way,  the  Lord  led  me  to  the  boufe  of  my  Staffer's 
brethren.  Old  TeftamenC 

i.  e.  Whilfl  I  was  in  the  way. 

Jf  a  man  borrow  ought  of  his  neighbour,  and  it  be  hurt  or  die, 
the  owner  thereof  not  being  with  it  ;  he  fhall  furely 
make  it  good.  Old  Teftament. 

i.  e.  If  the  owner  thereof  be  not  with  it. 

Inftances  may  be  found  in  which  this  kind  of  conftruCtioa 

(upplies  the  place  of  a  fentence  in  dependence  upon  almoft  any 

relative  adverb  or  conjunction. 

Of  figurative  confiruEtion. 

THE  forms  of  conftruCtion  which  have  hitherto  been  con- 
fidered,  and  for  which  rules  have  been  given,  are  ufually 
conlidered  as  regular  forms ;  but  it  is  often  convenient  to  depart 
from  them,  either  for  the  fake  of  difpatch*  or  of  variety  j  and 

Uuu  if 
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if  this  be  done  with  judgment,  the  ftile  k  often  improved  by  it  * 
for  i  n  the  application  of  all  forts  of  inftruments  or  means  in  a  great 
variety  of  pradice,  it  is  often  convenient,  and  fornethnes  ne- 
ceflary,  to  depart  from  general  rules.  When  this  appears  in 
language,  it  is  called  figurative  conflru&ion,  and  the  gramma-, 
rians  have  reduced  this  conflru&ion  under  four  general  heads, 
which  they  have  called  Ellipsis,  Pleonasm,  Enaxlagx, 
and  Hyperbaton. 


Of  the  figure  Elxipbis. 

When  words  are  conftrudtod  according  to  this  figure,  feme- 
thing  is  omitted,  or  left  to  be  fupplied  by  the  mind  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  what  is  exprefled. 


*  in 


One  or  more  words  of  any  part  of  fpecch  may  he  a 
a  feries  -of  words,  when  either  previous  knowledge  fuppofed  in 
the  hearer  or  reader,  or  demonfrrative  drcumfrances  attending 
the  words  when  fpoke,  may  fupply  the  omiffion.  Thus  in 
thefe  words  of  St.  Paul,  While  one  faith,  I  am  of  Paul \  and 
another ,  I  am  of  Apollos ,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  the  nature 
of  the  fubjeft  muft  enable  every  reader  to  fupply  the  convert ,  or 
fome  words  equivalent  to  them,  before  of  Pav]r—~cf  Apolloi. 
And  in  the  expreffion  of  the  grave-digger  in  Shakefpeare, 
*$me,  my  fpade ;  the  words  give  me,  or  others  of  the  feme  import, 
arc  fupplied  by  the  fituation,  or  by  fbme  a&ian  of  the  fpeaker.* 
and  fo  of  innumerable  inftances.  in  Proverbs  alfo  many  words 
arc  ufually  left  to  be  fupplied  from  the  trite  obvious  nature  of 
what  is  denoted  by  them;  as,  out  of  fight,  out  of  mind ;  like 
wafer,  like  man ;  and  many  others.  In  paffionatc  fpecches 
alfo,  much  is  ufually  left  to  be  fupplied  from  the  fituation  and 
circumftances  of  the  fpeakcr.  Thus  in  the  celebrated  fccne  of 
Lear  inShakefpcare, 


Deny  to  fpeak  with  sue  i  they  re  Jkh  -9  tbeyn  v*a*y3  &C, 


and 
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and  in  many  others  of  that  paffionatc  chara&er,  there  are  con¬ 
tinual  eliiples;  but  it  is  fufficient  in  a  work  of  grammar  juft  to 
touch  on  inftances  of  this  kind,  which  properly  belong  to  the 
art  of  rhetorick. 

But  there  are  three  inftances  of  ellipfis  that  appear  in  the 
conftru&ion  of  the  Englifh,  which  muft  be  particularly  taken 
notice  of  in  grammar,  becaufe  thefe  inftances  are  the  refok  of 
mere  cuftom. 


Infinitives  without  their  fign,  fucceed 
The  verbs,  fa,  bear ,  feel,  bid,  dare,  let ,  have,  need L 


The  a&ive  forms  of  the  verbs,  to  fee,  bear,  feel,  and  the  reft 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  rule,  if  they  have  a  verb  in  the  in¬ 
finitive  mood  in  dependence  upon  them,  ufually  require  the 
verb  without  the  fign  to  \  a% 


'Thoufhalt  not  see  thy  brother's  ox  or  bis  afs  tall  down  by  the  way, 
and  bide  tbyfelffrom  them .  Old  Tcftament. 

We  heard  him  sat,  I  will  dejlroy  this  temple.  New  Teftament. 
I  feel  the  pain  abate. 


He  bid  her  alight. 

One  who  durst  bis  deftiny  controul. 


Shakefpcare. 

Diydcn, 


Dare  only  admits  of  this  conftrudion,  when  it  is  ufed  as  a 
verb  neuter  •,  for  when  it  is  ufed  as  a  verb  a&ive,  fignifying  to 
defy  or  challenge,  it  requires  the  fign  to  before  an  infinitive  de¬ 
pendent  verb  j  as,  I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  lovem 

Shakefpeare. 

Mofes  let  bis  father  depart.  Old  Teftaroent. 

If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Cefar's  friend.  New  Teft. 
I  would  fain  have  any  one  ha  me  to  me  that  tongue,  that  any  one 
can  f peak  as  be  fhould  do  by  the  rules  of  grammar .  Locke, 
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Let  and  have ,  in  this  application  of  them,  are  not  aimllar 
verbs,  but  verbs  a&ive,  let  fignifying  to  fuffer ,  and  have,  to 
procure  or  prevail  upon • 

He  that  would  difcourfe  of  things  as  they  agreed  in  the  complex  idea  of 
extenfon  and folidity,  heeded  but  use  the  word  body .  Locke. 

The  verb  to  need,  in  the  Englifli  of  the  Scriptures,  has  the 
regular  infinitive  after  it  ;  as, 

A  workman  that  needeth  not  ro  be  afhamed.  New  Teftanr. 
But  we  fhould  now"  fay,  a  workman  that  needs  not  be  ajhamed. 

Some  other  verbs  may  be  found  in  this  kind  of  conftrudion  * 
as,  perceive  in  the*expreflion,  I  perceived  tt  rife ;  and  in,  you 
ought  not  walk,  in  Shakefpeare;  but  thefc  are  not  authorized  by 
the  general  confbru&ion  of  the  language. 

With  cafual  that  we  often  may  difpcnfe, 

Or  with  a  relative,  and  yet  preferve  the  fcnfe. 

This  being  a  kind  of  ellipfis  that  very  frequently  occurs,  iff 
taken  notice  of  already  among  the  ordinary  forms  of  conftru&ioiu 

Bo  and  did  are  often  ufed  to  fave  the  repetition  of  fome 
verb;  as, 

Hey  promifed  to  come ,  but  if  they  do  notx  we  mujl  proceed  without 
them  ;  i.  e.  if  they  do  not  come . 

For  by  the  nature  of  the  Englifh  language,  the  repetition  of 
any  verb  may  be  fpared,  by  mentioning  its  fign ;  as* 

Hey  muft  and  fall  be  punijhed—you  may  go,  but  I  cannot 
i.  e.  they  mujl  be  punijhed — 1  cannot  go . 

This  conftru&ion  therefore  by  do  and  did,  although  it  be* 
elliptical,  is  only  one  inflancc  of  the  general  ellipfis  which  runs 
through  the  language,  when  words,  and  not  full  fcntcnces,  are 
united  by  conjunctions.  Of 
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Of  Pleonasm. 

The  conftrudtion  which  falls  under  this  figure  feldom  occurs 
in  Englifh,  and  when  it  does  occur,  is  ufually  confidcred  as  ar 
fault.  Thus,  God  he  knows. 

Now  will  I  write  letters  to  Angelo, 

The  provoji  he  Jhall  bear  them  * 

and  other  expreflions  of  like  conftrudtion  in  Sbakefpeare,  are  not 
now  in  ufe  $  and  the  ufe  of  do  or  did  merely  to  fill  up  a  verfc, 
which  fometimes  appears  in  poets  fo  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century,  and  often  in  thofc  of  earlier  times,  is  now  dif- 
ofed,  and  has  been  ridiculed  by  Mr.  Pope  inr 

Expletives  their  feeble  aim  do  join „ 

Of  Enallage. 

The  kind  of  conftrudtion  which  may  be  reduced  to  this  figure 
principally  appears,  in  Englifh,  when  one  part  of  fpcech  is  ufed 
with  the  power  and  efledt  of  another. 

Thus  a  fubftantive  often  has  the  force  of  an  adjedtive  by  being 
prefixed  to  another  fubftantive,  and  linked  to  it  5  as,  a  land-am - 
vial,  fe a- water,  a  pen-knife,  iron-wedges,  &e. 

Any  fort  of  word,  or  feries  of  words,  when  ufed  to  fignify 
the  found,  or  written  appearance  only,  may  be  a  fubftantive}  as. 

Her  innocent  foksooths,  yes's,  and’t  please  rvu’s,  moved  the * 
good  old  lady.  Spectator,  N°  266. 

On  the  other  hand,  adjectives  are  often  applied  as  fubftan- 
tives }  as, 

Abfainfrom  all  appearance  or  evil.  New  Teftament„ 

In  poetry,  as  in  architecture,  not  only  r  he  whole,  but  the  principal 
members,  Jbould be  great*.  Addifon,  Spectator,  N'26?* 

I  bow 


New  Teflament. 
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2~ have  beard9  by  many9  of  ibis  man.- 

And  fo,  the  righteous — the  wicked . 

Yberejhall  be  a  refurreftion  of  the  dead ,  both  of  the  just  end 
rT „,rKT  New  Teflament 


UNJUST. 

You  are  in  the  weong. 


Shakefpearc. 


AdjeCtivcs  likewife  are  fometimes  ufed  as  adverbs.  Thus, 
fure,  for  furely ;  in  Jhort*  for  in  a  few  words  j  at  leaf*  at  the 
wor)},  for  taking  things  in  the  lowejl  degree*  in  the  worflfltuation  >* 
and  fo  of  many  other  in  fiances. 

The  participles  are  continually  afliiming  the  nature  of  ad¬ 
jectives,  by  being  applied  to  fignify,  not  occafional  or  revocable 
flates,  but  permanent  qualities  or  fituations ;  as,  a  running Jlr earn ; 
aflriped ,  flowered ,  fringed  garment  j  a  learned  man  •*  a  thorough¬ 
paced  villain ,  &c. 

The  particle  that  appears  in  fo  many  characters,  that  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  give  rules  to  difiinguifh  when  it  belongs  to  one 
part  of  fpeech,  and  when  to  another. 

Whenever  that  may  in  its  place  receive 
Or  who  or  which ,  it  is  a  relative  $ 

But  to  a  fentence  when  it  gives  a  cafe. 

Of  a  conjunction  it  fupplies  the  place: 

Or  when  applied  with  fentences  to  fhow 
Them  as  dependent  or  on  fuch  or  fo  : 

With  names  united,  or  inftead  of  names 
When  plac'd,  to  be  demonflrative  it  claims* 

Thus  in. 

Every  one  that  has  read  the  critics .  Spectator,  N°  321. 

Ti hat  is  a  relative  pronoun,  for  who  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  it. 


And 
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And  in. 

Tie  only  objection  rtt jt  Jhe  feems  to  injtnuat A  Spe&.  N®  605. 

% 

cTbat  is  a  relative,  for  which  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  it*  But  in. 

It  happened  that  the  king  himfeif  pajfed  through  the  gallery  during 
this  debate.  Spe&ator,  N°  289. 

fhat  is  a  cafual  or  fentential  particle  of  the  nature  of  a  conjunc¬ 
tion  ;  for  it  gives  notice  that  the  whole  fentence,  the  king  bim~ 
felf  pa/fed,  6cc.  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of  nominative  cafe 
anfwering  to  it.  Likewife  in* 

1  applied  myfelf  with  so  much  diligence  to  my  Jludies ,  that  there  are 
very  few  celebrated  books  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with. 

Spectator,  N°  1. 

such  a  deck  re  was  my  curiofity  raifed%  that  I  made  a  voyage 
to  Grand  Cairo  on  purpofe  to  take  the  meafure  of  a  pyramid. 

ibid* 

For  in  thefc  examples,  that  is  a  kind  of  redditire  to  Jo  and  fucb . 

Whereas  when  it  is  faid,  that  is  a  Latin  book ,  or  that  book 
is  a  Latin  book ,  it  is  a  demonftrative  pronoun ;  and  fo  of  other 
inftances. 

This  figure  of  enallage  might  be  much  enlarged  upon  5,  but 
in  a  treatife  of  this  kind  it  is  fufficient  to  mention  fomc  few  of 
the  principal  inftances  to  which  k  extends. 

Of  the  Hyper  baton. 

Th  is  figure  relates  to  the  order  of  words  in  a  fentence;  for 
when  the  fimpleft  order  is  not  obferved,  the  figure  takes  place. 
This  order  confifts  in  placing  the  fubje&  of  a  fentence  before  the 
definitive  verb  j  and,  if  the  fubjedt  confifts  of  feveral  words,  in 
placing  the  words  which  immediately  affcdfc  each  other  as  near 
together  as  poffible;  and  if  the  predicate  confifts  of  ievcraj  words* 
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in  placing  them  in  the  fame  manner  ;  but  it  is  often  convenient 
to  depart  from  this  order,  even  in  profe.  Thus  the  fentence. 

For  the  moving  of  pity ,  cur  principal  machine,  is  the  handkerchief 

Addifon,  Spedtator^  N°  44. 

if  reduced  to  the  fimpleft  order,  would  be,  our  principal  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  moving  of  pity  is  the  handkerchief  And, 

Having  purfued  the  hijlory  of  a  pun ,  from  its  original  to  its  down¬ 
fall ,  I  fall  here  define  it.  Addifon,  Spectator,  N°  62. 

would  be,  1  having  purfued  the  hijlory  of  a  pun ,  from  its  original 
to  its  downfall \  Jhall  here  define  it. 

There  is  no  end  of  giving  inftances  of  the  different  ways  in 
which  we  may  depart  fafely  from  the  moft  fimplc  order  of  con- 
ftru&ion.  But  this  we  may  obferve,  that,  in  general,  the 
moft  fimple  order  is  the  moft  perfpicuous  and  eafy,  and  the  lead 
liable  to  ambiguity- 

We  ought  to  be  particularly  careful  when  we  place  two  fubftan- 
tives  of  the  fame  number,  the  one  in  the  nominative,  and  the  other 
in  the  accufative,  both  before  the  adtive  tranfitive  verb  ;  for  if  the 
verbal  ftate  be  fuch  as  either  of  the  objedts  denoted  by  the  fubftan- 
tives  may  be  in,  it  always  requires  fome  little  additional  obfervation 
lo  determine  which  objedt  is  in  the  adlive,  and  which  in  the  paftive 
ftate.  Thus  if  this  line  of  Pope  in  the  Dunciad  flood  fingle. 

Blockheads  with  reafon  wicked  wits  abhor , 

it  would  not  be  eafy  to  determine,  whether  blockheads ,  or  wicked 
wits ,  arc  the  objetls  abhorring ,  or  which  are  the  objects  abhorred ; 
but  when  the  following  line  is  read. 

But  fool  with  fool  is  barbarous  civil  war , 

we  perceive  that  the  poet  reprefents  blockheads  as  abhorring ,  and 
wicked  wits  as  abhorred  by  blockheads. 

And 
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And  even  when  the  verbal  ftate  is  not  fuch  as  both  the  objects 
can  be  in  which  are  denoted  by  the  fubftantives,  it  ftill  occafions 
fomc  perplexity  if  we  place  the  accufative  cafe  before  the  verb. 
Thus  in  Shakelpeare’s  Tempeft*  in. 

You  are  three  men  of  fm>  whom  dejiiny 
(Ybat  bath  to  injlrument ,  this  lower  world 
And  what  is  in*t)  the  never  furfeited  fea 
Hath  caufed  to  belch  up* 

we  perceive  an  obfcurlty  ;  becaufe  the  words  fliould  be  placed, 
whom  dejiiny  bath  caufed  the  never  furfeited fea  to  belch  up. 

But  the  order  of  pofition  is  beft  regulated,  both  in  poetry  and 
oratory,  by  the  ear,  which  ought  to  be  confulted,  fo  that  per- 
fpicuity  be  not  hurt  by  a  regard  to  found.  Whatfoever  is  difficult 
to  pronounce,  is  harfti  to  the  ear  when  pronounced ;  for  the 
organs  of  utterance,  and  the  organs  of  hearing  are  fo  formed, 
that  eafe  in  articulating  creates  a  pleafure  in  hearing,  independent 
of  the  fenfe  of  what  is  fpoken.  But  pleafure  in  hearing,  inde* 
pendent  of  the  fenfe  of  what  is  fpoken,  is  of  very  ffiort  dura¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  left  unfupported  by  ftrong  fenfe  conveyed  together 
with  it,  we  are  quickly  cloyed,  and  even  difgufted  with  the 
^bfurdity  of  the  proceeding ;  whereas,  if  clear  ftrong  fenfe  be 
conveyed  in  words  fomewhat  harffi  to  the  ear,  we  are  apt  to  over¬ 
look  the  defeat:  in  the  conveyance,  out  of  regard  to  the  excellence 
of  that  which  is  conveyed* 
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Pra&ical  Grammar 

OF  THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

BOOK  III. 

OF  PROSODY. 

THIS  part  of  grammar  treats  of  fyllables  confidered  as 
long  or  fhort,  and  of  the  order  of  fucccffion  in  which 
thefc  fyllables  are  placed  in  poetry  fo  as  to  conftitute 

harmony. 

The  diftindion  of  fyllables,  with  regard  to  length  and  fhort- 
nefs,  is  called  quantity  in  grammar  ;  and  certain  numbers  of 
thefe  fyllables  taken  together  in  certain  laws  of  quantity,  are 
called  feet  •,  and  certain  numbers  of  feet  placed  in  certain  orders, 
conftitute  verfes  of  different  kinds,  not  only  with  regard  to 
length ;  but  likewife  with  regard  to  ritbmus  or  fucceflive  mo¬ 
dulation. 

Of  the  quantity  of  fyllables  in  Englifb  words, 

SYLLABLES,  when  confidered  with  regard  to  quantity, 
are  cither  long  or  fhort •  Every  long  fy liable  is  fuppofed  to 
take  up  twice  as  much  time  in  pronouncing  as  a  fhort  fyllable 

X  X  X  2  does. 
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docs.  This  proportion  is  not  indeed  obferved;very  exactly  be¬ 
tween  every  long  fyllable  and  every  fhort  one  ;  but  it  is  obferved 
with  fufheient  exa&nefs  to  diflinguifh  the  forts  of  feet  whereof 
different  kinds  of  verfes  confift,  which  is  all  that  is  required  in 
technical  profody. 

A  long  fyllable  has  this  mark  (  *  ),  or  the  accent  (  7 )  over  hi 
a  fliort  fyllable  has  this  mark  f  )  over  it,  or  is  without  any  mark. 

In  the  pronunciation  of  the  Englifh,  a  difcernable  ftrefs  of 
the  voice  is  laid  upon  fome  one  fyllable  of  every  Word  which  ha* 
more  than  one  fyllable  in  it,  and  feveral  words  which  confift  of 
more  than  two  fyllables  require  this  ftrefs  of  voice  on  more  than 
one  of  their  fyllables.  Our  grammarians  have  agreed  to  call 
this  ftrefs  of  the  voice,  accent ;  although  it  is  frequently  laid 
upon  a  fyllable  without  altering  the  tone  as  to  height.  But  the 
ftrefs  gives  a  ftrength  to  the  utterance  of  the  fyllable,  and  this 
either  by  dwelling  upon  fome  vowel  or  diphthong ;  as  in,  amiable 9 
omen,  tumult ,  capacious ,  joyous  •>  or  by  running  fome  vowel  or 
diphthong  upon  one  or  more  confonants  which  follow  it,  and 
dwelling  upon  them  ;  as  in,  amicable ,  ominous ,  tumble ,  capacity , 
boajler  >  fo  that  accent,  or  ftrong  articulation,  and  long  quantity , 
coincide  in  Englifh. 


I,  All  monofyllables  take  or  omit 

The  accent,  as  the  writer  fees  mod  fit. 

All  monofyllables  may  be  pronounced  either  without  of  with 
the  accent,  and  are  therefore  what  the  grammarians  call  common , 
i.  e.  either  long  or  fhort,  as  occafion  requires.  Indeed  the  ar¬ 
ticles  a ,  an,  the ,  the  figns  of  the  tenfes  have ,  bad ,  ft&lh  wll, 
may,  &c.  and  the  conjunctions  and  prepofitions  of  one  fyllable, 
are  ufually  pronounced  without  much  ftrefs  of  the  voice,  and 
therefore  are  ufually  fhort;  but  if  they  are  at  any  time  emphati- 
cal,  the  ftrefs  may  be  given  to  them,  and  if  fo,  they  become 

long  fyllables. 
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If  he  fign  of  a  tenfe  is  always  cmphatical  when  it  n  placed 
Without  its  verb,  /.  e.  when  its  verb  is  left  to  be  underftood  or 
fupplied  by  the  mind  ;  as  in. 

But  thofe  who  cannot  write ,  and  thofe  who  can .  Pope. 

The  prepofitions  are  often  emphatical  when  they  follow  verbs; 
as  in. 

Bows  and  votes  on,  in  court  and  parliament .  Pope, 

Full  many  a  beajl  goes  in,  but  none  come  out..  Pope. 

And  fo  of  other  like  inftances,  which  occur  continually. 

II.  Short  fyllables  to  words  fubjoin’d  we  place. 

As  marks  of  number,  perfon,  tenfe  or  cafe. 

And  in  comparifon  you  likewife  find 
Short  fyllables  to  adjedtives  fubjoin'd. 

And  ly ,  which  to  fo  many  adverbs  ftandf 
Subjoin'd,  no  length’ned  utterance  demands. 

Syllables  are  fhort  which  are  acquired  at  the  end  of  fome 
fubftantives  by  declenfion  and  variation  of  number ;  and  thofe 
which  are  acquired  at  the  end  of  fome  forms  of  the  verb  by 
conjugation,  are  likewife  fhort. 

The  fyllable  es  is,  in  effedf,  acquired  in  the  genitive  cafe  An¬ 
gular  by  fome  fubftantives  which  end  infilente,  fuch  as  judge*, 
and  by  others  which  are  of  the  firft  or  third  variety.  Thus, 

marjhal )  trancheon  nor  the  judge's  robe.  Shakefpeare. 

But  for  the  wits  of  either  Charles's  days .  Pope. 

This  fyllable  is  always  fhort. 

es  fhort,  is  likewife  fubjoined  in  the  plural  of  all  fubftantives 
of  the  fir  ft  and  third  variety ;  as,  faces,  cage  s,  churches,  lojfeh 
foxes ,  &c. 


The 
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The  fame  fyliable,  viz.  es  Ihort,  is  likewife  fubjoined  in  the 
third  perfbn  prefent  of  the  indicative  mood  of  verbs  that  end  as 
the  fubftantives  do  which  form  the  plural  by  fs  Ihort }  as,  be 
places,  eafes,  frees,  dafjes,  &*, 

ejl ,  the  termination  of  the  fecond  perfon  lingular  of  the  fame 
tenfe,  is  likewife  fliort }  as,  tbou  beared,  granted,  J! a  tided,  &c. 
But  this  fyliable  is  ufually  contracted }  as,  tbou  bearjl. 

The  fyllables  ing  and  cd,  which  are  affixed  to  the  root  of  the 
verb  in  order  to  form  either  the  definitive  tenfes,  or  thofe  of  the 
infinitive  mood,  or  the  participles,  are  Ihort  $  as,  calling,  I  bavc 
called ,  a  man  called  ;  but  ed  is  very  often  contracted  ;  as,  call'd. 

The  fyllables  er  and  ejl,  which  are  affixed  to  adjeCtives  in 
order  to  form  the  degrees  of  companion,  arc  Ihort }  as,  faired, 
faired,  &c. 

The  fyliable  ly,  fubjoined  to  adverbs,  is  Ihort »  as,  fairly, 
defervedly,  & c. 

Thefe  rules  admit  of  few  or  no  exceptions. 

Of  tie  quantity  of  words  of  two  fyllables. 

THERE  are  few  or  no  words  in  Englilh  which  have  two 
long  fyllables  fucceeding  each  other,  and  as  lome  one 
fyliable  of  every  word  of  more  than  one  fyliable  has  a  ftrefs  of 
the  voice  upon  it,  it  is  manifeft  that  Englilh  dilfyllable  words 
muft  either  confift  of  a  long  fyliable  followed  by  a  Ihort  one, 
or  of  a  Ihort  fyliable  followed  by  a  long  one. 

Dilfyllablcs  are  either  original  words,  or  derivatives  from 
monofyllables,  or  compounds  from  monofyllables :  and  whether 

they  become  diflyllables  by  derivation  or  compofition,  it  is  ma- 
„  nifeft 
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nifeft  that  only  one  fyllable  can  be  added  to  the  original  mono- 
fyllable  $  for  if  more  fyllables  were  added,  the  refult  would  be  a 
word  of  three  or  more  fyllables. 

The  Englifh  words  have  been  borrowed  from  fo  many  lan¬ 
guages,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  what  diflyllables  are 
to  be  confidered  as  original  words,  and  what  as  not  fo.  And  as 
both  derivative  and  compound  words  are  formed  fometimes  by 
fubjoining  a  fyllable,  and  fometimes  by  prefixing  a  fyllable  to 
an  original  word,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  what  words 
are  to  be  confidered  as  derivatives,  and  what  as  compounds ; 
and  when  derivatives  or  compounds  are  made  by  particles  pre¬ 
fix’d,  the  fame  particle  is  long  in  fome  words  and  fhort  in  others. 

Thus  ex  is  long  in,  ixit,  fxtant ;  but  is  fhort  in  exprtfs,  ex¬ 
tent,  extil,  and  many  other  words.  This  has  come  to  pafs 
from  our  retaining  many  of  the  letters  of  thofe  languages  whence 
fo  many  of  our  words  are  taken,  without  retaining  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  the  languages. 

III.  Diflyllables  in  age,  en ,  et ,  ijh ,  ow. 

Our ,  y ,  le ,  ter ,  c-k,  feldom  allow 
Of  accent  on  the  laft  j  except  in  words 
Which  compofition  frequently  affords 
With  monofyllables,  when  they  are  found 
Following  a  prepofition  fhort  in  found. 

Words  of  two  fyllables  of  every  part  of  fpeech  which  end  in 
age ,  en,  et,  ijh ,  ow,  cur,  y,  le,  ter,  ck,  have  ufually  the  laft 
fyllable  fhort ;  as,  bondage ,  mdiden,  quiet,  fclfjh ,  fallow,  autbour. 
Jolly,  Jubtle,  sifter,  my  flick,  fr click,  &c.  to  manage,  to  open ,  to 
pocket,  to  lavijh,  to  follow,  (except  allow)  to  labour ,*  to  sully ,  to 
puzzle,  to  fatter,  to  frilick ;  &c. 


But 
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But  a  fliort  prepofition  is  frequently  found  placed  before  mo-, 
nofyllables  of  thefe  terminations,  fo  as  to  form  diflyllables  with 
the  accent  on  the  original  word,  which  is  now  the  laft  fy  11  able 
of  the  compound  word  ;  as  in,  engage y  affwage,  bait,  unwijh, 
forefow,  contour,  comply ,  reply,  deny,  inter f  refir,  confer,  un-> 
lock ,  &£p 

JV,  The  nouns  diflyllable  which  end  in  er 
Upon  the  firft  a  lengthened  accent  bear. 

Nouns  of  two  fyllables  which  end  in  er  have  the  accent  upon 
the  firfl  fy  liable ;  as,  thunder ,  wonder,  winter ,  fplinter ,  Speaker, 
bearer ,  reader ,  &c. 

Y.  But  nouns  diflyllable,  if  they  contain 

A  diphthong  in  the  laft  (fave  ous,  eign ,  ain) 

Require  that  on  the  laft  the  voice  {hall  long  remain. 

Nouns  of  two  fyllables,  if  they  have  a  diphthong  in  the  laft 
fyllable,  have  the  accent  on  the  laft  j  as  in  a  iztrejt,  a  furvfy, 
a  delay,  ap plaufe ,  &c. 

But  nouns  which  end  in  ain  muft  be  excepted  j  as,  ebrtain , 
mountain ,  fountain ,  chieftain ,  &c.  And  in  eign ;  as,  fir  eign, 
sov  reign,  and  fomc  others. 

And  feveral  adjectives  in  ous  $  as,  famous ,  jealous ,  zedr 
lous ,  &c. 

Nouns  in  ow  and  our ,  although  they  have  a  diphthong  in  the 
laft  fyllable,  have  that  fyllable  fhort,  by  the  firft  rule  concerning 
words  of  two  fyllables  $  as,  a  fwdllow,  a  fellow,  a  billow,  6ccf 
favour ,  Idbour,  &c. 


VI.  Ia 
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VI.  In  verbs  difly  liable,  if  on  their  end 
Diphthongs  or  fev’ral  confonants  attend. 

Or  filent  e  following  a  confonant, 

A  length’ned  accent  to  the  laft  we  grant. 

Verbs  of  two  fyllables  which  have  a  diphthong  in  the  laft 
fyllable,  or  end  with  two  confonants,  or  in  filent  e  following 
a  confonant,  have  the  accent  on  the  latter  fyllable ;  as,  to  re - 
pair i  to  enjiy,  to  dejlroy ,  to  appear ,  to  betray ,  to  allay ,  &c. ; 
to  dijlrdfs,  to  command,  to  depart ,  to  regdrd,  to  defert,  &C.  * 
to  behave ,  to  atone ,  to  abate ,  to  arife ,  /0  conclude ,  &e. 

VII.  In  fev’ral  words  difly  liable  which  bear 
At  once  of  noun  and  verb  the  character. 

The  noun  has  on  the  firft  its  accent  plac’d. 

But  by  the  verb  *tis  taken  on  the  laft. 

In  feveral  words  of  two  fyllables  which  are  ufed  both  as  nouns 
and  verbs,  the  noun  has  the  accent  upon  the  former  fyllable, 
and  the  verb  on  the  latter j  as,  dbfent,  to  abfent  dbJlraB ,  to 
abjlrdtt ;  ciment,  to  cemint }  a  cinfort ,  to  confirt ;  a  cintejl ,  to 

contijl ;  -&c. 

But  this  rule  admits  of  many  exceptions  j  for  there  are  very 
many  diflyllable  nouns  which  do  not  end  either  in  age ,  en ,  et%  ijb9 
cur ,  y,  le,  ter,  or  ck,  and  which  of  confequence  have  the  ac¬ 
cent  on  the  latter  fyllable  s  and  yet  there  are  verbs  of  the  fame 
form  with  thefe  nouns ;  as,  an  exprlfs,  to  exprifi  ;  an  eclipfef 
to  ecltpfe  ’,  a  divine ,  to  divine  j  dijirujl ,  to  dijlrufi  $  a  difguife,  to 
dijguife;  a  regdrd,  to  regard-,  repofe,  to  repofe $  a  report,  tore * 
pirt-,  &c. 

And  there  are  many  diflyllable  verbs  which  end  in  age,  en,  et, 

ijh,  our,  y,  le,  ter ,  or  ck,  and  which  of  confequence  have  the 

accent  on  the  former  fyllable,  and  yet  there  arc  nouns  of  the 

y  y  y  fame 
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fame  form,  with  thcfe  verbs ;  as,  for r age 9  to  forrage ;  a  biiden , 
to  hoiden  ;  a  garden ,  to  garden  ;  J  billet ,  relifh, 

relifh ;  *  labour,  to  labour  ;  a  favour ,  /o  favour  5  *  fdlly ,  /a 
filly  ;  *  fable, ,  /*  ;  *  f  niggle,  to  firuggle ;  * 

clatter ;  butter ,  /0  butter  j  frohek,  tofrilick ;  &c. 


0/*  the  quantity  of  words  of  three  fyllableu 

VIII.  TF  to  diflyllables  prefix’d  yoii  find 
1  One  only  fyllable,  or  one  fubjoin’d  $ 

The  accent  ftill  continues  as  it  fell 
Upon  th’original  diiTy liable. 

If  a  fingle  fyllable  is  either  placed  before  or  behind  a  word 
of  two  fyllables,  the  compound  or  derivative  word  of  three  fylla- 
bles  ufually  retains  the  accent  upon  the  fame  fyllable  on  which 
it  was  placed  upon  the  original  word  of  two  fyllables  before  the 
added  fyllable  was  prefixed  or  fubjojned  to  it.  Thus  from  llgal , 
illegal  •,  from  echo,  reecho  ;  from  vinom,  invinom  3  from  ruly , 
unruly  ;  and  fo  of  very  many  other  trifyllables  which  have  the 
accent  on  the  firft,  by  prefixing  a  fyllable  to  the  original  words. 
But  from  omen,  we  have  ominous ;  from  office,  officer ;  from 
odour,  odorous ;  from  niggard,  niggardly  j  from  nimble ,  nimble- 
nefs  ;  and  fo  of  very  many  other  trifyllables  formed  from  diflylla- 
bles  which  have  the  accent  on  the  firft,  by  fubjoining  a  fyllable 
to  the  original  words. 

Likewife  from  inflate,  we  have  reinflate  j  from  afslgn ,  re¬ 
ef  sign  ;  from  fipp6fe,  prefuppSfe ;  from  mature,  immature  •,  deceive, 
undeceive ;  compofe,  difeompofe-,  engage,  dif engage-,  and  many  others 
with  the  accent  ftill  on  the  laft  fyllable,  though  a  fyllable  is  pre¬ 
fixed.  And  from  invent,  inventive*,  repent,  repentances  de¬ 
light,  delightful  refpeft,  refpiftive  \  conduce,  conducive ;  and 

many  others  with  the  accent  on  the  laft  fyllable  but  one,  though 
%  a  fyl- 
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a  fyllable  is  fubjoined.  So  that  the  accent  remains  as  it  flood 
on  the  original  diflyllable,  before  a  fyllable  was  fubjoined  to  it. 


IX.  Trifyllables  in  al9  ate ,  ent,  cus ,  y9 
Ude9  ton ,  ce9  le9  re9  long  founds  deny 
On  both  their  latter  fyllables,  and  hence 
Mult  each  with  a  long  fyllable  commence. 

Trifyllables  ending  in  ai,  ate,  ent ,  cus,  y,  ude9  ton,  ce,  Jr,  re9 
have  their  accent  upon  the  firft  ;  as,  capital ,  t6llerate9  adequate f 
continent ,  orient,  cdptious9  factious,  vanity ,  quantity,  gratitude, 
interlude ,  nation ,  fuClion,  variance,  Eminence,  portable ,  tangible , 
theatre ,  furniture ,  &c. 

But  obferve  that  trifyllables  in  ate9  ent9  and  ce9  have  the 
accent  upon  the  fecond,  if  they  are  formed  by  fubjoining  a  fylla¬ 
ble  to  diflyllables  which  have  an  accent  upon  the  lafl  ;  as,  com - 
pCnfate,  abforbent ,  connivance ,  See. 

Or  if  they  have  a  vowel  in  the  fecond  fyllable  before  two  con- 
fonants ;  as,  intejlate ,  incumbent ,  reluftance,  6cc. 

And  feveral  trifyllables  in  le,  have  their  accent  on  the  middle 
fyllable,  in  confequence  of  feveral  confonants  placed  after  a 
vowel  which  is  in  that  fyllable  j  as,  apojlle,  epijlle ,  difciple, 
quadruple ,  &c. 

X.  The  middle  of  trifyllables  in  found 

Is  long,  if  with  a  diphthong  it  be  found. 

Or  following  confonants  in  it  attend 
A  vowel,  or  the  word  in  atour,  at  or,  end* 

If  the  middle  fyllable  of  a  word  of  three  fyllables  have  a 
diphthong  in  it,  or  if  this  fyllable  be  formed  by  two  or 

Y  y  y  2  more 
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more  confonants  following  a  vowel,  or  if  the  word  end  in 
atoiir,  or  at  or,  the  accent  is  upon  the  middle  fyllable }  as, 
tndeivour,  encounter ,  accoutre ,  imbroider ,  &c. ;  delinquent,  ytn- 
difiive,  domejlic,  rejplindent,  paternal,  apprentice-,  credtour, 
tranjldtor, 

Moft  of  the  trifyllables  in  atour  and  ator  arc  derived  from 
diflyllables  in  ate ,  which  have  the  accent  upon  the  laft,  and 
therefore  are  included  in  the  eighth  rule* 


XI.  Some  French  trifyllables  long  found  admit 
Upon  the  laft ;  on  which  ’tis  likewife  fit 
When  two  preceding  fyllablcs  are  plac’d 
Merely  to  modify  the  meaning  of  the  laft. 

Several  words  of  three  fyllables,  which  together  with  the 
manner  of  accenting  them  have  been  borrowed  from  the  French, 
have  the  laft  fyllable  long;  as,  magazine ,  harlequin,  repart/e, 

dijbabille. 

And  monofyllables  modified  by  prepofitions  of  two  fyllables 
prefixed,  often  retain  the  accent  in  the  compound  word  of  three 
fyllables;  as,  overcame,  underjland,  intermix . 


Of  tie  quantity  of  words  of  more  than  three  fy liable*. 

XII.  T  F  polyfyllables  from  words  compos’d 
X  By  Angle  added  fyllablcs  are  clos’d ; 

Or  have  one  fyllable  prefix’d  ;  the  found 
Remains  as  on  the  fimple  word  ’tis  found. 

In  words  of  more  than  three  fyllables  which  are  formed  from 

other  words,  either  by  fubjoining  or  prefixing  one  fyllable, 

the 
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the  accent  remains  upon  the  fame  fyllable  of  the  compound  or 
derivative  word,  on  which  it  was  placed  in  the  fimple  word ;  as, 
from  perfidious ,  perfidioufnefs  ;  profejfor,  profdjforjhip ;  vdnture- 
fome,  venturefomenefs  ;  reconcile,  reconcilement  5  JigniJicanty  fgnl- 
ficancy ;  furvivour,  furvivourfhip ;  &c.  and  from  amiable, 
unamiable  5  continent ,  incontinent  j  uni  on  y  reunion $  affumption , 
reaffumption ;  affdmbley  reafjemble ;  defedjible ,  indefedfbk  5  &c. 

This  rule  admits  of  feveral  exceptions  ;  as,  from  accident , 
ciddntal ;  parent ,  parental  y  abjlain ,  dbjlinence ;  adamant,  ada¬ 
mantine  •,  &c. 

XIII.  If  polyfyllables  in  ion  clofe. 

Upon  the  laft  but  two  the  accent  mult  repofe. 

And  thofe  in  fctfr,  fo*/,  claim 
tty  and  ewr,  their  accent  on  the  fame; 

But  thofe  in  at  our y  which  appear 

Upon  the  laft  but  one,  an  accent  bear* 

On  all  the  reft,  fuch  accent  muft  attend. 

As  refts  upon  the  words,  from  which  thefe  words  defeend. 

Polyfyllables  which  end  in  ion,  tan,  iate ,  foz/,  /{y,  0/zr  and  ley. 
have  an  accent  on  the  laft  fyllable  but  two  ;  as,  accommodation ,. 
admonition ,  abfolution ,  rbetoriciany  physician ;  licentiate,  appropriate , 
exfoliate ,  afsociate ;  geographical,  hypothetical,  analogical ;  declivity , 
rotundity ,  acidity,  activity,  ability ;  advantageous ,  courageous,  acri¬ 
monious,  contemptuous . 

Polyfyllables  which  end  in  or  have  an  accent  upon 
the  laft  fyllable  but  one ;  as,  adminijlrator ,  di 51  at  or,  moderatour, 
dedicator . 

Polyfyllables  which  do  not  fall  under  thefe  rules  ufualiy  pre- 
ferve  the  accent  of  the  words  from  whence  they  are  derived  j  as, 

from 
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from  tiler  ate,  tolerable ;  accmint,  accountable ;  contempt,  contempti¬ 
ble  .  accife,  acciifative  ;  compulsion,  compiilfory ;  provoke,  provoca¬ 
tive  y  declaim,  declamatory  ;  &C» 

The  thirteen  rules  laid  down  above,  contain  the  befl  directions 
which  I  could  find  or  give  for  the  quantity  of  the  fyllables  of 
English  words.  Many  of  them  admit  of  exceptions,  for  which 
the  reader  or  learner  is  referred  to  ufe  and  the  obfervation  of  the 
poets,  which  in  any  language  is  the  fureft  of  all  rules* 

Of  the  compoftion  of  Englifh  verfes. 

I  HAVE  already  obferved,  that  certain  numbers  of  fyllables, 
taken  in  certain  laws  of  quantity,  conftitutc  what  are  called 
feet  in  poetry ;  and  that  certain  numbers  of  feet,  placed  in  cer¬ 
tain  orders,  conflitute  verfes. 

The  feet  which  are  to  be  principally  attended  to  in  com- 
pofing  Englifh  verfes,  are  the  iambic  foot,  which  confifls  of  a 
fliort  fyllablc  before  a  long  one  ;  as,  repofe ,  conjtde ,  dtftrefs :  the 
trochee ,  which  confifls  of  a  long  fyllable  before  a  fhort  one ;  as, 
labour ,  virtue ,  ever  :  the  dablyl,  which  confifls  of  one  long  fyl¬ 
lable  before  two  fhort  ones ;  as,  wondering ,  labourer ,  timorous  : 
and  the  anapafi ,  which  confifls  of  two  fhort  fyllables  before  a 
long  one;  as,  unawares . 

It  is  not  eafy  to  find  anapa:fl$  confifling  of  fingle  words  in 
Englifh  ;  although  the  foot  frequently  occurs  in  our  verfes,  by 
placing  a  fhort  fyllablc  before  a  word,  the  firfl  fyllable  of  which 
is  fhort,  and  the  fecond  long ;  as,  to  avoid ;  or  two  fhort  monofyl- 
lables  before  a  third, which  is  pronounced  long;  as,  by  the  nymphs . 

Our  verfes  are  ufually  compofed  of  iambic  or  trochaic  feet, 
and  therefore  have  been  often  reprefented  as  each  kind  of  verfe 
confifling  of  a  certain  number  of  fyllables,  and  not  of  a  certain 

number 
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number  of  feet  5  for  as  an  iambic  or  trochaic  foot,  each  con- 
fifts  of  two  fyllables ;  if  any  number  of  the  one  or  the  other*  or 
of  both  intermixed,  are  placed  in  a  verfe,  the  verfe  muft  con¬ 
tain  twice  as  many  fyllables  as  it  contains  feet ;  yet  a  da<ftyl  is 
often  in  effed:  placed  inftead  of  one  of  thefe  feet ;  but  when  it 
is  fo,  one  of  its  fhort  fyllables  is  confidered  as  taken  from  it,  and 
a  mark  of  elifion  is  fometimes  placed  over  the  fyllable  that  is 
confidered  as  taken  away.  Thus,  gathering ,  raeryi  ponderous, 
and  many  other  words,  arc  confidered  as  difiyllablcs  with  the 
fecond  fhort,  and  are  often  fpelled  in  verfe,  gathering,  cv'ry ,  pon- 
d’rous  \  but  a  good  reader  pronounces  them  as  dadyls,  and  a 
good  car  perceives  that  they  ought  to  be  fo  pronounced.  And 
violent ,  watery ,  and  fcvcral  others,  are  confidered  as  contracted 
in  the  fecond  fyllable ;  and  fumptuous ,  chrijiian ,  vexation ,  offi¬ 
cious,  advantageous,  and  feveral  other  words  ending  in  an,  on,  ous , 
preceded  by  a  vowel,  are  confidered  as  if  that  vowel  were  cut 
out,  and  the  words  contained  one  fyllable  lefs  than  they  really 
do.  Yet  a  good  reader  pronounces  the  fyllable  with  a  fmooth 
flow  of  the  breath,  fo  as  to  make  it  fomewhat  liquid,  and  unite 
gently  with  the  following  fyllable. 

But  far  the  greatefl  number  of  the  feet  of  our  verfes  are  either 
iambic  or  trochaic,  and  therefore  it  is  the  moft  convenient  to 
meafure  by  thefe  feet ;  and  if  fo,  each  verfe  may  be  confidered 
as  containing  a  certain  number  of  fyllables.  But  the  learner 
muft  be  told,  that  to  put  the  number  of  fyllables  together  with¬ 
out  regard  to  quantity,  is  not  fufficient  for  the  proper  fucceffion 
of  modulation  which  the  verfe  requires.  Thus  our  heroic 
verfe  ufually  confifts  of  ten  fyllables ;  but  thefe  fyllables  muft  be 
alternately  fhort  and  long,  i.  e.  the  verfe  muft  confift  of  five 
iambic  feet ;  or  the  firft  fyllable  muft  be  long,  the  fecond  and 
third  fhort,  and  the  fourth  long,  and  the  reft  alternately  fhort 
and  long,  /.  e.  the  verfe  muft  confift  of  a  trochee  followed  by 
four  iambic  feet ;  or  if  not  thus,  fuch  verfe  will  in  moft  in- 
flances  be  harfh,  and  in  fome  inftances  utterly  unmufical.  Thus 
the  following  line  of  Dr.  Donne,  Better 
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Better  piflurts  of  vice,  teach  me  virtue .  Sat  4.  line.  7*. 

has  exa&ly  ten  fyllables,  but  has  not  the  rithmus  or  modulation 
of  an  heroic  verfej  for  to  give  it  fuch  modulation  the  quantities 
fhould  be. 

Better  pi&vres  of  vice,  teach  me  virtue ; 

whereas  the  quantities  are. 

Better  pictures  of  vice  teach  m2  virtue . 

Many  of  the  lines  of  this  author  are  equally  faulty  in  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  long  and  fhort  fyllables,  and  therefore  thefe  lines 
cannot  be  confidered  as  verfes,  although  they  have  a  juft  number 
of  fyllables. 


Of  the  iambic  meafure< 


OU  R  verfes  of  iambic  meafure  conftft  of  four,  Gx,  eight, 
ten  or  twelve  fyllables. 


Of  Fou* 


With  ravlfh’d  ears 
The  monarch  hears, 
A  flumes  the  G6d, 
Affe&s  to  n6d. 


Diyden. 


At  dead  of  night 
A  glaring  fpright 
With  hideous  fcreams 
1*11  haunt  thy  dreams. 


Addifon. 


Unheard,  unkn6wn. 
He  makes  his  moan. 


Pope. 


Of 
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Of  Six. 

Blow,  bldw,  thou  winter-wind. 

Thou  art  not  f<5  unkind 
As  man’s  ingratitude  $ 

Thy  todth  is  n<St  fo  kedn, 

Becaufe  thou  art  not  feen. 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 

In  peace,  at  6nce  will  V 
Both  lay  me  ddwn,  and  fleep ; 

For  thdu  aldne  doft  keep 
Me  fafe,  where’er  I  lie. 

The  two  kinds  of  meafures,  of  which  the  fpecimens  above 
are  given,  are  feldom  ufed,  except  in  odes,  and  in  fongs ;  and 
even  in  thclc,  they  are  ufually  intermixed  with  other  meafuaes. 

Of  Eight. 

And  may  at  laft  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage. 

The  hairy  gdwn,  the  mofly  cfll. 

Where  I'  may  sit  and  rightly  fpell 
Of  ev'ry  ftar  that  heav’n  doth  fhdw. 

And  ev’ry  herb  that  sips  the  dew.  Milton' s  II  Penferofo. 

Quoth  (he,  fome  fey  the  foul’s  fccure 
Againft  dijlrefs  and  forfeiture  ; 

Is  free  from  aft  ion,  and  exempt 
From  execution  and  contempt ; 

And  to  be  fummon’d  to  appear 
In  th’other  world,  ’s  illegal  here. 

And  therefore  few  make  any  account 
Into  what  incumbrances  they  run’t  * 

For  moft  men  carry  things  fo  even 
Between  this  world,  and  hell,  and  heaven, 

Z  z  z 


Sbalefpeare. 


Milton . 
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Without  the  lcaft  offence  to  cither. 

They  freely  deal  in  all  together  j 
And  equally  abhor  to  quit 

This  world  for  both,  or  both  for  it.  Butler's  Hudibras. 

If  the  good  Pope  remains  at  home. 

He's  the  firft  prince  in  Chriftendom. 

Choofe  then,  good  Pope,  at  home  to  day. 

Nor  weftward  curious  take  thy  way. 

Thy  way  unhappy  (houldd  thou  take 
From  Tiber's  bank  to  Leman  lake. 

Thou  art  an  aged  pried  no  more. 

But  a  young  flaring  painted  whore ; 

Thy  fex  is  lofl ;  thy  town  is  gone  * 

No  longer  Rome,  but  Babylon. 

That  fome  few  leagues  (hould  make  this  change. 

To  men  unlearn'd  feems  mighty  Arange.  Prior's  Alma . 

This  meafure  is  chiefly  ufed  in  tales  and  fables. 

Of  Ten* 

This  is  the  principal  meafure  in  the  Engli{h  language,  being 
ufed  in  heroic  poetry,  tragedy,  fatyr,  and  in  poems  of  any  con- 
fiderable  extent  on  all  kinds  of  fubje&s,  and  that  whether  thefc 
poems  are  in  rhime  or  not. 

The  Saviour  comes !  by  ancient  bards  foretold : 

Hear  him  ye  deaf,  and,  all  ye  blind,  behold ! 

He  from  thick  films  (hall  purge  the  vifual  ray. 

And  on  the  fightlefs  eye-ball  pour  the  day* 

’Tis  he  th’obflru&ed  paths  of  found  (hall  clear,. 

And  bid  new  mufic  charm  th'unfolding  car: 

The  dumb  (hall  fing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego. 

And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe. 

No  figh,  no  murmur  the  wide  world  (hall  hear  ; 

From  ev’ry  face  he  wipes  off  ev’ry  tear. 


In 
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In  adamantine  chains  /hall  death  be  bound. 

And  hell's  grim  tyrant  feel  th’eternal  wound.  Popt s  Mejf. 

I  through  the  ample  air  in  triumph  high 
Shall  lead  hell  captive,  maugre  hell !  and  /how 
The  powers  of  darkne/s  bound.  Thou  at  the  light 
Pleas’d  out  of  heaven  /halt  look  down,  and  fmile  ; 

While  by  thee  rais’d  I  ruin  all  my  foes. 

Death  laft,  and  with  his  carcafs  glut  the  grave: 

Then,  with  the  multitude  of  my  redeem'd 
Shall  enter  heav'n  long  abfent,  and  return. 

Father  !  to  fee  thy  face,  wherein  no  cloud 
Of  anger  /hall  remain ;  but  peace  a/Tur’d 
And  reconcilement :  wrath  /hall  be  no  more 
Thenceforth,  but  in  thy  prefence  joy  entire.  Milt.  Par .  lojt. 

A  verfe  of  twelve  fyllables,  called  an  Alexandrine,  is  fome- 
times  ufed  amongfl  the  verfes  of  ten  fyllables,  if  the  verfes  arc  in 
rhime;  as. 

He  ceas’d :  and  ceafing,  with  refpeft  he  bow’d. 

And  with  his  hand,  at  once,  the  fatal  llatue  /how’d.  Dryd. 

Waller  was  fmooth ;  but  Drydcn  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verfe,  the  full  refounding  line. 

The  long  majeftic  march,  and  energy  divine.  Pope. 

The  paufe  in  the  Alexandrine  verfe  muft  be  after  the  fixth 
/yllable. 

The  modem  Engli/h  poets  make  no  ufc  of  verfes  of  more 
than  twelve  fyllables,  and  of  thofe  of  twelve  only  occafionally, 
and  not  two  of  them  following  each  other.  Some  whole  poems 
were  formerly  made  altogether  of  Alexandrines,  as  by  Drayton 
and  fome  others;  and  Chapman  tranflated  Homer  in*  verfes  of 
fourteen  fyllables :  but  thefe  long  meafures  have  been  found  un- 
fuitable  to  the  rapidity  of  the  language. 

Z  Z  Z  2  Of 
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Of  the  trochaic  tneafure. 

OUR  verfes  of  this  meafure  confift  of  three,  five,  or  feven 
fyllables ;  for  although  a  trochaic  foot  confitts  but  of  two 
fyllables,  the  firtt  long,  and  the  fecond  fliort ;  a  trochaic  verfe 
has  ufually  an  additional  fyllable  fubjoined  at  the  end  of  the  verfe 
after  a  full  foot,  for  the  fake  of  retting  the  voice  upon  it. 

Chill’d  with  teirs. 

Kill’d  with  fears.  Addifon's  Rofamond. 

Dreadful  gleams, 

Difmal  fereams. 

Fires  that  gl6w. 

Shrieks  of  wcSe, 

Sullen  m6ans. 

Hollow  grOans.  Pope's  ode  on  St .  Cecilia's  day . 

Of  Five. 

Give  the  vengeance  due 

To  the  valiant  crew.  Dry  den's  ode  on  tbefame. 

Of  Seven. 

Melancholy  lifts  her  head, 

Morpheus  rOufes  fr6m  his  bOd  ; 

Sloth  unfolds  her  £rms  and  wakes, 

Llft’ning  Envy  drops  her  fhaket.  Pope. 
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Of  the  daElylic  mafure. 

THIS  meafurc  confifts  of  one  or  more  daftyls  with  a  fylla- 
ble  prefixed  to  the  verlc,  and  one  fubjoincd  for  the  pauie. 

One  dadyl,  with  a  fyllable  prefixed,  and  one  fubjoincd* 

No,  n<S,  *tis  decried 
The  traytrefs  (hall  bleed  i 
No  fedr  (hall  alarm. 

No  pity  difarm.  Addifon. 

Two  dadyls,  with  a  fyllable  prefixed,  and  one  fubjoined. 

Diogenes,  furly  and  prdud. 

Who  fnarl'd  at  the  Macedon  yduth. 

Delighted  in  wine  that  was  g6od, 

Becaufe  in  good  wine  there  was  truth. 

Three  da&yls,  with  a  fyllable  prefixed,  and  one  fubjoincd. 

My  time,  O  ye  mufes,  was  happily  fpint. 

When  Phoibe  went  with  me  whereever  I  wint. 

Many  parts  of  Tufler’s  book  on  huibandry  are  in  this  meaiure. 


Of  the  anapafic  meafure . 

IF  one  fliort  fyllable  be  prefixed  to  the  daOylic  meafures,  above 
dcfcribed,  they  will  become  anapaeftic  meafures. 

In  my  rage  ihall  be  fecn 

The  revenge  of  a  queen.  Addifon, 

Amidft  Rhodope's  fn6ws.  Pope, 

See 
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See  the  Furies  arxfe  l 
See  the  fnakes  that  they  r&r  * 

How  they  hifs  in  their  hair. 

And  the  fparkles  that  flafh  from  their  ey'es!  Drydtn. 
And  the  King  feiz’d  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  deftrdy.  ibid. 

All  thefe  meafures,  of  which  I  have  treated  and  given  exam- 
pies,  are  varied  by  many  combinations,  and  fometimes  by  dou¬ 
ble  endings,  either  with  or  without  rhime,  as  in  the  heroic. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be ;  that  is  the  quefbon. 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  fuffer 
The  flings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune ; 

Or  to  take  arms  againft  a  fea  of  troubles. 

And  by  oppofing,  end  them.  Sbakefpeare .. 

Nor  fuffers  Horace  more  in  wrong  tranllations 
By  wits,  than  critics  in  as  wrong  quotations.  Pope . 

And  in  the  iambic  meafure  of  eight  fyllables. 

She  made  it  plain,  that  human  pafiion 
Was  order’d  by  predeftination.  Prior . 

And  in  that  of  fir. 

'Twas  when  the  fe as  were  roaring 
With  hollow  blafts  of  wind, 

A  damfel  lay  deploring 

All  on  a  rock  reclin’d.  Gay . 

When  the  trochaic  meafures  are  formed  by  double  endings, 
the  laft  fy liable  of  the  ufual  meafure,  which  ferved  as  a  reft  for 
the  voice,  is  fupplied  by  a  full  trochaic  foot,  and  this  makes 
the  meafure  exceedingly  (oft. 

Rich  the  tr&fttrc, 

Sweet  the  pleafurc. 


Dryden . 
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Pleafure  courting  1 

Charms  tranfporting ! 

Fancy  viewing, 

Joys  enfuing. 

Addifin. 

O  the  plcafing  pldafing  anguifli, 

Whdn  we  16ve,  and  when  we  languifli. 

Addifin. 

Sdftly  fweet  in  Ly'dian  meafures, 

S<5on  he  fdoth'd  his  f6ul  to  pleafures* 

War,  he  fling,  is  t<5il  and  trduble  * 

Hdnour  but  an  dmpty  bubble. 

Never  Ending,  .ftill  beginning, 

Fighting  ft  Ill,  and  ftlll  dcftrdying  5 
l'f  the  wdrld  be  wdrth  thy  winning. 
Think,  O  think  it  wdrth  cnjdying. 

Ldvely  Thais  sits  beside  thee. 

Take  the  g<5od  the  gcSds  provide  thee. 

Dryden. 

The  dadylic  and  anapaeftic  meafures  arc  likewifc  frequently 
foftened  by  a  double  ending. 

For  of  us  pretty  fellows. 

Our  wives  are  fo  jealous. 

They  ne'er  have  enough  of  our  duty.  Addifin . 

Now  with  furies  furrdunded, 

Defpairing,  confdunded.  Pop*. 

The  rules  and  examples  laid  down  above,  may  be  fufficient 
to  dired  a  learner  how  to  place  the  words  in  every  kind  of  Eng- 
lifh  verfe,  fo  as  to  preferve  true  quantity.  But  it  is  to  be  obfcrved, 
that  the  iambic  meafures,  efpecially  the  heroic,  or  verfe  of  ten 
fyllables,  and  the  verfe  of  eight,  admit  of  other  feet  befides 
iambic  feet  in  feveral  places,  in  order  to  diverfify  the  modulation^ 
or  to  adapt  the  found  to  the  fenfe  on  ibme  occafions. 
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A  trochee  is  often  ufed  inftead  of  an  iambic  foot  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  verfc ;  as. 

Daphne,  farewell,  and  all  the  world  adieu.  Pope. 

And  a  fpondee  (or  two  long  fyllables  fucceeding  each  other) 
is  ufed  to  exprefs  flownefs  of  motion,  or  difficulty  of  exccu* 
tion  j  as. 

When  Ajax  ftrives  fome  rock's  vaft  weight  to  throw. 

The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  fl5w.  Pope . 

And  other  changes  of  one  foot  for  another,  on  particular  oc- 
cafions,  may  be  obferved  in  Milton,  and  indeed  in  every  other 
poet  who  has  ufed  the  iambic  meafure  with  fucccfs.  But  a 
particular  confideration  of  this  fubjedt  is  the  province  of  criti- 
cifm,  and  not  of  grammar.  The  reader  will  find  it  confidered 
with  much  judgment  by  Mr.  Fofter  in  his  treatife  lately  pub- 
liffied  on  the  Greek  accents.  Chap.  III.  and  more  largely,  and 
with  great  elegance  of  ear  and  taffe,  by  Lord  Kayme,  in  his 
Elements  of  Criticifm,  Chap.  XVIII.  Se&.  IV. 

As  to  the  licences  of  English  poetry,  the  great  licence  of 
making  almofl  every  word  of  one  fy liable  either  fhort  or  long 
upon  occafion,  makes  it  almoft  needlefs  to  admit  of  others. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  we  contract  many  words  by  the 
expulfion  of  a  fhort  vowel.  This  frequently  happens  when  the 
vowel  precedes  a  liquid  confonant ;  as,  temp'rancet  violence ,  pro¬ 
nounced  as,  vilence ,  &c.  or  when  two  fhort  vowels  coalefce 
into  one  fyllable ;  as  variance,  fuslizn,  refolutSon ,  &c. 

The  final  e  of  the  is  often  cut  off,  by  fynalxpha  or  the  figure 
elifion>  before  a  vowel ;  as,  tb' adve?it' rous  baron*  And  the  o  in 
to  is  fometimes  cut  off  in  the  fame  pofition ;  as. 

But  when  t' examine  ev'ry  part  be  came . 
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And  e'er  Is  ufed  for  ever ,  and  o'er  for  over,  and  'em  for  them  *  as, 

— — you'll  forget  'em  all.  Pope. 

And  fomc  few  other  elifions  are  made  in  poetry,  which  will 
eafily  appear  to  any  obferver. 

Butler,  in  his  Hudibras,  fometimes  ufes  clifions  which  are 
not  found  in  other  poets ;  as  in  the  pafifage  quoted  above,  in  any 
account ,  any  is  to  be  read  as  if  it  were  of  one  fyllable,  and  they 
were  prefixed  to  account ;  and  into  what  is  to  be  read,  as  if  it  were 
int'wbat ;  and  fo  of  many  other  inftances  which  may  be  found 
in  that  mod  excellent  performance.  But  thefc  contra&ions  are 
often  harfh,  and  therefore  have  feldom  been  followed,  even  by 
Prior  in  his  "Tales,  or  Gay  in  his  Fables,  who  are  the  principal 
authors  that  have  written  in  the  iambic  meafure  of  eight  fyllablet 
fince  Butler’s  time. 

Lord  Kayme,  in  the  fe&ion  referred  to  above,  has  fully 
Ihewn  the  great  variety  of  modulation  which  the  Englifh  heroic 
verfe  is  capable  of,  efpecially  when  without  rhime  $  all  the  other 
meafures  are  ufually  with  rhime,  and  the  iambic  meafures  of 
four  and  fix  fyliables,  and  the  trochaic,  da&ylic,  and  anapaeftic 
meafures,  are  feldom  ufed  but  in  lyric  poetry,  and  in  fongs. 
Dryden’s  and  Pope’s  Odes  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  will  fatisfy  any 
one  who  (hall  examine  them,  of  how  great  extent  and  variety  of 
harmony  the  Englifh  language  is  capable. 

I  have  made  no  particular  obfervations  on  rhime ;  for  to  treat 
of  this  point  effe&ually,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  make  a  kind  of 
di&ionary,  in  order  to  {hew  what  words  rhime  to  each  other  in 
this  language,  and  this  would  exceed  the  limits  of  a  grammar. 
But,  indeed,  ufe  and  trial  are  the  moft  effedual  methods  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  ready  faculty  of  writing  in  rhime,  and  to  that  the 
learner  mufl  be  referred  in  this,  as  in  many  other  inflances  of  the 

proper  application  of  language,  both  in  poetry  and  profe.  It 
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cafily  appears  from  what  is  faid  at  the  clofc  of  the  Speculative 
Grammar,  why  the  Latin  and  Greek  verfes  do  not  admit  of 
rhime,  viz.  becaufe  thefe  languages  are  overloaded,  even  in 
profe,  with  correfpondences  of  termination  ;  fo  that  to  affed 
fuch  correfpondences  ftill  farther  in  thefe  languages,  muft  occa- 
fion  difguft.  Whenfoever  rhime  has  been  attempted  in  Latin, 
it  has  always  been  double  rhime ;  as, 

Et  nunc  diledum  fpeculum  pro  more  retedum 

Puhis  fuavis  odore,  et  epjftola  fuavis  amore. 

For  Angle  terminations,  which  rhime  to  each  other,  occur  too 
frequently,  in  this  language,  without  ftudy  >  and  therefore 
fhould  be  avoided  as  much  as  poflible  >  and  much  more  the 
double  rhimes,  which  were  only  ufed  in  times  of  barbarifm. 
But  this  is  no  reafon  why  rhime  fhould  not  be  admitted  in  a 
language,  the  plan  of  conftrudion  whereof  is  not  formed  on 
correfpondence  of  termination,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the  En- 
glifh.  Indeed,  in  long  poems  of  a  ferious  nature,  rhime  feems 
to  be  lefs  proper,  becaufc  the  fame  founds,  or  nearly  the  fame, 
muft  recur  too  frequently;  but  on  gay  or  ludicrous  fubjeds, 
rhime  feems  to  be  very  proper ;  and  in  lyric  poetry,  on  any 
fubjed  whatfbever. 
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I.  J\  DICTIONARY  of  the  Englifh  language  :  in  which  the 

XJL .  words  are  deduced  from  their  originals,  and  illuftrated  in 
their  different  fignifications,  by  examples  from  the  beft  writers.  To 
which  are  prefixed,  a  grammar  and  a  hiflory  of  the  language.  In 
2  volumes,  folio.  By  Samuel  Johnfon,  A.  M. 

An  abridgment  of  the  above  book,  in  2  volumes,  8vo. 

2.  An  hiftorical  and  chronological  deduction  of  the  origin  of  com¬ 
merce,  from  the  earlieft  accounts  to  the  prefent  time  :  containing,  an 
hiflory  of  the  great  commercial  interefls  of  the  Britifh  empire :  to 
which  is  prefixed,  an  introduction,  exhibiting  a  view  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  (late  of  Europe  ;  of  the  importance  of  our  colonies  ;  and  of 
the  commerce,  fhipping,  manufactures,  fifheries,  &c.  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland,  and  their  influence  on  the  landed  interefl  •,  with  an 
appendix,  containing  the  modern  politico-commercial  geography  of 
the  feveral  countries  of  Europe.  In  2  volumes,  folio. 

3.  The  univerfal  dictionary  of  trade  and  commerce,  tranflated  from 
the  French  of  the  celebrated  Monfieur  Savary,  infpeCtor- general  of 
the  manufactures  for  the  king  at  the  cuftom-houfe  of  Paris.  With 
large  additions  and  improvements,  incorporated  throughout  the  whole 
work ;  which  more  particularly  accommodate  the  fame  to  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  thefe  kingdoms,  and  the  laws,  cuftoms,.  and  ufages, 
to  which  all  traders  are  fubjeCt.  The  whole  calculated  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Britifh  fenator  and  gentleman,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Britifh  mer¬ 
chant,  trader,  manufacturer,  and  artifans  of  every  clafs.  By  Malachi 
Poftlethwayt,  Efq*  Illuftrated  with  maps  of  Europe,  Afia,  Africa* 
and  America,  on  24  copper  plates.  In  two  volumes,  folio,  2d 
edit. 

4.  Mr.  Rollin’s  ancient  hiflory  of  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians, 
Aflyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes  and  Perfians,  Macedonians  and  Gre¬ 
cians.  Tranflated  from  the  French.  The  4th  Edition.  In  10  vo¬ 
lumes,  8vo.  with  frontifpieces  beautifully  engraved,  a  chronological 
table,  and  copious  index.  Alfo  a  fet  of  maps  of  ancient  geography, 
on  whole  fheets,  drawn  by  the  Sieur  d’Anville. 

The  fet  of  maps,  printed  on  fine  paper  and  coloured,  may  be 
had  feparately,  half  bound,  price  5  s. 

Mr.  Rollin’s  ancient  hiflory,  &c.  in  1 2  pocket  volumes. 

5.  Mr.  Rollin’s  hiflory  of  the  arts  and  Iciences  of  the  ancients, 
illuftrated  with  50  copper  plates.  In  4  volumes,  8vo. 

6.  The  Roman  hiflory,  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  end  of 
the  commonwealth.  By  Mr.  Rollin.  In  16  volumes,  8vo. 

3  7.  Mr. 
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7.  Mr.  Crevier’s  hiftory  of  the  Roman  emperor^  from  Auguftus  XA 
Conftantine.  Being  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Rolhn’s  hiftory  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth.  Illuftrated  with  maps,  medals,  &c.  and  a 
plan  of  ancient  Rome,  on  a  large  copper  plate.  In  10  volumes, 

8  The  plan  of  ancient  Rome,  with  the  defcription  of  the  iame, 
and’an  account  of  the  buildings,  places,  &c.  may  be  had  feparately, 
price  2  s.  6d.  Alfo  any  volumes  of  Crevices  hiftory. 

9.  Mr.  Rollin’s  method  of  ftudying  the  Belles  Lettresy  4  vols. 


10.  The  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Romans,  8vo. 

1 1.  A  treatife  of  the  revenue  and  falfe  money  of  the  Romans,  8vo. 

1 2!  The  following  maps  beautifully  engraved  from  the  originals, 
and  printed  on  fuperfinc  paper,  and  coloured.  Performed  under  the 
patronage  of  Louis  Duke  of  Orleans,  firft  prince  of  the  blood,  by  the 
Sieur  D’Anville,  geographer  to  the  king  of  France.  Greatly  improved, 
by  notes,  remarks,  &c.  By  Mr.  Boulton.  Viz. 

Afia,  in  two  parts,  on  eight  (heets  of  royal  paper,  price  8  s. 

Africa,  on  four  (heets  of  imperial  paper,  price  6s. 

North  America,  on  four  (heets,  price  5  s. 

South  America,  on  three  large  (heets,  price  7  s.  6  d.  And 

Europe,  done  by  Mr.  Kitchen,  on  four  (heets  of  royal  paper,  pr.  5s. 

13.  A  complete  fet  of  maps  of  ancient  geography,  on  33  folio 
copperplates,  beautifully  engraved  from  Cellarius,  defigned  for  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  make  the  ancient  writers  their  delight  or  ftudy,  and  for 
the  ufe  of  fchools.  Price  of  the  fet  fewed  4  s.  6  d. 

14.  Geograpbia  antiqua  nova :  or,  A  fyftem  of  ancient  and  modem 
geography,  fuited  to  Cellarius’s  maps  5  in  which  the  modern  names 
of  the  places  are  infertcd  as  well  as  the  ancient,  4  to.  Price  3  s* 


1 5.  Geograpbia  clajjiea :  or,  The  geography  of  the  ancients  lo  far  de- 
(cribed  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  dallies  ;  in  29  maps 
of  the  old  world,  and  its  feveral  kingdoms  and  provinces :  wherein 
the  chief  places  mentioned  in  Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan,  Eutro- 
pius,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Juftin,  Quintus  Curtius,  Salluft,  Livy,  Cae- 
far,  Plutarch,  Xenophon,  Herodotus,  and  many  other  ancient  authors, 
are  defcribed.  To  which  is  added,  a  map  of  the  places  mentioned  in 
the  Old  and  New  Teftaments.  Publilhed  for  the  ufe  of  fchools.  The 
Sth  edition.  Price  2  s.  6d. 

1 6.  A  complete  Adas :  or,  a  diftindt  view  of  the  known  world,  exhi¬ 
bited  in  68  maps.  In  which  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  principal 
places  in  different  countries  are  laid  down,  according  to  the  lateft  du- 
coveries.  By  Emmanuel  Bowen,  geographer  to  his  Majefty,  in  one 
volume,  folia 


